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PBONVNCIATION  OP  BINDOO  NAMES, 

In  endeavoaring  to  give  the  Bounds  of  Snngskritii  words,  the  author  baa  adopted  a  me- 
thod, which  he  hopes  uuites  correctness  with  simplicity,  and  avoids  much  of  that  confu- 
.  sion  which  has  been  so  much  complained  of  on  this  subject.  If  the  reader  will  only 
retain  in  his  memory,  that  the  short  u  is  to  be  sounded  as  the  short  o  in  son,  or  Uie  u 
in  Button  ;  the  French  k,  as  a  in  plate,  and  the  ee  as  in  sweet,  he  may  go  through  the 
work  wiUi  a  pronunciation  so  correct,  that  a  Hindoo  would  understand  him.  At  the 
beginning  and  end  of  a  word,  the  inherent  (fi)  has  the  soft  sound  of  an.  The  greatest 
difficulty  arises  in  giving  4he  sound  of  7,  the  kfiyo-phula;  and  although  the  English  y  has 
been  used  for  this  symbol,  in  the  middle  of  a  word  the  sound  is  most  like  that  of  the 
soft  e. 


ERRATA. 


Page  14,  for  '  t©  the  end  of  the  tr^ta/  read,  to  the  end  of  the  siityu  yoogu. 
72,  for,  '  female  shoodru/  read  female  voishyu. 

for,  'four,*  read  three  orders  of  kooleenus,  and  in  the  same  line  dele  Udhikar§e. 
90,  for,  'If  there  be  any  thing  in  the  cUmate,'  read.  If  there  be  any  thing  pecuUar  to  Bengal. 
150,  for,  '  foreheads,'  read,  forehead. 
821,  for,  '  others  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  race  of  the  moon,*  read,  others  still  later. 

_  _  • 

364,  for,  '  diffuses  it^  sweetness,'  read,  difiuse  their  sweetness. 

436,  for,  '  Religion  is  religion  or  irreligion,'  read.  Actions  are  religious  or  irreligious,  &c. 
452,  for,  '  even  ideas  derogatory  to  his  honour  are  directed  to  be  punished,*  read,  after 

honour,  involve  the  person  in  the  punishment  of  death. 


*«*  Should  the  reader  find  other  eirors  in  this  volume,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  above 
—errors  of  the  press  he  will  no  doubt  find — the  only  apology  the  author  can  offer  is,  that  the 
whole  work  has  been  prepared  amidst  an  application  to  business  which  has  scarcely  left  him, 
for  years,  a  single  day  of  entire  leisure  which  he  might  exclusively  devote  to  the  necessary 
Translations,  or  to  the  correction  of  the  proofs.  The  whole  work  has  been  accomplished  by 
severe  appropriations  of  remnants  of  time,  before  the  commencement,  or  after  the  close,  of 
the  business  of  the  day. 
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HOWEVER  difficult  it  may  be,  If  not  impossible,  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Hindoo  nation, 
and  howeTcr  absurd  its  own  chronology,  the  Hindoos  must  be  allowed  a  high  claim  to  an* 
tiquity :  their  most  early  writings,  their  unchanging  manners,  and  a  yariety  of  facts  connected 
with  their  records,  which  are  noticed  in  this  and  other  works,  establish  this  fkct  beyond  all 
contradiction.  But  how  humbling  is  the  consideration,  that  whole  ages  of  the  earliest  history 
of  so  large  and  interesting  a  portion  of  mankind  should  be  buried  in  an  obliyion  perfectly 
impenetrable.  How  many  astonishing  erents,  how  many  precious  monuments  of  the  powers  of 
the  human  mind,  must  hare  been  thus  lost  to  all  posterity !  And  yet  this  is  in  a  great  degree 
the  case,  respecting  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  during  the  rerolution  of  all  the  ages  prior  to 
that  of  Herodotus. — In  this  culpable  neglect  of  recording  real  facts,  and  in  the  iuTention  of 
fictitious  ones,  claiming  their  descent  from  the  gods,  and  filling  millions  of  years  with  the  won- 
derful actions  of  their  forefathers,  how  poor,  how  contemptible  does  the  race  appear  ! 

But  are  we  then  to  conclude,  that  there  is  nothing  but  fable  in  the  whole  of  the  Hindoo  ac-^ 
counts  of  the  first  ages  ?  May  there  not  be  some  fragments  of  real  history,  and  some  allusions 
to  the  state  of  primeral  society,  even  in  what  the  Hindoos  hare  termed  the  sutyft  yoogu  ? — 
The  story  of  SwftyumbhooTU,*  may  be  a  tradition  relative  to  the  flood ;  nor  is  it  absolutely 
Impossible  that  the  Hindoos  should  have  been  a  distinct  people  from  the  period  of  the  confu* 
slon  of  tongues,  nor  that  they  should  have  had  traditions  among  them  of  tiie  flood  handed  down 
from  age  to  age,  and  preserved  with  all  that  reverence  which  the  ancients  are  known  to  have 
cherished  towards  every  thing  proceeding  from  their  ancestors. 

Should  this  account  of  SwnyimbhooTii,  however,  be  pure  fable,  and  in  consequence  this  ap- 

*  Sec  pas;e  6. 
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plieation  of  the  story  to  Noah  be  wholly  untenable,  there  are  still  certafn  prominent  facts  in 
the  Hindoo  history,  leading  to  conclusions  respecting  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Hindoo  nation^ 
which  cannot  be  rery  wide  of  the  truth. 

From  the  style  of  the  vedds,  the  deep  reneration  in  which  they  are  held,  and  other  con- 
curring  circumstances,  it  seems  Tery  probable,  that  the  most  ancient  parts  of  these  works  were 
written  about  the  time  of  Daild:  this  allows  a  sufficient  period,  after  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
for  the  Hindoos  to  hare  made  good  their  settlement  in  India,  and  to  hzie  attained  that  degree 
of  civilization  requisite  to  form  the  rudiments  of  that  civil  and  religious  polity  which  has  de- 
scended down  to  the  present  times. 

Tlie  T6du  contains  the  names  of  many  of  tbe  most  celebrated  of  the  Hindoo  philosophers ; 
and  therefore  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  original  sentences  (sootrus)  of  the  dftrshunus,  from 
which  the  doctrines  of  the  six  great  schools  of  philosophy  were  drawn,  must  have  succeeded  the 
orjgtnal  v^dd  at  no  great  distance  of  time ;  and  at  a  period  not  very  much  later  the  Institutes 
of  Munoo,  their  great  epic  poem,  the  Ramayanu,  and  their  first  astronomical  works,  so  wor- 
thy of  the  best  days  of  the  Hindpo  nation,  must  hare  been  written.  This  will  carry  us  one  or 
two  hundred  years  below  Rama,  who  probably  lived  about  five  hundred  years  before  the  chris- 
^  tian  era  ;  and  while  we  are  thus  brought  to  the  time  of  Aristotle,  when  the  Greek  learning 
had  attained  all  its  glory,  we  shall  have  allowed  seven  hundred  years  to  the  Hindoos,  in  which 
period  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  carried  their  literature  to  its  highest  perfection. 

The  era  of  Rrishnfi  may  be  placed  about  three  hundred  years  before  the  incarnation ;  in 
whose  time  some  of  the  best  of  the  minor  poets,  &c.  lived.  Very  soon  afterwards  the  Mfiha* 

# 

bharata,  in  which  this  hero  is  so  highly  distinguished,  must  also  have  been  written,  as  well  as 

« 

the  most  ancient  poorands,  and  the  ShreS-Bhaguvntd,  in  which  work  also  KrishnA  is  one  of  the 
principal  personages.  The  arrangement  of  the  v^du,  by  Vyaso,  it  is  probable,  must  also  be  re- 
ferred to  this  period. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  point  from  whence  the  Hindoos  date  the  commencement  of  the 
present  age,  the  kalee  yoogd ;  and  from  hence  the  path  of  the  historian  becomes  more  illuml* 
nated. 

These  ideas,  if  In  any  dc^e  <iorrect,  will  throw  some  faint  light  on  the  Hindoo  ekronoto^ 
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gy ;  and  the  author  is  happy  in  obserriog,  that  they  correspond  pretty  nearly  vith  all  the  in- 
formation hitherto  published  which  has  any  claim  to  notice,  and  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
iaralttable  Researches  made  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  Mr.  Colebrooke,  Mr.  Bentley,  and  other  gentle- 
men learned  in  the  Siingkritii. 

We  shall  now  gire  a  brief  epitome  of  the  Sketches  of  History  contained  in  the  First  Cb  aftbe 
of  this  work,  and  from  hence  the  reader  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  how  far  these  sketches 
.  confirm  the  abore  chronological  theoiy* 

The  Hindoo  htstoiy  of  the  present  four  yoogus  commences  with  the  «rork  of  creation ,  after 
which  the  earth  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  waters  of  the  deluge  by  a  person,  to  creata 
whom  the  god  Bn^mha  dirided  himself  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  became  Swayi&mbhoovfly 
and  the  ether  the  wife  of  this  personage. 

The  history  then  goes  on  to  declare,  that  the  son  of  this  Hindoo  Noah  diTided  the  earth,  or, 
as  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  part  of  it  to  which  these  sons  of  Japhet  had  emigrated, 
into  se^en  parts,  or  dw€epds,  as  Plilkshu,  Rooshu,  Kronncha,  Shakn,  Pooshkfird,  Shalmnlfi, 

and  Jikmboo.* 

« 

Prit'hoo,  the  grandson  of  Swayumbhoovu,  considered  as  the  first  king  of  this  colony  sne- 

ceedi^g  the  patriarchal  state,  is  said  to  have  subdivided  his  inheritance,  and  to  hare  taught  hit 

« 

snbjeots  agriculture,  some  of  the  arts,  8cc        The  name  PrifhiTee,  the  earth,  is  said  to  hare 
been  derived  from  Prit'hoo. 

Seven  sons  of  this  monarch,  receiving  distinct  portions  of  territory,  divided  them  among  their 
children  ;  and  one  of  thepe  sons,  Agnidrd,  obtained  Jumboo-Dwerpn,  or  India,  and  divided  it 
among  his  nine  sons.  Rishdvu,  the  grandson  of  this  monarch,  had  nine  sons,  but  he  gave  his 
kingdom  to  Bhnrutii,  the  eldest,  who  however  retained  only  a  part,  which  was  called  after  him 
Bhariltf-VilrBhd,  and  which  is  said  to  hare  extended  from  mount  Himaldyt)  to  the  sea.— The 
names  of  twenty-four  kings,  descended  from  Bhikutu,  are  next  given,  with  the  last  of  whom 
is  said  to  hare  ended  the  race  of  Swayfimbhoovd. 

•  CaptaiD  Vllford,  accorduMp  to  his  own  theory^sayx, "  Plttkthi  includes  the  Lesser  A«a,  America,&e» 
Koosha  answers  to  the  couDtries  between  the  Persian  pfolph,  the  Caspian  sea,  and  the  W^^t€rn^ boundary 
of  India;  Kronnchi  includes  Germany;  Shaktt,thc  British  isles;  Pooshkirtt  is  Ireland  {  ShalmtUO  is  bonnd- 

ed  to  tbe  west  by  the  Adriatic  and  Baltic  seas,  and  jamboo  is  India." 

•  % 

t  The  coontry  or  kUigdom  of  Bhur&tiL 
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We  now  come  to  the  next  dynasty  of  kingt^.called  the  descendants  of  the  tun.  Ikjhw%* 
koo,  the  first  of  this  family,  with  his  eight  brethren,  reigned  oyer  Bharutfi^VArshtt^  Ikfthwa« 
koo  presiding  aver  the  central  division,  and  making  Onde,  &en  called  Uyodhya>  Us  cafHtal. 
Indttding  this  monarchy  the  pooranos  give  us  the  names  of  twenty-nine  soTereifOji,  with  tke 
last  of  whom  was  closed  the  first  age,  or  the  sntyd  yoog^.. 

Sagnru  was  the  name  of  the  first  monarch  of  the  nojrt  age,  the  tr^ta  yoogfi,  in  wkkk  twenty^ 
three  persons  are  supposed  to  have  reigned,  the  last  huloae  of  whom  waa  Rami;  about  whose 
time,  we  have  conjectured,  the  Hindoo  literature  had  attained  its  h^hest  perfection. 

Ten  kings  of  the  race  of  the  sun  appear  to  have  reigaed  in  the  third  age,  or  vhat  ii  termed 
tiie  dwapnr  J  yooga. 

The  history  now  goes  back  almost  to  the  commencement  of  the  sntyd  yoogn,  to  the  other 
family,  dbtinguished  in  the  Hindoo  history  as  the  race  of  the  moon  ;  and  begins  witii  Pooroo* 
i^vn,  who  was  the  son  iA  Ila,  the  grand-daughter  of  V oiva5nrut%  the  father  a/  Ikswakoo.  Thii 
monarch  made  Pruyagu  his  capital,  and  forty«sij|  kinga  of  the  race  of  tho  moon^  in  a  direct 
line,  extend  to  the  close  of  the  third  age« 

The  kshdtriyii  kings  of  the  race  of  the  moon  who  reigned  in  the  present  a^,  or  the  kMee 
yiio^  amount  to  thirty-sevea,  and  the  rest  of  the  Hindoo  kings,  of  other  £aiiiiiies,  down  ta 
tim  Mdsttman  conquest)  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  amount  to  ninety,  of  tlie  fol- 
lowing dynasties  :  after  the  kshutriyns,  a  race  of  kings  arose,  sitting  on  die  throne  of  Delhi', 
who  were  descended  from  the  famous  Magndhn  family ;  next  succeeded  the  GontflmA  dynas-^ 
ty,  the  patrons  of  the  Bouddhu  heresy ;  then  the  Mnyoocn  dynasty,  and  after  the  dethrone* 
lisentof  its  last  prince,  Shukadityu,  a  royal  stranger  from  the  Knmaoo  mount^ns,  obtuned  the 
kingdom  ;  but  who,  in  his  torn,  was  destroyed  by  Saiivahnnn,  the  king  of  Prntist'hanu.  The 
two  next  families  were  yogees,  the  following  one  voidyus,  and  the  Last  family  of  Hindoo  kingS|, 
sitting  on  the  tlirone  of  Delhi,  were  rajpoots^ 

It  must  not  be  suj^sed  by  the  reader,  that  the  above  lists  of  kings'  can  be  depended  np» 
00  in  forming  chronological  calculations,  though  they  have  been  really  selected  from  the  poo- 
lanus:  for  the  framers  had  no  intention  of  assisting  their  countrymen  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  history ;  the  record  was  pui^ly  casuaf^  or  intended  to  fill  up  a  story  respecting  a  faTOurite> 
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]Kr«.     Tba  earty  dir&siM  of  HladbMtlaBd  isto  iliaMji  iadcpisteil  kiAgdtawt  ittid  itteriaeMf 
|iitfdifiMUy;.fbr tbrwi^liiriuki dyoasty shall Uiei» dumidloi^Ml  ei(l««lftlioiii be  made? 

The Shuktee-Sttnbk^dd,*  one  ef  the  iimtxQ^  eedtaiaeaMatof  fftj-ihreekingdofmt  m  IncBa 
taken  ta  iU  laigett  sease,  bat  at  what  time  they  existed  hi  a  diBtmel  fotn  i»  uBcertatn,  and 
their  boimdariea  are  but  veiy  imperfeetly  described  ia  the  abeve  vofk,  (seepage  l»58).  The 
Banes  of  these  ceoatnes  or  kiugd^s  aie  Uiig«,  Bfingfi,  KMiogft)  Kiriklo,  Stefeshi,  KashnoiM, 
Kamu-roopo^  MoharashtrtV  Aadbrii,  SomashtrO,  GoorjjMk,  Tndliiiga,  M Mftyana,  Ktauitiy 
IjTfintee,  Vidurbha,  Muroo,  Abheerd^  Malaya,  Chold^  Ponchalu,  Kambojd,  Viiutft,  Pandyi^ 
yid^hu-Bhoomee,  Yalheeka,  Kiratd,  Vnkdgnand^  Khoorasand,  BhotA,  Cheinu,  Amorogii,  or 
Miha^hMBfi^NipaUySheslohfttti,  Go«i«,  Miiha-Koshftltt,  M)ig)ldh)&,  Ootkaff ,  Shr^Koon* 
tfilfl,  Rinfiy  KonkAnd,  Koik^yfi^  ShooriUSinii,  Kooroe,  SinghiUlk^  Poolindfl,  Katf hft^  Mtoyi^ 
MadrU.  SoiiTeerii^  Lnlamii,  YanrrdrA,  and  SeiadharA. 

m 

The  author  b^s  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  first  chapter  of  this  velBme  for  a  HMre  de«t 
tailed  Tiew  of  Hindoo  history^  and  for  other  obserTations  <mi  the  subject.  He  eaasot)  hofia* 
ever^  refrain  from  adding  his  earnest  wisb^  that  some  SdngskritA  scholar  would  devote  his  teiw 
snre  to  a  work  on  this  subject,  drawn  entirely  from  Hindoo  sovroes  ;  persuaded  as  he  is,  that 
the  pooranAs,  if  thoroughly  and  judiciously  examined,  would  either  affoid  ample  mailerialB  fo# 
a  swdact  lultory  of  India^  or  supply  numerous  fragments  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
nature.  To  a  person  proposing  to  commence  a  work  of  dik  kind,  he  would  recommend  the 
eiqployment  of  teamed  natiTes  to  draw  out  clear  and  minute  tables  af  contents  of  every  poo* 
laafi  and  every  historical  poem.  This  would  shorten  the  work  to  the  English  scholar;  who, 
haTiny  all  these  materials  before  him^  woidd  see  at  onoe  whether  these  hidden  treasures  could 
supply  what  is  so  ezeeedlngly  desirable,  a  c^mplet^  Bi^tery  of  this  very  amdtni  and  mt€fti$* 
ingpecpb. 

From  the  whole  of  what  the  author  has  been  able  to  collect  and  condense  vriaitiTe- to^  the 
ciril  state  of  the  Hindoos,  the  reader  will  be  ah(e  to  perceive  something  very  superior  taniere 
savage  life^  or  to  brutal  uaeontrolled  tyranny:  the  Hindoo  kings,  though  absolute,  were  re« 
irtraiiied  by  laws  and  priests  verily  believed  to  b^  divine; — the  laws  contained  some  excellent 
principles,  though  they  were  exceedingly  partial,  and  void  of  that  pwity,  justice  and  behevo^ 
lence,  which  Christianity  has.  infused  fa&t^  the  insttations  of  nations  caillug  themselves<!hsis» 

•  ■ 

*  And  not  the  Taxa-Tfiutrt,  as  given  by.  fluf  take  in  psgis  66Su 
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tiaa  ; — the  very  cast  prohibited  some  indaigences  and  associations  exceedingly  pernicious  tp 
society :— butj  after  a  Candid  examination  of  this  system,  so  ancient,  while  we  admit,  that 
there  are  many  things  to  approve  and  admire  in  the  royal,  judicial,  and  social  institutions  of 
the  Hindoos,  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  those  laws  which  exalted  the  priesthood 
into  diTinities, — which  inrested  the  monarch  with  absolute  power  oyer  the  liyes,  property,  and 
liberty  of  the  subject, — ^which  permitted  domestic  slavery, — ^whicb  consigned  one  half,  vit.  the 
female  population,  to  a  state  of  perpetual  serritude  and  ignorance,  and  nine  tenths  of  the 
male  population  to  mental,  civil  and  bodily  slayery  under  the  priests,  must  hare  been  essential* 
ly  Ticious  and  intolerable. 

Nor  can  the  author  refrain  from  pausing  in  this  place,  and  offering  up  his  most  heartfelt  thanks« 
givings  to  the  Great  and  Beneficent  GoTemorof  all  things,  for  placing,  after  so  maoy  tremen- 
dous reyolutions,  this  vast  and  interesting  portion  of  mankind  under  the  British  Goremment* 
He  feels  this  gratitude  not  only  when  he  contrasts  the  British  GoTernment  with  the  abtolnlt 
and  rapacious  t3a*annies  of  the  former  Hindoo  and  Mdsulman  princes ;  but  he  feels  it,  as  one 
who  has  long  witnessed  the  mild  and  paternal  nature  of  the  Supreme  Gorernrocnt,*  wUdif 
with  incessant  solicitude,  endeavours  to  meet,  (as  far  as  the  system,  in  the  hands  of  a  few  un* 
assisted-)-  indiriduals,  can  possibly  meet),  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  so  vast  a  population, 
80  immense  an  empire* 

There  may,  no  doubt,  in  so  large  an  establishment  as  that  which  composes  the  whole  body 
of  the  Honourable  Company's  civil  servants,  be  found  individuals  who  sacrifice  the  good  of 
the  subject,  by  neglecting  their  public  duties,  or  by  conniving  at  the  cupidity  of  the  ifdtive 
officers  ;  but  the  author  hopes  that  these  instances  are  constantly  decreasing,  and  he  is  happy 
in  adding  his  renewed  testimony  to  the  great  advantages  which  have  resulted  to  the  subject 
from  the  establishment  of  the  College  of  Fort  William.  The  influence  of  this  institution  on 
the  Honorable  Company's  civil  servants  under  this  Presidency  is  now  sden  to  be  great  and 
.  salutory  Indeed  :  formerly,  a  young  man,  after  his  arrival  in  India,  could  remain  in  privacy  at 

•  The  sentiments  expressed  by  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Hastioffs,  in  his  speech  delivered  to  the 
stndentsofthe  College  of  Fort  Wiliiam.on  the  SOth  Joiy,  1817,  have  formed  forh'tn  an  imperishable  wreath 
of  honour;  and  Itcannotbe  doubted,  but  that  the  younjcgentlenieQ  to  whom  this  mostexceUeot  address  was 
deiiv  ered,  will,  by  acting  np  to  these  dignified  8eatimenU,make  the  very  name  of  Britons  dear  to  the  latest 
posterity  of  our  Indian  sul^ecto. 

t  Tl^e  naUvp  officers  of  justice,  on  account  of  their  want  of  probity  and  thefr  ezeessive  cupidity,  ia* 
stead  of  being  faithful  assistants  to  the  Superior  Magistrates,  have  always  been  the  greatest  scourffes  of' 

the  country* 
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tte  c^Mid  j«ll  Umg  enmig^  to  contract  InUtbi  aad  debts  which  ozllQ(aIAod  all  priTate  Tirtae 
and  all  pabllc  tpirit ;  and,  that  prepared,  he  went  to  Ut  station,  the  aolitodo  of  which  was  fa« 
Tonnhle  to  the  iadutgenco  of  every  prinrtoaiid  public  Ttce.  But  now,  the  reddence  at  the 
College,  and  tho  public  exaounations  there,  form  the  character  of  the  indiTidnal ;  and  he  pro* 
oeeds  to  his  station  witii  the  eyes  of  all  his  fellow-students  and  of  the  whole  English  commu* 
nity  following  him ;  and  with  this  deep  connctton  also,  that  every  step  of  his  further  advance* 
Bent  in  the  serrice  must  depend.entirely  on  his  merits. 

Respecting  this  CoUege,  it  is  dificolt  to  say  which  is  most  to  be  wondered  at,  the  wisdoa 
of  the  man  who  formed  it,  or  the  folly  of  those  who  have  laboured  to  prove  it  unnecessary. — 
If  it  was  necessary  that  youiig  s|ea,  sent  out  to  superintend,  as  collectors,  judges,  &c.  large 
and  populous  districts,  should  know  the  language  of  the  pf^e.  whose  most  important  concerns 
were  to  be  placed  in  their  haods^ — that  those  young  men  who  should  become  magistrates  and 
judges  should  know  the  laws  which  they  were  to  dispense,  and  be  able  to  weigh  the  evidence 
^f  plaintiff  and  defendant  upon  which  they  were  to  decide,  then  the  college  was  necessary. — 
If  it  was  desirable  that  the  government  should  know  the  capacity  and  sufiBiciency  of  candidates 
for  office  before  it  coafened  the  most  important  trusts,— and  that  persons  about  to  be  placed 
In  lucrative  situations,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  controul,  should  first  be  brought  to  know  the 
necessity  of  ly^ai^^ng  their  own  affairs  with  discretion,  then  the  college  was  necessary. — If  it 
was  Important  to  the  happiness  of  the  governed,  that  they  should  be  able  to  make  application 
io  their  magistrates  without  the  interference  of^persons  under  many  temptations  to  become  their 
oppressors, — that  the  subjects  should  not  always  be  reminded  that  their  governors  were  men  of 
a  strange  speech, — that  native  men  of  learning  should  be  patronized,  and  their  diligence  excited 
to  give  to  the  world  the  stores  of  Hindoo  literature,  and  to  lay  open  the  most  extensive  system 
of  idolatry  on  earth,— or,  if  it  was  important  to  the  interests  of  science,  that  Europeans  in  si- 
tuations of  influeace,  scattered  over  the  greater  part  of  India,  should  be  capable  of  exploring 
ihe  hidden  treasures  of  Hindoo  learning,  then  the  college  was  necessary. — If  it  was  of  the  last 
consequence  to  the  happiness  of  the  natives,  that  the  servants  of  the  Company  should  be  able 
to  select  with  wisdom  the  vast  multitude  of  inferior  native  officers  spread  over  the  country, — 
or,  in  short.  If  it  was  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  the  natives,  or  to  the  glory  of  Britain,  that 
the  authority  of  England  should  be  preserved  and  perpetuated  in  the  east,  then  the  college  of 
Fort-Wllliam  was  necessary,  and  the  most  Noble  Marquis  Wellesley  deserves  the  thanks  of 

every  native,  and  of  every  man  of  learniDg  in  the  world. 
Still,  the  author  feels  it  his  duty  respectfully  to  suggest,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Supreme 
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Gavernmeii^  wkile  (Us  «ii1g«ot  is  before  Mm,  an  Idea  or  two,  conneeted,  as  lie  humbly  eMeeitei, 
^ith  the  farther  hopfoTemeiit  of  the  OMBtry :  he  would  reeommeiid-~that  the  whole  body  ol 
fiindoo  and  MOsttlman  law  now  in  me,  and  the  Regafartions  of  GoTemneiit,  be  laid  before  a  ae- 
lect  bodjr  of  law  officers,  assisted  by  the  oMest,  and  the  most  enHghtenedof  the  Hon.-Compf 
uy'ii  servants,  and  that  these  persons,  eoneq>onding  widi  the  most  intelligent  persons  in  erery 
part  of  India,  be  directed  to  form  a  body  of  ctnl  and  oiminal  law  suited  to  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  our  Indian  empire ;  to  be  presented  forrerision  to  the  great  Law  Oi&cen  of  the 
Crown,  and  to  the  Parliament  of  England ; — that  this  code  of  law,  when  ratified,  be  translat- 
ed into  the  language  of  erery  district  containing  a  court  of  justice,  and  two  copies  of  it  depo« 
-sited  in  each  court,  for  the  use  o(  the  council  both  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant;  the  Judge 
and  fint  law  officers  to  be  also  supplied  with  copies  ;  and  fttrdier,  that  erery  student  be*  e»* 
pected  to  road  thit  code  thtice  ever  «kii4ag  hk  May*  in  (be  College,  atid  to  attend  tegular  lec- 
tures in  which  it  shall  be  exi^uned ; — that  the  proceedings  of  e?eiy  court  of  law  be  conduct- 
ed in  the  huiguage  of  the  district  in  which  each  court-house  is  situated;  tfaaterery  Judge  nn- 
derstand,  and  erery  attorney  plead  in  this  language  ;  that  the  proceedings  be  open  to  all,  and 
that  no  cause  be  examined,  nor  any  witnesses  heard,  in  priirate,  by  the  officers  of  the  court, 

preTiousIy  to  the  open  trial  in  court,  on  pain  of  a  very  heavy  fine  ;— that  there  be  formed  at 
the  Presidency,  a  College  for  the  instruction  of  natire  law  officers  in  the  legitimate  meaning  of 
this  code,  and  that  no  native  attorney  (after  a  certain  period)  be  permitted  to  act  hi  a  court  of 
justice  without  a  certificate  from  this  college ; — that  every  instance  of  bribery,  perjury,  and 
extortion,  connected  with  the  administration  of  justice,  or  the  execution  of  the  laws,  be  pu- 
nished in  some  mode  most  Hkely  to  counteract  these  crimes,  so  common  at  present,  and  so  ex- 
ceedingly destructive  of  the  happiness  of  the  subject ; — that  no  person  be  appointed  to  the  of- 
fice of  a  t*hanadar,  or  to  any  other  office  filled  by  natives,  without  a  recommendation  from 
ten  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town  or  village  where  such  officer  is  to  be  plac- 
ed ; — that  some  mode  be  sought  of  interesting  the  inhabitants  of  towns  in  improving  their 
roads,  in  removing  nuisances,  in  watching  over  inferior  officers  of  the  police,  in  promoting  dif- 
ferent objects  of  benevolence,  and  especially  charity-schools,  which  might  be  supported  by  an 
annual  collection  from  the  inhabitants  themselves. 

The  principle  so  justly  reeogmed  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  improve  the  civil  and  moral  condition  of  our  Indiai^.saljects,  though  thit 

» 

recognition  was  preceded  by  a  long  and  painful  delay,  was  hailed  with  joy  by  every  philan- 
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thropist.  It  is  impossible  to  diBcoYer  any  object  worthy  of  indiridaal  exittence,  if  tHe  good 
.of  others  be  not  included  in  that  object :  b«t  how  much  more  true  is  this  of  nations  than  of 
ladiTiduals. — ^The  Marquis  of  Hastings,  in  his  late  most  excellent  address  to  the  Students  of  the 
College,  very  fediagly  takes  up  die  sentiment  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  urges  with  great 
:iorce  the  policy,  the  necetsity,  and  thd  dirine  obBgatidn  of  ndsiog  to  rational  and  happy  life 
the  sitf^ects  of  this  vast  empire;  andthe  author  is  happy  to  observe,  that,  under  his  Lordship^s 
administraftioii,  experiments  have  been  made  to  impart  Instruction  to  the  rising  generation  in 
this  country,*  in  their  own  tongue,  agreeably  to  the  improved  system  of  education  for  the 
poor,  which,  as  a  grand  principle  of  moral  health,  promises  to  resemble  in  its  blessings  the  ti'ee 
of  life,  the  very  leaves  of  nhich  are  said  to  be  ^^  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.*' 

Many  of  those  who  have  reflected  on  the  miserably  eadaved  but  delicate  circumstances  of 
our  Hindoo  and  MdsAiman  fellow  subjects,  have  felt  the  greatest  anxiety  lest,  by  touching,  ih 
the  slightest  manner,  the  fabric  of  our  Indian  policy,  it  should  shiver  to  atoms,  but  it  now  ap- 
pears, that  these  apprehensions,  like  many  others  formed  while  walkii^  in  an  unknown  path  at 
midnight,  are  wholly  groundless.  It  is  now  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  hesitation,  that  the 
Hindoos,  like  all  other  human  beings,  are  more  pleased  with  day  than  with  night,  when  the  light 
is  permitted  to  shine  upon  thein  through  a  medium  which  diminishes  the  effulgence  of  its  rays; 
and  that  therefore  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  may  be  imparted  with  perfect  safety*  Man,  in  the 
essential  principles  of  his  nature,  and  in  his  wants,  is  the  same  in  every  clime  :  in  the  effort^ 
of  the  wise  and  good  to  improve  his  condition,  therefore,  the  great  difficulty  lies  in  discovering 
his  real  circumstances,  and  in  suiting  the  means  to  the  end. 

Our  present  duties  to  this  people  seem  to  be  comprized  in  imparting  to  them,  first,  ibiosi* 
ledge y  and  then  aacred  prindples  /  and  in  this  God-like  work.  Schools^  as  well  as  the  extea,* 
sive  circulation  of  elementary  works  on  the  first  principles  of  science,  and  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, ought  to  be  patronized  wherever  power,  or  influence,  or  property,  has  been  by  a  graci* 
ous  Providence  bestowed.  If  he  is  a  benefactor  to  mankind  who  makes  a  blade  of  grass  to 
grow  where  one  never  grew  before,  how  much  more  is  he  the  friend  of  man,  who  sows,  in  a 
field  extensive  as  a  fourth  part  of  the  habitable  globe,  that  seed  which  b  to  spring  up  and  bear 
fruit  unto  life  etemaL 

The  British  government  may  reap  the  highest  advantages  from  the  general  establishment  of 

*  The  Vidyalfiytl,  or  the  Hindoo  C^llegb,  and  the  School  Book  Societt,  io  Calcntta,  reflect  also  the 
bishest  hooonr  on  those  who  ongiiMited  as  well  as  on  those  who  conduct  these  institatioiiB. 

B 
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Schools:  an  iaToIuntary  attachment  necessarily  takes  place  between  the  person  who  bestows 
knowledge  and  the  recipient.  Erery  person  who  has  read  Park's  travels^  mnst  hate  perceived 
the  amazing  effects  of  the  Mahomedan  schools  in  Africa,  in  drawing  the  hearts  of  the  natires 
thus  taught  to  their  superiors.  It  is  a  singular  fact^  that  in  all  the  conquests  which  they  hare 
been  able  to  retain^  the  Mahomedans  ha?«  moulded  the  conquered  into  their  own  disposition: 
the  difference  in  temper  and  character  between  the  Mdsuiman  and  the  Uindoip  in  Bengal, 
though  both  were  once.  Hindoos,  is  quite  astonishing,  and  can  only  be  attributed  to  education: 
it  is  the  same  change  of  character  which  is  so  risible  in  the  nati?e  Africans  after  receiring  m» 
Itrnctlon  ia  the  Mahomedan  schools. 

» 

• 
At  some  future  time,  these  native  schools  may  also  be  expected  to  supply  a  superior  race  of 
men  for  all  tlie  inferior  offices  of  goTemment  and  police,  who  will  also  fofm  the  uniting  link 
between  the  population  and  their  beneficient  j^oTemment.  These  fruits  cannot  be  expected 
till  years  haye  elapsed  after  schools  shall  have  been  generally  established,  and  therefore  the 
author  refrains  from  enlarging ;  but,  as  this  horde  of  rapacious  oppressors,  ^  dressed  in  a  little 
brief  authority,'  is,  and  has  always  been,  the  greatest  scourge  of  the  country,  so,  a  greater  good 
csui  scarcely  be  found  for  it,  than  upright  and  benerolent  men  to  fill  up  all  the  subordinate  of* 
ftces  of  government  and  police.  Something  of  the  hunger  and  rapacity  of  these  men  would  be 
lemoved^perhaps,  if  a  fine  of  twenty-times  the  amount  of  the  sum  given  as  a  douceur  for  obtain* 

log  a  place  were  leried  on  every  offender,  half  of  it  to  go  to  the  informer. 

» 

The  SteoND  Chapter  of  this  work  contains  an  account  of  the  difierent  easts  or  orders  of 
Hindoos,  which,  including  what  may  be  called  the  trading  casts,  amount  in  number  to  more 
than  forty.  To  this  is  added,  a  description  of  the  arts,  the  manufactures,  and  the  agriculture 
of  the  Hindoos,  and  of  the  climate,  soil,  and  produce  of  Bengal,  comprisipg  a  general  view  of  the 
social  order  of  this  people  as  far  as  affected  by  the  cast. 

The  writer  has  not  spared  the  authors  of  this  iniquitous  system  of  social  misrule,  but  has  en« 
deavoured  to  shew  its  ^grant  injustice,  its  shocking  inhumanity,  and  its  fatal  impolicy  in  pa* 
lalizing  the  genius  and  industry  of  the  country.  The  instances  given  of  the  dreadful  con* 
sequences  following  the  loss  of  cast,  which  might  be  multiplied  into  a  large  volume,  filled 
with  cases  of  unparalleled  cruelty  and  injustice,  will  no  doubt  fill  the  mind  of  the  reader  with 
the  deepest  horror.    And  yet  this  detectable  system,  which  cuts  up  by  the  roots  every  tender 
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tad  genenras  feeling,  and,  for  the  most  innocent  and  eren  praise«wort1iy  actions,  inflicts  a  pn* 

nlslimeiit  worse  than  death  itself, — has  found  apologists  even  amongst  enlightened  Britons . 

> 

Nerer  was  there  any  thing  invented  by  the  deep  policy  of  man,  so  well  calculated  to  riret  the 
dmns  of  snpecstition,  as  the  cast      By  this  institation,  all  the  Hindoos  are  divided  into  (Hs« 
tinct  classes,  and  their  mil,  domestic  and  religious  duties  defined.  The  rules  for  the  practice 
of  these  duties  are  so  minutely  arranged,  and  rendered  so  binding,  that  a  Hindoo  can  nerer 
embrace  any  thing  new,  howerer  wise,  or  necessary,  or  profitable ;  nor  transgress  the  bounds 
of  hb  prison-house.    The  mere  circumstance  of  eating  even  the  purest  food,  with  persons  not 
of  the  same  order,  however  enlightened,  or  virtuous,  or  renerable  for  age,  exposes  a  man  to  ex- 
cision from  his  wife,  chi'dven,  father,  mother,  and  %'^%tj  other  tender  fdation ;  bnt  what  is  stilt 
wene,  the  Teiy  reception  of  such  iFperseented  indifidoal  ^Toiyes  tiie  reeeirer,  tiM>ugh  a  mothel^ 
.  pr  a  wife,  (Oh !  these  mild  and  humane  Hindoos ! !)  in  the  same  drendlftd  senieace.     Tet  all 
tiiese-  ]M>rTors  must  be  braved  by  a  person  peif  shiog  with  thirst,  who  should|  to  save  Us  ilfe^ 
dare  to  receive,  even  the  sacred  water  of  the  Ganges,  from  one  of  inferior  cast;— aft  this  mt- 
^^  most  be  endured  by  the  person,  who,  to  secure  His  eternal  salvation,  should  dare  to  em« 
Imce  a  new  leligion.    Bad  the  cast  continued  to  be  what  it  was  under  the  Hindoo  monarchs^ 
and  what  the  framars  of  its  rales  wished  it  to  be,  all  that  is  terrible  in  becoming  an  outcast, 
and  <^  a  mgabond  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;**  all  that  is  revolting  to  human  natur^  In  losing  the 
esteem^of  connections,  in  contempt  arid  persecution,  in  the  fear  of  perishing  through  want,  and 
In  being  exdnded  from  tlie  most  distant  hope  of  returning  to  home  and  friends  on  this  side  death^ 
^^-nll  Ihese  terrors  must  have  been  welcomed  by  every  Christian  convert,  who  mnst^as  have  be* 
a  martyr  the  very  moment  he  declared  Inmaelf  on  the  side  of  tlie  new  religion. 


But  let  us  rejoice  that  the  rust  of  these  fetters  has  nearly  eaten  them  throngh  :  there  are  in* 
dioations  in  the  present  state  of  Hindoo  society,  which  evince  that,  on  account  of  the  number 
^  transgressors^  tliese  barbarous  laws  cannot  be  much  longer  enforced : — 

% 

1.  The  social  impulse  is  evidently  felt  as  strongly  by  the  Hindoos  as  by  other  nations ;  and 

m 

tills  leads  those  wlio  have  formed  friendships  in  the  same  neighbourliood  to  join  in  offering  mu« 
tnal  pledges  of  hospitality :  hence,  in  numerous  instances^  we  find  that  groups  of  Hindoos,  of 
diffisrent  casts,  actually  meet  in  secret,  to  oat  and  smoke  together,  rejoicing  in  this  opportu- 
nity of  indulging  their  social  feelings.     There  is  also  a  strong  propensity  in  human  nature  to 
pass  the  bounds  prescribed  by  partial  and  short*Mghted  legislators  $  and  in  these  private  meet- 
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ings,  the  parties  enjoy  a  kind  of  triumph  in  hating  leapt  the  fence,  and  in  behig  able  to  do  it  Vew 
peatedly  ivith  impunity. 

%  Early  marriages  being  necessarily  acts  of  oompulsioa,  and  against  oatnre,  it  too  freqaont* 
ly  happens,  that  the  affections,  instead  of  fixing  upon  the  law-giren  wife,  become  placed  npoh 
some  one  not  of  the  same  cast,  who  is  preferred  as  the  darling  object  of  nncontrouted  choice : 
here  again  the  cast  is  sacrificed  and  detested  in  secreK  * 

9.  The  loTe  of  proscribed  fopd  in  many  instances  becomes  a  temptation  to  trespass  agaiast 
the  laws  of  cast :  many  Hindoos  of  the  highest  as  well  as  of  the  lowest  cast  eat  flesh  aad  other 
(nrbidden  (bod ;  and,  should  detection  follow,  Ae  ofienders  aTiul  themeeWes  of  the  plea,  ^  These 
me  the  remaioi  of  the  offerings  presented  to  my  guardian  cfeity^" 

4»  The  yoke  of  the  caat  becomes  still  more  i Atolerablo  through  the  boundless  iioense  which  a 
Hindoo  gii^es  to  his  sensual  desires ;  and  these  tomptations  to  promiscuous  intercourse  with  all 
casts  of  females,  are  greatly  strengthened  by  absence  from  home  for  months  and  yeara  toge- 
ther, which  is  tlie  case  witii  thousands,  especially  in  G^cutta  and  oHiet  lai^  towns,  as  well  at 
^roughout  the  natiTO  sygmy :  l^nce  cohabiting,  eating  and  smoking  with  women  of  other  castft 
is  so  common,  that  it  13  generally  connired  at,  espeQiaUy  as  it  is  chiefly  done  at  a  distutfe  ff^m 
4ie  o^ender's  relatioi»» 

S«  The  veiy  minuteness  and  intricacy  of  the  rales  cosnected  with  cast  also  tend  pow^«liy 
to  induce  a  forfeiture  of  the  priirileges  it  bestows :  social  intercourse  among  Hindoos  is  alwayt 
through  a  path  of  thorns.  Cast  is  destroyed  by  teaching  religious  rules  to  persons  of  inferior 
BUlk^  by  eating,  or  by  intimate  friendship,  with  such  persons,  by  following  certain  trades,  by 
forbidden  matrimonial  alliances,  by  neglecting  the  customs  of  the  cast,  by  the  fanlts<of  near  re^ 
lations,  &c.  &c.  And  where  the  cast  is  not  forfoitrsd,  in  many  cases  persons  are  tormented 
and  persecuted  to  the  greatest  excess. 

From  hence  it  will  appear,  that  sm  institution,  the  rules  of  which  are^  at  war  with  every  pM« 
sion  of  the  human  mind,  good  as  well  as  evil,  must,  sooner  or  later,  especially  if  the  goTcnw 
mentitself  ceases  to  enforce  these  jrules,  fall  into  utter  disuse  and  contempt  The  present  state 
of  Hindoo  society  respecting  the  cast,  therefore^  will  cease  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder*  No  one 
will  be  surprised  to  hear,  that,  although  the  Hindoos  give  one  another  credit,  as  a  matter  of 
conrenience,  for  being  in  possession  of  cast^  and  though  there  may  be  an  outward,  and,  in  the 
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higlier  •irden,  aa  faiMleBt  thow  af  ftiwkt^mot  fdr  lu  ritfet ,  if  the  matter  were  to  be  seirdied 
ihte,  and  die  laws  ef  the  cait  wei^aMowed-to  decide,  searc^  a  UngkfBunU^  bfUinivoi  woM 
bejbund  l»  the  mkok  itfBengai  i^me  cmf  is  noifarf^Ued  :  this  is  wdt  luiew»  and  generally 
ackaowiedged. 

;  TJke  author  hae  devoted  one  hwidited  ^ges,  laaking  the  Taibd  CffArram  of  this  tolume,  t^ 
a  description  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Hindoos  ;  and  upon. these  he  here  offers  a  few 
remarks  in  addition  to  those  wliich  close  the  chapter. 

Some  haye  professed  to  doubt,  whether  a  state  of  ciTilization  be  preferable  to  a  savage  state 
or  not ;  but  would  it  not  be  the  same  question  in  other  words,  if  it  were  asked  whether  is  to  be 
preferred,  the  state  of  man  or  that  of  the  irrational  animals?  What  is  the  precise  boundary 
which  marks  the  d^itinctton  between  the  eifiUaed  and  the  satago  state  ?  Is  H  not,  that  in  the 
fanner  the  Improvement  ol  the  mind  b  recogahied  as  the  higliest  end  of  ezistence^  but  not  ia 
i^  latter  I  The  Hindoo  maanen  atrangly  remind  -m  of  this 


The  Hindoos  are  said  to  exercise  mnch  tenderness  towards  women  in  a  state  of  pregnancy; 
not,  however,  from  any  high  sensibility  in  reference  to  the  sex,  but  from  an  anxious  concern  to 
secure  tlie  safe  birth  of  a  child,  hoping  it  will  be  a  son,  to  whom  they  may  commit  the  charge 
of  rdeasing  them  after  death  from  a  state  similar  to  purgatory.  The  rejection,  with  a  de- 
gree of  horror,  of  the  services  of  a  skilful  surgeon,  even  where  the  life  of  the  mother  is  ex- 
posed,  is  another  proof  tliat  the  mind  is  in  a  state  of  great  imbecility ;  while  the  terrors  felt 
by  all  parties  on  these  occasions  strongly  demonstrate  the  deplorable  state  oi  medical  science 
among  the  Hindoos.  The  appearance  of  piety  in  a  family  after  the  birth  of  a  child  however,- 
though  blended  with  the  grossest  ignorance  and  superstition,  may  become  an  instructive  les- 
son to  Christians,  as  well  as  an  excitement  to  gratitude  for  better  knowledge.  In  giving 
naknes  to  their  cluldren,  the  Hindoos  shew  a  marked  preference  for  the  names  of  the  gods, 
hereby  expressing  their  veneration  for  the  dmty ,  add  thdr  hope  that  tlie  god'  whose  name  the 
child  bears  may  honour  it  with  his  favour^ 

Parents  who  have  been  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  several  children  in  iafaacy  not  unfreqnenily . 
attribute  their  misfortunes  to  the  prayers  of  envious  pe»oiis»      If  they  are  afterward  blidMed 


^.   ^ 
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Hfiih  another  chad,  tbey  gire  U  ftn  iiii|^easaat  wuiie,^  tkit  no  eae  may  eniy  their  hapjMiiesa.^ 
la  the  Mine  spirit^  these  pcM>r  people  place  on  the  end  of  a  stick  a  Mack  rfejected  cooking  pot 
streaked  YiiUi  while^  and  set  it  up  in  the  midst  of  a  garden  of  T^etables,  that  the  evil  eyes  of 
malicious  persons  may  not  destroy  the  crop.  How  effectually  would  the  reception  of  one  pas- 
sage of  scripture  eradicate  all  these  fears :  <<  The  prayers  of  the  wicked  are  an  abomination  to  the 
Iiord."f  How  absent  from  the  minds  of  this  people  ace  all  ideas  of  the  essential  aecessi^  of 
holy  dispositions  in  our  approaches  to  the  Almighty* 

Hindoo  mothers  display  an  ezcessife  attachment  to  their  offspring:  but  this  fondness,  confin* 
ing  its  cares  fo  the  body,  leads  them  to  feed  their  children  to  excess;  to  indulge  them  with  per- 
nicious food)  which  brings  on  early  diseases ;  and  to  permit  eril  tempers  to  grow  without  correc* 
tion :  and  thus  msttemal  affection  is  conyerted  into  the  greatest  possible  bane. 

The  exercises  of  the  Tillage  school  exhibit  an  exclusive  concern  for  secular  interests,  with* 
out  the  least  reference  to  the  enlargement  of  the  mind.  A  Hindoo  has  not  the  most  dis« 
tant  idea  that  schools  ought  to  inculcate  morals  and  the  first  principles  of  religion.  It  is  by 
mere  accident  that  the  names  of  the  gods,  mingled  with  other  names,  form  a  spelling  lesson : 
a  schoolmaster,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  head  servant,  is  termed  a  sirkar ;  he  teaches  a  certain 
art  useful  in  obtaining  a  lirelihood.  That  this  is  the  only  idea  the  Hindoos  have  of  schools,  is 
further  proved  by  the  disgraceful  fact,  that  all  India  does  not  supply  a  single  school  for  giris ! 
Their  ideas  are,  that  the  etnployments  of  a  woman  do  not  require  the  assistance  of  education : 
she  can  sweep  the  house,  cook,  collect  cow*dung  for  fuel,  wait  on  her  lord,'and  feed  her  chil- 
dren Without  it,  and  having  discharged  these  offices  with  fidelity,  the  whole  work  of  life  is  ac- 
complished. The  use  of  the  needle,  knitting,  and  imparting  knowledge  to  her  children,  are 
duties  to  which  she  has  no  call,  and  for  which  she  is  wholly  incapacitated.  No  wonder  that 
Hindoo  society  is  so  degraded,  when  those  who  might  become  the  best  part  of  it  are  treated 
as  irrational,  and  converted  into  beasts  of  burden. 

The  Hindoos  never  appear  to  have  coniidered  the  subject  of  marriage  as  having  any  thing  to 
do  with  moral  or  intellectual  advantages.  Their  laws  recogniae  nothing  as  the  proper  ends  of 
marriage  but  that  of  perpetuating  the  species,  and  leaving  a  son  to  perform  the  funeral  rites. 
A  woman  is  never  considered  as  the  companion  of  her  husband,  but  as  his  slave,  or  as  a  crea« 

*  Thive  kourees  is  not  unfrequently  given  (Teen  Kenree). 


t  How  snpremdy  imfMrtant  it  is,  Oiat  tiie  works  received  by  a  whole  nation  as  divine,  4iould  contain 
only  those  sentiments  that  are  capable  of  imi^arting  a  system  of  perfect  morals  t 
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tore  bdoDg&iig  to  Us  hMlftHntthfil»  The  Hindoio  legUafton  CMiaidered^  tbi*  tmongst  the  ani. 
vab  certain  species  weie  seen  to  domesticate  ia  pairs,  aad  thejr  therefore  ^ced  men  anong 
these  species  ;  h«t  still  thej  denied  to  maa  the  piiTilege  possessed  by  aa  laferior  animal,  that 
of  choosing  Its  mate.  These  laws  appear  to  have  had  two  sources :  those  relating  to  offerings, 
which  declare  that  the  bramhftns  are  the  mouths  of  the  gods,  most  have  proceeded  from  a  band 
of  hungry  priests;  but  their  marriage  laws  must  have  originated  with  some  gloomy  ascetic,  who, 
haying  no  idea  that  final  liberation  could  possibly  be  promoted  by  union  to  matter,  made  the 
state  of  marriage  as  irksome  as  possible. 

la  the  directions  giTCu  by  the  shastni  respecting  the  choice  of  a  wife  (p.  m)y  the  reader  will 
find  no  allusion  whatever  to  mind  or  temper ;  the  attention  of  the  bridegroom  is  wholly  di« 
rected  to  the  person  and  the  fhmily  of  the  maid,  and  to  the  prospect  of  male  offspring.  £x* 
cessire  care  is  also  obsenred  on  both  sides,  in  the  marriages  of  the  higher  orders,  respecting 
fismily  rank;  but  honour  and  wealth  are  the  only  objects  of  concern.  Each  individual  seeks 
either  to  raise  hir  family  a  step  higher  in  the  cast,  or,  if  one  party  consent  to  sink  lower,  this 
sacrifice  b  never  made  but  for  the  sake  of  considerable  gain.  As  a  proof  how  exceedingly 
aUve  to  the  idea  of  rank  the  Hindoos  are,  we  need  only  refer  to  their  eager  desire  of  marrying 
their  daughters  to  the  koolSnfi,  or,  (in  title  only)  noble  families,  one  individual  amongst 
whom  sometimes  marries  a  hundred  wives,  and,  except  the  first,  leaves  them  all  to  become  com* 
mo^  or  concealed  prostitutes.  In  Bmigal,  this  contemptible  pride  has  sacrificed  so  many  fe« 
males,*  that  wives  are  scarcely  to  be  found  for  young  bramhttns  not  kooleenus  ;  and  it  has 
been  in  agitation  among  some  of  the  most  respectable  families  near  Calcutta  to  address  ape* 
tition  to  Government  on  this  subject*  The  mercenary  spirit  frequentiy  observable  in  contracts 
of  marriage  is  equalled  by  nothing  exeept  that  of  two  individuals  in  a  fair,  mutually  suspicious 
of  each  other,  striking  a  bargain  for  a  yoke  of  oxen* 

The  early  age  at  which  marriages  are  contracted,  not  only  prevents,  as  has  been  already 

observed,  voluntary  choice  and  fature  union,  contributin^'ftially  to  illicit  connexions  and  ir* 

regular  second  marriages;  but  what  is,  if  possible,  still  worse,  many  of  these  children  are  left 
in  a  state  of  unchangeable  widowhood,  aad  of  exposure,  in  the  present  state  of  Hindoo  morals, 
to  certain  seduction  and  infamy, 

*  It  is  the  same  principle  ta  part  which  Immolates  the  widow  oa  the  funeral  pile— the  honour  of  the  ik- 
mtty  is  coacemed,  or  the  diruty  and  religioos  character  of  the  family  si  pfOBistcd»  when  they  can  beast  that 
a  sfttee,  or  a  succession  of  ittSbtt^  has  been  found  amongst  them. 
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The  wedding  oMMDOnial  ezliibit  the  mattneft  of  a  people  exceedingly  fend  of  diipHtf ;  and 
yet  incapable  of  an  j  thing  bejond  a  atais  of  seaA-barbarism.  The  noise  of  the  horrid  dhnn 
at  the  homes  of  the  parents  for  twa  or  tiunee  days  together,  pveceding  and  doring  the  wedding, 
strongly  veminda  ua  of  a  state  of  pevfect  barbarism.  These  dedactions  being  made,  were  a 
European  permitted  to  be  preseat  at  ali  the  ceremonies  of  a  wedding  on  a  laige  scale,  he  cosAd 
not  fail  of  being  struck  with  the  magnificence  of  the  spectacle,  particularly  with  thfrmidAii^ 
procession. 

The  expences  attendant  on  marriages,  are  a  grierous  burden  on  this  people  :  the  rich/e^/the 
burden,  but  a  poor  man  is  overwhelmed  by  it :  it  devours  in  a  few  days  the  future  labour  of 
years ;  for  a  poor  Hindoo  almost  always  borrows  the  whole  of  the  estimated  expence  at  an  enor- 
mous interest,  frequently  at  36  per  cent. — ^The  borrowing  system  is  universally  acted  upon  by  the 
Hindoos,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  their  poverty,  immorality  and  misery. 
To  defray  the  debts  incurred  at  the  birth,  marriage,  and  death  of  one  grown  up  child,  if  the  fa- 
ther survive  him,  often  requires  the  labour  of  several  years.  The  chief  anxiety  of  a  Hindoo, 
therefore,  is  not  to  acquire  daily  food  for  his  family,  but  to  pay  off  those  extraordinary  expences, 
incurred  at  the  call  of  ridiculous  custom  or  superstition.  Though  several  thousands  of  roo- 
pees  may  have  been  expended  upon  it,  not  a  vestige  remains  after  marriage  by  which  the  mar- 
ried pair  may  be  more  wealthy  or  more  happy :  the  whole  sum  evaporates  in  shew,  noise  and 
imoke,  or  is  squandered  away  in  the  entertainment  of  bramhiins  and  relations. 

Polygamy,  as  practised  in  this  country,  where  two  or  three  wives  live  in  one  house  with 
the  husband,  is  invariably  productive  of  the  greatest  misery.  Our  English  advocates  for  tiiis 
practice  always  confined  their  views,  no  doubt,  to  one- resident  wife ;  buisur^y  the  aigmnent 
ought  to  be,  Would  two  or  more  wives  lidng  under  the  same  roof  be  a  blessing  to  a  hnsband  ? 
(p.  133.) 

Second  marriages,  after  the  decease  of  the  first  wife,  are  contracted  as. soon  as  the  ceremo- 
nies of  purification  have  been  performed*  How  often  are  we  reminded  of  the  want  of  aenii- 
ment  and  dignified  feeling  in  the  social  institntions  of  tiM  Hswloos. 

Although  the  Hindoos  never  con$u)t  the  inclination  of  those  whom  they  bind  teethe*  for 
life,  they  do  not  neglect  to  consult  the  stars,  and  to  select  fortunate  days  and  months  for  thf 
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celebration  of  their  nuurmges.  Girls  sometimes  pray  that  the  gods  would  choose  for  tbem  good 
husbands. 

There  is  still  another  instance  in  which  the  customs  of  the  Hindoos  contribute  to  render  them 
unfeeling  :  we  allude  to  their  funerals,  described  in  p.  207 ;  and  to  the  paragraph  to  wliich  the 
reader  is  here  referred,  we  may  add  tie  fact,  that  the  wood  which  is  to  bum  the  body  is  some- 
times brought  and  laid  in  the  presence  of  the  dying  man,  who  is  thus  treated  like  an  English 
criminal  when  his  coffin  is  carried  with  him  to  the  place  of  execution. 

The  Hindoos  diTide  the  year  into  tweWe  months,  each  month  containing  thirty  or  more  days. 
The  month  they  divide  into  two  equal  parts  of  fifteen  days,  according  to  the  increase  thd  de- 
crease of  the  moon.  Though  they  do  not  reckon  by  weeks,  they  acknowt&dfge  a*reTolution 
of  seven  days,  named  after  the  sun,  the  moon.  Mars,  Mercury,  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  Saturn, 
exhibiting  in  this  insUnce  a  most  remarkable  coincidence  with  the  custom  of  our  Saxon  ances- 
tors :  Rnvee-Taru,  (Sunday)  is  named  from  Ruvee,  the  sun,  as  Sunday  was  derived  from  the 
Saxon  ^idol  of  the  9un;*->-Somu-varii,  (Monday)  from  Somu,  the  moon,  and  Monday  from 
the  Saxon  '  idol  of  the  moon  ;' — Miingfilu-varu,  (Tuesday)  from  Mnnguin,  the  Hindoo  Mars, 
and  Tuesday,  from  the  Saxon  god  Tuesco  ; — Boodhu-varii,  (Wednesday)  from  Boodhu,  the 
Hindoo  Mercury,  and  Wednesday  from  Woden ; — Vrihnsputee-varft,  (Thursday)  from 
Vrihaspi'itee,  the  Hindoo  Jupiter,  and  Thursday,  from  Thor; — Shookrft-varu,  (Friday)  from 
Shookro,  the  Hindoo  Venus,  and  Friday  from  the  goddess  Friga ; — Shunee-varii,  (Saturday) 
from  Shunee,  the  Hindoo  Saturn,  and  Saturday  from  the  Saxon  god  Seaier,  *  fondly  of  some 
supposed  to  be  Saturnus,'  says  Richard  Verstegan,  in  the  dedication  to  king  James  of  his 
work,  "  Of  the  Originall  of  Nations."  -The  Hindoos  divide  the  day  and  night  into  sixty 
dundus  or  eight  prnhnrus,  each  pruhnru  making  about  three  of  our  English  hours,  or  a  fourth 
of  the  day  or  night  whether  long  or  short. 

The  features  of  the  Hindoos  are  more  regular  than  those  of  the  Burmans,  the  Chinese,  or  the 
Malays ;  and  did  they  possess  all  the  advantages  of  European  science,  they  would  no  doubt  rank 
among  the  most  polished  nations.  Their  children  are  exceedingly  precocious,  perhaps  far 
more  so  than  European  lads  of  the  same  age.  Their  ancient  sages,  we  know,  were  capable  of 
the  deepest  researches  into  the  most  difficult  and  abstruse  subjects. 

The  dress  of  the  rich  is  really  graceful,  and  well  suited  to  the  climate;  but  the  indigent  must 
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be  great  sufferers  iron  the  scantiness  of  their  clothing*  The  irrational  animals  are  lA  tliis 
respect  in  better  circamstances,  even  when  exposed  day  and  night  to  the  elements,  than  the 
great  body  of  the  Hindoos.  The  great  exposure  of  the  body  also  is  very  offensire  to  the  sight 
of  Europeans.  ' 

The  politeness  of  the  Hindoos,  eren  of  many  of  the  poorest,  has  been  generally  noticed, 
though  the  effect  of  this  is  greatly  counterbalanced  by  their  proneness  to  flattery  and  decep- 
tion, and  by  their  frequent  use  among  themselres  of  the  foulest  strains  of  obloquy.  Nor  does 
their  politeness  arise  so  much  from  urlMinity  of  disposition,  as  from  early  discipline  and  exam- 
pie ;  and  we  must  add,  that  in  many  respects,  according  to  European  ideas,  the  Hindoos  are 
guilty ^f  the  grossest  infraction  of  good  manners. 

The  houses  of  the  rich  display  a  miserable  taste,  being  neither  elegant  in  appearance,  nor 
convenient  in  their  interior  arrangements.  To  secure  privacy,  if  the  house  adjoin  the  straet,  the 
front  has  no  windows,  and  on  the  other  sides  the  windows  and  doors  are  contemptibly  small } 
the  rooms  are  seldom  mor^  than  ten  feet  square.  The  Hindoos,  in  some  instances,  have 
reared  large  edifices ;  but  the  style  of  architecture  shews  that  they  never  travelled  to  Greece. 
The  poor  suffer  exceedingly  from  the  dampness  of  their  floors,  and  from  tbe  sligfatnesa  of  the 
roofis  and  sides  of  their  houses.  Great  numbers  know  nothing  of 'the  comfort  of  a  bedstead; 
and  the  inconveniences  to  which  they  are  subject  are  greatly  increased  by  the  pits  of  stagnant 
water  often  made  dose  to  their  doors. — The  autbor  would  respectfully  recommend  to  the  be- 
nevolent notice  of  Government  the  deplorable  state  of  the  poor  in  these  respects ;  and  he«ub- 
mits  it  to  tbeir  consideration  whether  a  municipal  regulation  committed  to  the  direction  of  the 
village  constables,  might  not  prevent  many  diseases,  and  remove  a  great  portk>n  of  the  misery 
whicb  arises  from  ihese  and  similar  errors. 

The  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos  prevent  them  from  rearing  poultry,  and  but  few  possess  the 
convenience  of  a  kitchen  garden :  hence  their  comforts  are  much  abridged,  and  their  houses 
look  naked  and  desolate. 

4 

In  the  management  of  their  families,  the  father  or  the  eldest  son  has  assigned  to  him  a 
kind  of  patriarchal  authority.  In  some  instances  several  branches  of  the  original  stock  live 
together,  and  derive  their  subsistence  from  a  common  fund.  But  these  families  are  not  in 
general  happy:  human  nature  is  too  weak  and  depraved  to  allow  of  such  numbers  living  in 
peace  and  comfort  under  the  same  roof.  For  particulars  respecting  th^  internal  economy  of 
families,  see  page  145. 
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In  hospitality,  within  the  rales  of  the  cast,  the  Hindoos  stand  as  high  as  most  nations.  At 
some  of  dieir  feasts  they  expend  very  laige  siunSj  inviting  hundreds  of  guests,  and  bestowing 
handsome  presents  at  their  dismission.  In  these  feasts  th^  are  exceedingly  tenacious  of  pre? 
oedenoe^  and  are  very  careful  that  none  but  persons  duly  qualified  by  cast  be  invited. 

Theur  towns,  their  markets,  their  shops,  their  maaufiutures,  their  coins,  their  weights  and 
measures,  all  shew,  that  the  Hindoos  are  to  a  considerable  degree  civilized  j  but  it  may  be  ad- 
duced as  another  proof  of  the  small  value  set  on  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  that  there  is  not 
a  single  booksdler  s  shop  in  any  town  in  India,  Calcutta  excepted,  and  these  are  for  the  sale  of 
'^giiah  books. — The  Hindoos  have  no  idea  of  regular  streets,  of  spacious  roads,  or  of  forming 
open  squares  for  maikets :  the  benefits  of  order,  regularity,  and  cleanliness,  seem  never  to 
have  attracted  their  attention,  and  the  beauties  of  architecture  or  of  a  landscape  t)iey  are  ut« 
teiiy  Incapable  of  perceiving.  A  large  house  without  awindow  in  front,  orabrick  house  des- 
titute of  plaister,  and  remuning  unfinished  for  yearn,  never  offends  their  sight ;  noc  does  it 
appear  ever  to  oeoor  to  them,  that  an  un^htly  or  an  offensive  object  should  be  removed  into 
a  less  prominent  situation.  In  the  planting  of  trees,  they  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  other 
'  line  of  lieauty  except  a  straight  one ;  nor  that  any  other  benefit  can  be  derived  from  them 
than  what  arises  from  firuit  and  shade.  In  forming  an  orchard,  they  observe  no  order,  and 
seldom  oonsuU  the  nature  of  the  soil:  the  only  enquiry  is>  how  many  trees  can  be  wedged  into 


The  author  has  filled  nearly  tUrty  pages  of  this  chiqpter  with  remarks  on  country  sceneiy; 
—with  a  collection  of  proverbial  sayings  descriptive  of  manners  i — with  conversations  on  dif- 
faent  subjects ;— ^with  forms  of  letters  and  specimens  of  songs,  and  with  an  account  of  panto- 
yniwiiAal  entertainments :  and  he  has  closed  the  chapter  with  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  Hin- 
doos at  death,  and  on  their  funeral  ceremonies^ — adding  reflections  on  the  tendency  of  the  Hin- 
doo system,  and  on  the  sodal  state  of  this  people  at  the  present  day. 

« 

In  the  FoOBTQ  Chaptbr,  he  has  entered  upon  an  examination  of  the  Literature  of  the 
Hindoos,  prefacing  it  with  a  summary  of  the  gnunmar  of  the  Siingskritii ;  and  he  now,  for 
the  gratification  of  the  reader,  inserts  the  Nagdree  alphabet,  which  is  used  in  Siingskritil 

works,  and  also  the  Bengalee  alphabet,  with  a  paragraph  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Ben« 
galee  grammar. 

C  t 
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The  Divu'Naguree^  or  Sungskritu  Alphabet, 


The  Censonaiita 

). 

^kn 

9  khu 

;n  ga 

^ghn 

V  gaoo'a 

^  cha 

W  chha 

"fja 

Wjha 

^  guee'6 

Z  to 

5  t'M 

^da 

Fdha 

^  ana 

^  til 

^  t'ha 

^  6a 

V  dhn 

'T  nil 

tr  pu 

HJ  pha 

9ba 

Vbho 

5T  mo 

^jri 

Xm 

^lii 

^  vu 

— 

^  sha 

^  sh5 

Th€  VoweU. 

^hii 

^  ksha. 

ITS 

wr  a 

X  ee 

:iteS 

^  oo 

^  oo 

W  ree 

^  rS 

VIee 

^  lee 

^« 

%oi 

^  o 

%i  ou 

^ftng 

V*ffh 

2%6  Bengalee  A^habei. 

The  Consonaots. 

» 

vkii 

^khii 

fTgd 

^gW 

♦  glioo'u 

cchii  ' 

VC  chhii 

^jii 

?f  jM 

4i  gnee'u 

tt& 

*i*hii 

Qdii 

vdhtt 

4«ii& 

^tii 

Ufhii 

Kdil 

t  dhii 

If  nil 

Hp«l 

V  phii 

^bii 

9  bha 

av  mii 

Hjii 

?rrii 

19  m 

T  ▼& 

«rshii 

Xshii 

The  Vowels. 

f:  M 

V  kshii 

«  ii 

^  a 

^  ee 

«r  €5 

«  oo 

4    oo 

1^  ree 

«  reS 

^  lee 

9    lee 

4  6 

4  oi 

>3   0 

^    ou 

^1*^  ttns 

^511  iih 
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Many  Europeoiis  despise  the  Bengalee  as  a  poor  sterile  language^  incapable  of  being  tbe  ve- 
hicle of  comtaunication  except  on  the  most  common  and  trifling  subjects.  Yet  they  admire 
the  Hindoost*banee^  though  it  is  entirely  without  a  character^  and  speak  of  it  as  a  universal 
langiULge,  though  it  is  not  the  language  of  even  one  Hindoo  village  throughout  India,  nor  does 
a  tingle  Hindoo  m  any  part  of  the  country  speak  it  as  his  mother  tongue.  Still,  however, 
as  a  colloquial  dialect  very  extensively  diffused,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  Hindoo- 
st'hanee  is  very  important.  This  prejudice  against  the  Bengalee  arises  from  want  of  infor- 
mation. It  is  certainly  a  copious  language,  and  with  the  help  of  its  parent  the  Siingskritu, 
there  are  no  ideas,  however  metapiiysical,  which  it  is  not  capable  of  expressing.  The  whole 
Bible  bus  been  translated  and  printed  in  Bengalee;  and  every  one  must  confess,  that  to 
give  a  faithful  translation  of  some  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  especially  the  epistles  of  the  apos- 
tles Paul  and  Peter,  a  language  must  be  very  copious.  It  is  an  excellency  in  the  Bengalee, 
that  every  one  of  its  letters  has  uniformly  one  unvarying  sound :  to  read  and  pronounce  it, 
therefore,  is  very  easy,  when  compared  with  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  the  English.  Its 
eonstruction  is  very  different  from  the  English,  but  somewhat  similar  to  the  Greek.  When 
well  spoken,  the  Bengalee  has  a  pleasant  sound,  though  the  nasals  are  far  from  adding  to  its 
sweetness.  Every  second  letter  among  the  consonants  is  an  aspiration  of  the  preceding  let- 
ter, as  kii,  khu,  &c.  and  the  fifth  consonant  in  the  first  five  series  has  a  nasal  sound.  There  is 
no  distinction  between  the  masculine  and  feminine  pronouns,  nor  between  the  masculine  and 
neater  pronouns  in  the  third  person,  with  the  exception  of  the  oblique  cases.  In  addressing 
superiors,  they'use  an  honorific  pronoun,  and  to  inferiors,  a  pronoun  which  expresses  inferio- 
rity. The  verbs  also  in  their  terminations  receive  signs  of  respect  or  inferiority.  These  are 
imperfections :  respect  or  familiarity  in  the  use  of  language  cannot  be  improper,  but  written 
forms  invented  to  remind  a  person  that  he  is  an  inferior  being,  are  a  blot  upon  every  form  of 
speech. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  chapter,  the  author,  from  a  variety  of  Hindoo  sources,  principally  the 
pooniniis,  has  collected  brief  accounts  of  their  most  ancient  Philosophers,  as  well  as  of  their 
celebrated  writers  of  later  periods,  prefixing  some  observations  on  the  age  of  the  v^iis  and 
diirshiiniis,  and  on  the  surprizing  agreement  between  the  opinions  of  many  of  the  Greek  and 
Hindoo  sages  -,  and  though  he  regrets  the  want  of  more  ample  materials  for  this  interesting 
subject,  he  has  collected  a  variety  of  facts  connected  wHhJ^-nine  writers  who  assisted  either 
in  the  v^fis,  the  diirshiiniis,  or  the  law  books. — It  is  a  pahnful  circumstance,  that  no  copious 
Biographical  Accounts  of  men  of  so  high  an  order  amongst  the  sages  of  antiquity  should  be 
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obtainable.  How  interested  do  we  feel  in  the  early,  domestic,  and  closing  histories,  as  well 
as  in  the  scholastic  disputes,  of  Socrates^  Plato,  and  the  other  eminent  Qfeek  philosophiexs ; 
and  yet  histories  of  the  Indian  sages  equally  interesting  might  doubtless  have  been  compiled. 
We  are  not  yet  certain  that  they  were  not  $  but  as  it  appears  that  the  Hindoos  never  had  a 
civU  historian,  it  is  too  probable  that  they  never  had  a  philosophical  one.  If  this  be  the  case, 
these  philosophers  perished  in  the  forests  and  groves  where  they  studied  and  instructed  their 
disciples,  without  one  of  these  disciples  possessing  either  sentiment,  ambition,  or  gratitude 
enough  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  master. — In  this  dearth  of  biographical  materials, 
the  author  has  collected  what  he  was  able,  but  he  hopes  much  more  may  be  published  by 
persons  of  greater  leisure:  he  is  persuaded  that  more  enlarged  notices  of  these  sages  may  be 
found  amidst  the  immense  stores  of  Hindoo  literature,  though  he  fears  they  will  scarcely  sup- 
ply a  volume  like  the  first  part  of  Bnicker*s  Historia  Critica  Philosophic. 


The  next  chapter  commences  with  the  Hindoo  arrangement  of  ^ir  shastr&s  under  eigh- 
teen heads }  and  the  second  section  contains  a  List  of  the  Thbatises  still  extant  under  the 
title  of  v^dii,  as  far  as  found  in  the  libraries  of  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  Esq.  of  the  College  of  Fort 
William,  and  of  the  society  of  Missionaries  at  Serampore ;  arranged  according  to  their  sub- 
jects.     In  the  Translations  from  the  F^a  the  following  order  is  observed: 

Account  of  the  Wxiters  of  the  v^dii ; 

the  Teachers  of  the  v^ii  $ 
the  Divisions  of  the  v^il ; 
the  Subjects  treated  of  in  the  v^ii  { 
Specimens  of  the  Htmns  and  Prayers  of  the  v^u  $ 
the  Formulas  connected  with  ceremonies ; 
the  Philosophical  parts  of  the  v^u. 

The  whole  is  concluded  with  some  remarks  on  the  merit  of  these  woiks  which  were  once  so 
famous. 


In  section  xiii.  of  this  chapter,  the  author  has  begun  an  account  of  the  Philoiophical  WMc§, 
or  durshQniis,  commencing  with  some  conjectures  on  their  antiquit^r,  and  comparing  the  sis 
schools  from  which  they  proceeded  with  the  six  Grecian  schookn. 
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The  tratislatioiis  fitnn  the  D&rshiinfis  are  arranged  in  the  foDowifig  order : 

1.  The  SankhyHi  D&rshiin&.—A  Translation  of  the  Sattkh^fthSarn^  occupying  thirty-sije 
fgtA,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  list  of  works  belonging  to  this  school. 

2.  7%€  F^ianHt  DnnkiinU.^A  list  of  VddantU  works^  and  a  Translation  of  the  Fddant^ 
Aird. 

3.  The  PatHnjidu  DurshunH. — ^The  Translation  of  part  of  a  comment  on  the  original  Po' 
ttinjrim,  by  Bhoju-D^vu. 

4.  The  Nyaytk  D«r«Att»i^.— Translatiow  of  an  abridgment  of  the  SootrCis  of  Gimt^mXi^  as 
explained  by  Vishwu-Nat'hik-Siddhantfi^  with  prefatory  remarks^  and  a  catalogue  of  works  on 
the  Nyayfi  philosophy. 

5.  The  VoiMhi$hik&  i>t2nAfi}itt.— Translation  of  an  abridgment  of  the  Voish^hmSootro-^ 
p&skarH, 

6.  The  Mehnangsa  D^rshMi.—K  list  of  works  on  this  system  of  philosophy,  and  Transla- 
tions from  the  Dhntmf^Deepika,  the  Bfeemangsa-Saru,  and  the  Metmangsa-SfingrU&. 

The  author  has  thus  endeavoured  to  supply  something  from  all  these  schools,  with  the 
view  of  enabling  the  reader  to  form  an  opinion  of  what  was  taught  by  these  philosophers,  who 
conferred  so  much  honour  on  their  country. 

It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place  to  attempt  a  comparison  of  the  Hindoo  philosophy  with 
the  systems  which  obtained  among  the  Greeks  and  other  nations  r— 

The  nature  of  the  Divme  existence,  however  deeply  examined  by  the  Hindoo  sages,  appear- 
ed to  them  so  incomprehensible,  that  some  of  them  gave  up  the  subject  in  despair :  Kopilii 
says,  •  The  most  excellent  spirit  is  known  only  to  himself.  The  nature  and  existence  of  God 
are  inscrutable ;  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  creatures,  nor  they  with  him  :  we  know  nothing 
of  God  but  by  inference.'^  The  expressions  of  others  on  this  subject  appear  to  be  very  lit- 
tle better  than  the  language  of  despair :  Hareetii  says,  '  God  and  all  the  inferior  deities  exist 
only  in  the  formulas  of  the  v^dii,  and  have  no  bodily  shape.'^  Chyviinii  affirms,  '  Sound 
alone  is  God.*8  Joiminee  says  the  same^  '  God  is  sunple  sound;  the  power  of  liberation  lies  in 
the  sound  God,  God.''t  AshwtUayiinii  decUures,  '  God  is  not  a  being  separate  from  his  name.'^ 
Damascius,  in  his  book  of  Principles,  says,  Acconling  to  certain  Egyptian  writings,  there  is  one 
principle  of  all  things,  praised  under  the  name  of  the  unknown  darkness,  and  that  thrice  re- 
peated :  which  unknown  darkness  is  a  description  of  that  supreme  deity  which  is  inCompre- 

1  Page,  222,  sas.  2  Page  218.  S  Page  257.  4  Page  448.  6  Page  251. 
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hensible.'l       ^  I  am  all  that  hath  been,  is,  and  shall  be ;  aad  my  veil  ao  mortal  hath  erer  yet 
UHCovered.'^ 

Indeed  three  out  of  the  six  philosophical  sects  are  charged  with  undermiaing  the  proofii  of 
a  separate  and  intelligent  first  cause — ^the  Sankhyii,  the  Voish^shikii,  and  the  Meemangsa;  and 
though  the  founders^  in  some  instances>  write  as  though  they  meant  to  defend  the  orthodox 
opinions^  it  is  quite  clear,  that  while  they  admitted  an  isolated  deity,  they  asserted  that  the 
world  was  eternal,  and  that  material  forms  sprang  out  of  an  energy  in  some  way  confined  ex- 
clusively to  matter.  In  page  372  the  reader  will  find  not  less  than  nine  atheistical  proposi- 
tions mentioned  and  combated,  and  in  pages  414  and  420  five  similar  propositions.  Thus 
Kopilu  unblushingly  denies  to  God  the  creation  of  the  world  :  he  says,  '  The  universe  is  the 
work  of  nature  as  possessed  of  the  three  qualities  :  nature  is  capable  of  the  work  of  creation, 
for  behold  the  spider  producing  the  web  from  its  own  bowels ;  see  the  fall  of  inanimate  bodies, 
and  the  production  of  milk  in  the  udder  of  the  cow.*^  '  If  when  you  say,  that  matter  is  inac- 
tive, you  mean  that  it  is  destitute  of  motion,  you  will  contradict  the  v6d&  and  smritees,  for 
they  declare  that  matter  possesses  motion  [agitation ;]  therefore  when  we  say,  that  matter  is 
inert,  our  meaning  must  be  confined  to  this  idea,  that  it  does  not  tend  to  any  object,  and  is  free 
from  consciousness  of  its  own  existence.*^     '  Nature  is  the  root  or  the  origin  of  the  universe, 

since  every  thing  proceeds  from  it,  or  is  to  be  traced  to  it.'s  '  There  is  in  nature  an  uncreated 
seed,  from  which  aU  beings  spring.*^  '  Nature  or  chaos  is  the  mother  of  the  universe.'?  'Nature 
is  the  source  of  all,  and  of  actions  too.*^ — ^The  Egyptians,  it  would  appear,  held  the  idea  that 
the  Supreme  Being  was  something  perfectly  distinct  from  the  creator :  Jamblicus  says.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Egyptians,  before  all  entities  and  principles  there  is  one  Grod,  who  is  immoveable, 
always  remaining  in  the  solitariness  of  his  own  unity,  there  being  nothing  imelligihle  nor  any 
thing  else  complicated  with  him.*^  '  Anaximander,  Anaximenes  and  Hippo  acknowledged 
no  other  substance  besides  body,  and  resolved  all  things  into  the  motions^  passions,  and  affec- 
tions of  it.' 10  And  this  agrees  with  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  Hindoo  atheists,  '  that  the 
body  was  to  be  identified  with  spirit.' — Cudworth  describes  four  forms  of  atheism  as  pre- 
vailing among  the  Greeks :  1.  '  The  Democritic,  which  derives  all  things  from  dead  and 
stupid  Doatter  in  the  way  of  atoms  and  figures : — ^.  the  Hylozoic  or  Stratonical,  which  attri- 
butes to  all  matter  as  such  a  certain  living  and  energetic  nature ;  but  deprived  of  all  animality, 
sense,  and  consciousness : — 3.  the  Anaximandrian,  which  with  the  Democritic  fetches  all  things 


1  Cadworth.  2  Inscription  npon  the  Egyptian  temple  at  Sais.  S  Pag^  222.  4  Pa|r^  3S0. 

S  Kopilft,  p.  222.  6  Soomaotoo,  p.  262.  7  VyBsIir«.pad&,  p.  263.  8  Ptttttnjttlee,  p.  SOI 

•»  C:udw<}rth.  10  Cudworth. 
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from  dead  and  stupid  matter,  but  in  the  way  of  forma  and  qualities  generable  and  corruptible ; 
4.  the  Stoical  atheism,  which  supposes  one  plastic  and  methodical  but  senseless  nature  to  pre- 
side  over  the  whole  corporeal  universe/i — The  same  writer  remarks,  that  *  Hesiod  ftnd  Ho« 
tner  were  both  suspected  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  for  atheistic  theogonists.* — ^  The  greatest 
defect  in  the  system  of  Epicurus  is,  that  it  attempts  to  account  for  all  the  appearances  of 
nature,  eren  those  which  respect  animated  and  intelligent  beings,  upon  the  simple  principles 
of  matter  and  motion,  without  introducing  the  agency  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence.' — Strato's 
Dpiuions  were,  <  that  there  is  inherent  in  nature  a  principle  of  motion,  or  force,  without  inteU 
ligence,  which  is  the  only  cause  of  the  production  and  dissolution  of  bodies.* — ^  What  Hera- 
clltus  says  concerning  fate,  as  an  intelligent  and  rational  principle  in  nature,  the  cause  of  mo- 
tion and  consequently  of  production  and  dissolution,  must  be  understood,  not  of  a  substance 
vr  being  disdnct  from  the  primaiy  fire,  but  of  the  intrinsic  power  of  this  first  principle,  the 
necessary  enei^  by  which  all  things  at'e  produced.* — '  The  stoical  system  teaches,  that  the 
efficient  cause  is  pur?  ether,  or  fire,  which  comprehends  all  the  vital  principles  by  which  in* 
tUridoal  beingfi  are  necessarily  produced^' — ^  Democritus  either  entirely  rejected  the  nature  of 
deity,  or  allowed  him  no  share  in  the  creation  or  goremment  of  the  world.'— ^  He  admitted  no 
other  soul  pf  the  world  than  one  similar  to  that  which  he  allowed  to  man,  a  blind  force,  re- 
suiting  from  the  combination  of  cerbun  subtle  atoms,  of  a  round  form,  which  produce  fire.*"— 
^  £picnrus  ascribed  ewarj  appearance  in  nature  to  ^  fortuitous  collision  and  combination  of 
atoms.'iK — One  sect  of  Hindoo  atheists  actually  attributed  the  rise  of  things  to  nonentity  or. 
vacuum^  thus  contradicting  Plato  and  Epicurus,  whose  axiom  was,  'from  nothing  can  nothing 
proceed/ — Goutiimii  veiy  pointedly  combats  this  idea  of  the  world  proceeding  from  nature : 
'If  it  be  said,  that  nature  is  to  be  identified  with  things  themselves,  then  you  make  the  cause 
«md  the  effect  the  same  -,  or  if  you  mean  that  nature  is  something  separate  from  things,  then 
what  have  you  obtained,  for  this  which  you  call  nature  must  be  competent  to  the  work  of 
creation,  &c.  and  this  is  what  we  caU  God.* 

Having  thus  exhibited  the  nature  and  similarity  of  the  Hindoo,  Greek  and  Egyptian  systems 
on  this  subject,  let  us  next  compare  the  id^as  of  these  difierent  schools  relative  to  the  Divine. 
Nature. 

The  Vedantees  speak  of  God,  unconnected  with  creation,  as  a  being  perfectly  abstracted, 
dwelling  in  a  state  of  profound  repose,  similar  to  deep  sleep,  in  which  the  person  has  no  men- 

1  Codwirth.  •  BaMd. 
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tal  intercoune  nvith  the  world,  p.  366.  In  a  passage  already  quoted,  we  find  the  I^^rpttans 
entertained  a  similar  idea,  that  'God  always  remains  in  the  solitarlhess  of  his  own  unity^  thens 
being  nothing  intelligible  in  him/^  Epicurus  '  considers  the  condition  of  the  gods  as  whoUf 
separate  from  the  world,  and  enjoying  no  other  felicity  than  that  which  arises  from  inactlre 
tranquillity/^ 

Another  idea  much  inculcated  among  all  the  ancient  philosophers  was,  that  God  was  the  soul 
of  the  world.  'He  is  the  soul  of  all  creatures.'*  '  Horus  Apollo,  an  Egyptian,  affirmed 
that  God  was  a  spirit  that  pervaded  the  whole  world,  and  that  nothing  at  all  consisted  with- 
out God/4  Agreeing  with  this  also  are  these  lines  of  Virgil : 

'  Hdow  first  that  heaven  and  earth's  compacted  (nmt. 
And  flowinfc  waters,  and  the  starry  flame. 
And  both  the  radiant  lig^hts — one  common  soni 
Inspires,  and  feeds,  and  anknates  the  whole.'— Cadiroitik. 

'  Anaxagoras  and  Flato  affirmed  that  God,  passing  through,  pervaded  all  things :'  *  Epic* 
fetus  and  Antoninus  also  asserted,  that  as  soon  as  the  soul  is  released  from  the  body,  it  retimw 
to  the  soul  of  the  world.' 

Some  philosophers  taught,  that  althou^  God  pervaded  all  things,  he  remained  untouched 
by  :%isible  objects :  '  Spirit  has  no  intercourse  with  visible  objects :  the  intercourse  is  that  of 
intellect.'^  *  Whether  clothed  or  unclothed,  since  I  resemble  the  purity  of  a  mirror,  of  ether, 
and  of  simple  knowledge,  I  [spirit]  am  the  same.  The  errors  of  the  understanding,  seen  in 
visible  things,  are  no  more  in  the  discoverer  or  lord,  than  the  faults  of  things  made  visible  are 
in  the  sun.'^  ^  Spirit  is  distinct  both  from  matter  and  from  the  works  formed  from  matter, 
for  spirit  is  immutable.'      ^The  vital  spirit, through  its  vicinity  to  the  world  as  sovereign^  in* 

flaences  inanimate  things  as  the  load-stone  the  needle.'  ^  When  the  universe  falls  upon  spi* 
rit  [as  a  shadow  upon  a  wall],  it  becomes  visible :  spirit  is  said  to  be  empty  like  space.'^  The 
idea  which  is  evidently  meant  to  be  inculcated  here  is,  that  spirit  is  the  mere  manifester,  and 
that  it  has  nothing  to  do  either  with  the  creation  or  the  government  of  the  world.  Aristotle 
taught,  that  *  God  observes  nothing ;  he  cares  for  nothing  beyond  himself.'— Cudworth  says, 
<  Jamblicus  tells  us,  that  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  for  material  and  corporeal  things,  was 
mud  or  floating  water ;  but  they  pictured  God  as  sitting  upon  the  lote  tree,  above  the  watery 

1  Cadwortb.  i  Ekifield.         S  VWi-Vyasfi,  p.  W,        4  Cudworth,        S  PtttttnjWce ,  p.  398L 
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aadywUchflifiufiesthe  transceadaat  emiiieDcjr  of  the  deitjaboTematter,  and  its  intellectual 
empire  orer  the  w«rid.' 

In  direct  contradiction  to  tiiis  was  the  doctrine  inculcated  principally  in  the  V^dantii  school, 
i^atGod  was  matter  as  well  as  life:  'Bdimhu  is  the  cause  of  all  things^  as  well  as  the  things 
themselves.  If  it  be  not  allowed  that  he  is  the  day  as  well  as  the  potter^  it  will  follow,  that 
he  was  indebted  to  some  other  for  the  clay.*^  '  We  have  now  made  it  manifest,*  says  Cud- 
worth,  '  that,  according  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  theology,  from  which  the  Greek  and  Euro- 
pean systems  were  derived,  there  was  one  intellectual  deity,  one  mind  or  wisdom,  which,  as 
it  produced  all  things  from  itself,  so  does  it  contain  and  comprehend  the  whole,  and  is  itself, 

in  a  manner,  all  things.'  Seneca  says,  *  What  is  God  ?  He  Is  all  that  you  see  5  and  all  that 
you  do  not  see ;  and  he  alone  is  all  things,  he  containing  liis  own  work,  not  only  without, 
but  also  within.'^  '  Chrysippus  nsaintained  the  world  itself  to  be  God^  and  that  God  is  the 
power  of  fate/ 

Bearing  a  near  affinity  to  this  idea  was  anoiSier,  that  the  whole  material  universe  is  as  it 
were  the  clothing  or  body  of  the  deity,  while  the  vital  part  is  the  soul.  God  in  tins  state  10 
called  the  Viratd^PooTooshn.  For  a  particular  description  of  this  onitersal  body  and  soul^ 
M^page  289.  Cudworth  says,  <  The  pagans  did  not  worship  the  several  part«  of  the  world 
•s  really  so  many  true  and  proper  gods,  but  only  as  parts  and  membeis  of  their  one  supreme 
Goi^  that  great  mundane  animal^  or  whole  animated  worid,  taken  altogether  as  one  thing/ 
^  Man,  according  to  the  stoics,  is  an  image  of  the  world.*3 

A  number  of  tiie  Hindoo  philosophers  decUured  that  God  was  visible.  One  says,  <  God 
Ss  to  be  seen  by  tiie  yogee.'^  <  The  risible  fonn  of  God  is  ligfat*^  ^  God  is  not  without  forn, 
but  none  of  the  five  elements  contribute  to  his  form.'^  <  God  is  possessed  of  form.'^  Kupilp 
pbjecis  to  this  dpctrine,  <  When  the  v^dii  speaks  of  spirit  as  being  visible,  it  merely  means,  that 
it  is  perceired  by  the  understanding  only :  for  the  understanduig  cannot  make  spirit  known ; 
it  c^n  only  make  known  its  own  operations ;  npr  is  there  any  reason  why  another  should  make 
JciDownGod:  he  is  made  known,  and  shakes  himself  Juiown.'  page  325. 

1  V4da-Vya«i,  p.  864.  8  How  closely  does  thii  afrree  witk  the  fragalent  of  Orpheus, '  God  from 

9JI  eternity  contained  within  himself  the  onfonned  principles  of  the  material  world,  which  consisted  of  |l 
compound  creation,  the  active  power  directing  the  passive.'  S  Enfield.  4  Putfinjaiee,  page  2*28. 

j5  Kftnadll,  page  229.  6  Bhrigoo,  page  938.  7  Kfishyi^pfi,  page  947 ;  Ashwttiayiintt,  page  952 ; 

yishwaa^trfi,  page  254;  J&m&dfignee,  page  264 ;  Poifheeoasee,  page  955;  Pr&jap&tee,  page  256;  Nar^f- 
;lkngfad vjiage  257 ;  Karthmuineey  page  9G0 ;  Lokakshee,  page  261 ;  Jatookurnfi,  pajjfc  ^. 
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By  other  sages  the  Great  Spirit  and  the  spirit  in  man  are  identified  as  one  :  ^  I  aDd  alfot&er 
llving  creatures,  like  the  vacuum,  are  one,*  *  The  yogee  worships  atmn  [self],  viewing  Mm* 
self  equally  in  all  beings,  and  all  equally  in  himself/^  ^  Brumhii  and  indi?iduated  spirit  are 
one.'  ^  That  which,  pervading  all  the  members  of  the  body,  is  the  cause  of  life  or  motion,  is 
called  individuated  spirit ;  and  that  which  pervading  the  whole  universe,  gives  life  and  motion 
to  all,  is  Brnmhu.^^  ^  There  is  no  difference  between  the  Incarcerated  and  the  perfectly  ab- 
stracted spirit ;  the  body  is  mere  illusion.'^  ^  There  is  no  difference  between  spirit  and  the 
soul.'i  ^  If  a  person  well  understands  spirit,  he  [knows  himself  to.  be}  that  spirit.'^  ^  This  is 
the  voice  of  the  vedft  and  the  smritees^  Spirit  know  thyself.'^  These  philosophers  maintained 
also  that  spirit  does  not  receive  the  consequences  of  actions  :  Ropilu  says,  ^  spirit  receives 
pleasure  and  pain  as  a  wall  the  shadow,  but  that  which  enjoys  or  suffers  is  the  understanding,' 

Respecting  the  unity  of  God,  Kupilii  thus  speaks,  <  The  v^da  andsmritees  teach  us,  that 
spirit  is  one  when  we  apply  to  it  discriminating  wisdom,  and  many  when  united  to  matter.^ 
The  Hindoo  sages  had  evidently  no  idea  of  a  trinity  in  the  one  God  ;  and  it  is  unreasonabte  to 
expect  that  so  deep  a  mystery,  peculiar  to  dtvtlie  retebitioii,  should  be  dicorer^d  by  them  :  the- 
only  semblance  of  this  doctrine  is  fo^nd  in  the  three  created  gods,  Bramha,  Yisbnoo  and  Shivi^ 
and  to  these  three  gods  are  assigned  the  affairs  of  the  whole  universe  as  comprised  in  the  weA 
of  creatt<»n,  preservation  and  destruction.  Tliese  form  the  Supreme  Gavemnfent,  and  all  tiie 
other  gods  are  the  subordinate  officers  of  government^  judges,  magistrates,  constables,  &c* 

The  opinions  of  all  these  sagen  respecting  God  may  be  thus  summed  up : — Kupiln  admits  a 
deity,  but  declares  that  he  Is  wholly  separate  from  all  terrene  affairs ;  and  is  in  fact  <  the  un- 
known God  ;*  that  the  soul  in  a  state  of  liberatioa  is  God ;  that  nature  is  the  source  of  eve* 
ry  thing. — Patunjulee  maintains  e^ractly  the  same  opinions.— Joiminee  acknowledges  a  God. 
distinct  from  the  soul ;  that  this  God  is  subject  to  actions,  and  tiiat  while  in  this  state  of 
subjection  he  communicates  a  power  to  actions  to  produce  and  govern  all  things. — V^du-Vyasii 

speaks  of  God  as  sometimes  perfectly  abstracted,  and,  according  io  tlie  Egyptian  idea,  ^  re- 

« 

maining  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  unity  ;'  and  at  other  periods  as  uniting  to  himself  matter^ 
in  which  union  he  is  considered  as  the  animal  souh  The  energy  necessary  to  the  work  of 
creation  he  considers  as  distinct  from  Brnmhu,^  but  dependent  upon  him. — Goatumd  and  K&- 

1  Kttpilfi,  page  S50.  2  VAir«^ Vyasli ,  page  SG2.  S  V^dti-Vyastt,  pa^e  S71.  4  Kri nUtf, 

page  2SS.  5  K&pil&,  page  S20.  6  KQpUtt,  page  S22.  7  Pa«re  338.  8  Plato S  idea 

wa»,  that  there  were  two  eternal  and  independent  canses  of  all  things,  God  and  matter. 
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mmU  ipea^  of  Ckd  as  distinct  frem  the  soal ;  u  m  almightj  Being,  creatinj^  the  valTefie  1^ 
bis  eonmitod,  nsiiig  atofiSis.  They  consider  tiie  MqI  i^  sejNirate  from  the  Great  Spirit,  and  at 
absok^be^  In  it  at  tin  period  of  liberation,— The  Satwftt&s  and  the  Ponranids  speak  of  God  m 
^aiebtiailj  clothed  irith  body :  the  fonner  taa^t,  that  God,  in  the  eneigf  of  joy,  gare  birtli 
io  the  world  proceeding  from  himseif ;  that  hnman  soids  are  separate  from  the  dirialty^— The 
Pouianics  believe,  that  Vishnoo,  full  of  the  quality  of  tmtii,  is  God ;  and  that  he,  taking  tiie 
form  of  Braooha^  as  possessiiig  the  qnaliiy  leading  to  activity,  created  the  woild ;  that  he  pn* 
serves  it  in  hb  own  proper  character ;  and  that,  assoaung  the  form  of  Shiv^,  he,  poasessiog  the 
quality  of  darkness,  will  destroy  all  things. — The  Joinns  deny  the  exbtence  of  such  a  being 
'kttGod ;  contend  that  aatureis  the  soan^e  of  ail  things,  and  that  merit  and  demerit  govern  the 
worid. — ^Many  Bouddhiis  appear  to  have  denied  the  divine  existence,  as  well  as  tke  oxisteBC^ 
.    of  human  souls,  and  a  future  state. 

When  speaking  of  God  in  hb  abstvaet  state,  some  of  the  Hindoo  sages  could  express  sub^ 
^e  conceptions  though  mixed  with  error :  Thus  K^lpilfl,  'I  [spirit]  am  all-pervadiog,  paci<- 
tc,  the  total  of  pure  spirit,  pure,  the  inconeieivable,  simple  life,  pure  ether,  nndecayable,  u&* 
fluxed,  boundless,  without  qualities,  untroubled,  unchangeable.'!  ^God  is  a  spirit  without 
passions,  separated  from  matter.  He  is  pure  wisdom  and  happiness;  everlasting,  incompre* 
hen^ble,  and  unchangeable.  After  describing  all  existences,  he  is  that  which  is  none  of 
these.'S  '  Spirit  is  lovely,  and  is  identified  with  love.*^  Goutum^Ts  ideas  of  the  divine 
nature  appear  to  come  nearer  to  divine  revelation  than  those  of  any  other  of  the  Hindoo  phi-* 
losophers  :  ^  God  is  placable,  glorious,  the  creator,  the  preserver  and  the  regenerator  of  all 
'  things.'  And  yet  almost  with  the  same  breath  he  speaks  in  a  most  confused  manner :  ^  God 
Is  capable  of  unity,  of  division,  of  increase,  of  assigned  dimensions  ;  he  possesses  wisdom,  de» 
sire^  and  thought.'^  Kiipiln,  on  the  other  hand,  strips  God  of  all  attributes :  <  Spirit  has  no 
fualities.  Where  the  operations  of  the  understanding  are  wanting^  spirit  perceives  nothing**^ 

The  Hindoo  system  never  recognizes  God  under  the  Christian  idea  of  Providence  :  Kiipilft 

eays^  ^  When  we  speak  of  spirit  as  the  sovereign,  we  merely  mean,  that  it  receives  the  opera* 
Uons  of  the  understanding,  as  a  mirror  receives  the  shadow."      ^Spirit  as  the  sustainer  of  the 

embryo  [atomic]  world,  may  be  called  its  supporter.'^       PutnnjMee  says  in  the  same  strain^ 

^Spirit  is  not  excluded,  iMit  is  necessary  as  the  manifester,  through  intellect.'    ^  Spirit  has  no 

1  Page  860.  2  Y^dtt- Vyasfi,  page  SSI.         t  K&pim,  pags  $45.  4  Page  22S.  S  Page  S4i. 
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intarcoune-  with  material  objects/  pa^e  39%  It  is  trae,  indeed^  that  Vddfi^Vyasft  spealo  of 
Bramha  as  the  charioteer,  but  in  this  character  he  himself  is  subject  In  his  dispensatlMis  to  the 
merit  or  demerit  of  the  govemed.  K&piln  plainly  maintainS|  that  ^  God  has  aothfau;  to  do 
^ith  creatures,  nor  they  with  him.'^  Epicurus  says,  ^  It  is  not  consistent  with  our  natural  no* 
tions  of  the  gods,  as  happy  and  immortal  beings,  to  suppose  that  they  encumber  themselTes  wkh 
the  management  of  the  world,  or  are  subject  to  the  cares  and  passions  which  must  necessarily 
attend  so  great  a  chaige.  We  are  therefore  to  cooceire  that  the  gods  hate  no  intercoune 
with  mankind,  nor  any  concern  with  the  afiairs  of  the  world.' 

On  the  subject  of  CreaOon^  the  BUndop  philosophers  were  as  msoh  at  variance  as  on  that  of 
the  diTine  nature ; 

We  haye  already  seen,  that  by  sereral  philosophers  matter  itself  was  considered  as  capable 
of  the  work  of  creation.  Kfipilu,  Soomuntoo,  Vyagro^Padfi,  and  P6tdnj&lee  all  maintain  this 
doctrine.  Kftnadn  appears  to  maintain  the  same  opinion,  when  he  says,  ^  In  creation  two  atoms 

begin  to  be  agitated,  till  ^t  length  they  become  separated  from  their  former  union,  and  thei 
unite,  by  w|uch  a  new  substance  is  formed,  which  possesses  the  qupJities  of  the  things  from 
^hich  it  arose.'^  The  Pythagoreans  held,  that  motion  is  the  effect  of  a  power  essential  to 
matter,  and  that  no  separate  cause  was  required  or  employed.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  Plato^ 
that  there  is  in  matter  a  necessary  but  blind  ai^d  refractory  force. 

Veda-Vyasii,  Vushisht'hfi,  and  Vrishfispatce  believed  that  God  united  to  himself  mattei^ 
find  thus  formed  the  worid.  *Ia  thjs  unioq,  says  Vushisht'hu,  the  quality  of  darkness  prc» 
Tailed,  and  hence  arose  the  desire  of  giving  birth  to  creatures.'^  These  philosophers  speak 
of  the  ppwer  or  force  which  cfiu^es  the  procession  and  continued  progress  of  things,  as  reside 
ing  in  this  illusion.  They  thus  argue  :  the  yogee,  abstracted  from  all  sublunary  objects,  per^ 
ceives  no  necessity  for  a  thousand  thingstcalled  for  in  a  secular  state ;  but  he  is  happy  in  him* 
self,  and  seeks  no  human  intercourse ;  but  should  this  yogee  fall  from  this  elevation,  and  be^i 
come  ensnared  by  worldly  attachment,  bis  mind  will  then  become  concentrated  on  this  object 
of  his  affections,  and  he  will  feel  Immediate  subjection  to  a  thousand  wants.  This  mode  of 
reasoning  they  apply  to  God^  and  thus  account  for  creation :  God  becomes  united  to  illusion^ 
^d  he  then  feels  the  desire  of  creation,  and  forms  the  world.  Thus  Y^dd-Yyasu,  <  The  mas« 

)  page  399.  2  Page  434.  8  Page  299- 
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'of  inasion  forms  the  inconceiTable  and  onspeakable  energy  of  God,  wbich  is  the  cause  of  ail 
things.  In  creation,  God  united  to  himself  shnktee,  or  energy,  in  which  reside  the  three  qua- 
lities.*^ Cicero  tells  us, '  that  the  vii  or  force  which  was  in  all  those  things  called  God  or 
deified,  was  really  no  other  than  something  of  God  in  erery  thing  that  is  good/^  In  con* 
fbrmity  with  these  ideas^  God  is  spoken  of  by  the  Hindoo  sages  as  the  active  power,  and 
matter  as  passive  in  the  work  of  creation^  and  hence  the  terms  male  (poorooshu)  and  female 
(priikritee)  are  frequently  found  in  their  writings :  '  God^  when  the  active  and  passive  powers 
are  united,  possesses  form.'^  *  The  supreme  cause  exists  in  two  parts  like  the  seed  of  the  cicer 
arietinum,  which  represent  the  active  and  passive  powers  of  nature.*4  '  In  creation  the  active 
power  directed  the  passive.*^  '  According  to  some  writers,  the  monad  [of  Pythagoras]  denotes 
the  active  principle  in  nature,  or  God ;  the  duad,  the  passive  principle  or  matter.*<^  £mpe* 
dodes  says,  '  The  first  principles  of  nature  are  of  two  kinds,  active  and  passive  j  the  active  is 
imiiy  or  God,  the  passive  matter.'  Plato  seems  to  express  a  similar  opinion,  when  he  attrU 
butes  all  the  evils  of  the  present  state  to  matter ;  that  is,  union  to  matter.  The  terms  sMkiee^ 
eneigy,  MdyUy  crade  matter,  and  prikkrUee^  illusion,  sdl  expressive  of  the  properties  of  mat« 
ter,  are  used  to  signify  that  from  which  material  tilings  arose;  and  hence  says  VedA-Vyasd, 
^Illusion  is  the  producing  cause  of  consciousness,  of  the  understanding,  of  intellect,  of  the  five 
senses,  the  five  oi^ans,  the  five  kinds  of  air  in  the  body,  of  crude  matter,  and  of  all  other 
material  things/?  Here  we  have  the  doctrine  that  matter,  &c.  were  created ;  and  V^dii* 
Tyastt  adds,  ^The  universe  was  formed  from  vaonum,  air,  fire,  water,  and  earth.    The  first 

thing  created  was  vacuum.'^  In  direct  opposition  to  this  last  sentence,  Kiipilft  says,  <  There 
■K  vome  remarks  In  the  vidfi  and  smritees  which  lead  to  tiie  conclusion,  that  the  intellectual 
part  [of  the  universe]  was  first  created.^  'God,'  says  Plato,  <  produced  mind  prior  in  time 
as  well  as  excellence  to  the  body.* — Gout^imfi,  not  acknowledging  the  opinions  either  of  Kti* 
pilfi  or  of  Vedi-Vyasfi,  says,  ^God  being  possessed  of  eight  qualities  or  dispositions,  existing 
eternally  witMn  himself,  manifested  himself  in  a  body  of  light  [VMu-Yyasii  contends  for  his 
uniting  to  himself  darkness  or  matter],  from  whence  the  primary  atoms  issned.'^^  '  Kupila 
on  the-other  hand,  maintains,  that  the  world  was  produced  by  the  twenty-four  principles  of 
things  as  an  assisting  cause.'^l  Enfield  says,  that  the  Per^ns,  the  Ind£uis,  the  Egyptians, 
and  all  the  celebrated  Grecian  philosophers  held,  tiiat  principles  weie  the  first  of  all  things* 

1  See  pages  B65  and  23t.  2  Codworth.  S  UgOatyfi,  p.  916.  4  Vishooo,  p.  S49. 

S  UgtetyH,  page  MT.  6  Enfield.  7  Page  SST.  8  Page  flSl :  AnaximeoM  taught,  tiiat 

tb^  fubtle  ether  was  the  first  material  principle  in  nature.  9  Page  333.  10  Page  2W. 
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Gouttimii  taught  the  doctrine  of  an  archetjpe  or  pattern  from  which  all  things. were  creal* 
ed :  ^  The  creator  next,  using  the  primary  atoms,  gave  existence  to  the  first  form  or  pattern  of 
things,  from  which,  in  union  with  merit  and  demerit,  creation  arose.'l  Knpiiii  also  says,  ^  from 
the  elements  water,  fire,  air,  and  space,  and  the  primary  atoms,  combined,  a  pattern  or  archetype 
is  formed,  from  which  the  Tisible  nnirerse  springs.'^  ^God,'  says  Plato,  ^  that  he  might  form 
a  perfect  world,  followed  that  eternal  pattern,'  &c. 

Several  philosophers  taught  that  the  world  was  eternal.  Hence,  says  Rupilu,  ^This  uni- 
rerse  is  the  eternal  tree  Bramhd,  which  sprung  from  an  imperceptible  seed  [matter] .'' — 
ChyYonu  says,  ^  The  world  has  no  creator.'4  Epicurus  says,  ^  the  universe  always  existed, 
and  will  always  remain.'  ^  Aristotle  acknowledged  no  cosmogonia,  no  temporary  produc- 
tion of  the  world,  but  concluded  it  to  have  been  from  eternity .'5  He  supposed  it  absurd  to 
think,  that  ^God  who  is  an  immoveable  nature,  and  whose  essepce  is  act  or  eoergy^  should 
have  rested  or  slept  from  eternity,  doing  nothing  at  all ;  and  then,  after  infinite  ages,  should 
have  begun  to  move  the  maUer,  or  make  the  world.^       Punchanjunu,  a  Hindoo  sage,  enter* 

tained  more  correct  Ideas,  and  says,  <  To  make  ai^y  thing  besides  God  eternal,  is  to  make  more 
than  one  God.'7 

There  were  others  wlio  taught  that  matter,  atoms,  and  the  primary  elements,  were  eternal: 
Vrishfispfitee  says,  ^  From  ten  elements  every  thing  arose,  one  of  which^  Avidyu  [matter] 
was  nncreated»'^  Go&tdmft  maintains  that  ^  atoms  are  eternal.*^  He  is  followed  by  Po|- 
t'h5ln6tee,  ^  the  universe  is  composed  of  uncreated  atoms,  incapable  of  entension.'io  Kona^p 
aays,  ^  Atoms  are  uncreated,  and  are  of  four  kinds,  frpm  which  arose  earth,  water,  light  anfl 
air.'ll  The  idea  of  the  Hindoo  philosopherp  was,  that  crude  matter  and  the  primary  elemenlfs 
partake  of  the  three  qualities  in  equal  proportions ;  but  matter,  or  the  paasi? e  principle,  in  the 
stoical  system,  is  destitute  of  all  qualities.  *  Matter,'  according  to  Plato,  <is  an  eternal  and  ig- 
nite principle.' w  Democritua  says,  *  Whailef^r  exists  must  owe  its  being  to  necessaiy  and  aetf- 
existent  principles :  the  principles  of  all  things  are  two,  atoms  and  vacuum-'*'  Epicums  sajf, 
« These  first  principles,  or  simple  atoms,  are  divisible  by  no  force,  and  therefore  must  i^e 
immntable.'i4— As  though  self-oontHMjiction  and  variety  of  opinion  were  to  have  no  boundj, 
two  of  these  philosophers  appear  to  affirm,  that  atoms  are  not  eternal :  Goutumn  says,  « From 

1  Page  287.  S  Pa?c  22t.  8  Page  8S6.  4  Pai?e  25T.  5  Enfield.  0  Cud'wortH. 

7  Pa?e  5ae2.  8  Page  259.  9  Page  210.  la  Page  JW.  11  Page  4aS.  12  finfiiM. 

13  Enfield.  14  Enfield. 
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God,  as  a  body  of  light,  ike  primary  atoms  issned  ;'^  and  V^dii-Vyasii  delireis  a  umilar  opt* 
nion  :  ^  The  pitmary  eleoMstg,  at  creatioo,  were  produced  in  an  atomic  fonn.'^ 

Yet  there  were  acniie  philosophers  whose  coneeptions  of  €k>das  tKie  creator  were  more  cor> 
rect :  Pilit&i^ee  sajs>  '  Thie  universe  axose  from  the  will  or  the  command  of  Ood,  who  in* 
fused  into  the  system  a  power  of  perpetual  progression  ;*'  and  Jaftookjknfi,  anodier  aage^ 
ddiivers  a  similar  opinion:  *  Creatum  arose  out  of  the  will  of  God,  who  created  a  power  to 
produce  and  direct  the  uoiTcrse.'^  Yet  here  the  chiisiiaa  readter  wUl  percehre  an  essential 
error  in  the  idea  that  the  power  to  create  was  sometidng  dcrhed  from  the  deity.  None  of 
the  ancient  heathen  could  divest  themselves  of  the  idea,  that  the  creation  and  goTcrnment  of 
the  universe  would  be  too  troublesome  to  the  I>ivine  BeLi^;  an  Idea  which  oontains  the  gross- 
est reflection  on  the  infinite  wisdom,  power,  and  beneTolence  of  God. 

Such  were  the  ideas  of  the  Hindoo  philosophers  refatire  to  the  origin  of  things.  Respect'^ 
iBg  the  merld  itself,  both  as  the  product  of  divine  wisdom  and  as  a  stage  of  action,  their  opi- 
nions were  equally  incorrect : — VyughrukArnd  says,  ^The  world  is  false,  though  God  is  unit' 
ed  to  it/^  Rupim  delivers  a  similar  idea  :  ^  That  part  of  the  world  which  is  permanent  is  in- 
tellect :  all  the  rest  is  contemptible,  because  unsuhstanttal.'  Again,  <  This  error-formed  world 
is  like  a  bubble  on  the  water :  we  can  never  Say  that  it  does  not  exist,  nor  tliat  it  does.  It' 
is  as  unreal  as  when  the  thirsty  deer  mistakes  the  fog  on  the  meadow  for  a  pool  of  water.*^ 
Visible  things  were  regarded  by  Plato  as  fleeting  shades.  Yet  KdpUu  speaks  more  rationally 
when  he  says,  *  The  world  resembles  a  lodging-house ;  there  is  no  union  between  it  and  tlie 
oecufHer  :V  and  Knnad&thus  corrects  the  folly  of  these  ascetics :  <  Visible  objects  are  not  to 
be  despised,  seeing  the  most  important  future  effects  arise  out  of  them.'^ 

As  far  as  these  philosophers  were  yogSes,  or  advocates  for  Ae  system  of  abstraction,  they ' 
necessarily  felt  but  little  reverence  for  tht  gods^  since  they  considered  absorption,  to  which 
the  gods  themselves  had  not  attained,  as  a  felicity  far  greater  than  all  their  heavens  could  sup- 
ply :  hence  says  K^pilft,  <  Even  the  residence  of  Biimhn  is  hett,  for  it  is  full  of  the  impurity 
of  death :  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  those  who  aromore  glorious  than  yourself,  arc 

1  Pa^  227.  Tliose  philosophers,  says  Enfield,  who  held  the  system  of  emanatloD,  conceived  God  to 
have  been  etermlly  the  source  of  matter.  2  P«ge  2S1.  a  Psge  SSB.  4  Page  262.  ft  I'agc  mL 
6  Pa^e  3^10.  7  Pa^  SftS.  8  Pa|;e  4S7. 
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miserable  in  consequence  of  their  subjection  io  the  three  goonfts ;  and  being  constantly  terrified 
with  the  fear  of  transmigration,  eten  they  seek  liberation.' 

The  Hindoo  philosophers  nerer  directed  tiieir  disciples  to  worship  BramhA,  the  one  God, 
except  by  the  forms  denominated  yoga,  and  in  which  we  find  little  that  can  be  called  wor- 
ship  :  their  object  was  not  to  enlarge  the  understanding  and  elevate  die  passions,  bat  rather 
to  destroy  both  in  their  attempts  to  attain  perfect  abstraction  of  mind.  So  that  what  Cud- 
worth  says,  '  Some  contend  that  the  supreme  God  was  not  at  all  worshipped  by  the  pagans,' 
is  substantially  true  respecting  the  Hindoos. 

When  these. ascetics  condescend  to  notice  the  gods,  they  speak  of  Brnmha  just  as  Hesiod 
and  others  speak  of  Jupiter,  that  he  is  '  the  father  of  the  gods,  and  that  to  him  the  creatio|i 
of  all  things  is  to  be  attributed.'^  They  also  give  Brfimha  two  associates,  Vishnoo  and  Shira, 
.and  in  the  hands  of  this  triumvirate  place  the  work  of  general  creation,  preservation,  and 
destruction,  thus  holding  up  a  most  surprising  and  unaccountable  union  between  the  Hindoos, 
the  Greeks,  and  Romans  :  *  Maximus  Tyrlus  observes,'  says  Cud  worth,.  ^  that  Homer  shares 
the  government  of  the  world  among  the  triumvirate  of  gods,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto. 
The  Roman  and  Samothracian  trinity  of  gods,  worshipped  altogether  in  the  capitol,  were 
Jupiter^  Minerva  and  Juno.' 

It  is  inculcated  in  every  part  of  the  Hindoo  writings  that  the  gods  were  created.  All  the 
sages,  though  some  of  them  made  matter  and  even  the  world  eternal,  agree  with  Vrihasputee, 
who  certainly  meant  to  include  the  gods,  ^  God  is  from  everlasting :  every  thing  else  has  a  de* 
rived  existence.'^  ^  All  beings,'  says  Hareetu, '  from  Brumha  to  the  sma^est  insect,  constant* 
ly  reap  what  they  have  sown  in  former  births.'^  Cudworth  says,  ^  the  heathen  poets,  though 
seeming  sticklers  for  polytheism,  except  one  only  unmade  deity,  asserted  all  the  other  to  be  ge- 
nerated, or  created  gods.' 

It  might  be  asked.  If  Brnmha,  Vishnoo,  and  Shivu  preside  over  human  affairs,  what  work 
is  there  assigned  to  the  other  gods  ?  Most  of  the  gods,  who  are  not  the  varied  forms  of  these 
three,  preside  over  some  particular  part  of  creation  or  of  terrene  affairs  :  thus  Kartik^yu  is  the 
god  of'War,  Lukshmee  is  the  goddess  of  prosperity,  &c.  ^  Cicero  did  not  suppose,'  says  Cud- 

1  tttdwortii.  2  Page  239.  8   Page  248. 
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worA,  « tlie  supreme  god  to  do  all  tfaiDgs  immedifttely  and  by  himself,  but  he  assigned  some 
certun  parts  and  proTinces  to  other  inferior  gods.'  ^  Amongst  the  pagans/  adds  the  same 
writer,  ^  there  was  nothing  without  a  god  :  one  presided  over  the  rocking  of  the  cradle,  ano- 
Iker  over  the  sweeping  of  the  house,  ainother  over  the  ears  of  cotn,  another  over  th^  husk,  and 
another  over  the  knots  of  straw  and  grass.' 

Exactiy  the  same  idea  prevailed  among  the  Hindoo  philosophers  as  is  attributed  to  ScsTobi 
and  Varro,  who,  says  Cudworth,  <  agreed  that  the  ciril  theology  then  established  by  the  Ro- 
man laws,  was  only  the  theology  of  the  vulgar,  but  not  the  true ;  that  there  was  anotiier  call- 
ed  the  theology  of  wise  men  and  of  truth.'  Still  we  must  remind  the  reader,  that  it  was  not 
the  grossness  or  absurdity  of  image  worship  that  offended  the  Hindoo  sages ;  they  aspired  to 
a  state  of  abstraction  from  earthly  things  which  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  vulgar,  and  which 
they  proudly  expected  would  elevate  them  to  a  perfect  union  with  the  deity,  leaving  the  gods 
and  their  worshippers  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  death,  and  to  transmigration  through  every 
reptile  form. 

Reipectittg  the  Btaie  of  man  in  this  world  the  Hindoo  philosophers,  appear  to  have  taught,  that 
ail  men  are  bom  under  the  influence  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  actions  performed  in  some  prior 
state  ;l  and  that  the  preponderance  of  merit  or  demerit  in  these  actions  regulates  the  quantity 
of  each  of  the  three  qualities  (goonds)  in  each  individual,  vis.  of  the  quality  Jeading  toT  truth 
and  consequent  emancipation,  of  that  to  activity,  and  of  that  to  darkness,  respectively  termed 
the  sntwu,  rnjo,  and  tdmo  goonds ;  which  qualities  have  an  overwhelming  influence  on  the  actions 
and  effects  of  the  present  birth.  Kdpiln  thus  describes  these  qualities  :  <  The  quality  leading  to 
troth,  produces  happiness ;  that  giving  rise  to  activity,  inclines  the  person  to  seek  his  happiness 
among  the  objects  of  sense,;  and  that  leading  to  darkness,  produces  insensibility.  The  first 
quality  leads  to  liberation;  the  second  to  temporary  happiness  in  the  heavens  of  the  gods,  and 
the  last  to  misery.'^ 

According  to  this  system,  therefore,  men  are  not  bom  as  candidates  for  a  celestial  prize, 
or  as  probationers  having  life  and  death  set  before  them,  every  thing  depending  on  their  cha- 

■ 

1  Foit'bcenfisee  says,  *  Merit  and  demerit,  as  well  as  the  nniverse,  are  eternal.'  p.  295.    Chy  v&u&  says, 
'  The  fates  of  men  arise  out  of  works  having  no  begionlng.'  p.  257. 

2  Pages  225,321. 
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laeCers  and  conduct  in  the  present  state ;  but  thejr  are  placed  under  the  efiftcts  of  actions 

\rhich  are  said  to  have  h:id  no  beginning,  and  whicb  regulate  the  qualities  or  complexion  of 

♦ 
the  character  90  entirely  as  to  remind  us  of  what  is  said  of  the  doctrine  of  hie  according  to 

Zeno  and  Chiysippus,  that  ^  it  implies  an  eternal  aad  ioiMtable  series  of  causes  and  effnctA 
to  which  the  deity  himself  is  subject.'  On  this  pcbsty  take  the  following  audiorities :  ^  Man 
are  born  subject  io  time,  place,  merit  and  demerit.'  ^  God  formed  creatures  according  to 
the  eternal  destiny  connected  with  their  meritorious  or  eTil  conduct.'^  *  God  created  every 
'Mug  In  an  inseparable  connection  with  the  merit  and  demerit  of  actions.'^  ^  God  himself  is 
subject  in  his  goTemment  to  the  merit  aad  demerit  of  works.'*^  <  Some  say,  that  the  Tevy  bo- 
dy, the  senses,  aad  tiie  faculties  also,  are  the  fruits  of  actions.'s  ^  Works  of  merit  or  de» 
:  merit  In  one  birth,  naturally  gire  ril^'to  rlrtue  or  vice  in  the  liext.'O  <  When  the  appoint- 
ed periods  of  passing  threugh  the  effects  of  meArit<Hrious  and  evil  actions  are  expired,  the  soul 
•will  obtain  emancipation.'^  <  Birth  Is  an  evit^  for  with  Mrth  all  manner  of  erils  are  con- 

nected.'d      Seneca  says,  'DItine  and  hnnan  affairs  are  alike  borne  along  in  an  irresistible 
current ;  cause  depends  upon  cause ;  effects  arise  in  a  long  succession.' 

Respecting  the  humaa  bodjfy  the  opinions  of  three  distinguished  philosophers  may  suftce : 
Kunadu  says,  ^  The  body  is  composed  of  one  element,  earth  :  water,  light,  air,  and  ether  i&re 
'  only  assistants,'  page  430.         Kdpild,  vcspecthig  the  origin  of  bodies,  dellTers  this  opinion  : 
'*  In  the  midst  of  that  universe  surrounding  egg,^  which  is  ten  times  larger  than  the  fourteen 
'  ^heres,  by  the  will  of  the  self-existent  was  produced  the  sfhoolo-shdrSrulO,'  page  335. — 
'<  Causing  the  rare  or  subtle  parts  of  his  own  lingA-shilreerJIli  to  fall  as  clothing  upon  the  sonis 
'  proceeding  from  himself,  God  created  all  animals :'  page  S34«         Yushisht'hn  sap,  *  From 
the  quality  leading  to  truth  in  space,  arose  the  power  of  hearing ;  from  the  same  in  air,  arose 
feeling ;  in  fire,  the  sight;  in  water,  taste ;  in  matter,  smell.  From  the  quality  leading  to  ac- 
tivity united- to  space,  arose  speech ;  from  the  same  in  air,  arose  the  power  of  the  hands ;  in 
light,  that  of  the  feet ;  in  water,  that  of  production  ;  and  in  earth,  that  of  expulsion  $  and  from 
this  quality  in  the  whole  of  the  five  elements,  arose  the  power  of  the  fivd  breaths,  or  air  re« 
ceived  into  or  emitted  from  the  body.         The  five  senses,  the  fire  organs  of  action,  the  fire 
.breaths,  with  the  mind  and  the  understanding,  form  the  embryo  body  :  a  particular  combina^ 

1  GoutAmft,  page  287.  2  Bhrigoo»  page  238.  S  Diikshb,  page  212. 

4  Ushira,  pag^e  26G.  5  Goljtumll,  page  407.  6  D^vbld,  page  248.  7  D&lLshO,  pai^e  242. 

8  Goutfimfl,  pas^e  423.  0  An  orphic  fra^rraent  is  ppeserved  by  Athenagoras,  in  which  the  formatioa  ot 

the  world  is  represented  under  the  emblem  of  an  egg.  10  From  st'hooIC^  gross,  and  shfircerii,  body. 

11  From  ling^i^,  atomic.  ^ 
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of  thM0  fbmt  tbe  kodj  i»  its  perfect  sUte.'i  Plato  says, '  When  that  pnndple  wiiicb 
we  call  ^ualit/  is  moved^  apd  acts  opoa  mattert  it  atidei^go^s  as  entire  change^  and  those  forms 
are  praduced  from  whkh  arises  the  direntfied  aad  ookeieiit  system  of  the  mUTerse*' 

The  mml  vas  ooosideied  by  all  Hiese  philosophers  as  God.  The  T^daateEs  were  of  opinion, 
tiiat  there  eaisted  no  diBtinction  between  ^irit  and  the  soal,  while  Kfipild  and  PdtAnjUee 
naintaiaed,  that  besides  the  soul  there  was  bo  such  thing  as  s{Hrit,  presendng  a  distioction  at 
the  same  time  between  the  son!  as  liberated  from  birth,  and  as  confined  in  a  bodily  state.  Those 
who  made  a  distinction  between  the  sonl  and  spirit  contended,  that  spirit  as  connected  with  the 
body  was  there  in  an  unmixed  and  intangible  state,  as  simple  light  or  eneigy,  and  not  as  in  any 
respect  polluted  by  ctU  actions,  the  painful  consequences  of  which,  in  a  sense  of  misery^  they 
contended  were  confined  to  the  sonl ;  and  if  in  any  part  of  this  work  an  idea  should  hare  been 
given,  tiiat  the  Great  Spirit,  in  an  Individuated  state,  enjoys  or  endnres  the  fruits  of  acUons, 
^cept  by  its  confinement  to  a  bodily  state,  the  reader  is  entreated  to  substitute,  in  any  such 
passage,  the  term  sonl.  By  the  term  jeevd,  or  sonl,  tiie  Hindoos  understand  «n  uncreated  being 
or  power,  separate  from  spirit,  the  subject  or  worshipper  of  spirit,  which  though  individuated 
has  one  senrce  common  to  all  sonU.  Kitpilft  says,  ^  some  maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  iil« 
dividoality  of  souls ;  but  this  is  false ;  for  all  boxAm  have  the  same  Titalit}.'^     JSevA  sonifies  life, 

and  the  author  knows  no  term  by  which  to  identify  i^  bat  tliat  of  soul  in  a  lower  sense.  The 
soul  thus,  according  to  some  of  these  sages,  is  depeBdent  oa  spirit  for  all  its  power,  and  under 
sprit  regulates  alt  the  motions  of  the  body :  to  the  aoai  is  also  ascribed  all  the  merit  and  demerit 
of  actions.  The  seat  of  spirit  is  said  to  be  in  the  brain,  and  of  the  soul  in  the  heart.  Strato 
taught,  <  that  the  seat  of  the  seal  was  in  tik  middle  of  the  brain.'  The  seal  is  also  said  to  be 
Sttbiect,  in  its  powers  and  actions^  to  the  bodily  state  in  which  it  is  placed. 

These  philosophers  farther  tao^t^  that  milai^  Ae  aitpii^  and  booddhee^  the  unthniandhtgy 
were  assistants  to  the  soul,  and  not  faculties  of  the  ^rit*  They  considered  all  firing  crea- 
tures as  possessed  of  souls ;  the  soul  of  a  beasl  being  the  same  as  that  in  rational  creatures^ 
that  in  beasts  being  only  more  confined  than  that  in  man.  'Ail  life  is  Bi^mhu,*  says  V^dil* 
Vyasu.  Archelaus  of  Miletus  taught,  that  animals  have  souls  which  dtfer  in  their  powers  ac* 
cording  to  the  structure  of  the  bodies  in  which  they  reside.  The  Hindoo  sages  distinguished^ 
however,  between  the  soul  and  animal  life,  the  latter  of  which  they  spoke  of  as  being  mere  vital 
hreath.      The  following  opinions  on  the  intellectual  part  of  man  ase  found  in  the  Hindoo 

1  Page  236.  3  Pai[^  SO. 
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writings : '  Mind  cannot  be  the  source  of  life  and  motion,  for  if  this  had  b*en  the  case,  wbea 
this  power  had  been  pursuing  something  else,  the  body  would  have  become  inanimate/i  ^  The 
understanding,  though  not  the  cause  of  light,  in  consequence  of  its  neamese  to  spirit,  possesses 
a  degree  of  radiance  superior  to  every  other  part  of  nature.'^  « The  understanding  receives 
the  forms  of  things,  and  they  are  reflected  upon  spirit*  It  is  through  the  operatiom  of  the 
understanding  that  things  are  perceived,'^  *  The  understanding  is  without  beginning,  for 
as  a  seed  is  said  to  contain  the  future  tree,  so  the  understanding  contains  the  habits  produced 
by  fate.'  ^  Empedocles,  maintained  that  <  not  only  man  but  brute  animals  are  allied  to  the 
diviuity,  for  that  one  spirit  which  pervades  the  universe  unite*  all  animated  beings  to  iUelf 
and  to  one  another.  It  is  therefore  unlawful  to  kill  or  eat  animals  which  are  allied  to  us  in 
their  principle  of  life** 

Having  thus  brought  man  on  the'  stage  of  action,  the  Hindoo  sages  point  out  three  modes 
of  religion^  the  lowest  of  which  relates  to  the  popular  ceremonies,  and  the  fruit  of  which  will 
be  a  religious  mind,  and  a  portion  of  merit  and  happiness.  If  these  religious  works  are  splen* 
did,  a  residence  with  the  gods  is  promised.    The  next  mode  is  that  of  devotion,  the  blessings 

promised  to  which  are  comprised  in  a  dwelling  near  God  in  a  future  state.  But  (hat  which 
these  sages  most  exalted  was  the  pursuit  of  divine  wisdom,  either  in  connection  with  ceremonies 
or  without  them,  by  discrimination,  subjection  of  the  passions,  and  abstraction  of  mind.  The 
fruit  promised  to  this  abstraction  is  liberation  or  absorption.  On  these  subjects  we  have  the 
following  opinions  :  <  Future  happiness  is  to  be  obtained  by  devotion,  assisted  by  a  sight  of 
the  image,  by  touching  it,  by  meditation  on  its  form,  worshipping  its-  feet  or  in  its  presence,' 
bowing  to  it,  serving  it  from  affection,' &;c.$  <  Those  ceremonies  by  which  the  knowledge  of 
the  divine  nature  is  obtained,  and  by  which  all  evil  is  for  ever  removed,  we  call  religion.*^ — 
'  Perform  the  appointed  ceremonies  for  subduing  the  passions  ;  listen  to  discourses  on  the  di« 
vine  nature,  fix  the  mind' unwaveringly  on  God,  purify  the  body  by  incantations  and  other 
ceremonies,  and  pursuade  thyself  that  thou  and  the  deity  ^re  one.'7  <  The  inferior  fruit  fol- 
lowing works  is  happiness  witii  the  gods.'^  Ashwulayiknfi  and  V6dd-VyasiS,  however,  pro- 
test against  the  performance  of  works  for  the  sake  of  reward  :  the  former  says,  *  It  is  improper 

to^  seek  for  a  recompense  for  works ;'  and  the  latter  says,  <  Works  are  not  to  be  considered  as 

« 

a  bai^in.'   Other  philosophers,  and  among  them  Shankilracharyo,  are  opposed  to  all  works : 

1  Goutrimtt,  page  S09.  2  P&tQnj6lee,  page  394.  8  KfipilQ,  page  S41.  4  R&piltl, 

page  SSr.  5  J&mttdBgnee,  page  254.  6  Kttnadtt,  page  428.  7  UglkstyQ,  page  246. 

Q  V^dfi-VyasD,  page  Seo, 
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the  latter  says,  '  Works  are  wholly  excluded,  and  knowledge  alone,  resilizing  eyery  thing  as 
Brjimhn,  procures  liberation.'! — In  direct  opposition  to  this,  QurgQ  says,  <  The  man  who  is 
animated  by  an  ardent  devotion,  whatever  opinions  he  embraces,  will  obtain  final  emaBCtpa- 
tion.'2  Narnda  suggests  another  way  to  beatitude  :  ^  Reliance  on  a  religious  guide,  singing  the 
praises  of  God,  and  abstraction,  lead  to  future  blessedness/'  All  these  philosophers  agreed 
,with  Shutatiipii,  that  ^  The  candidate  for  future  bliss  must  renounce  the  indulgence  of  the 
passions.'^ 

Although  many  things  are  found  in  the  philosophical  writings  of  the  Hindoos  farourable  to 
the  practice  of  religious  ceremonies  and  to  devotion,  yet  the  ancient  system,  it  is  evident,  strong- 
ly recommended  abstraction  and  the  practice  of  those  austerities  which  were  intended  to  an- 
nihilate the  passions.  In  this  work,  wisdom,  or  rather  discrimination,  was  considered  as  the 
most  effective  agent,  united  to  bodily  austerities.  On  this  subject  Kupilfi  thus  speaks :  <  We 
call  that  discriminating  wisdom  which  distinguishes  spirit  from  matter  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent natures :  the  immateriality  of  the  one  from  the  materiality  of  the  other,  the  good  of 
the  one  from  the  evil  of  the  other,  the  value  of  the  one  from  the  worthlessness  of  the  other.' 

*  Nothing  destroys  false  ideas  so  much  as  discrimination.'  *  Every  one  through  visible  objects 
knows  something  of  God,  but  abstract  ideas  of  God  none  possess,  except  as  discrimination  is 
acquired.'  ^  Discrimination,  seeing  it  prevents  false  ideas,  is  the  cause  of  liberation.'^  The 
reader  will  perceive  that  this  discrimination  was  to  be  connected  with  yogil,  which  is  thus  de« 
scribed  :   ^  The  restraining  of  the  mind,  and  confining  it  to  internal  motions,  is  called  yogfl.' 

*  Of  tie  eight  parts  of  yogd,  the  first  five  serve  the  purpose  of  subduing  the  passions.'^  ^  When 
the  yogee  renounces  all  assistance  from  the  understanding,  and  remains  without  the  exer- 
cise of  thought,  he  is  identified  with  Brumhu,  and  remains  as  the  pure  glass  when  the  shadow 
has  left  if^  The  exalted  powers  possessed  by  the  yogee  are  thus  mentioned  by  Pat linj alee: 
>  The  yogee  will  hear  celestial  soofids,  the  songs  and  conversation  of  celestial  choirs.^  He  will 
have  the  preception  of  their  touch  in  their  passage  through  the  air.'  ^  The  yogee  is  able  to 
trace  the  progress  of  intellect  through  the  senses,  and  the  path  of  the  animal  spirit  through 
the  nerves.  He  is  able  to  enter  a  dead  or  a  living  body  by  the  path  of  the  senses,  and  in  this 
body  to  act  as  though  it  were  his  own.*^  The  happy  state  of  stoicism  to  which  he  is  raised  is 
thus  described  by  Kiipilii:    ^  To  a  yogee,  in  whose  mind  all  things  are  identified  as  spirit, 

1  Page,  3G2.  2  Pa«re  259.  S  P«g«  ftS.  4  Page  248.  S  KopiKi, 

p.  Zt\,  S29  and  S42.  6  Pntiinjttlee,  pa^  '884.  7  V^dtt-Vyasb, page  S74.  8  Pythagoras 

is  said  to  have  been  permitted  to  hear  the  celestial  music  of  the  ipliere.  9  Paget  S88,  S89. 
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what  is  iafaiuatioil  ?  what  is  grief?  He  sees  all  things  as  one:  he  is  destitute  of  affections  ; 
he  ueitiier  rejoices  in  good,  nor  is  offended  with  cyiI.'^  ^  A  wise  man  sees  so  many  false 
things  in  those  which  are  called  true,  so  many  disgusting  things  in  those  which  are  called  plea- 
sant, and  so  much  misery  in  what  is  called  happiness,  that  he  turns  away  with  disgust.'  ^  He 
who  in  the  body  has  obtained  liberation,  is  of  no  cast,  of  no  sect,  of  no  order,  attends  to  no 
duties,  adheres  to  njo  shastrds,  to  no  formulas,  to  no  works  of  merit ;  he  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  speech  ;  he  remains  at  a  distance  from  all  secular  concerns;  he  has  renounced  the  lore  and 
the  knowledge  of  sensible  objects ;  he  is  glorious  as  the  autumnal  sky ;  he  flatters  none,  he 
honours  nooe^  he  is  not  woriihipped,  he  worships  none ;  whether  he  practises  and  follows  the 
customs  [of  his  country}  oc  not,  this  is  his  character.'^  Still  Pntunjulee  admits  the  possibi- 
lity of  this  abstraction  being  broken :  '  If  the  gods  succeed  in  exciting  desire  in  the  mind  of 
the  yogee,  he  will  be  thrown  back  to  all  the  evils  of  future  transmigrations.*'^ 

On  the  subject  of  deaiky  these  philosophers  entertained  no  idea  either  just  or  lolemii.  Shoo- 
nfi^Sh^pbJi  says,  ^  Material  things  undergo  no  real  change  ;  birth  and  death  are  only  appear* 
ances.'4  Goutdmu  says,  ^  Some  affirm,  that  death  is  to  be  identified  with  the  completion  of 
those  enjoyments  or  sufferings  which  result  from  accountability  for  the  actions  performed  in 
preceding  births.'  Others  call  the  dissolution  of  the  union  between  the  soul  and  the  body^ 
death  ;  and  others  contend  that  death  is  merely  the  dissolution  of  the  body.'^  Kunadii  expresses 
similar  ideas  in  these  words :  ^  Religion  and  irreligion,  at  birth,  taking  the  form  of  the  under- 
standing, .the  body,  and  the  senses,  become  united  to  them,  and  the  dissolution  of  this  union 
is  death.'^ 

Of  (ransmigraiion  these  philosophers  thus  speak  :  ^  The  impress  of  actions  [the  mark  of 
merit  or  demerit  left  on  the  mind  by  actions}  is  to  be  attributed  to  illusion.  Actions  per- 
formed under  the  inflaence  of  illusion  are  followed  by  eight  millions  of  blrthr.'  *  He  who  at 
death  loses  the  human  form,  loses  the  impressions  received  in  the  human  state ;  but  when  he 
is  born  again  as  a  man,  all  the  impressions  of  humanity  are  reyired.'^ — ^  £t  is  the  thirsts 
producing  seed  of  desire  that  giyes  birth  to  creatures.'^  <  Passion  is  the  chief  cause  of  reprow 
duction.*        *  The  flte  sources  of  misery,  that  Is,  ignorance,  selfishness,  pasMon,  hatred,  and 

I  Zeno  imagined  his  wise  man  void  of  all  passioiu  and  enwitions,  and  capable  of  being  liappyin  the  midst 
of  tortn re.— Plato  tays, '  Theoretical  philosophy  produces  a  contemplative  life,  in  vrhich  the  mind,  occu- 
pied on  meditations  purely  iBteUectaal,  acquires  a  resemblance  to  the  divuiity.'  S  &&ylltt» 
page  a49, 354.  .  S  Page  S90.  4  Page  269.  &  Page  407.  6»  Page.iSO. 
7  Pfitn^jiUce)  pa^es  8^2, 39L             8  Pages^dO,  801. 
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fear,  whidi' spring  from  the  actians  o^  former  birdis,  at  the  moment  of  a  person'^  birth  becomo> 
assistants  to  actions :  the  existence  of  pride,  passion,  or  envj,  infallibly  secures  a  birth  con«> 
nected  with  earthlj  attachment.  »  Men  who  are  moved  by  attachment,  envy,  or  fear,  become 
that  upon  which  the  mind  is  stedfastly  fixed.'  The  Pythagoreans  taagbt,  that  ^  after  the  rati- 
oaal  mind  is  freed  from  the  chains  of  the  body,  it  assumes  an  ethereal  rehicle,  and  passes  intO" 
the  regions  of  the  dead,  where  it  remains  till  it  is  sent  back  to  this  world,  to  be  the  inhabi- 
tant of  some  other  body,  bmtal  or  human.  These  ideas  were  the  foundation  of  their  absti- 
nence from  animal  food,  and  of  the  exclusion  of  animal  sacrifices  from  their  religious  ceremo- 
nies.' '  The  rational  soul,'  adds  Pythagoras,  ^  is  a  demon  sprung  from  the  dirine  soul  of  th«' 
woild,  and  sent  down  into  the  body  as  a  punishment  for  its  crimes  in  a  former  state.' 

Liberations^  or  absorption,  was  thus  treated  of  by  the  Hindoo  sages :  ^Emancipation  consists* 
in  the  extinction  of  all  sorrow.'^  ^  Future  happiness  consists  in  being  absorbed  in  that  God  who 
is  a  sea  of  joy .'3 — <  Exemption  from  future  birth  can  be  obtained  only  by  a  person's  freeing 
himself  from  all  attachment  to  sensible  objects.'  ^Discriminadnfi;  wisdom  produces  emancipa- 
tion.' ^  Tho  Vedantu  teaches,  that  discriminating  wisdom  produces  absorption  into  Brumhti ; 
the  Sankhyu  says,  absorption  into  life.'^  ^  Emancipation  is  to  be  obtained  by  perfect  abstraction' 
of  mind.'^ — ^  Liberation  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  divine  wisdom,  which,  however,  cannot* 
exist  in  the  mind  without  wholly  extinguishing  all  consciousness  of  outward  things  by  medita- 
tion on  the  one  Brnmhn.  In  this  manner  the  soul  may  obtain  emancipation  even  in  a  bodily 
state.*^— ^  By  ascending  through  the  states  of  a  student,  a  secular,  and  a  hermit,  a  person  will 
obtain  absorption.'^  ^  The  practice  of  ceremonies  and  divine  knowledge  are  both  necessary 
to  procure  liberation.'d  <  Absorption  will  immediately,  succeed  the  removal  of  mistake  respect- 
ing matter,  or  the  value  of  material  things.'^  Pythagoras  thought,  that  the  soul  after  successive 
purgations  would  return  to  the  eternal  source  from  which  it  first  proceeded. — ^Chrysippus  and 
Glean thes  taught,  that  even  the  gods  would  at  length  return  to  Jupiter,  and  in  him  lose  their 
separate  existence.  Jamdddgnee,  a  Hindoo  sage,  however,  rejects  this  idea  of  the  extinction 
of  all  identity  of  existence  in  a  future  state :   ^  The  idea  of  losing  a  distinct  existence  by  ab- 

1  '  Souls,'  says  Plato, '  are  sent  down  Into  the  humaD  body  as  into  a  sepolchre  or  prisoo/   2  GoutumC, 
p.  327.    8  VAshisht'hi),  p.  8^.        4  Kfipiia,  pages  £34, 831  and  888.     <  It  is  only,'  says  Plato,  <  by  disen- 
gaging  itself  from  all  animal  passions,  that  the  soal  of  man  can  be  prepared  to  return  to  its  original  habita- 
tion.'      5  Ptitftnjfilee,  p.  228.         6  V^dQ-Vyasi,  p.  232.       7  Joimince,  page  232.       8  Bhrigoo,  page  238,' 
»  Vribbspiitee,  page  SStL 
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sorption,  as  a  drop  is  lost  in  the  ocean,  is  abliorrent :  it  is  pleasant  to  feed  on  sweettieAts,  bdC 
no  one  wishes  to  be  the  sweetmeat  itself/^ 

The  Hindoo  sa^es  were  not  all  agreed  respecting  the  dissolution  of  the  universe^  or  in  what 
the  Greeks  called  the  periodical  Yevolution  of  nature,  or  the  Platonic  or  Great  Year.  Knpiifi  and 
others  clearly  taught  that  the  world  would  be  dissolved  r  Kopilo  says, '  That  in  which  the  world . 
will  be  absorbed  is  called  by  some  crude  matter,  by  others  illusion,  and  by  others  atoros/^ — 
Zeno  says,  ^  At  this  period,  all  material  forms  are  lost  in  one  chaotic  mass  ;  ail  animated 
nature  is  reunited  to  the  deity,  and  nature  again  exists  in  its  original  form  as  one  whole,  con* 
listing  of  God  and  matter.  From  this  chaotic  state,  howerer,  it  again  emerges,  by  the  ener* 
gy  of  the  Efficient  Principle,  and  gods  and  men,  and  all  the  forms  of  regulated  nature,  are  re« 
newed,  to  be  dissoWed  and  renewed  in  endless  succession.'  The  Egyptians  'conceiyed  tliat  the 
universe  undeiigoes  a  periodical  conflagration,  after  which  all  things  are  restored  to  their  origi- 
aal  form,  to  pass  again  through  a  similar  succession  of  changes.' — Joiminee,  on  the  other  hand^ 
maintains,  that '  The  doctrine  of  the  total  dissolution  of  the  uniyerse  is  not  jusf^  ^The  world 
]»ad  no  beginning,  and  will  haye  no  end  :4  as  long  as  there  are  works,  there  must  be  birth,  and 
a  world  like  the  present  as  a  theatre  on  which  they  may  be  performed,  and  the  effects  passed 
through.'^  Goutamn,  Dnkshii  and  others  taught,  that  some  parts  of  the  universe,  or  of  the  or- 
der of  things,  were  eternal :  among  these  they  included  space,  time,  the  y^da,  the  animal  sou]| 
the  primary  atoms,  &c« 

Haying  thus  carried  this  summary  through  the  most  distingnished  parts  of  the  Hindoo  phi* 
losophy,  the  reader  may  be  anxious  to  know  how  far  these  philosophers,  thus  incessantly  con- 
tradicting each  other,  were  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  they  taught :  Goutdmft 
aays,  <  Evidence  of  the  truth  of  things  is  to  be  obtained  through  the  senses,  by  inference, 
by  comparison,  and  by  sensible  signs  or  words.'O  Joiminee  says,  '  Truth  is  capable  of  the 
clearest  demonstration,  without  the  possibility  of  mistake,*?  while  Katyayiinn  maintains,  that 
*  nothing  is  certain  but  existence  and  non-ezistence,'d  and  Goutnmn  adds,  ^  God  has  placed 
in  our  nature  a  disposition  to  err.'^  Arcesilaus  ^taught,  that  every  thing  is  uncertain  to  the 
human  understanding.'  Protagoras  is  sud  to  have  taught,  that  contradictory  arguments  may 
be  advanced  upon  every  subject ;  that  all  natural  objects  are  perpetually  varying ;  that  the 
senses  convey  different  reports  to  different  persons,  and  even  to  the  same  person,  at  different 

1  Page  265.  9  Page  SIO.  S  Page  2S3.  4  Dicttarchns  maintained  that  the 

boman  race  always  existed.— Phereeydes  was  of  opinon  tbat  Jupiter,  duration,  and  chaos,  were  etcrnaL 
ft  Page  443.  6  Page  225.  7  Page  232.  8  Page  250.  9  Page  408. 
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times.'  The  Pyrrhonkts  maiiitauied,  that  the  inferences  which  philosophers  haye  drawn  from 
the  reports  of  the  senses  are  donbtfol,  and  that  any  general  comparison  drawn  from  appear- 
ances may  he  overtamed  by  reasonings  equally  plausible  with  those  by  which  it  is  supported. 

From  all  these  quotations  the  reader  will  perceive  such  an  agreement  between  the  philoso* 
^hiral  systems  of  all  the  ancients  as  may  well  excite  the  highest  astonishment.  The  Greek  and 
Hindoo  sages,  it  might  be  supposed,  lired  in  one  age  and  country,  imbibing  the  principles 
of  each  other  by  continual  intercourse* 

There  are  many  other  remarkable  coincidences  not  noticed  in  these  remarks  :  for  instance, 
the  Pythagoreans  Uught,  that  after  the  rational  mind  is  freed  from  the  chains  of  the  body,  it 
assumes  an  aerial  vehicle  :  this  vehicle  the  Hindoos  call  api^tu  shiireerfi ;— Pythagoras  thought 
with  the  vMft,  that  he  could  cure  diseases  by  incanUtlons  ;— Epicurus  was  of  opinion  tlat  the 
earth  was  in  form  a  circular  plane,  and  that  a  vast  ocean  surrounded  the  habitable  world  ; — 
both  the  Greek  and  Hindoo  ascetics  concealed  their  ideas  respecting  the  popular  opiuions  and 
worship  ;~the  subjects  controverted  amongst  them  were  substantially  the  same ; — their  modes 
•f  discussion  were  the  same  ; — their  dress  and  manners  were  very  similar,  of  which  Diogenes 
may  aflfbrd  an  example  :  this  sage,  it  is  said,  wore  a  coarse  cloak,  carried  a  wallet  and  a  staff, 
and  made  the  porticos  ^ni  other  public  places  his  habitation, 

t  But  after  ail  these  efforts  of  the  greatest  minds,  Greek  and  Hindoo,  that  e? er  were  sent  down 
to  earth,  how  deplorable,  that,  en  subjects  so  infinitely  important  io  man,  the  results  should 

• 

have  been  to  painfully  uncertain ;  and  how  irresistibly  are  we  brought  to  the  scripture  doctrine, 
tiiat  human  wisdom  is  utterly  insufficient,  without  the  promised  assistance  from  above,  to  lead 
US  into  the  path  of  truth,  especially  as  it  respects  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  nature  and  wili. 

The  author  thinks  he  cannot  conclude  this  part  of  the  introductory  chapter  better,  than  by 
inserting  from  Barthelemy,  a  short  bnt  very  animated  description  of  the  clashing  opinions  pf 
the  Greeks: — 

ff  I  one  day  found  in  the  portico  of  Jupiter,  some  Athenians  engaged  in  philosophical  discus-* 

'<  sipns.  No,  sorrowfully  exclaimed  an  old  disciple  of  Heraclitus,  I  can  nerer  cpr. template  nav 

'*  tare  without  a  secret  horror.  All  living  creatures  are  only  in  a  state  of  war  or  ruin  ;  the  in-» 

f^  habitants  of  the  air,  the  w ^teis,  and  the  earth,  are  endowed  with  force  or  cunning  onl^  (qf 
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^^  tlie  purpose  of  matnai  persecutioa  and  destruction :  I  myself  murder  and  derour  Ae  animal 
^5  which  I  hare  fed  with  my  own  hands^  until  I  shall  be  doYoured  in  my  torn  by  ^le  insects. 

<<  I  fix  my  attention  on  more  pleasing  objects,  rej^ied  a  young  follower  of  Democritus.  The 
'^  f  ow  and  ebb  of  generations  afflicts  me  no  more  than  the  periodical  snccesnon  of  the  waves  of 
^^  the  ocean,  or  of  the  leaves  of  trees.i  What  matters  it  that  such  and  sach  individuals  appear 
<5  or  disappear  ?  The  earth  is  a  theatre  chai^ng  its  sceneiy  every  moment.  Is  it  not  annually 
<^  clothed  with  new  flowers  and  new  fruits  ?  The  atoms  of  which  f  am  composed  will  oite  day 
^^  re-unite  after  their  separation,  and  I  shall  revive  m.  another  fomw^ 

'^  Alas  !  said  a  third,  the  degree  of  love  or  hatred,  of  joy  or  grief  with  which  we  are  affected^ 
^  has  but  too  much  inftuence  ou  our  judgments.^  When  sick,  I  see  nothing  in  nature  but  a 
<<  system  of  destruction  ;  but  when  in  health,  I  behold  only  a  system  of  reproduction. 

^<  It  is  in  reality  both,  observed  a  fourth :  when  the  universe  emerged  from  chaos,  intelligent' 
^'  beings  had  reason  to  flatter  themselves  that  the  Supreme  Wisdom  would  deiga  to  unveil  to 

^  them  the  motive  of  their  existence  ;  but  this  secret  he  reserved  to  himself  alone,  4ud,  ad-^ 
«  dressing  himself  to  second  causes,  pronounced  only  these  two  words;  Destroy ;  Reproduce  i^ 
^^  wordft  which  have  for  evf  r  fixed  the  destiny  of  the  world. 

^<  I  know  not,  resumed  the  first,  whether  it  be  for  their  diversion,  or  with  a  seriout  design,, 
<^  that  the  gods  have  fooned  us  ;^  but  this  I  know,  that  it  is  the  greatest  of  misfortunes  to  be^ 
^  bom,  and  the  greatest  happiness  to  die.^  IJfe,  said  Pindar,  is  but  the  dream  of  a  shadow  :^ 
^^  a  sublime  image,  and  which  depicts  with' a  single  stroke  all  the  inanity  of  man.  Life,  said 
<^  SocrateS]^  should  only  be  meditation'  on  death  fi  a  singular  paradox,  to  suppose  that  we  are 
^^  compelled  to  live  only  to  learn  to  die.  Man  is  born,  lives,  and  dies,  in  the  same  instant ; 
<^  and  in  that  instant  so  fugitive,  what  a  complication  of  sufferings  !  His^  entrance  into  life  is 
'^  proclaimed  by  cries  and  tears  ;  in  infancy  and  adolescence  come  masters  to  tyrannise  ovev 
^^  him,  and  duties  which  exhaust  his  strength  ;^  next  follows  a  teiTifi.c  succession  of  axduous  la« 

1  MimDer.  ap,  Stob.  serin.  06.  p.  628.  Simonid.  ap.  ennd.  p.  630.— 2  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  7.  rap.  55.  t. 
i.  p.  411.  Brock.  Hist.  PhiJos.  t.  i.  p.  1195.— 3  Ari«tot  de.  Rhct.  lib.  1.  ca^  9.  t  ii.  p.  615.— 4  JEsap,  ap. 
Stob.serm.  103.  p.  661.— 5  Plat,  de  Ley.  lib.  1. 1  ii.  p.  644.-6  Sophorl  in  (Edip.  Colon,  v.  12^1).  Bac- 
chyl.  et  alii  ap.  Stob.  serm.  96.  p.  630  et  631.  Cicer.  Tuscul.  lib.  1.  cap.  48.  t.  ii.  p.  273.-7  Pind.  in  P\thic. 
od.  8.  V.  136.— 8  Plat,  in  Phaedon.  t.  i.  p.  61  et67.  Id  ap.  Colem.  Alt^xand.  Stromat.  lib.  5.  p.  686.-9  So- 
phocl.  in  (Edip.  Colon,  v.  1290.    Axioch.  ap.  Plat.  t.  iu.  p.  366.    Teles,  ap.  Slob,  ap,  535. 
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^<  boon,  Of  enrkelmlnf  cures,  bitter  affliction,  and  conflicts  of  e?^  kind  ;  and  aU  this  is  ter- 
^*  minated  by  an  old  age  which  renders  him  an  object  of  contempt,  and  a  tomb  tliat  cons^pns 
^^  him  to  obliTion.  Ton  hare  but  to  study  him.  His  Tirtues  are  only  the  barter  for  his  Tices  : 
^*  if  he  refrains  from  one,  it  is  only  to  obey  tiie  oliier.l  If  he  arails  not  himself  of  his  experi- 
^^  ence,  he  is  a  child  beginning  every  day  to  live :  if  he  makes  use  of  it,  he  is  an  old  man  who 
^^  has  lired  only  too  long.  He  possesses  two  signal  adtantages  orer  other  animals,  foresight 
<^  and  hope.  What  has  Nature  done  ?  She  has  cruelly  impoisoned  them  with  fear.  What  a 
^^  Toid  in  eyery  thing  he  does !  What  Tarieties  and  incongruities  in  all  his  propensities  and 
^^  projects !  I  would  ask  you,  What  is  man  ? 

<^  I  wMl  tell  yon,  answered  a  giddy  youth  who  entered  at  ike  moment.  Then  drawing  from 
^^  under  hisjobe  a  little  figure  of  wood  or  pasie->be«rd,  of  which  the  limbs  migh<  be  moved  by 
^^  certain  strings  that  he  stretched  and  reLaaod  at  pleasure.^  These  threads,  said  he,  are  th6 
^^  passions,  which  hurry  us  sometimes  to  the  one  side  and  sometimes  to  the  others  This  is 
^  all  I  know  of  the  matter  $  and  hanng  so  sdd,  he  immediately  walked  away. 

<<  Our  life,  satd  a  disciple  of  Plato,  is  at  once  a  comedy  and  tragedy ;  in  the  Conner  point 
<^  of  Tiew  it  can  have  no  other  plot  than  our  folly,  nor  in  the  latter  any  catastrophe  but  death  ; 
^^  and  as  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both  these  dramas,  It  is  interspersed  with  pleasures  and 
*^  with  pains.^ 

'^  The  CGUTersation  was  perpetually  varying.  One  denied  the  existence  of  motion ;  another 
*^  that  of  the  objects  by  which  we  appear  surrounded.  Eyery  thing  external,  said  they,  is  only 
^^  deceit  and  falsehood  ;  every  thing  internal  only  error  and  illusion.  Our  senses,  our  passl* 
<^  ons,  and  reason,  lead  us  astray ;  sciences,  or  rather  idle  opinions,  force  us  from  the  repose 
^^  of  ignorance  to  abandon  us  to  all  the  torment  of  uncertainty ;  and  the  pleasures  of  tiie  mind 
^^  have  contrasts  aL  thousand  times  more  painful  than  those  of  the  senses. 

^^  I  Tentnred  to  speak.  Men,  said  I^  are  becoming  more  and  more  enlightened.  May  we  not 
^^  presume  that,  al^ter  exhausting  all  their  errors,  they  will  at  lengdi  discover  the  secret  of  those 
^^  mysteries  which  occasion  them  such  anxiety B — And  do  you  know  what  happens  then?  an- 

1  Plat,  in  Phaedon.  t.  i.  p.  69. 

2  Herodot.  lib.  2.  cap.  48.  Lib.  de  Mund.  ap.  Aristot.  cap.  6.  t.  i.  p.  6U.  Lacian.  de  Deft  Syr.  cap.  lO. 
t.  lii.  p,  463.    Apul.  de  Mund.  &c.--a.  Plat,  de  Leg.  Ub.  1. 1.  ii.  p.  644. 

4  put  in  Phileb.  t.  ii.  p.  50. 
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^^  snrered  some  one.  When  this  secret  is  on  the  point  of  being  discorered,  nature  i^  snddenlj 
<^  attacked  with  some  dreadful  disease.^  A  deluge  or  a  conflagration  destroys  the  nations,  with 
^'  all  the  monuments  of  their  intelligence  and  Tanity.  These  fearful  calamities  haye  often  de- 
^^  solated  our  globe.  The  torch  of  science  has  been  more  than  once  extiiMipiished  and  rekind^ 
^^  led.  At  each  reTolution,  a  few  individuals  who  hare  escaped  by  accident  re-unite  the  thread 
<^  of  generations  ;  and  behold  a  new  race  of  wretches  laboriously  employed  for  a  long  series 
^^  of  ages  -Hi  forming  themselves  into  societies,  making  laws,  inventing  arts,  and  bringing  their 
^^  discoveries  to  perfection,^  till  a  new  catastrophe  swallows  them  up  likewise  in  the  gulf  of 
*^  oblivion! 

^^  Unable  any  longer  to  sustain  a  conTersadon  to  me  so  extraordinary  and  novel,  I  predpi- 
(^  tately  left  the  portico,  and,  without  knowing  whither  I  directed  my  steps,  presently  found 
^<  myself  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilyssus.  My  mind  was  violently  agitated  with  the  most  melancho* 
^^  ly  and  afflicting  reflections.  Was  it  to  acquire  such  odious  knowledge,  then,  that  I  had  quit- 
*^  ted  my  countiy  and  relations  !  And  do  all  the  efibrts  of  human  understanding  only  senre  to 
^^  shew  us  that  we  are  the  most  miserable  of  befngs!  But  whence  happens  it  that  these  beings 

^^  exist?  whence  does  it  happen  that  they  perish?  What  mean  those  periodical  changes  which 
^^  eternally  take  place  on  the  theatre  of  the  world  ?  For  whom  is  this  dreadful  spectacle  intend* 

'^  ed  ?  Is  it  for  the  gods  who  have  no  need  of  it ;  is  it  for  men  who  are  its  victims  ?  An^ 
^^  why  am  I  myself  compelled  to  act  a  part  on  this  stage  ?  Why  was  I  drawn  from  non-entity 
^^  without  my  knowledge,  and  rendered  wretched  without  being  asked  whether  I  conseqte^  to 
^^  be  so  ?  I  interrogate  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  whole  universe.  What  answer  can  they 
<^  give?  They  silently  execute  orders  without  any  knowledge  of  their  motives.  I  question  the 
^^  sages:  cruel  men!  They  have  answered  me.  They  have  taught  me  to  know  myself!  They 
^<  have  stripped  me  of  all  the  claims  I  had  to  my  own  esteem!  Already  I  am  unjust  towards 
^^  the  gods,  and  ere  long  perhaps  I  shall  be  barbarous  towards  men  | 

<^  To  what  a  height  of  violence  and  enthusiasm  does  a  heated  imagination  transport  us !  At  a 
f'  single  glance  I  had  run  over  all  the  consequences  of  these  fotal  opinions;  the  slightest  appear- 
f^  ances  were  become  to  me  realities ;  the  most  groundless  apprehensions  were  converted  into 
<f  torments:  my  ideas,  like  frightful  phantoms,  maintained  a  conflict  in  my  mind  with  theviof 
f  ^  ience  of  contending  waves  agitated  by  the  tempest. 

Plat.  in.  Tim.  t.  iii.  p.  22.  ArUtut.  Meteor,  lib.  2.  <;ap.  14.  t-  i-  P«  548.    Polyb.  lib.  6.  p.  469.  HeraclH. 
op.  Clem.  Alex.  lib.  5.  p.  711.  Not.  Potter.  ibid.~2l  Arivtot.  Metaph.  lib.  14.  c%p.  6.  t.  U.  p.  1003, 
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**  III  the  midst  of  this  storm  of  wftrring  passions  I  had  thrown  myself,  without  perceiving  it, 
"  at  the  foot  of  a  plane  tree,  under  which  Socrates  used  sometimes  to  converse  with  his  disci- 
*<  ples.l  The  recollection  of  this  wise  and  happy  man  served  only  to  increase  my  anxiety  and 
*<  delirium.  I  called  on  htm  aloud,  and  bathed  with  my  tears  the  spot  where  he  had  once  sit- 
**  ten,  when  I  discovered  at  a  distance  Phocus,  the  son  of  Phocion,  and  Ctesippus,  the  son  of 
^*  Chabria8,9  accompanied  by  some  young  men  of  my  acquaintance.  I  had  barely  time  to  re* 
"  cover  the  use  of  my  senses  before  they  approached,  and  obliged  me  to  follow  them." 

The  Hindoo  at  the  hour  of  daath  finds  nothing  to  support  him  in  the  system  of  philosophy 
and  idolatry  in  which  he  has  been  educated  ;  he  is  not  an  ascetic  who  has  spent  his  days  in  a 
forest,  and  obtained  perfect  abstraction  of  mind,  and  therefore  he  has  no  hopes  of  absorption. 
He  has  performed  no  splendid  acts  of  merit,  and  therefore  cannot  look  for  a  situation  in  the 
heavens  of  the  gods.  He  has  been  the  slave  of  his  passions  and  of  the  world,  and  therefore 
some  dreadful  place  of  torment,  or  transmigration  into  some  brutal  form,  is  his  only  prospect. 
— However  awful  it  may  be,  the  author  has  been  surprised  to  find  that  the  Hindoos  at  large 
have  no  expectation  whatever  of  happiness  after  death.  They  imagine  that  continuance  in  a 
state  of  bodily  existence  is  of  itself  a  certain  mark  that  further  transmigrations  await  them. 
They  say,  that  while  they  are  united  to  a  body  full  of  wants,  they  must  necessarily  sin  to  meet 
these  wants  ;  that  is,  worldly  sinxiety  cannot  be  shaken  off,  and  that  therefore  it  is  in  vain  to 
tiunk  of  heaven. 

JUl  this  load  of  ceremonies — all  these  services  to  spiritual  guides  and  bramhans — these  con* 
stant  ablutions — these  endless  repetitions  of  the  name  of  God — these  pilgrimages — these  offer- 
ings  for  the  emancipation  of  the  dead — all  is  come  to  this  :  at  death  the  man  is  only  a  log  of 
wood  which  Yiimii  is  going  to  throw  upon  the  fire ;   or  he  is  an  ill-fated  spark  of  the  ethe^ 
real  flame  become  impure  by  its  connection  with  matter,  a  connection  which  it  never  sought, 
and  separatirm  from  which  it  can  never  obtain,  till  thoroughly  emancipated  from  all  material 
infltteace ;  but  in  endeavours  to  do  which  (and  these  depending  not  on  its  free  agency  but  on 
the  €oaplei|ion  of  former  actions)  no  aid  from  above  is  promised. '  So  that  in  the  origin  of  his 
mortal  enstence,  in  its  continuance,  and  in  its  close,  the  Hindoo  supposes  himself  to  be  ui^ed 
•D  by  a  fate  not  to  be  changed  or  resisted ;  that  therefore  all  repentance,  all  efforts,  are  use- 
leti  ; — ^when  the  stream  turns,  it  will  be  proper  to  row,  but  never  till  then.        While  he  re- 
ft put.  in  Ph«dr.  t.  Ui.  p.  290.  6  Plat  in  Pboc.  1. 1,  p.  744.  et  750. 
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tains  these  ideas  therefore,  a  Hindoo  can  neTer  avail  himself  of  the  help  and  consolatioa  held 
out  to  him  by  diyine  ReTelation.  It  is  of  no  ayail  to  iuTite  a  maB«  unless  his  views  can  be 
changed,  to  the  use  of  prayer,  who  firmly  belieTes  that  an  almost  endless  succession  of  trans* 
migrations  incTitably  await  him,  and  that  in  these  states  he  must  expiate  by  his  own  sufferings 
.every  atom  and  tinge  of  his  offences.  Such  a  Hindoo  can  hare  no  idea  that  the  Almighty  iq 
accessible;  that  he  ^^  waits  to  be  gracious ;"  that ''  this  is  the  accepted  time  and  the  day  of 
salralion  ;*'  that  ^^  if  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  the  Lord  will  abundantly  pardon  ;"  and  that 
^^  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved." — O  horrid  system !  O  deplo- 
rable infatuation!  Nerer  was  there  a  people  more  ai'dent,  more  industrious,  more  persevering 
in  the  pursuit  of  secular  schemes.  Never  was  there  a  people  reduced  to  so  fatal  an  apathy 
respecting  eternal  redemption,  an  apathy  brought  on  by  belief  in  doctrines  having  for  tlieir 
basis  an  unchangiag  necessity,  without  beginning  and  without  end. 

The  author  would  here  have  closed  these  observations,  but  as  many  of  the  remarks  scatter- 
ed  up  and  down  in  this  work,  on  the  manners,  the  character,  and  moral  condition  of  the  Hin- 
■doos,  will,  he  fears,  appear  to  some  of  his  readers  harsh  and  orer-coloured,  he  cannot  belteva 
that  he  should  be  doing  justice  to  a  subject  so  important,  or  to  his  own  character,  if  he  were 
to  leave  these  statements  to  rest  on  his  solitary  testimony;  and  if  he  did  not  avail  himself  of 
the  powerful  name  and  unquestioned  veracity,  of  a  gentleman  from  whose  testimony  there  can 
be  no  appeal,  and  who  has,  io  the  succeeding  extracts,  as  perfectly  caught  the  moral  features 
and  very  expression  of  the  character  of  the  Hindoo  as  though  the  whole  nation  bad  sat  to  him, 
and  he  had  been  the  very  Reynolds  of  his  age.  This  testimony  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Grant's 
ObservaiioM  on  the  State  of  Society  among,  the  Asiatic  Sui^cts  qf  Great  Britain^  particularly 
vUh  respect  to  morals;  and  the  means  cfimprofoing  iL  Written  chiefly  in  the  year  170^. — 
Ordered,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  printed  15  June,  1813.'^ 

» 
^^In  prosecuting  the  proposed  inquiry,  the  state  of  society  a^d  maoners  amoag  the  people  of 

Hindoostan,  and  more  particularly  among  those  who  inhabit  our  territories,  becomes.  i&  the 

lirs^  place  a  special  object  of  attention.    It  is  an  oliject  which  perhaps  has  never  yet  received 

that  distinct  and  particular  consideration,  to  which  from  its  importanoe  im  a  political  and  ui»* 

ral  view,  it  is  entitled. 

^  It  has  suited  the  views  of  some  philosophers  to  represent  that  people  as  amiable  and  res* 
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j^tnUe ;  and  a  few  late  tnrftUtrs  hare  ekosen  njiket  to  place  some  softer  traits  of  their  cha- 
nicteni  ia  an  eagaging  light,  than  to  give  a  jost  delineation  of  the  whole.  The  generality  how* 
^▼er  of  those  who  have  written  concerning  Hindostan,  appear  to  have  coacnrred  inaffirming 
^hat  foreign  residents  there  have  as  generally  thought,  nay,  what  the  natiyes  tl^em^lTCt  &ee.- 
ly  acknowledge  of  each  other,  that  they  are  a  people  exceedhigly  deprawd. 

i 
t 

*^  In  proportion  ^  we  hare  become  better  acquaiated  with  them,  we  have  found  this  de^cvipr 
tion  applicable,  in  a  sense  beyond  the  conception  erep  of  former  tniTeliers*  The  writer  of 
this  paper,  after  spending  many  years  in  India,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  them  i^  the  in* 
terior  of  our  proTinces,  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  natlres,  towards  whom  whilst  acknow* 
ledging  his  views  of  their  general  character,  he  always  lived  in  habits  of  good  will,  is  obliged 
to  add  his  testimony  to  all  preceding  evidence,  and  to  avow  that  they  exhibit  human  nature 
in  a  very  degraded  humiliating  state,  and  are  at  once,  objects  of  dkesteen^,  and  of  epmmi«e- 
ration.  Discriminations  in  so  vast  a  body  as  the  whole  Hindoo  people,  there  must  be ;  thougi^ 

the  general  features  we  very  similar*      ^  ^ 

»  • 

^'  Among  that  people,  ike  natives  of  Bengal  rank  low;  and  these  9b  best  known  and  formi« 
ing  the  largest  diyiaion  of  our  Asiatic  subjects,  are  held  more  particulariy  in  view  in  this  essay; 
The  Mahomedans  who  are  mixed  with  them,  may,  in  regard  to  manners  and  morals,  often  bd 
comprehended  under  the  same  observations;  but  something  distinct  shall  afterwards  be.  sub? 
joined  concerning  them. 

*<  Of  the  Bengalize,  then,  it  is  true  most  generally  that  they  are  destitute,  to  a  wonderful 
degree,  of  those  qualities  which  are  tequisite  to  the  security  and  oorafort  of  soctet^r^  They 
want  troth,  honesty,  and  good  faith,  in  an  extreme-  of  which  European  Society  furoisjiea  urn 
example.  In  Europe  those  principles  are  the  standard  of  character  and  credit;  men  who.  haw 
them  not  are  still  solicitous  to  mainUin  the  reputation  of  them,  and  those  who  are  known  tot, 
be  devoid  of  them  sink  into  contempt.  It  is  not  so  in  Bengal.  The  qualities  themseWes  are 
so  generally  gone,  that  men  do  not  found  their  ptetension  in  society  upon  tiiem;  they  take 
no  pains  to  acquire  or  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  pos9M8ing  then^.  Those  virtues  are  not  the. 
tests  by  which  connections  and  associations  are  regulated;  nor  does  the  absence  of  tiiepi, 
jkow^erplaia  and  ootorious,  greatiy  lower  any  one  in  public  estimation,  nor  strip  him  of  hi» 
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acquaintance.  Want  of  reracity  especiallj,  is  so  habitual,  that  if  a  man  has  truth  to  defeff^ 
he  will  hardly  fail  to  recur  to  falshood  for  its  support.  In  matters  of  interest,  the  tise  of  I7* 
ing  seems  so  natural,  that  it  gives  no  proTOcation,  it  is  treated  as  an  excusable  indulgence,  H  ' 
mode  of  proceeding  from  vhiph  general  toleration  has  taken  away  offence,  and  the  practi<;e 
of  cheating,  pilfering,  trickiug,  and  imposing,  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life  are  so'COm^ 
men,  that  the  Hindoos  seem  to  regard  them  as  they  do  natural  erils,  against  which  they  will 
defend  themselves  as  well  as  they  can,  but  at  which  it  would  be  idle  to  be  angry.  Very  fla« 
grant  breaches  of  truth  and*  honesty  pass  without  any  deep  or  lasting  stain.  The  scanda- 
lous conduct  of  Tippoo  in  recently  denying  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  the'Yace  of  the  world,  th6 
existence  of  that  capitulation*  which  he  had  shamefully  broken,  was  merely  an  example  of 
the  manners  of  the  country^  where  such  things  occur  in  common  life  every  day. 

^^  In  the  worst  parts  of  Europe,  there  are  no  doubt  great  numbers  of  men  who  are  sincere, 
upright,  and  conscientious.  In  Bengal,  a  man  of  real  veracity  and  integrity  is  a  great  phe- 
nomenon ;  one  conscientious  in  the  whole  of  his  conduct ^  it  is  to  be  feared,  Is  an  unknown  cha- 
racter.    Eveiy  where  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  there  is  still  much  generous  trust  and  con- 

fidence^  and  men  are  surprised  when  they  find  themselves  deceived.  In  Bengal,  dlistrust  is 
awake  in  all  transactions  ;  bargains  and  agreements  are  made  with  mutual  t^ipreh^nsions  of 
breach  of  faith,  conditions  and  securities  are  multiplied,  and  failure  in  them  excites  little  or 
no  surprise. 

*^  A  serious  proposal  made  to  a  native,  that  he  should  be  guided  in  all  his  intercourses  and 
dealings  by  the  principles  of  truth  and  justice,  would  be  regarded  as  weak  and  i:npracticable. 
**  Do  you  know,"  he  would  reply,  "  the  chamtftoj-  of  all  those  with  whom  f  have  to  act  ?  How 
•*  can  I  subsist  if  I  take  advantage  of  nobody,  while  every  person  takes  advantage  of  me  i^ 
Frauds,  deceptions,  evasions,  and  procrastinations,  in  every  line  of  life,  in  ail  professions, 
perpetually  occur,  and  forgeries  also  are  often  resorted  to  with  little  scruple. 

«<  If  confidence  is  (h>m  necessity  or  c^dulity  At  any  time  reposed,  it  is  considered  by  the 
otV  party  as  the  season  of  harvest.  Few  will  omit  to  seize  such  an  opportonrty  of  prbiit. 
The  chief  agent  or  steward  of  a  landholder  or  of  a  merchant,  will  commonly  endeatburto 
transfer  to  himself  what  he  can  gradually  purloin  of  the  property  and  the  influence  of  his  prin- 
cipal j  this  agent  is  in  the  mean  time  preyed  upon  in  a  similar  way,  though  on  a  smaller  scale, 

*  Coiuibeter«. 
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bj  his  depeadentS)  especUlly  if  prosperity  has  rendered  him  less  rlgllaQt.  But  suppose  him, 
Ifj  a  sloir^  sileat,  and  systematic  pursuit,  to  have  accumulated  a  large  fortune^  and  to  leave 
U  QU  K^is  4eftth  to  his  so9 ;  the  son^  rich  ^d  Ittdoicnt,  is  in  turn  imperceptibly  fleeced  by  his 
domestic* 

<^  MeQtat  servants  who  hare  been  long  in  place,  and  h^Te  even  evinced  a  real  attachment  to 
4heir  masters,  are  nevertheless  in  the  habitual  practice  of  pilfering  from  them.  If  a  nephew 
is  entrusted  by  ai^  uncle,  or  a  son  by  his  father,  with  the  management  of  his  concerns,  there 
is  no  certainty  that  he  will  not  set  up  a  separate  iuterest  of  his  own.  Wardships  and  execu^ 
t^rshlpSi  trusts  of  the  most  iiecessary  and  sacred  kind,  which  aU  men  leaving  property  and 
infant  childreii  must  repose  in  surviving  friends,  are  in  too  many  instances  grossly  abused^ 
The  confidence  to  which  the  Bengaleze  are  most  true,  is  in  the  case  of  illicit  practices,  on  which 
occasions  they  act  upon  a  point  of  honour, 

J 

<^  Even  the  Europeans,  though  yi  general  possessed  of  power  and  of  cpmpar^tive  stfengtji  of 
character,  which  makes  them  to  be  p9rticularlv  feared,  yet  48  often  as  they  are  careless  or 
credulous  in  their  lrai)^actions  wi^  the  Bengalejce,  find  that  they  hf^ye  fliilien  into  thp  h^di 
of  harpies.* 

*'  Through  the  influence  of  similar  principle^,  power  ci^ trusted  to  a  native  of  »Hiu()oostan  8<»lv 
dom  fails  of  being  exercised  tyrannically,  or  perverted  to  the  purposes  of  iuji^stice.  Official, 
or  ministerial  employments  of  all  sprts,  and  iif  all  gr^d^tipns^  are  gei^crally  used  as  means  pf 
peculatij^n.  ^ 

*^  It  has  already  appeared  that  the  distribution  of  justice,  ijh^nevejr  it  has  beep  committ^4 

*  '*  If  ttic  reader  should  bereadvart  to  tbe  inany  lai^  fortunes  which  are  brofi;?ht  from  Indii,  andtheute 
infer  that  the  Europraiix  make  their* own  part  j^ood  there,  notwitliBtandin^  all  tlie  dishonest  artifices  of 
%ke  Hindoos  whom  they  are  obllj^d  to  employ,  he  may  be  answered,  that  accordio^to  the  juttj^ment  of  the 
^.ersoo  who  ^jrritef  t|iis,  th^  irre^t  mass  pf  the  fortunes  now  acqoir^dy  is  not  by  any  mode  of  extorUoii  or* 
exaction  taken  oat  of  the  pockets  of  individuals.  A  considerable  portion  of  it  is  derived  from  the  offices, 
iilai^s,  coofracts,  and  emolomeots,  enjoyed  under  government.  Another  poition  from  commerce,  par- 
^9ttl«]^  forfif^  ^^Hmcree,  in  phich  Ei|rope«Qs  have  superior  enterprtee,  obaracter,  and  advantag:^.  And 
if  any  part  is  obtained  by  forbidden  means,  still  the  acquisition  may  in  g^eneral  be  traced  ultimate|y  to  what 
ia  strictly  ptiblie  property,  not  the  property  of  private  individuals.  Hiese  slisrht  remarks  are  thrown  out 
a|  worthy  tbe  considerationof  tboae  persons,  who  witl^out  examination  or  in<)mry  ^e  apt  to  spsp^ct,  th%t 
every  fortune  (irained  in  India  is  |pot  by  extortion.  More  might  be  added  upon  the  suliject,  bat  it  would 
pot  f  nit  the  desipi  of  the  presept  work.'' 
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to  AatlTes,  wlieiher  Htadooa  or  Mahomedaas,  has  commonly*  become  a  traffic  ia  Venality  ;  thcf, 
best  canse  being  obliged  to  pay  for  success,  and  the  worst  baring  the  opportonity  of  pnrchat-i 
ing  it.  Money  has  procured  acquittance  eren  for  murder.  Such  is  the  power  of  money,  that 
no  crime  is  more  frequent,  hardly  any  less  thought  of,  than  perjury.  It  is  no  extraordinary 
thing  to  see  two  sets  of  witnesses  swearing  directly  contrary  to  each  other,  and  to  find,  jipon 
a  minute  investigation,  that  few  probably  of  the  evidences  on  either  side  have  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  matter  in  question.  Now  as  these  corruptions  begin  not  in  the  practice  of 
the  courts  of  law,  but  hafe  their  origin  in  the  character  of  the  people,  it  is  just  to  state  them 
in  illustration  of  that  character  ;  for  although  the  legal  reforms  introduced  by  Lord  Cornwallis 
will  purify,  it  may  be  hoped,  the  fountains  of  justice,  yet  the  best  administration  of  law  will 
not  eradicate  the  internal  principles  of  depravity. 

^^  Selfishness,  in  a  word,  unrestrained  by  principle,  operates  universally ;  and  money,  the 
grand  instrument  of  selfish  gratifications,  may  be  called  the  supreme  idol  of  the  Hindoos.  De» 
prived  for  the  most  part  of  political  power,  and  destitute  ofboldness  of  spirit,  but  formed  for 
business,  artful,  frugal,  and  perseTering,  they  are  absorbed  in  schemes  for  the  gratification  of 
fttarice. 

<^  The  tendency  of  that  abandoned  selfishness  is  to  set  ^^erery  man^s  hand  against  ererj  man,^*^ 
^ther  in  projects,  or  in  acts  of  open  force.  From  violence  however,  fear  interposes  to  re- 
strain diem.  The  people  of  the  lower  provinces  in  particular,  with  an  exception  of  the  mi- 
Iltarjr  caste,  are  as  dastardly  as  they  are  unprincipled.  They  seek  their  ends  by  mean  arti^ 
fices,  low  cunning,,  intrigue,  falshood,  servility,  and  hypocritical  obsequiousness^  To  si^m- 
riors  they  appear  full  of  reverence,  of  humble  and  willing  submission,  and  readiness  to  do 
every  thing  that  may  be  required  of  them ;  and  as  long  as  they  discern  something  either  to 
expect  or  to  fear,  they  are  wondeifully  patient  of  slights,  neglects,  and  injuries.  But  under 
all  this  apparent  passiveness  and  meanness  of  temper,  they  are  immoveat4y  persisting  in  their 
lecret  views.  With  inferiors,  they  indemnify  themselves  by  an  indulgence  of  the  feeling! 
which  were  controuled  before,  and  towards  dependents^  especially  towards  those  whom  aa 
official  situatiOtt  subjects  to  their  authority,  they  oarry  themselves  with  the  mean  pride  of 
low  minds.  In  the  interior,  and  by  far  the  moat  numerous  class  of  the  community^  where 
each  man  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  his  neighbour,  the  native  character  appears  witfi  less  dis-^ 

*  **  Then  may  be  exceptions ;  Ibrahim  AH  Khan  of  Benares  is  re^oned  a  man  of  ptoblty.'^ 
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gttM.  Tte  piMoti  hare  *  fre^r  tnAg^y  %nd  nhw  coniequences  titk  SMI  tft  Mtftlf  f!^tt  tli§ 
absence  6f  tbe  primarj  Tirtoes  of  secietj.  Discord,  hatred,  abase,  slanders,  injuries,  com* 
fflaintS,  and  litiglUions,  all  the  effects  of  selfishness  unrestrained  by  principle,  prerail  to  a  sur* 
prising  degree.  Thej  overspread  the  land,  thej  come  perpetuallj  before  all  men  in  autho- 
rity. The  deliberate  malice,  the  falshood,  the  calumnies,  and  the  avowed  enmity  with  which 
die  people  pursue  each  other,  and  sometimes  from  father  to  son,  offer  a  yery  mortifying  view 
of  the  human  character.  Nb  stranger  can  sit  down  among  them  without  being  struck  with 
this  temper  of  malevolent  contention  and  animosity,  as  a  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of 
the  society.  It  is  seen  in  every  village,  the  inhabitants  live  among  each  other  in  a  sort  of 're- 
pulsive state,  nay  it  enters  into  almost  every  family.  Seldom  is  there  a  hou^hold  without  its 
internal  divisions,  and  lasting  enmities,  most  commonly  too  on  the  score  of  interest.  The 
women  partake  of  this  spirit  of  discord.  Held  in  slavish  subjection  by  the  men,  they  rise  in 
furious  passions  against  each  other,  which  vent  themselves  in  such  loud,  virulent,  and  inde- 
cent railings,  as  are  hardly  to  be  heard  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

<<  Though  the  Bengaleze  ia  general  have  not  sufficient  resolution  to  vent  their  resentments 
against  each  other  in  open  combat,  yet  robberies,  thefts,  burglaries,  river  piracies,  and  all  sorts 
of  depredations  where  darkness,  secrecy,  or  surprize  can  give  advantage,  are  exceedingly 
ooBSmon,  and  hate  been  so  in  every  past  period  of  which  any  account  is  extant.  There  are 
eaites  of  robbers  and  thieves,  who  consider  themselves  acting  in  their  proper  profession,  and 
Inving  vnited  their  families,  train  their  thildren  to  it.  No  where  in  the  world  are  ruffians 
more  adroit  or  more  hardened.  Troops  of  these  banditti,  it  is  well  known,  are  generally  em- 
pietyed  or  haiboured  by  the  zemindars  of  tha^stricts,  who  are  sharers  in  their  booty.  They 
frequently  make  attacks  in  bodies,  and  on  those  occasions  murder  is  very  common.  But  be- 
sides these  regular  corps,  multitudes  of  individuals  employ  themselves  in  despoiling  their  neigh- 
bours. If  oir  Is  it  only  in  large  and  populous  places  and  their  vicinity,  that  such  violences  are 
practised ;  no  pait  of  the  country,  no  village  is  safe  from  them.  Complaints  of  depredations 
in  every  quarter,  on  the  highways,  on  the  water  as  well  as  the  land,  are  perpetual.  Though 
these  are  the  crimes  more  immediately  within  the  reach  of  justice,  and  though  numbers  of 
criminals  haye  been,  and  are  executed,  the  evils  still  subsist.  Doubtless  the  corrupt  adminis-i 
tration  of  criminal  justice  in  Bengal,  for  many  years  under  the  authority  of  the  Nabob,  has 
greatiy  aggravated  disorders  of  this  nature ;  but  they  have  their  origin  from  remoter  springs* 
Robbers  among  the  Hindoos^  and  frequently  thieres  also,  are  educated  tnm  their  Infaney  in 
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the.  belief  that  thei^  pjfofession  is  a  right  one.  No  ray  of  instruction  ro^iches  them  to  comlocQ 
them  of  the  contrary,  and  the  feeble  stirrings  of  natural  conscience  are  soon  oTcrborne  by 
example  and  practice*  Besides  this,  they  hold,  in  common  with  other  Hindoos,  the  pripciple 
of  fatalism,  which  in  their  case  has  most  pernicious  effects.  They  believe  that  they  are  dcs-? 
tined  by  an  inevilable  necessity  to  their  profession,  and  to  all  that  shall  befal  them  in  it ;  they 
therefore  go  on  without  compunction,  and  are  prepared  to  resign  life,  wheneyer  the  appointed 
period  shall  come,  with  astonishing  indiiTerence ;  considering  the  law  that  condemns  them,  not 
as  the  instrument  of  justice,  but  as  the  power  of  a  stronger  party.     And  here  again  it  is  evii 

t 

dent,  that  a  radical  change  in  principle  must  be  produced^  before  a  spirit  of  rap^ie^  th^is  uoi)* 
lished,  can  be  cured. 

^'  BeneTolcnce  has  been  represented  as  a  leading  principle  in  the  minds  of  the  Jllndoos ;  but 
thoic  who  make  this  assertion  know  little  of  their  character.  How  is  it  possible  that  bene-v 
Tolcnce  should  be  vigorous  where  justice,  truth,  and  good  faith  are  so  greatly  wanting  ?  Certaii) 
modes  indeed  of  distributing  victuals  to  mendicants,  and  a  scrupulous  abstinence  from  some 
sorts  of  animal  food,  are  prescribed  by  the  religion  of  the  Hiqdoos.   But  the  ostentatious  dis» 

trlbution  is  frequently  commutative ;  an  offering  from  the  gain  of  iniquity  bestowed  on  idle 
and  sturdy  priests.     And  though  a  liindoo  would  shrink  with  horror  from  the  idea  of  direct«« 
ly  slaying  a  cow,  which  is  a  sacred  animal  amon|:  them,  y^t  he  who  dri¥es  pne  in  his  cari, 
galled  and  e^ccoriated  as  she  often  is  by  the  yoke,  beats  her  uqmercifally  from  hour  to  hoar, 
w  ithout  any  care  or  consideration  of  the  consequence.  Though  therefore  the  institudon  of  th^ 
twp  practices  in  question,  may  be  urged  as  an  2|rgument  (or  the  origiually  benevolent  turn  of 
the  religion  which  enjoined  thero^  it  will  not  at  all  follow  that  individaals,  who  in  fature  a^ea 
perform  them  in  obedience  to  that  religion,  mu^t  also  be  benevolent;  and  he  who  is  cruel  even 
to  that  creature  fpr  which  he  is  taught  by  his  religion  to  entertain  the  highest  reverence,  give* 
the  strongest  proof  of  an  unfeeling  disposition.     It  is  true  that  in  many  case^  they  are  strict 
in  observing  forms.     These  are  indeed  their  religion,  and  the  fpundation  of  th^ir  hopes;  thei^ 
castes  are  implicated  in  them,  and  in  their  castes  their  civil  state  and  cpmfort.       But  of  the. 
sentiments  which  the  forms  would  seem  to  indicate,  they  are  totally  regardless.        Though 
from  the  physical  structure  of  their  bodies  they  are  easily  susceptible  of  impressions,  yet  that 
they  have  little  real  tenderness  of  mind,  seems  very  evident  from  several  circumstances.  The 
first  that  shall  be  mentioned  is  the  shocking  barbarity  of  their  punisfaments.     The  cutting  off 
legs,  hands,  noses,  and  ears,  putting  out  of  eyes,  and  other  penal  inflictions  of  a  similar  kind, 

« 

all  performed  in  the  coarsest  manner;  abundantly  justify  our  argument. 
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•  <^  A  $iMiUr  disposition  to  cruelty  is  likewise  shown  in  their  treatment  of  vanquished  enemies. 
.  And  in  ganeral  a  want  of  sensibility  for  others  is  a  tery  eminent  characteristic  of  this  people. 

The  apathy  with  wjiich  a  Hindoo  views  all  persons  and  interests  unconnected  with  himself,  is 

such  as  excites  the  indignation  of  Europeans.       At  any  rate  bis  regards  extend  but  to  a  Tery 

•  nariy>w  circle.     Patriotism  is  absolutely  unknown  in  Hiadostan.  ' 

^*  These  observations  lead  us  to  another  striding  proof  of  want  of  benctolence  in  the  Hin- 
doos ;  namely,  their  deficiency  of  natural  affection.  It  is  admitted  that  examples  are  not  ve- 

7j  uncommon  of  parents  who  show  much  tenderness  to  their  children^  especially  during  their 

« 

infancy ;  but  instances  on  the  other  side-are  so  general^  as  clearly  to  mark  the  dispositions  oC 
the  people.  The  following  fact  is  one  out  of  many,  by  which  this  assertion  might  he  justified. 
In  the  scarcity  of  grain  which  prevailed  about  Calcutta  in  the  year  1788,  a  gentleman  tfaea 
hi^h,  now  still  higher  in  office  there,  ordered  his  senraots  to  buy  any  childreo  that  might  be 
brought  for  sale,  (for  in  times  of  dearth  Hindoo  parents  frequently  sell  their  offspring,) 
and  to  tell  their  mothers,  that  when  the  scarcity  should  be  oter,  they  might  come  again  and 
receive  their  children  back.  Of  about  twenty  thus  liumanely  preserved,  most  of  whom  were 
females,  only  three  were  ever  enquired  for  by  their  mothers.  The  scarcity  was  neither  ex- 
treme nor  long.  The  unnatural  parents  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  perished  from  want,  for 
each  received  money  for  her  child,  and  by  the  liberal  jbontribution  of  the  inhabitants  of  CaU 
entta,  and  chiefly  of  the  Europeans,  rice  was  distributed  daily  to  multitudes  at  various  stations 
about  the  city.  And  yet  notwithstanding  this  facility  of  obtaining  food,  a  woman  was  at  that 
lime  seen,  in  broad  day,  to  throw  away  her  infant  child  upon  the  hijgh  road.  Most  of  the 
Slaves  in  Rindostan  (where  they  are  used  only  for  domestic  services)  have  lost  their  freedom 
by  the'aet  of  their  parents.  If  the  necessity  is  such  at  times  as  to  lead  to  this  expedient,' is 
it  not  also  an  occasion  to  call  forth  the  warmth  of  parental  aSbction  ?  Filial  and  paternal  af- 
ItMon  appear  equally  deficient. among  them  |  and  in  the  conjugal  relation,  the  characteristic 
mdiffefence  ef  the  people  is  also  dtiicernible  among  Ihose  who  come  most  within  the  sphere  of 

Evrtlpeaa  observation,  namely,  the  lower  orders* 

<  • 

••The  domestic  state  of  the  better  ranks  is  more  concealed  from  general  view ;  but  from  the 
knowledge  which  is  acquired,  and  from  the  peculiar  usages  by  which  marriage  is  governed 
among  the  Hindoos,  we  have  no  reason  to  believti  that  it  is  often  sweetened  by  generous  at- 
tachment or  ra:ional  enjoyment.        The  parties  betrothed  by  their  parents  whilst  mere  chii- 
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dren,  transplanted  with  minds  uncultiyatad  and  inexperienced)  from  the  maternal  aettaha^ 
into  one  of  their  own,  united  whiUt  reason  i&  still  in  Its  infancy,  can  gi?o  little  more  accovni 
of  the  situation  in  which  they  find  themseWes  than  animals  of  a  lower  speoios,         AJfectiom 

and  choice  hare  had  no  influence  in  this  connection,  nor  does  it  often  hi^ppen  that  the  for* 
mer  is  studied  and  iroproTed.  The  parties  continue  passiire  under  that  law  which  first  brought 
them  together.  According  to  the  despotic  manners  of  the  East,  the  husband  is  lord,  and 
the  wife  a  servant ;  seldom  does  he  think  of  making  her  a  companion  or  a  friend.  Poly- 
gamy, which  is  tolerated  among  the  Hindoos,  tends  still  more  to  destroy  all  rational  domes- 
tic society*  The  honour  of  the  family,  and  the  preserration  of  its  caste,  the  most  awful  of 
its  concerns,  depends  on  the  reputation  of  the  wife.  She  is  secloded  from  all  eyeB  but  those 
of  her  nearest  relations,  and  the  most  terrifying  and  disgraceful  punishments  are  held  out 
a^inst  misconduct.  From  so  early  an  union,  and  such  subsequent  care,  Europeans  may 
suppose  that  order  and  decorum  reign  in  the  Hindoo  zenanas;  but  the  conclusion  is  found- 
ed on  conjecture,  rather  than  upon  actual  knowledge.  The  profound  reserve  and  caution 
observed  by  the  men  in  their  conduct^  and  even  in  their  conversation,  respecting  their  fami- 
ly connections,  keep  all  foreigners  at  a  distance ;  arid  it  is  to  the  honour  of  the  English,  that 
there  is  perhaps  no  instance  of  their  attempting  an  invasion  of  the  domestic  recesses  of  the 
Hindoos.  But  those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  living  among  the  natives  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  see  reasons  for  apprehending  that  the  purity  of  the  female  character  is  not  al- 
ways so  well  preserved  in  reality,  as  in  appearance. 

<^  In  a  residence  of  several  years  entirely  among  the  natives,  the  present  writer  heard  so  mi|- 
ny  charges  of  irregularity,  and  saw  so  many  disorders  among  the  inferior  ranks,  that  he  could 
not  but  believe  the  existence  of  a  gross,  laxity  of  behaviour  and  principle  in  this  great  branch 
of  morale,  in  some  degree  at  least  reaching  to  the  better  clasaes.  But  the  disgrace  and  loss  which 
follow  to  the  family  from  the  proof  of  (jishonoif  r  in  the  wife,-are  soch  as  to  induce  the  parties 
concerned  to  hush  up  all  matters  pf  thai;  sort)  and  to  take  their  revenge  in  soise  secret  wajs; 
they  will  seldom  seek  redress  openly,  unless  the  affiur  has  already  become  notorious*  Aecft- 
sations  by  others  of  such  contaminations  in  families,  are  very  common  among  the  lower  Hin- 
doos, and  scandals  of  the  same  kind  pass  among  the  higher  orders.  Enmity,  it  is  true,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  its  share  in  these  charges  y  it  may  occasionally  fabricate  them,  and  is  undoubted- 
ly ax^tive  in  bringing  them  forward ;  but  that  it  should  always  invent  them,  and  should  pex- 

*  The  private  apartments  of  the  women. 
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•etere  ia  a  §  accession  of  iarentibiiS  which  experience  was  ever  ready  to  discredit,  is  not  to 
be  conceited.  The  trath  is,  the  Hindoo  writers,  and  the  Hindoo  laws,  express  the  worst 
opinion,  of  their  women,  and  seem  to  place  all  security  in  vigilance,  none  in  principle.  And 
Indeed  what  fund  of  principle  can  minds  which  have  received  no  improvement  in  education, 
and  in  which  reason  as  yet  has  hardly  begun  to  act,  carry  into  a  premature  and  ld chosen  con- 
jugal gelation  ?  a  relation,  the  eariy  commencement  of  which,. is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
apprehension  of  parents  for  the  conduct  of  their  children.  Imperious  dominion,  seclusion  and 
terror,  ^e  the  means  afterwards  used,  to  enforce  the  fidelity  of  the  wife.  But  opportunities 
of  guilt  are  not  wanting.  In  the  hours  of  business,  men  are  gcnenilly  at  a  distance  from  the 
retirements  of  the  women  ;  they  are  often,  and  for  considerable  periods,  far  fiom  home  ;  fe- 
males, who  are  the  great  instruments  of  corrupting  their  ovrn  sex,  are  perL^.itted  access  to  the 
zenanas  ;  besides  t!ie  Hindoo  law  allows  women  to  converse  with  Soneassees,  a  set  of  vagrant 
devotees,  some  of  them  most  indecent  in  their  appearance.  The  consequences  are  such  as 
might  be  expected. 

^^It  is  not  however  asserted  of  believed,  that  the  infection  of  depravity  has  overspread  the 
whole  mass  of  females,  many  of  whom,  doomed  to  joyless  confinement  through  life,  and  a  vio- 
lent premature  death,  are  j  crhaps  among  the  most  inoffensive  and  sufifering  of  the  Hindoo 
race.  As  to  the  men,  they  are  under  little  restraint  from  moral  considerations.  The  lalws  of 
caste  impose  restrictions  and  fines  for  ofiences  of  the  nature  in  question,  so  far  hs  that  distinc* 
Hon  is  concerned,  but  leave  great  scope  for  new  connections,  and  for  promiscuous  intercourse, 
which  is  matter  of  little  scruple  or  observation.  Receptacles  for  women  of  infamous  charac- 
ter are  every  where  licensed,  and  the  women  themselves  have  a  place  in  society.  The  female 
dancers,  who  are  of  this  order,  make  the  principal  figure  in  the  entertainments  of  ceremony 
given  by  the  great.  Indecency  is  the  basis  of  their  exhibitions ;  yet  children  and  young  per- 
sons  of  both  sexes  are  permitted  to  be  present  at  these  shows,  which  have  admittance  even 
into  the  piincipal  zenanas.*  Licentious  connections  are  therefore  most  common,  though 

subsisting  apparantly  without  that  intoxication  of  passion  which  hurries  on  the  mind  against 
conviction,  and  carried  on  without  much  concealment,  nay  almost  with  the  insensibility  of 
brutes.  On  such  points,  the  Hindoos  seem  to  advert  to  no  rule  except  what  the  law  enjoins ; 
there  is  no  sentiment,  diffused  at  large  through  society/which  attaches  shame  to  criminalHy. 

•  "Lord  Comwallis,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Bengal,  refused  to  be  present  at  an  entertainment  of  this 
sort,  to  which  he  was  invited  by  the  Nabob/' 
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Wide  and  fatal  are  the  effects  of  this  corruption  of  maimers }  a  corruption  not  stopping  h«fle, 
but  extending  even  to  the  unnatural  practices  of  the  ancient  Heathens,  though  in  these  the  Ma- 
homedans  arc  still  more  abandoned." 

* 

In  the  thirty-second  section  of  this  chapter  the  author,  after  an  Introductory  paragraph,  hat 
given  a  list  of  Law  Treatises,  and  has  added  some  account  of  the  Laws,  and  of  the  met||od  of 
administering  justice,  under  the  Hindoo^  monarch^. 

The  next  article  relates  to  the  Astronomy  of  the  Hindoos,  comprising  Introductory  Remarks, 
^  a  list  of  astronomical  Morks,  and  translations  from  the  Sdor}*u-Siddhantd,  and  the  Jyotish-Tnt- 
wa.  The  account  pf  the  Medical  shastrus  is  drawn  up  in  the  same  order,  containing  RAnarks, 
a  List  of  works,  and  Translations  from  the  medical  writings. — The  state  of  medical  science 
among  the  Hindoos  is  so  deplorable,  and  this  ignorance  is  attended  with  such  melancholy  ef- 
fects, that  a  greater  good  to  the  country  could  hardly  be  afforded  than  the  establishment  of  a 
Medical  College  at  Calcutta,  for  the  instruction  of  a  certain  number  of  natives  yearly  in  the 
true  principles  of  this  Science,  and  in  the  practise  of  medicine.  The  number  of  students  should 
be  large,  and  each  person  duly  qualified  should  be  furnished  with  a  certificate,  which  should 
be  an  essential  pre-rcquisite  before  any  native  could  receive  an  appointment  under  the  Com- 
pany's surgeons,  or  in  any  of  the  establishments  of  Government.  By  such  an  institution,  in  a 
few  years  every  town,  in  Bengal  at  least,  might  be  furnished  with  medical  practitioners ;  and 
thousands  of  lives  might  be  saved  annually.  This  diffusion  of  light  on  one  science  also  would^ 
no  doubt,  operate  in  a  very  beneficial  manner  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  natives  to  the  va* 
lue  of  European  knowledge  on  other  subjects  intimately  connected  with  the  illumination  and 
eomfort  of  the  country. — Slmiiar  iasiitutions  might,  in  time,  be  spread  all  over  the  country, 
and  thus  the  blessings  of  thousands  ready  to  perish,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  population,  would 
be  showered  on  the  British  government. 

The  thirty-ninth  section  notices  the  works  on  Theogony,  (the  pooranfis,)  aiid  the  two  fol- 
lowing sections  refer  to  the  works  on  Religious  Ceremonies  under  the  head  of  Tiintr&s,  with  a 
list  of  these  treatises. 


Tbe  author  has  devoted  twenty-six  pages  to  the  Poets,  in  which  he  has  made  some  remarks 
on  the  different  kinds  of  Hindoo  poetry,  giving  Explanatory  Specimens ;  Lists  of  their  larger 
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Toem$j  of  their  dramatic  Works,  of  their  smaller  Poems,  Satires,,  Hymns,  &c. ;  Translations 
•n  the  Seasons,  a  Dramatic  Piece,  and  a  Poetical  Translation  from  the  Ramaynnu. 

The  three  following  sections  refer  to  Rhetoric,  Music,  and  Ethics.  On  the  last  subject  he 
haa  giTen  six  pages  of  ProTerbs  or  Maxims,  translated  from  the  Pnnchd-Tantra. 

■ 

The  forty-seventh  section  notices  works  on  General  History,  and  contains  a  table  of  con- 
tents of  the  Miihabhariita ;  and  the  following  sections  to  the  end  of  the  Tolume  relate  to  Geo- 
graphy,  to  the  Military  Art,  to  works  on  the  Arts,  to  Grammars,  Pictionaries,  and  Transla- 
tions from  the  Songskritft  into  the  different  dialects  of  India. 


The  anthor  would  recommend,  that  a  Society  should  be  formed,  either  in  Calcutta  or  Lon- 
don, for  improving  our  knowledge  of  the  History^  LUeraturey  and  Mythology^  of  the  Hin- 
doos  ; — that  after  (Collecting  sufficient  funds,  this  Society  should  purchase  an  estate,  and  erect  a 
PatUheon  whiih  should  recei?e  the  images  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  gods,  cut  in  marble — 
a  Museum  to  receive  all  the  curiosities  of  India,  and  a  Lihrartfy  to  perpetuate  its  literature. 
Suitable  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  the  officers  of  the  society,  its  committees,  and  mem- 
bers, wonid  of  necessity  be  added.     To  such  a  Society  he  would  venture  to  recommend,  that 
they  should  employ  individuals  in  translations  from  the  Sdngskritn,  and  offer  suitable  rewards 
for  the  best  translations  of  the  most  important  Hindoo  works.—  On  some  accounts,  the  metro- 
polis of  British  India  appears  to  be  most  eligible  for  this  design,  though  such  an  institution 
might,  the  author  conceives,  do  the  highest  honour  to  the  capital  of  Britain,  crowded  as  it  is 
already  with  almost  every  thing  great  and  noble.— ^The  author  recommends  an  Institution  uf  this 
nature  from  the  fear  that  no  Society  now  existing,  tiiat  no  individual  exertions,  will  ever  meet 
the  object,  and  that,  if,  (which  may  Providence  prevent)  at  any  future  period,  amidst  the 
awfully  strange  events  which  have  begun  to  rise  in%uch  rapid  succession,  India  should  be  torn 
from  Britain,  and  fall  again  under  the  power  of  some  Asiatic  or  any  other  despotism,  we  should    . 
Still  have  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  her  former  greatness,  and  the  most  splendid  tro* 
phies  of  the  glory  of  the  British  name  in  India.      Another  argument  urging  us  to  the  forma* 
tion  of  such  a  Society  is,  that  the  ancient  writings  and  the  monuments  of  the  Hindooaf^e  dai^ 
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)y  becomiDg  more  scarce^  and  more  difficult  of  acquisition :  they  will  soon  hrecoTerablj  p^ 
rish.  Should  the  funds  of  the  society  be  aoiple,  literary  treasures  would  pour  in  daily  into  the 
Library,  and  scarce  monuments  into  the  Museum,  from  all  parts  of  India.  And  if  it  were 
formed  in  London,  how  interesting  would  a  yisit  to  such  an  establishment  prove  to  all  England, 

m 

and  to  all  foreigners  visiting  it,  and  how  would  it  heighten  the  glory  of  our  country !  And  if 
formed  in  Calcutta,  how  would  persons  from  all  parts  of  India,  European  and  native,  and  indeed 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  be  drawn  to  it ;  and  how  greatly  would  it  attach  the  Hiudoos  to 
a  people  by  whom  they  were  thus  honoured.  By  the  employment  of  an  artist  or  two  from 
England,  all  the  sculptured  monuments  of  India  would  soon  be  ours,  and  thus  be  carried  down 
to  the  latest  posterity. 


f|fetorp> 
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PART  L    HISTORY. 


CHAPTER  I.        SECTION  I. 


AT  the  cio8€  of  the  preceding  kfilpu,  Vishnoo  was  sleeping  on  the  waters  of  the  de- 
luge, and  from  his  navel  had  grown  a  water-lily :  from  this  flower  sprang  Brumha,  who, 
in  the  form  of  Narayunu,  created,  by  his  word,  ShiSnakn,  Sonatonij,  Soniindn,  and  Sit- 
nut-koomaru;  but  these  persons  embracing  a  life  of  austerity,  mankind  did  not  pro- 
pagate ;  in  consequence  of  which  Br  iimha  applied  himself  to  severe  austerities,  to  ob- 
tain the  blessing  of  the  gods  on  the  work  of  creation  ;  and  continued  them  for  a  very 
Itf  ng  period,  but  without  effect ;  till  at  length  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears :  from  these 
tears  ia  number  of  titans  arose ;  his  sighs  gave  birth  to  the  god  Roodru.  At  the  re- 
quest of  his  father,  Roodru  continued  the  work  of  creation,  but  in  his  hands  it  drag- 
ged on  so  heavily,  that  Brumha  was  obliged  to  resume  it:*  he  created  water,  fire, 
«ther,  the  heavens,  wind,  the  simple  earth,  rivers,  seas,  mountains,  trees,  climbing 

plants*  divisions  of  time,  day,  night,  months,  years,  yoogas,  &c.  He  formed  Disk- 
shu  by  his  breath ;  MiireSchee  and  Utree  proceeded  from  his  eyes ;  Ungira  from  his 
head;  Bhrigoo  from  his  heart ;  Dhtirmn  from  his  breast ;  Snngkolpu  from  his  mind; 
Poolastpfrom  the  air  in  his  body ;  Pooluhtt  from  the  air  which  is  inhaled  into  the 
body ;  Krotoo  from  air  expelled  downwards,  and  Yushisht'hu  from  the  air  which 
produces  deglutition.  Aftepthis,  in  the  night,  he  assumed  a  body  possessing  the 
quality  of  darkness,  and  created  the  giants;  then  assuming,  in  the  day,  a  body  pos- 
sessing the  quality  of  truth,  he  created  certain  gods,  and  in  the  evening,  the  proge- 
nitors of  mankind ;  he  next  assumed  a  body  possessed  of  the  quality  which  stimu- 
lates to  activity^  and  created  men.      To  this  succeeded  the  creation  of  birds,  cows, 

•  What  a  striking  cootrastdoet  the  perplexity  of  these  creators  form  to  the  dtTinefiat— **  Let  there  belight, 
and  th^e  was  light]" 
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horses,  elephants,  deer,  camels,  fruits,  roots,  with  all  other  animate  and  inanimate 
substances,  forms  of  verse,  &c. ;  yttkshos  ako,  and  pishachas,  gundhttrvfis,  npsoras, 
kinnuriJs,  serpents,  &c.  to  all  of  whom  he  appointed  their  proper  work.    PerceiTing 
however  that  men  did  not  yet  propagate,  he  divided  his  body  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  became  a  female,  Shfita-Roopa,  and  the  other  a  male,  Swayumbhoovn.* 

t 

The  earth  still  remained  covered  by  the  water8,t  and  Swayombhoova,  anxious  to 
obtain  its  emersion,  addressed  himself  to  the  powers  above.  As  the  first  act  of  divine 
favour,  he  obtained  a  boat,  containing  the  vfdus,  into  which  he,  together  with  his 
wife,  and  Ulurktt  and  Markundcyo,  two  sages  who  had  survived  the  deluge,  enter- 
ed;  they  bound  the  vessel  to  the  fins  of  afish,(an  incarnation  of  Vishnoo,)  and  then 
.  prayed  to  Brttmha  for  the  emersion  of  the  earth.  As  the  rewardof  their  devoUoos, 
Vishnoo,  assuming  the  form  of  the  boar,  with  his  tusks  drew  the  earth  from  the  wa- 
ters, and  fixed  it,  according  to  some  shastrus,  J  on  the  thousand  heads  of  the  serpent- 
god  Unontfi ;  while  others  declare,^  that  it  remains  suspended  in  the  air  by  the  invi- 
sible  hand  of  God. 

I  know  not  where  to  introduce  better  than  in  this  place  the  following  description 
of  the  earth :  The  earth  is  circular  and  flat,  like  the  flower  of  the  water-lily  in  which 
the  petals  project  beyond  each  other :  its  circumference  is  4,000,000,000  of  miles.  In 
the  centre  is  mount  SoomSroo,  ascending  600,000  miles  from  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  descending  128,000  below  it.  It  is  128,000  miles  in  circumference  at  its  base,  and 
256,000  wide  at  the  top.  On  this  mountain  are  the  heavens  of  Vishnoo,  Shiva,  Indru, 
Cgnec,  Yumo,  Noiritu,  Varoonti,  Vayoo,  Koovera,  Eeshn,  and  other  gods.  The 

clouds  ascend  to  about  one  third  the  heighth  of  the  mountain.  At  its  base,  are  the 
mountains  Mondnru,  Gundha-madunn,  Vipoolo,  and  Sooparshwa ;  on  each  of  which 
grows  a  tree  8,800  miles  high.  On  each  side  of  the  mountain  are  several  countries 
divided  by  ranges  of  mountains,  the  ferthermost  of  which  is  bounded  by  the  salt  sea. 

•  See  the  KoormS  povraali. 

+  It  maj  leem  unaecoan.aWe,  that  BrSmka did  aat  tnt  talte  the  earth,  and  iheo  ereati  the »»''"?•*'• 
were  to  occupy  ii,baUbeHiodoohi.torian»declare,«hatthe  work  of  creation  was  perfonned  in  oi.eof.beh.eh- 

cr  heeTeM,«ntouched  by  the  waten  of  the  deluge,  and  that  the  creaturei  were  afterward,  let  down  to  the  earth, 
t  The  pooraaiSs  and  poetical  works.  S  The  writer  of  the  S55rjanlddhaatB,  and  other  artroaomer*. 
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All  tliese  countries  are  called  Jumboo-dweepu.  "The  Hindoo  geographers  further 
add,  that  beyond  this  sea,  are  six  other  seas  dividing  from  each  other,  in  a  circular 
form,  six  other  countries,  as  Pluksha-dweepu,  surrounded  by  Ikshoo,  the  sea  of  su- 
gar-cane juice;  Shalmolu-dweepd,  by  Soora,  the  sea  of  spirituous  liquors ;  Kooshu« 
dw6epu,by  Ghrita,  the  sea  of  clarified  butter;  Kronachii-dweepij,  by  Dudhee,  thesea 
of  curds ;  Shaka-dweepu,  by  Doogdu,  the  sea  of  milk ;  and  PooshkarQ-dweepo,  by 
Jalamuvu,  a  sea  of  sweet  water.  Beyond  all  these  countries  and  their  circular  seas 
is  a  country  of  gold,  as  large  as  the  rest  of  the  earth;  then  a  circular  chain  of  moun- 
tains called  Loka-loka;  and  then  the  land  of  darkness,  or  heU.* 

* 

To  this  description  may  be  added  the  situation  of  the  heavenly  bodies :  The  fir- 
mament  is  of  equal  dimensions  with  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  the  earth  is  800,000 
miles  distant  from  the  sun,  the  space  between  which  is  called  Bhoovur-lokn,  and  is 
the  residence  of  the  siddhus.t      The  distance  firom  the  sun  to  the  moon  is  800,000 
miles.  At  the  total  wane  of  the  moon,  this  planet  is  in  a  perpendicular  line  with  the 
sun,  by  which  the  light  of  the  moon  is  prevented  irom  descending  to  the  earth.  The 
distance  from  the  moon  to  the  constellations,  still  ascending,  is  800,000  miles. 
1,600,000  miles  above  this,  is  the  planet  Mercury  (Boodhfi)  \   1,600,000  miles 
above  Mercury,  is  Venus  (Shookrd).   1,600,000  miles  above  Mercury,  is  Mars 
<Mongalo.)   At  the  same  distance,  ascending,  is  Jupiter  <yrihus<>piit«e) ;  1,600,000 
miles  beyond  him,  is  Saturn  (Shiinee) ;  and  800,000  miles  above  Saturn  is  Ursa  ma- 
jor, the  seven  principal  stars,  the  heavens  of  seven  rishees;:^  800,000  miles  above 
these  is  Dhroova,  the  polar  star.  The  space  from  the  sun  to  Dhroovn,  is  called 

Sorgu-loku.  At  the  destruction  of  the  world,  the  earth,  and  every  thing  between  it 
and  this  star,  is  destroyed.  8,000,000  miles  above  Dhroova,  the  chief  gods  reside. 
Beyond  this,  is  the  residence  of  the  sons  of  Briimha,  ascending  16>000,000  of  miles. 
Still  higher,  3,900,000  miles,  is  the  residence  of  the  regents  of  the  quarters  and  other 
sons  of  Brumha.  The  highest  elevation,  the  residence  of  Bcomha,  is  4,800|000 
miles  above  the  last-mentioned  heaven.^  Some  affirm,  that  all  these  regions  also 
are  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  world. 

•SeetheMarkfiad^jrftpooraoQandShree-bhagtivMtt.  f  Aracc«fd<ni-godi.         t  Canonized  Mlati. 

\  Sec  UieBramhl-pooranl 
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Descending  now  to  the  earth,  let  us  pursue  the  course  marked  by  the  pooranus^ 
and  trace  the  progress  of  human  events  as  laid  down  in  these  writings  : 

Swayambhoovu,  from  the  ved is  found  in  the  boat,  formed  the  work  known  at  pre- 
sent by  his  name,*  and  governed  the  world  by  the  laws  which  he  had  thus  compiled. 
After  some  time,  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  devotion,  and  placed  his  eldest  son 
Priya*vrata  on  the  throne,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Vishwii-karma,  the  Hindoo 
Vulcan,  by  whom  he  had  thirteen  sons,  and  one  daughter.        Six  sons  embraced  an 
ascetic  life,  and  the  others  governed  the  seven  divisions  of  the  earth  under  their  &• 
ther,  who  gave  Piaksha-dweepa  to  M^dha-tit^hee;  Kooshu  to  Jyotishman  ;  Kroun- 
cho  to  Dyootiman;  Shaka  to  Bhavya;  Pooshknrii  to  Savula;  Shalmilla  to  Vnpoosh' 
man,  and  Jumbooto  Agnidhrif.  After  reigning  1,900,000,000  years,  PriyQ-vrato  plac- 
ed his  youngest  brother  Oottanu-pado  over  his  seven .  sons,  abandoned  the  world, 
and,  by  the  power  of  devotion,  obtained  celestial  happiness.  Oottana-padu  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Driivu,  who  reigned  36,000  years,  and  then  had  a  separate  heaven 
assigned  him,  as  the  reward  of  his  virtues.         Ootkalu,  the  son  of  Druvu,  reigned  a 
short  time,  and  then  embraced  the  life  of  an  ascetic ;  his  son  VotsQru  had  6  ve  children, 
the  eldest  of  whom,  Pooshparnna,  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  and  was  followed  by  his 
eldest  son  Vyooshtu.  His  son  Chukshooshii,  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  was  exalted  to 
the  state  of  a  mQnoo,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  by  Oolmookha,  the  eldest  of 
his  eleven  sons.  After  him  reigned  Urgo,  whose  son  y6na  wsis  so  abandoned,  that  his 
father,  through  grief,  renounced  the  world,  and  retired  to  a  forest.    Y 6na  forbad  the 
exercise  of  all  the  offices  of  religion,  and  directed  that  worship  should  be  paid  to  him 
alone;  but  being  cursed  by  Doorvaso,  and  other  sages,  he  died.  The  kingdom  being 
left  without  a  sovereign,  the  sages  produced  from  the  dead  body  of  V6na  two  chil- 
dren, a  son  and  a  daughter  :  the  son's  name  was  Prit'hoo,  who  is  spoken  of  as  the 
first  Hindoo  ii/ig,  those  who  had  preceded  him  being  considered  rather  as  patriarchs 
than  kings.    Prit'hoo  divided  his  kingdom  into  separate  provinces,  taught  his  subjects 
the  use  of  agriculture,  manu&ctures,  &c.  and  raised  his  empire  to  the  highest  state 
of  prosperity.         At  length,  having  performed  the  sacrifice  of  a  horse  one  hundred 
times,  he  placed  his  son  yijita8hwii+  on  the  throne,  and,  entering  a  forest,  obtained 
celestial  happiness.      Ubhidhana,  the  next  monarch,  had  six  sons :  the  eldest,yrisha- 
dii,who  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  married  the  daughter  of  the  sea,  and  was  famous 

*  The  lastltQtei  of  Bfttiioo.     f  This  son  conquered  Indrfi,  the  king  of  heayen,  and  hence  obtained  this  name. 
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for  his  religious  austerities.  His  ten  sons  had  all  one  name,  Prucheta;  were  all  mar- 
ried to  one  female ;  and  all  reigned  at  once ;  their  son  Diiksha  was  the  last  of  the 
race  of  Oottanii-pada.  After  the  extinction  of  this  race,  the  seven  sons  of  Priyu- 
TToto  governed  alone  the  kingdoms  which  had  been  assigned  to  them. 

M^dhatit'hee,  the  sovereign  of  Plaksha,  had  seven  sons,  Shantabhoyu,  Shishira, 
SookhodayQ,  Nundd^  Shivo,  Kshemnkii,  and  Dhroovu.  He  divided  his  territories  in- 
to seven  parts,  which  were  distinguished  by  the  names  of  his  sons,  to  whom  he  had 
assigned  them;  they  were  separated  by  seven  chains  of  mountains,  called  Gom^du, 
Chnndru,  Naradn,  Doondoobhee,  Somuku,  Soomuna,  and  Yoibhraja ;  and  by  seven 
rivers,  Unootupta,  Shikhee,  Yipasha,  Tridiva,  Krfimoo,  Priisrita  and  Sookrita. 

Yiipooshmana  had  also  seven  sons,  Shwetn,  RohitQ,  Jeemootd,  Hnrita,  Yoidyoo- 
tu,  ManasQ,  and  Sooprobho,  among  whom  he  also  divided  his  kingdom,  which  con- 
tained the  same  number  of  mountains,  rivers,  &c.  as  that  of  his  brother.  The  bram* 
hons  in  these  countries  were  light  coloured;  the  kshetriyus,  red ;  the  voishyos,  yel- 
I0W9  and  the  shoodriis,  (as  might  be  expected)  black. 

The  sovereigns  of  Kooshu,  Krounchn,  and  Shakn,  had  each  seven  sons,  among 
whom  they  divided  their  kingdoms,  which  were  separated  by  seven  mountains  and 
seven  rivers,  like  the  other  dweepus* 

In  these  five  dweepns  the  manners  of  the  trcta-yoogu  always  prevail;  the  people 
live  to  the  age  of  5000  yeai*8 ;  nor  do  they  then  die  through  disease,  which  is  unknown 
in  these  regions*  Beside  men  and  giants,  gods,  celestial  choiristers,  satyrs,  &c.  re- 
side here. 

Shovula  had  two  sons,  Mahaveetu  and  Dhatiikee.  His  kingdom  was  divided  by 
a  circular  chain  of  mountains,  400,000  miles  high.  The  eldest  son  obtained  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  kingdom,  and  gave  his  own  name  to  it :  his  subjects  lived  10,000years ; 
were  of  one  cast,  and  were  distinguished  for  their  virtue ;  in  short,  they  were  equal 
to  the  gods.  They  worshipped  God  only  in  the  mind. 
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Agneedhrii divided  Jamboo-dvireepri  into  nine  parts,  and  distributed  them  among  his 
nine  sons  born  ofa  celestial  courtezan,  viz.  Nabhee,  Kingpooroosha,  Hiiree,  Roo- 
roo,  Hiranmtija,  Rumj^aku,  Ilavritn,  Bhadra-sfaivn  and  Ketoomala.  These  nine  sons 
married  the  nine  daughters  of  Soomeroo.  Nabhee,  whose  history  we  shall  now 
trace,  had  a  son  named  Ri^hubhu,  who  married  Juyiintee,  a  virgin  presented  to  him 
by  theking  of  heaven,  and  by  whom  be  had  a  hundred  sons,  eighty-two  of  whom  be- 
came bramhuns,  and  nine  hermits.  The  other  nine  wereBhurutu,  Koosha-vurttu, 
llavurttu,  Mfilnyu,  K^toomaln,  Bhadru-senu,  Indrn-sprik,  Vidurbhu,  and  Keekutn. 
Rishuva  divided  his  kingdom  into  nine  parts,  but  gave  the  whole  to  his  eldest  son 
Bharutn;  who  however,  retaining  the  nominal  supremacy  in  his  own  hands,  gave 
eight  parts  to  his  brethren,   while  he  governed  only  one  part,  which  received  the 

nameof  Bharritu-viirshii,  or  th.e  country  of  Bharutu,  and  embraced  the  whole  of 
India  from  the  Himalayu  mountains  to  the  sea. 


Description  of  India.* 

In  the  centre  are  Mutsya,  KoormukutJi,  Koolya,  Ka8hEe,+  Uyodhya,J  Ut'h&rva, 
Kulingii,  Masoku,  VrikiS,  Medumatra,  Mandfivyu,  Slialln,  Pashnk^],  Oojjihano,  Vnt- 
su,  Kamyu,  Khyatn,  Yamoonu,  Mudhyu-sarnyootn,  Shooriisenn,  Mat'hoorQ,^  Dhur- 
marunyu,  Jyotishika,  Shourugreevu,  Goohn,  Shuku,  Voidehn,  Panchald,  Sankita, 
Kankumarootn,  Kahikijotii,  Pashiindu,  Kapisht'hukQ,  Kooroo^  Yahyu,  Oodooswurn, 
Junu,  and  Hustina.|| 

In  the  east  are,  Chandrn-poorii,  Khusu,  Mngtidhu,  Shivee,  M oit'hiln,*  Bnduna- 
dantoorfi,  Prag-jyotishri,+  Poorooshadnkn,  Poornotkatu,  Bhudru-goura,  Ooduyn, 
Kashayu,  Menuku,  L^mbiisht'hu,  Tamiiliptu,  Ekpadupu,  and  Vordhpmanu. 

In  the  south-east  are,  Bijng6,J  JSt'harn,  MJclnka,  Chedee,  Oorva-kantil,  Andh- 
rUy%  Vindhyu,  Vidurbha,  Narikela,  Dhnrmu-dweepn,  Ilika,  Vyaghro-greevfi,  Troi- 

♦  ScelbeMarkBnd6yfl  pooranfl.  +  Benares.  J  Ramfi's  capital.  Oode.  §  KrisbniVa 

capital.  II  A  place  near  Delhi.  »  JfinQk-poora.  +  Assam.  }  Bengal.  ^  Tclinga. 
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pooru^  Nishodhn,  Kiitakust'boSnn,  Dosharnnn,  Harikd,  Nunda^  Kakolu,  Uloka,  and 
YnrnushilTarii. 

* 
In  the  south  are,  Lunka,*  Karajino,  Kelikn,  Nikutu,    Mulnyn^t    Dftrddooru, 

Korkotoka,  Bhrigookoksho,  Kongogfi^  Shiivard,  V^nna,  Uvdntee,  Dasn-poora,  Mu* 

heekuta,  Kurnatu,§  Gonadii,  Chitra-Kootu,  Choln,  Kologiree,  Krooncha,  Jutadhuru, 

Nasika,  Yojanu,  Voidooryn,  Kolu,  Charmfi-putta,  Gunii-rajju,  KrishnQ,  Gouro^ 

Rishubha,  Singholo^  Kanchee,  Trilingu,|l  Koonjura,  and  Kookshee. 

* 

In  the  south-west  are,  Kamboju,  Pnnhava,  Yuruvamookhni  Sindhoo,  SouvSni, 
Anarttn,  Yunita-niookhUy  Yavunn,  Sagnru,  Shoodru,  Kurnu-prodhujo,  Yarvurii, 
Kirata,  Paradn,  Shandu,  Parsh^shwnra^  Kiilu,  Choochooka^  Hemugirika,  Sindhoo- 
kalo,  Roivotn,  Sourashtru,  Durada,  and  Moharnuva. 

In  the  west  are,  Monim^ghu,  Kshooradree,  Khnnjnnn,  Upnrantfi,  Hoihuyii,  Shan- 
tiku,  Uhiprast'htt,  Konkaifi,  Ponchunnda,*  Yuruna,  Pariidn,  Tarukshoo,  Yahyonga- 
tn,  Sarvura,  Sashmav^shtnku,  £k6kshunn,  Shusha-roohu,  Deerghu-grgevu,  and 
Choolika. 

In  the  north-west  are,  Mandayjn,  Toot'hara,  Ushmiikalanala,  Hula,t  Chfirmn- 
banga,  Oolooka,  Moorookoorma,  Phulgoona,  Mora,  Gooraknlika,  Deerghn-roma, 
Yayii,  and  Rufhiijanfi. 

In  the  north  are,  Himuvanfi,  KoUasS,  Dhonooshman,  Ynsooman,  Krounchfi,  Koo- 
ravn,  Kshoodru-veena,  Yasutoyn,  Koikejn,  BhogaprTist'hfi,  Yamoonfi,Untar-dwSpa, 
Trigarta,  Ugnijya,^  Sarjuna,  Ushwn-mookha,  Dosevuku,  Yatadhanu,  Shfinidhanu, 
Pooshkolfi,  Yonakoirata,  Unoolpmu,  Tukshnsheela,  Madru,  Yenookashfirn,  Dfin- 
dakii,  Pingffla,  Kuluhfi,  Bhootipoolukij,  Kolahoka,  Shatnln,  H^mutalukn,  Juahomn- 
tS,  Gandharu,  Kurfisfi,  Gfirudfi,  Youdheyu,  Shyamttkn. 

•  CcyloD.    +  Malabar,   t  Konkflnii.     S  Carnata.    g  Telinga.     •  Ponjab.     +  Governed  by  a  queen. 
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In  the  north-west  are,  Kinnnrit,  Pashoopalci,  Keechnkn,  Darddn,  Shnvnln,  Koo- 
luta,  Vuniirashtrn,  Bramhii-poorn,  Vunuvadya,  Visba,  Koalindiiy  Prdgyubolfi, 
Dnrvva,  Unnnjeevukn,  Ekapadii,  Khfisn,  Swarna-bhoumrii  Yuvfina,  Hinga,  Chetro- 
pravurami,  Trinfitru,  Pouravu,  and  Gundhurva* 

The  same  pooranu  gives  the  names  of  some  other  countries,  scattered  up  and 
down  at  the  feet  of  mountains,  in  different  parts  of  India ;  the  Brumhn  pooranu  and 
the  Kishkindhya  chapter  of  the  Ramayann,*  contain  different  lists  of  names;  but  these 
works  give  us  no  account  of  the  dimensions  or  geographical  situation  of  these  coun« 
tries ;  nor  do  they  agree  in  the  names  of  countries  mentioned  as  lying  in  the  same 
direction. 

Mountains  in  India.  Kolahulu,  Yoibbraju,  Mundoro,  Durdooru,  Vatukrumu,  Yoid- 
yootn,  Moinaka,  Sooruma,  Tankuprast'hu,  Nagn,  Godhnnu,  Pooshpu,  Doorjnynntii, 
Roivutn,  Urvooda,  Kishjnmooku,  Gomont'hu,  Kootu-shoilu,  Kritusmuni,  Shree,  Ko- 
In,  Mah^ndrn,  Mulayn,  Sfijhyu,  Gnndimanu,  Rikshu^  Yindhyu,  and  Paripatru.  These 
mountains  and  their  vallies  contain  many  inhabitants. 

Riters.  From  Himdluyu  descend  the  following  rivers  :  GSnga,  Snriiswntee,  Sin- 
dhoo,  Chnndrii-bhaga,  Yumooiia,  Vipasha,  Vitusta,  Oiravutee,  Gomntee,  Dhootu- 
papa,  Bahooda,  Drishudyiitee,  Vipaka,  Sebita,  Nich^  a,  Gnndiikec,  Koiishikee, 
VcduvutS,  Mitrfign^,  Venna,  Nnndinee,  Siidansera,  Mnhee,  Para,  Churmimwntee, 
Koopee,  Vidisha,  Vetruvutee,  Shiprd,  Uviintee,  Patrashruya,  Shon5,+  Nnrmuda, 
Swnvusha,  Kripa,  Mfindakhinee,  and  Dasharnna. — From  mount  Rikshu  descend  Chi- 
trotpiila,  Tamfisa,  Kurnmoda,  Shiireernja,  Shooktimiitee,  Kooshulee,  Tridiva,  and  Krn- 
moo.  From  mount  Vindhj/u  descend  Shipra,  Pnyoshnee,  Nirvindhya,  Tapee,  Sulilu- 
dhavutee,  Venna,  Voitiirnnee,  Shin&§valee,  Koomoodwiitee,  Muhagouiee,  and  Untfi- 
shiva.  From  mount  MUluyuy  descend  the  Godaviiree,  BhSemur&t'hee,  Krishna- venna, 
Toongfi-bhfidra,  Sooprnyoga,  Vajhiikara,  Kritaraala,  Tamrapurnnee,  Pooshpiijafce, 
and  Ootpiilavutee.       From  mount  MuUndra  descend  Pitrisoma,  Rishikoolya,  Iks- 

*  The  latter  account  U  said  to  have  been  givcD  to  Rami!  by  the  faionkey  SoogreeTfi,  who  of  coone,  in  coasc- 
quence  ofhia  agility,  was  very  capable  of  survey  ingcountrie*.       -f  A  male  river.    . 
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hoona,  Tridiva,  Langiilinee^  and  fiungshokSra.  From  mount  Shooktimartu^  Koo- 
mareS,  Nnndnga)  MundnyabinSe,  Kripa,  and  PolashinSE. — All  these  rivers  flow  into 
the  sea,  some  of  them,  however,  after  their  junction  with  others: — ^bathing  in  them 
removes  all  sin. 

Bharatii  had  five  sons :  after  reigning  10,000  jears,  he  placed  Soomntee,  the  eldest, 
on  the  throne,  and  retired  to  a  forest,  where,  becoming  attached  to  a  fawn,  he  re« 
laxed  in  his  devotions,  and  at  death  was  transformed  into  a  deer :  in  the  following 
birth,  he  was  born  a  bramhun,  and  discovering  his  ^former  mistake,  resolved  to  re- 
frain from  all  living  intercourse,  and  to  keep  perpetual  silence.   Amidst  these  auste^ 

rities  he  obtained  absorption.  Soomntee  was  succeeded  bj  his  son  Devntajit,  and 
was  followed  by  Devadjoomnii,  Purnmesht'hS,  PriitSehu,  PrutShartta,  Ujnbhoomnn, 

Oodgett'hfi,  Prusteerii,  Vibhoo,  Prit'hoosenfi,  NoktB,  Ritee,  Gtiytl,*  Chitra-rat*ha,t 
Srimrat,j:  Miireechee^YiDdooman,  Madhoo^YSravrotfi,  Munt'hoo,  BhoiimnniiyTwrish-* 
ta,  Yinija,  and  Shiitojit.  With  this  last  prince  ended  the  posterity  of  Swayumbhoovii^ 
the  first  mnnoo,  and  seventy-one  yoogiis  of  the  gods. 

The  mnnoo  Swarochee||   began  the  second  mnnwnntnru :  his  son  Choitra  reigned 

100,000  years ;  after  him  King-poorooshu,  RochismQt,§  Juynt-senn,*   and  a  long 

• 

succession  of  kings,  of  whom  I  have  obtained  no  account.  This  trifle  has  been 

extracted  from  three  works,  the  ShrS5-bhagiivata,  the  Markfindeyu  poorano,  and 
the  Yoga-vashisht'hn  Ramaynnu.  In  this  mimwunturn^  Rochunu  was  raised  to  the 
throne  of  heaven.     The  gods  who  had  the  supremacy  during  this  period,  were  the 

_  • 

Tooshitos,  and  the  names  of  the  seven  rishees  were,  Ooryustumbu;  &c. 

The  first  monarch  in  the  third  munwuntnni  was  Oottamn :  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Srinjnyu,  who  reigned  30,000  years.  To  him  succeeded  Pdvnna  who  founded 
Pragyotihhii,  a  city  in  the  north  of  India,  and  delivered  the  people  of  Parsikfi  and 
Gandhani  from  foreign  invasion.  Hotra,  the  son  of  Paviinn,  followed,  and  then 

Sooshantee,  Shanta  and  Shi  vasiiyu.        The  last  monarch  obtained  this  name  on  ac« 

•  A  great  and  sncceasful  warrior.  f  It  b  said  ef  (his  prince,  that  be  taught  his  subjects  (he  doctrines  of 

tbesmritees.      J  A  great  archer.        |  Famed  for  hii  knowledge  of  auriferous  gems.       ^  A  great  conqueror. 
*  He  cvi  oif  his  youngest  brother^s  arm  as  a  punisbmcDt  for  theft. 
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count  of  his  great  regard  for  trutb.  Deviirat  is  said  to  have  been  a  universal  con- 
queror.— The  three  worksr  above-mentioned  give  the  names  of  the  king  of  heaven, 
the  godS)  the  rishees,  &c. 

The  fourth  munoo  was  Tamusii,  whose  son,  Nnrii-khyatee,  reigned  30,000  years. 
Shantubhnyn^  Janoojnnghu,  and  Vrishn-khyatee  succeeded;  the  latter  was  celebrated 
for  sacrificing  many  cows,  and  for  prohibiting  falsehood  in  his  kingdom ;  his  son  Ke* 
too  built  a  palace  at  Apudjunika.  The  rest  of  the  kings  of  this  munwuntaru  the  au- 
thor has  hot  been  able  to  find.  The  names  of  Indnx,  of  the  rishees,  and  of  the  gods 
of  this  period,  are  given  as  usual  in  the  pooranus. 

In  the  fifth  munwontarii  reigned  Roivutn,  Swnyungkoroo*  Muha-vSerju,f  Sutyuka, 

Vulee,  Vindhyu,  and  their  successors. 

« 

In  the  sixth  munwuntaru  reigned  Chakshooshu,^  Pooroo,  Soodyoomnn,§  Rohoo- 
gi'inn,  II  &c.  and  a  long  list  of  successors. 

SECTION  II. 

From  liskwakooy  the  first  king  of  the  race  of  the  sun^  to  the  end  of  their  itayoogu. 

THE  present  mrinwnntarri  is  the  seventh,  over  which  is  placed  Voivaswntuand  his 
posterity,  who,  in  the  year  of  the  Christian  aera  1814,  had  reigned  1,S32,611  years. 
Yoivriswatii  Imd  nine  sons,  viz,  Ikshwakoo,  Nabhagu,  DhrishtTi,  Soryatee,  Nurish- 
yonta,  Kurooshukn^  Prishudhroo,  Nrigu,  and  Urishtu,  among  whom  he  divided  the 
earth;  placing  them,  however,  in  separate  kingdoms  in Bharot-varshii; Ikshwakoo 
obtained  the  centre.  A  tenth  part  was  afterwards  given  to  Pooroorovfi,  of  the  race 
of  the  moon,  the  son  of  Yoivuswutu's  grand-daughter  Ila. 

Ikshwakoo  founded  the  city  of  Uyodhya,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom. 

•  He  built  the  city  of  ViJ&yiiotee.     +  A  great  conqueror.       %  His  kingdom  was  caUed  AryCbDrttB,  aad 
cooiisted  of  the  countries  between  the  mountains  Vindhili  and  Himal&yii.         S  A  powerful  sovereign. 

I  The  character  of  this  prince  is  described  in  Fcry  favourable  terms  in  the  Yogti-vasbisht*hii  Ramayiinit. 
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He  had  100  sons ;  the  eldest,  Yikookshee,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  but  lat  the  cele* 
bration  of  the  funeral  rites  for  his  father,  eating  of  the  flesh  which  he  was  sacrific- 
ing before  it  had  been  oiTered  to  the  gods,  he  was  deposed,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Kukootst^hri,'aner  whom,  in  a  direct  line,  reigned  Pritoovann,  Vistarashwu, 

Ardru,  Yoobfinashwu,  Shrabustii,*  Vrihudushwu,  Koobulashwn,t  Drirhashwu,  Hur- 

yoshwn,  Nikoombhn,  S'lnghutashwa.^  Prnsennjit,§  the  nephew  of  the  last  monarch, 
succeeded,  and  was  followed  hy  Yoobanashwfi  and  Mandhata  :  the  latter  conquered 
the  whole  earth.  Mandhata  had  two  sons  hy  his  wife  Choitru-rutee ;  she  was  the 
eldest  often  thousand  children  born  to  Shnshn-vindoo.  Poorookootsn,  the  eldest 
of  Mandhata's  sons,  succeeded  his  father;  and  the  youngest,  Moochookoondn,  hav- 
ing, at  the  intreaty  of  the  gods,  conquered  their  enemies,  they  requested  him  to  ask 
a  blessing  at  their  hands.  He  asked  them  how  they  could  hint  such  a  thing  to 

him,  who  had  proved  himself  to  be  greater  than  themselves,  by  conquering  their 
enemies;  but  after  a  little  litigation,  he  condescended,  to  accept  of  the  blessing  of  a 
long  sleep  after  the  toils  of  war ;  and  they  laid  him  to  rest  during  two  yoogus.  In 
a  direct  line,  Poorookootsfi,  Sumbootii,  Tridhunna,  Trnyaroonu,  and  Sfityii-vrata  suc- 
ceeded. Sotyu-vriita  was  for  some  fault  driven  by  his  father  from  the  throne,  and 
the  father  himself  became  a  hermit;  the  kingdom  also  was  cursed  by  the  bramhims^ 
and  obtained  no  rain  duriug  twelve  years.  Vishwamitra,  the  sage,  placed  the  mo- 
ther of  S.ityii-vrutri  on  the  throne ;  and  he,  after  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed,  ap- 
plied to  his  spiritual  guide,  Vushisht^hu,  for  power  to  ascend  to  heaven  in  his  bodily 
state ;  but  was  refused.  The  monarch  then,  rejecting  Vashisht'hn,  made  Vishwamit- 
ra his  spiritual  guide,  who  immediately  transferred  all  his  merits  to  his  new  disciple, 
and  directed  him  to  ascend  to  heaven :  he  ascended,  but  the  gods  ordered  him  to  des- 
cend again.  While  descending,  with  his  head  downwards,  belter  skelter,  he  called 
on  his  spiritual  guide — who  ordered  him  to  ascend  again, — which  he  did.  The  gods 
order  him  down,  again  he  descends.  At  length,  Vishwamitru,  perceiving  that  he  was 
involving  himself  with  the  gods,  directed  Satyfi-vrntu  to  remain  where  he  was.    This 

♦  He  erected  a  city,  and  called  il  by  his  own  name. 

f  This  king  had  a  hundred  sons. 

t  A  ^reat  archer. 

S  This  monarch  turned  bis  wife  into  a  river,  and  caUed  it  Babooda. 


* 
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man^s  son  was  the  famous  Hurishchnndra,*  who  ascended  the  throne,  and  was  follow- 
ed in  succession  bj  Rohitii,  Chunchoo,  Bijajra^Brikii,  and  Bohoo. — Here  doses  the 
SfityS-yoogn,  a  period  comprizing  1,728,000  years. 

•  H&rishchSndrri's  kingdom  exteoded  over  the  whole  earth;  he  wasso  famed  for  liberality  that  y»hirainitr8, 
the  sage,  desirous  of  seeing  the  extent  of  it,  went  to  him,  and  asked  a  gift.  The  king  promised  to  grant  him  what- 
ever be  would  ask.    The  sage  demanded  his  kingdom,  and  it  was  granted.      He  then  asked  for  the  fee  which  ac- 
companies a  gift,  which  the  king  promised  to  give  in  a  month.     But  where  should  the  king  reside,  since  he  had 
surrendered  the  earth  to  Vishwamitrii  ?  The  latter  ordered  him  to  go  to  Benares,  which  was  not  reckoned  a  part  of 
the  earth.  Vishwamilra,  tearing  a  piece  of  cloth  into  three  pieces,  divided  it  amongst  the  king,  the  queen,  and  their 
son,  and  the  family  departed :  the  king  attempted  to  take  with  him  a  gold  drinking  cup,  but  Vishwamitrii  prevented 
bim.     They  were  nearly  a  month  in  walking  to  Benares,  where  they  had  no  sooner  arrived,  than  Vishwamitrii 
came,  and  demanded  (he  fee.  The  king  asking  from  whence  he  should  procure  this,  seeing  he  had  surrendered  his 
all,  thesage directed  himtosell  his  wife.  A  covetous  bramhiio  bought  her,  who  aUowed  her  food  only  oncea  day. 
Vishwamitrii  now  complained,  that  the  sum  raised  by  the  sale  of  the  queen  was  too  little,  and  refused  to  accept 
of  it.     The  king  was  then  led  round  the  mai^et,  with  a  blade  of  grass  in  his  hair,  to  signify  that  he  was  for  sale, 
when  a  man  of  the  lowest  cast  bought  him,  and  made  him  a  swine-herd,  and  superintendant  of  the  place  where 
the  dead  are  burnt.    With  the  money  thus  raised,  the  fee  was  paid,  and  Vishwamitrii  retomed  home. 

Hiirishchiindr&*8  son  remained  at  the  house  of  the  bramhiin  with  his  mother ;  but  the  bramh&i  resolving  that 
he  should  not  live  idle,  sent  him  daily  to  gather  flowers  to  offer  in  worship  to  the  gods.  This  boy  used  to  go,  with 
other  children,  to  gather  flowers  in  a  forest,  near  a  hermit's  hut  of  leaves,  where  they  broke  down  the  trees,  and 
did  much  mischief ;  upon  which  the  hermit  forbad  them  once,  twice,  thrice,  but  they  still  continued  obstinate.  At 
last,  he  denounced  a  curse  on  the  next  boy  who  should  dare  to  transgress,  and  H&rishchtindrii's  son  was  soon 
bitten  by  a  snake  and  died.    The  distressed  mother  intreated  the  bramhftn,  her  master,  that,  as  they  were  of  the 
kshiitriyu  cast,  the  dead  body  might  not  be  thrown  into  the  river.  The  bramhiin  promised  to  send  wood  to  burn 
the  body,  when  the  mother,  carrying  her  child  to  the  landing  place  where  they  burn  the  dead,  laid  it  down,  and 
began  to  weep  aloud  and  bitterly.      Hfirishcbiindr&  was  aroused  by  her  cries,  and,  going  to  the  spot,  saw  a  fe- 
male who  had  brought  a  dead  body  to  be  burnt.  He  demanded  the  usual  fee  for  liberty  to  burn  the  corpse.  She 
in  vain  pleaded,  that  she  wasapoor  widow,  and  could  give  nothing;  he  demanded  that  she  should  tear  the  cloth 
in  two  which  she  wore,  and  give  him  the  half  of  it.    and  was  proceeding  to  beat  her  with  the  iron  crow  in  his 
band,  when  she  wept,  and  began  to  tell  him  her  miserable  tale;  her  descent ;  that  she  was  the  wife  of  king  Hii- 
rishchiindrs,  and  that  this  dead  child  was  her  son.         All  the  feelings  of  horror,  sorrow,  and  love,  started  op  in 
his  bosom  at  once,  and  he  confessed  to  the  poor  broken-hearted  mother,  that  he  was  her  husband,  the  father  of 
the  dead  child,«~that  he  was  HiirishchiindHi.     The  woman  was  unable  to  believe  him,  but  he  related  some  se- 
crets that  had  passed  betwixt  them  when  king  and  queen,  from  which  she  knew  he  must  be  Hilrishchuodru.    She 
then  put  his  dead  son  into  his  arms,  and  they  both  sat  down  and  wept  bitterly.    At  last,  resolving  to  burn  them- 
selves with  the  dead  child,  they  prepared  the  fire,  and  were  about  to  throw  themselves  into  it,  when  Yiimiiand 
Indrii  arrived,  and  assured  H&rishch&ndril,  that  they  had  assumed  these  forms,  and  carried  him  through  these 
scenes,  to  try  his  piety,  with  which  they  were  now  completely  satisfied.  They  raised  the  dead  child  to  life,  and 
sent  the  king  and  queen  to  take  possession  of  their  kingdom.         Hurishchiindra,  having  obtained  his  kingdom* 

reigned  some  years,  after  which,  he,  and  allhis  subjects,  a  man  and  woman  of  each  house  excepted,  (through 

the 
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SECTION  III. 

The  hUkny  continued  to  the  end  of  the  tr6la  yoogu. 

THE  first  king  of  the  tr^ta,  or  second  age^  was  Sagnni,*  the  son  of  Yahoo.  He 
destroyed  a  number  of  chieis  of  the  name  of  Hoihayn,  &c.  and  purged  his  kingdom  of 
the  wicked.  By  one  of  his  wives  he  had  60,000  children,  andbj  the  other  a  son,  nam* 
cd  Pdnchujuna.  The  60,000  sons  were  bom  in  a  pumpkin,  and  were  nourished  in 
pans  of  milk,  but  when  grown  up  were  reduced  to  ashes  bj  the  curse  of  Knpila,  the 
sage.  Panchnjana  should  have  succeeded  to  the  throne,  but  was  set  aside  as  incom- 
petent,  and  the  grand-child  of  Srigara,  Ungshoomanu,  obtained  the  kingdom :  he  was 
succeeded  bj  Dwileepa,  who  had  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  became  a  hermit : 
Bhugeerot^hu,  the  youngest,  was  crowned  king.  This  monarch,  by  his  religious  aus- 
terities, obtained  the  descent  of  Qunga,  (the  Ganges)  who,  by  the  efficacy  of  her  wa- 
ters, resuscitated  his  60,000  ancestors.t  Shrooto,  the  son  of  fihagSrot'ha,  was  the 
next  monarch,  and  then  followed,  in  direct  8Ucce8sion,Nabhagu,Umbar8esha,  Sindhoo- 
dweepii,  Uyootajit,  Rita-poma,  Art'hn-pamee,  Soodasa,Souda8n,  SarTa-karma,Unn« 
ranyn,  Nighna,  Unumitro,  Bhoomidbiihn,  DwuSSpa,  Rnghoo,  Ujn,  and  Dashn«rat*ha. 
Dasha-rot'hfi  had  four  ^ns,  Rama,  Bhuratn,  Lokshmnna  and  Shatrooghnii,  whose 
names  are  fiimous  in  the  celebrated  poem  the  Ramayunii.  Ramn  ascended  the 

the  kioi^'f  piety),  went  to  heaTcn.  When  the  king  arrived  in  the  presence  of  the  gods,  they  all  arose  to  receire 
him,  and  Indrft  was  compelled  to  descend  from  his  throne.  In  the  greatest  agitation,  the  gods  bethonght  them- 
seWetof  Narfidii:  no  one  appeared  likely  to  extricate  them  bntNarfidtt.— Hecame,  and,  placing  himself  before 
Hfirisb-chflndrli,  after  the  usual  compliments  respecting  his  health,  &c.  said,  <*  And  so  you  are  arrived  in  heaven  !*' 
**  Yet.'*  "But  how  is  it  that  yon  are  sitting  on  the  throne  of  Indrtt  ?*'  The  king  then,  with  a  degree  of  pride,  be* 
gan  to  rehearse  his  merits :  ^*  I  have  given  my  kingdom  (the  seven  dweepils)  to  a  bnunhiin.  I  have  sold  my  own 
**  wife,  and  have  been  sold  myself,  to  make  op  the  fee  attached  to  a  gift ;  I  have  given  to  the  bramhOns  everything 
"  they  have  asked ;  I  have  governed  my  kingdom  according  to  the  shastrfis;  I  have  fed  others  with  my  own 

ftesb ;"  [Thekiog,  when  hunting  on  a  certain  day,  to  preserve  the  life  of  a  deer  which  a  tyger  was  punning, 

gave  some  of  his  own  flesh  to  appease  the  hunger  of  the  tyger.}  While  thus  repeating  his  merits,  he  and  bis  sub- 
jects began  to  descend.  Finding  himself  falling,  he  oflered  a  thousand  flatteries  to  the  gods,  who  relented,  and 
fixed  him  in  the  air  ^ih  his  bead  downwards. 

*  The  Togll-yasbisht'htt  Ramay&nfi  ascribes  to  SSgfirB  many  improvements  in  the  arts. 

f  That  if,  in  her  passage  from  mount  Himalfiytt  to  the  sea,  she  touched  their  ashes,  (at  what  is  now  called 
Shw€tii-dweep&«  or  Sag5r5  island)  and  they  were  raised  to  life. 
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throne,  and  was  succeeded  by  Kooshu,  whose  reign  closed  the  treta  yoogu,  embrac- 
ing a  period  of  1,296,000  years.* — The  Ramayiina  gives  the  dynasty  of  Suguru  in 
the  following  order  :  Suguru,  Usnmiinja,  Ungshooroan,  Dwileepu,  Bhugeerut'hu, 
Kiikootst'hu,  Rnghoo,  Kulmashii-padn,  ShunkhulQ,  Soodiirshnna,  Ugnee-vurnii, 
Sheegbrngii,  Muroo,  Pnishoosbrooku,  Umbureeshn,  Nuhooshu,  Yfiyatee,  Nabhagn, 
11)11,  and  Djshnrut'hu. 

SECTION  IV. 

The  history  conHnued  to  the  end  of  the  dwapurS  t/oogif. 

The  first  king  of  the  dwapnru,or  third  age,  was  Utit^hee,  the  son  of  Kooshu ;  then 
followed,  Nishudhii,  NalQ,  NuvQ,  Poondoreeku,  Kshemiidhanwa,  Devaneekfi,  Uhee- 
nugoo,  Soodhunwa,  and  Veeru-senn.  Here  closes  the  race  of  Ikshwakoo,  called 
the  familv  of  the  sun.t 

We  return  to  the  first  king  of  the  iamily  of  the  moon,  Poornnivu,  the  son  of  Ila, 
the  daughter  of  Yoivuswiitn,  by  an  illicit  connection  with  the  god  Boodhu,  the  son  of 
Chiindrf],  (the  moon)  through  which  fiimily  the  history  must  be  carried  down  to 
Ksh^muku,  the  last  of  this  race.    The  account  of  the  birth  of  Poorooruvu  is  given  in 
the  Bramhyn  pooranu ;  but  it  is  too  extravagant  and  filthy  for  insertion. 

Poorooruvu  reigned  at  Pruyagu  780  years.  He  had  three  brothers,  to  whom  he 
gave  Guya,  Ootkulu,  and  a  kingdom  in  the  west.  Five  of  Poorooruvn^s  children  had  no 
separate  inheritance,  but  Umavusoo,  another  son,  obtained  a  separate  province,  and 
his  posterity,  for  fifteen  generations,  reigned  in  great  splendour;  among  whom  were 
Junhoo,  the  sag6  who  swallowed  the  Ganges ;  Kooshti,  Gadhee,  (a  form  of  Indru) 
and  Vishwamitru.:}:  Ayoo,  who  reigned  after  his  father  Poorooruvu,  left  the  throne 
to  his  eldest  son  Nuhooshu,  and  to  three  younger  sons  he  gave  separate  kingdoms. 
Nnhooshu's  second  son  Yuyatee  obtained  the  kingdom,  and,  in  a  chariot  given  him 

•  Sec  Ihe  Bramhyft  poorana.  +  At  this  time,  Soohotrfi,  of  the  race  of  the  mooD,  reigned  io  another  part 

of  India.     See  the  next  page. 

t  This  king,  of  the  kshiitriyli  tribe,  by  religions  anstcriiies,  compeUed  the  gods  to  create  him  a  bramhiiii.  He 
is  also  said  to  have  been  a  very  learned  man. 
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by  the  king  of  heaven,  conquered  the  earth,  which  he  divided  into  five  parts,  and  gave 
to  his  five  sons,  viz.  to  Toorvnsoo,  a  kingdom  in  the  S.  E ;  to  Droohjn,  one  in  the 
W ;  to  Unoo,  a  country  northwards ;  to  the  eldest  Yndoo,  a  kingdom  in  the  N.  £.  and 
to  the  youngest,  Pooroo,  he  gave  his  own  capital  and  kingdom,  and  the  chariot  which 

Indrii  had  given  him.  As  Yndoo  had  been  set  aside  by  his  father,  he  never  after- 
wards aspired  to  the  throne,  but  his  children,  known  by  the  general  name  of  the  Yu- 
doos,  conquered  many  countries :  among  his  sons  were  Hoihuyu,  Urjoonn,  Bhoja, 
Undhukn,  Yrishtee,  Krishnu,  &c.  The  other  brothers  of  Yndoo  also  obtained  ce- 
lebrity, and  many  of  their  descendants  are  mentioned  iji  the  pooranus  as  having 
greatly  extended  their  conquests.  Soov^ra  succeeded  his  father  Pooroo,  and  was 
followed  in  succession  by  Miiniisyoo,  Bhoyudn,  Soodhanwa,  Soovahoo,*  and  Rou- 
drashwn,  Kouksheyu,  Subhannvn,  Kalanfllu,  Srinjuyii,  Pooriuynyu,  Jnnumejuya, 
Muhashaia,  Muhamnna,  and  OosheenQru.  The  last  king  had  five  sons,  among 

whom  he  distributed  his  kingdom :  the  king  himself  built  and  resided  at  the  city 
of  OoshSenurii,  which  name  is  known  ampng  the  Hindoos  to  the  present  day.  His 
eldest  son  Shivee  continued  the  succession,  and  was  succeeded  by  Vrishndnrbhn, 
Jnyndrut'hu,  Pheloo,  and  Sootapa.  Vrishudurbhn  had  four  brothers,  who  received 
separate  kingdoms,  which  became  known  by  their  names,  as  Keknyn,  (the  grand- 
father of  Bhimitn,)  Mudruka,  Vrishudnrbhn,  and  Soovecru.  Sootupa  gave  to  four  of 
his  sons  different  countries  which  he  had  conquered,  as  Vungu,  Soombhu,  Poondru, 
and  Kalinga.  His  eldest  son  Unga  succeeded  his  father,  and  was  followed  by  Vahn- 
vahann,  Vceru-rut'hn,  Dhfirmn-rut'ha,  Chitro-rut'ha,  Dusho-rut'hu,  Cbutooriingri, 
Prit'hoolakshii,  Champa,  Uaiiyashwn,  Bikarno,  Riteyoo,  Mutinara,  Sooroghu, 
Dooshmfinta,  Bhiiriitn,  Vitut'ha,  Soohotra,  Vrihatu,  Ujameerhu,t  and  Rikshii.  This 
was  the  last  king  who  reigned  in  the  dwapimi  yoogu.]: 

•  The  Piidint!i-pooran)i,  in  the  chapter  called  Kriya-y«gil-»rtt,  iaformsus,  that  Mad hiivii,  the  flon  of  this 
king,  married  Soolocbfiaa,  the  daughter  of  a  king,  and  also  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Gtinga-sagi&ro,  who  gave 
bim  half  Us  kingdom.  The  Hindoos  of  the  present  day  affirm,  that  these  parts  did  once  form  a  separate  king- 
dom, and  certain  ntins  still  existing  on  Sag  jrft  island  appear  to  confirm  the  fact.  This  pooranii  says,  that  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  Giinga-sagfira  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  Ki&pild,  and  the  author  has  seen  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  the  same  sage  now  standing  on  this  spot, 

+  Two  younger  'sons  of  this  monarch,  Jfinhoo  and  Sooshantee,  reigned  with  glory  over  separate  kingdoms. 

t  See  the  BramhyH  and  Marklind^y&  pooraalte. 

c  2 
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SECTION  V. 

The  history  continued  from  the  commencement  of  the  Wee  yoogu  to  the  extinction 

of  the  Hindoo  power. 

Samburunn,  the  son  of  Riksha,  began  his  reign  at  the  commencement  of  the  kolee 
yooga,  and  was  succeeded  by  Kooroo,  a  great  conqueror,  who  removed  his  capital 
from  Projagu  to  Kooroo-kshetrii.  He  was  succeeded  by  Bheema-seno,  ProtSpo,  Shan- 
tunoo  *  and  Yichitru-veeryu.  This  last  king  died  without  issue,  but  his  elder  bro- 
ther,  Yeda-Tyasti,  had  three  sons  by  his  widow,  Dhritarashtra,  Pandoo  and  Yidooru. 
The  former  obtained  the  kingdom,  and  had  a  hundred  sons :  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Dooryodhund,  was  placed  on  the  throne,  during  the  life  of  the  bther.  Pandoo  was 
interdicted,  by  a  curse,  from  connubial  intercourse,  but  his  wives  Koontee  and  Madree 
had  five  children  by  the  gods  Yumri,  Yajoo,  Indrti  and  UshwinS-koomarn :  their 
names  were  Yoodhisht'hira,  Bheemfi,  Urjoonn,  Nakoola,  and  Siihii-d^vii.  When 
grown  up,  a  dispute  arose  betwixt  them  and  the  sons  of  Dhriturashtru,  which  ter- 
minated in  a  war,  in  which  Dhritiirashtrr]  and  his  iamilj  were  disinherited,  and 
Yoodhisht'hira  ascended  the  throne,  choosing  Delhi  for  his  capital.  This  contest 
forms  the  principal  subject  in  the  celebrated  poem  the  Mohabharuta. 

Yoodhist*hir5  reigned  36  years^  and  was  succeeded  by  Parikshitii,  the  grandson 
of  Uijoonu,  who,  after  reigning  60  years,  was  cursed  by  Bromha,  and  immediately 
destroyed ;  after  which  his  son  Janomejnju  reigned  84  years.  In  a  sacrifice, 

this  monarch  offered  many  8erpents,t  and  afterwards,  during  the  sacrifice  of  a  horse, 
killed  a  bramhan,  but  was  delivered  from  these  sins  by  hearing  Yoishampayonu,  a 
disciple  of  Ycdii-vyasn,  read  the  Muhabharatii.  This  history  is  i^lated  at  large  in 
the  Mnhabharutri. 

*  The  eldest  SOD  of  thii  monarch,  Bheeshmit,  though  he  reooaoced  his  claim  to  the  throne,  continned  to  di- 
rect the  councils  of  his  younger  brother.  He  was  learned  in  various  sciences,  and  published  several  worlis  on 
civil  polity,  religious  ceremonies,  &c. 

t  He  did  this,  not  as  a  religious  act,  but  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  (htber,  who  was  killed  by  a  serpent.  He 
could  not,  however,  complete  the  serpent-sacrifice,  as  T&kshftkii,  king  of  the  serpents,  and  Astikfi,  a  bramh&a, 
interceded  for  the  serpents,  his  uncles.  On  this  the  king  resolved  to  perform  the  sacrifice  of  a  hor^e,  but  IndrO, 
entering  the  horse*s  head  after  it  was  cut  off,  caused  it  to  dance.  This  exciting  the  langhter  of  a  yonng  breia* 
bSn,  the  king  killed  himi  and  incurred  the  quilt  of  bramhiiaicide. 
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Janamejoyii's  son  ShntanSkfi  reigned  82  years  2  months,  after  whom  followed  in 
succession  SahosraneSka,  Ushwam^dhoja^  Useema-krishnni  Nichakroo,  Oopto,  Chi- 
tra-rat'ho,  Shoochee-rot'hn,  Dhritiman,  Soosh6na,  Sooneet'ha,  Nrichokshoo,  Paripln- 
v6,  Sootupa,  MedhavS,  Nriponjaya,  Durvvo,  Timee,  Vrihudrut'ho,  Soodasu,  Sha- 
tanSka,  Doordamnno,  Yoheenavo,  Dandapanee,  Nidhee,  and  Kshemuka.  The  last 
king  was  slain  by  his  nobles,  and  at  his  death  the  race  of  the  moon  became  extinct. 


was  succeeded  by  Yisharodtl,  of  the  Nando  race,  one  of  the  king's 
counselloFS,  and  doubtless,  one  of  the  conspirators.  Niindo,  the  founder  of  this  dy- 
nasty,  the  son  of  Moha-nnndai  bom  of  a  female  shoodra,  reigned  in  Magndhtl:  he 
nearly  extirpated  the  kshutriyfis,  having  an  army  of  10,000,000,000  soldiers,  and 
hence  received  the  name  of  Mnha-padmo-putee.  Yisharada  was  succeeded  in  a  direct 
line  by  Shooru-senu,  Yirosa,  Annndnsahn,  Ynmjit,  Doorveerii,  Sookripaln,  Poorus- 
t'hn,  Sonjaya,  Umriiyodhfi,  InDpaln,  Yeertidhee,  Yidyart'hn,  and  Bodhamnlln.  Bo- 
dhnmAUa  was  skdn  by  YeSrtt-vahoo,  one  of  his  ministers,  of  the  race  of  Goutnmn.* 
Fourteen  generations  of  the  race  of  Nundn  reigned  500  years. 

YSru-vahoo  reigned  S5  years,  and  was  succeeded  in  a  direct  line  by  Yiijatee- 
singho,  Shiitrooghnn,  Mnhee-pntee,  Yiharamallu,  Suroopa-duttn,  MitrS-seno,  Jnyti* 
mnlln,  Knlingn,  Kooln-mnnee,  Shntroo-mnrdnnn,  Jeevnnn-jatny  Hnree-yoga^  Yeeru- 
senn,  and  Adityu.  This  last  monarch  was  murdered  by  Dhoorundhnrn,  one  of  his 
ministers,  of  the  race  of  Mayooni.    The  last  fifteen  kings  reigned  400  years. 

The  race  of  Mayooni  reigned  318  years,  viz.  Dhoornndhuru  reigned  41  years,  and 
was  succeeded  in  a  direct  line  by  S^noddhntn,  Mriha-kutakn,  Mnha-yodhii,  Nat'hn, 
Jeevann-rajn,  Oodayu-senn,  Yindhnchnln,  and  Raju-paln. 

This  last  monarch,  giving  himself  up  to  effeminate  amusements,  his  country  was 
invaded  by  Sbukadityu,  a  king  from  the  Knmaoo  mountains,  who  proved  victoriouF, 
and  ascended  the  throne,  after  Rsyu-palu  had  reigned  25  years. 

The  iamous  Yikramadityu^  in  the  14th  year  of  the  reign  of  Shiikaditytf;  pretend- 

•  Tbii  family  patronized  luid  spread  the  Bonddlili  doctrine  all  OTcr  India. 
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ing  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Raju-pala,  attacked  and  destroyed  Shukaditjo,  and  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Delhi;  but  afterwards  lost  his  life  in  a  war  with  Shalivahumi,* 
king  of  Prntist'hano,  a  country  on  the  south  of  the  river  Normuda. 

Vikrnmadityn  was  the  son  of  Gnndhiirva«86nn,  the  son  of  Indru,  who  was  driven 
from  heaven  by  his  fiither  for  his  lewdness,  and  doomed  to  appear  on  earth  in  the 
form  of  an  ass.  Through  the  interposition  of  the  gods,  however,  he  was  permit- 
ted to  assume  the  human  form  every  night  •  Wl^ile  in  this  condition,  Gundhurvu- 
s^nu  persuaded  the  king  of  Dharn  to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage ;  but  it  un- 
fortunately happened,  that,  at  the  wedding  hour,  he  was  not  able  to  shake  off  the 
form  of  the  ass.  After  bathing,  however,  he  proceeded  to  the  assembly,  and,  hear- 
ing songs  and  music,  resolved  to  give  them  an  ass's  tune.  The  guests  were  filled 
with  sorrow,  that  so  beautiful  a  virgin  should  be  married  to  an  ass  :  they  were  afraid 
to  express  their  feelings,  to  the  king ;  but  they  could  not  refi^in  from  smiling,  cover- 
ing their  mouths  with  their  garments.  At  length,  some  one  interrupted  the  general 
silence,  and  said,  ^^  O  king,  is  this  the  son  of  Indra  ?  You  have  found  a  fine  bride- 
^^ groom ;  you  are  peculiarly  happy  indeed;  don't  delay  the  marriage  ;  in  doing  good, 
<^  delay  is  improper  ;  we  never  saw  so  glorious  a  wedding.  It  is  true,  we  once  heard 
^^of  a  camel  heipg  married  to  an  ass,  when  the  ass,  looking  up  to  the  camel,  said — 
'^  Bless  me!  what  a  bridegroom  I"  and  the  camel,  bearing  the  voice  of  the  ass,  said, 
^^  Bless  me !  what  a  sweet  voice  !  Jn  that  wedding,  however,  the  bride  and  the 
"  bridegroom  were  equal,  but  in  this  marriage,  that  such  a  bride  should  have  such  a 
"  bridegroom,  is  truly  wonderful."  Other  bramhfins  said,  «  O  king,  at  the  time  of 
«  marriage,  as  a  sign  of  joy,  the  sacred  shell  is  blown,  but  thou  hast  no  need  of  that," 
(alluding  to  the  braying  of  the  ass.)  The  females  cried  out,  "  O  mother !  what  is 
^'  this  t  at  the  time  of n^arriage  to  have  an  ass !  What  a  miserable  thing !  What!  will 
*^  he  give  such  an  angelic  female  in  marriage  to  an  ass!"  At  length  Gandhurvu-seno 
began  to  speak  to  the  king  in  Sungskrito,  and  to  urge  him  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  pro- 
mise, reminding  him  *  that  there  was  no  act  more  meritorious  than  speaking  truth ; 
that  the  body  was  merely  like  clothes,  and  that  wise  men  never  estimate  the  worth 
of  a  person  by  the  clothes  he  wears.  He  added,  moreover,  that  he  was  in  this  shape 

*  The  era  of  Shall ?ahiin&  is  now  used  by  the  Hindoos  in  their  births,  marriages,  &c.  and  the  eraof  tl)^  HiJ* 
rain  their  commercial  transactions.     The  first  era  commenced  A.  D.  78* 
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from  the  curse  of  his  father,  and  that  during  the  night  he  had  the  body  of  a  man .  Of 
his  bebg  the  son  of  Indrd  there  could  be  no  doubt.*  Hearing  the  ass  thus  speak 
Sangskiitn,  the  minds  of  th«  people  were  changed,  and  thej  confessed,  that  though 
be  had  the  bodj  of  an  ass,  he  was  unquestionably  the  son  of  Indra :  for  it  was  never 
known  that  an  ass  could  speak  Songskrito.  The  king,  therefore,  gave  him  biB 
daughter  in  marriage. 

Yikrumaditja  was  the  fruit  of  this  marriage.  His  grandfather  gave  him  a  goud 
education,  but  no  inheritance.  He  gave  to  Bhurtree-Hnree,  another  son  of  Gun- 
dhurvu-senu,  by  a  servant-maid,  the  kingdom  of  Malooya,  the  capital  of  which,  Ooj- 
juyunee,  was  twenty-six  miles  long  and  eighteen  wide.-  For  some  time  Vikroma- 
dityu  lived  at  the  court  of  his  brother,  but  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  was  dismis- 
sed, after  which  he  wandered  from  place  to  place  in  the  greatest  poverty,  and  at  one 
time  hired  himself  as  a  servant  to  a  merchant  at  Goojjuratu.  Bhurtree-Huree,  at 
length,  disgusted  with  the  world  on  account  of  the  infidelity  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he 
was  ardantly  attached,  became  a  yogoe,  and  left  the  kingdom  to  its  fate.  In  the 
course  of  his  travels,  Yikrumadityii  came  to  Oojjuyanee,  and  finding  the  throne  va- 
cant, assumed  the  sovereignty,  and  reigned  with  great  splendour,  conquering  by  his 
arms  Ootkuiri,  Vungii,  Kooch-veharfi,  Goojjaratd,  and  Somiinat'hu.  Hearing  of  the 
fate  of  Rajn-palu,  he  proceeded  against  Shakadityn,  conquered  his  country,  and  as- 
cending the  throne  of  Delhi,  reigned  as  a  second  Yoodhisht^hira,  till  slain  in  his  war 
with  Shalivahiinu,  as  above-mentioned. 

Vikrama-senu,  the  infant  son  of  Vikramaditya,  was  raised  to  the  throne,  but  was 
supplanted  by  Snmoodru-palii,  a  yogee.  Vikriimadityii  and  his  son  reigned  93  years. 

Snmoodrn-pala  reigned  21  years,  two  months,  and  was  followed  in  succession  by 
Chnndra-pala,  Nuyunu-pairi,  Deshu-palfi,  Nnrn-singhu-paln,  Sootu-pala,  Lfikshu-pa- 
1&,  Umritii-paln,  MnheS-palu,  Qovindu-pala,  Haree-palo,  Bheema-palu,  Anundn-palu, 
Madnnn-palii,  Kfirmma-pala,  and  Vikrama-pala.  The  last  king  was  kiUed  in  battle 
bjf  Tihika-chundra,  king  of  Vohiiranch,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Delhi  after  the 
kingdom  had  continued  in  the  family  of  Somoodrfi-pala  for  sixteen  generations,  or 
641  year,  3  months. 
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Taaku-chundra  reigned  two  years,  and  was  followed  in  succession  by  Yikramo- 
chondrii,  Kartikn-chondro,  Ramu-chandra,  Udhara-chundrn,  Koly anu-chfindra,  BhS- 
mu-chnndra,  Bodhn-chundru,  and  Govinda-cMndru.  This  last  monarch  was  sue- 
ceededby  his  wife  Prcmu-d^vS,  after  whom  foUowedHaree-pr6ni6,  (a  voiragee),  his 
disciple  Govindu.pr6m6,  then  Gopalo-prema,  and  Muha-prtmu.  ^  M  oha-pr^mu, 
preferring  a  forest  to  athronc,  wentamong  the  wUd beasts,  andDhee-s^nu,  thcking  of 
Bengal,  hearing  that  the  throne  was  vacant,  proceeded  to  Delhi  with  an  army,  and 
assumed  the  sovereignty. 

Dhee-sena,  (a  voidyu)  reigned  18  years  5  months.  He  was  followed  by  Ballalfi- 
8ena,«  Lukshmuna-senii,  Kishnva-sfina,  (the  brother  of  the  last  king),  Madhavfi-* 
sena,  ShoorQ-senu,  BhSmu-8enij,Kartik6-8ena,  Hiiree-sina,  Shntrooghna-s^nn,  Na- 
rayona-scnfi,  Lakshmunu-s^nu,  and  Damodara-sena.  The  ministers  of  this  last  king 
conspired  against  him,  and  brought  in  DwSpa-singhu  from  the  Shuttalakfi  moun- 
tains.      The  voidya  monarchs  reigned  137  years,  one  month. 

Dweepa-  singhn,  (a  rajupoot)  reigned  S7  years  2  months,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rfinu-smghn,  Rajii-singhu,  Vorn-singhfi,  Nurn-singhO,  Joeviinc-singhn.  The  last 
monarch,  choosing  an  ascetic  life,  abandoned  his  kingdom,  after  the  rnjnpoot  kings 
had  reigned  151  years. 

Prit'hoo-rayn,  the  king  of  Prat'hfi,  in  consequence  of  this  abdication,  obtained 
quiet  possession  of  the  throne  of  Delhi,  but  was  dethroned  by  ShuhabooddSn,  after  a 
reign  of  14  years,  7  months.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  revolution  was  a  quarrel 
betwixt  Prit'hoo-rayn  and  Jfiyu-chnndro,  the  king  of  Kanyu-koobjci,  of  which  quarrel 
sultan  Shnhabooddeen  taking  advantage,  sought  the  friendship  of  Jnyn-chandro,  and 
joining  his  army  against  Prit'hoo-rayo,  sent  him  prisoner  to  Gnjnfe ;  after  which  the 

■ 

*  This  kifif ,  ID  order  to  dutinipiish  the  most  learned  men  in  his  kio|^om,  institnted  the  order  of  Kooleentt 
brarnhfins.  The  rules  of  the  order  require  certain  qQaliflcations,  but  Bfillaltt-s^niL  continiiing  these  honours 
among  the  posterity  of  tliose  first  created,  it  happens  that  the  great  body  of  this  order  in  Bengal  are  amongst  the 
most  ignorant  and  cormpt  of  the  bramhfins ;  but  in  some  parts  of  the  Doab  personal  merit  is  still  required  to  en- 
title a  man  to  these  honours.  During  the  reign  of  Ballaltt-s^nii,  two  learned  men  composed  a  work  on  the 
qualificatioBs  of  the  order  i  this  work  is  much  esteemed  at  present,  and  is  called  Mishrtt. 
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sooltan,  placing  Kotnb-ooddeen,  an  illegitimate  chUd  of  his  father,  on  the  throne  of 
Delhi^  returned  to  his  own  capital  at  Gdjnen. 

Thus  for  4,267  jears,  from  the  beginning  of  the  koleeyoogS,  to  the  extinction  of 
the  Hindoo  monarchy  at  Delhi,  a  number  of  Hindoo  kings,  of  different  casts,  from 
Yoodhist'hirfi  to  Kshemukn,  reigned  on  the  throne  of  Delhi  1,812  years.  These 
(of  the  race  of  the  moon,)  were  of  the  genuine  kshutriya  cast.  To  them  sue- 

ceeded  fourteen  generations  of  kings  proceeding  from  a  kshatriyu  father  (Muha- 
nundu)  and  a  female  shoodrii,  who  reigned  £,00  years,  viz.  from  Vishartldu  to  Bodha- 
miaiu.  This  mixture  of  casts  gave  rise  to  the  rnjapoots.  After  this,  fifteen  gene- 
rations  of  the  family  of  Goutomfi  held  the  throne  400  years.  Then  nine  kings,  of 
the  MnySora  family  reigned  318  years,  from  Dhooriindhuru  to  Rajn-palu.  Next  a 
king  from  the  mountains  reigned  fourteen  years,  with  whom  3044  years  of  the  ku- 
lee  yoogu,*  and  the  kifigdom  of  Yoodhist'hira,  passed  away.  The  kingdom  of  Vi- 
kramadityu  next  commenced,  who,  with  his  son,  reigned  93  years.  From  Sfimoo- 
dru'palfi  to  Vikruma-palo,  sixteen  kings,  yogeos,  reigned  641  years,  find  3  months. 
From  Tiloku-chondrfi  to  Premu-devee,  the  wife  of  Govinda-pkopdru,  ten  pd^ons 
reigned  140  years,  4  months*  From  Huree-premo  to  Muha-pijelnu,  fourl^ersons, 
voiragees,  reigned  45year&,  7  months.  From  Dheers^fiu  to  Damodara-ainri,  thir- 
teen persons  of  the  voidyn  cast,  from  the  east  of  Bengal,  reigned  137  years,  and  one 
month.  From  Dweepa-singha  to  JSvann-singhu,  six  kings  (Chohanu  rnjapoots) 
reigned  151  years.  Prirhoo-rayii  reigned  14  years  7  months.  The  kingdom  of 
Vikrnmadityu  thus  continued  1223  years,  at  the  close  of  wMch  period  4,267  years 
of  the  kuleeyoogu  had  expired.  Here  (about  the  yeai"  A.  D.  1,162)  closed  the 

Hindoo  monarchy.  -" 

To  this  succeeded  that  of  the  Musulmans,  which  continued  652  years,  through  the 
reigns  of  fifty-one  badshahs,  including  the  late  S&ah^aliim.  The  first  monarch  or 
badshah,  Shuhab-oodd5cn  was  of  theGoree  dynasty, ^f  which  race  twelve  monarchs 

•  Aceordiog;  to  the  cbroDology  of  Sir  M.  Hale,  S107 years  transpired  from  the  flood  to  the  Christian  era;  the 
Hindoos  compote  3105  years,  from  the  commencement  of  the  ktilec  yoogii  to  the  same  era  j  and  from  Fobi  to  the 
time  of  Chri&t,  the  Chinese  chronology  contains  2951  years. 
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reigned  118  years,  2  months,  27  days.  The  next  dynasty  was  of  the  family  of  Kh6* 
jnr-khah :  four  persons  of  this  family  reigned  34  years,  1 1  months,  viz.  from  Jnlal- 
ooddeen  to  Kotub-ooddeen.  The  next  monarchs  were  Turks,  nine  of  whom  reigned 
97  years,  3  months,  19  days,  from  Khesro-khah  to  Muhumood-shah.  After  this  four 
oomras  reigned  39  years,  7  months,  16  days,  viz.  fromKhejnr-khahto  Ala«ooddeen. 
Three  kings  of  the  Pat'han  tribe  followed  these,  and  reigned  72  years,  1  month,  7 
days,  viz.  from  Buhlool  to  Ebrahoem.  Next  the  family  of  Toimoor  reigned :  Babur- 
shahandhis  son  reigned  15  years,  5  months.  After  this  the  Pat'hans  again  obtained 
the  ascendency,  andfour  kings  of  this  tribe  reigned  16  years,  and  three  months,  viz. 
from  SKer-shah  to  Muhnmood-adeel.  Then  from  Hoomayoo  to  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Shah-alum,  including  fourteen  badshahs,  the  race  of  Toimoor  reigned  258  years. 

The  work  compiled  by  Mrityoonjnyu,  a  brarahun,  and  published  in  the  year  1808, 
and  from  which  the  above  history,  beginning  from  the  ki'ilee  yoogr?,  has  been  prin- 
cipally drawn,  describes  the  effects  of  the  Mfisulman  power,  when  it  became  predo- 
minant, on  the  different  Hindoo  kingdoms  in  Hindoost'hanu  ;•  most  of  which  were 
subduod  by  it.  As  these  events,  however,  have  been  published,  and  are  generally 
well  known ;  and  as  they  succeeded  the  extinction  of  that  monarchy  which  had  been 
long  considered  as  the  head  of  the  Hindoo  power,  the  author  thought  it  best  to  close 

♦  Ihis  work  says,  that  Shuhab-ooddeen,  before  the  taking  of  Delhi,  bad  invaded  Hindoost'hani!!  seven  times, 
in  which  be  was,  in  several  instances,  defeated  by  different  Hindoo  kings :  JuySpalB  more  than  once  proved  him- 
selfsuperior  to  the  Misfiinans,  bat  was  at  length  taken  prisoner  by  MnhGmood  and  slain,  as  was  also  Vij^yu- 
palfi,  another  Hindoo  king.  MfihQmood  invaded  Hindoost'hanu  twelve  tiroes.  The  eleventh  time  be  tookSomiS- 
nat*h5,  and  destroyed  the  ceUbrated  image  found  in  the  temple  there,  part  of  which  he  took  with  him  to  form 
the  steps  far  a  mosque  in  his  capiti].  On  his  return  home,  he  was  attacked  by  PremC-devS  and  defeated. 

After  this  he  invaded  the  country  of  PrcmQ-deva,  but  was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  field  of  battle.  Tiic  grand- 
son of  M&h&mood  twice  invaded  Hindnost*hani&.  Sums-ooddcen  conquered  several  parts  of  Hindoost'hanfi,  broke 
down  a  temple  of  Miiha-kalu,  also  many  images  that  had  been  erected  in  the  time  of  Vikrl^madityfi,  which  he^ 
threw  under  amosque  at  Delhi.  Ala-oodde*n  beat  Kurnii-raySi,  the  kingof  Gfizunit.  Saieed-khejiir*khahissaid 
to  have  plundered  many  Hindoo  kingdoms.  Sik&ndCr  overcame  six  kings,  and  took  Patna  4nd  Behar.  After 
the  MQsaimans  had  reigned  at  Delhi  362  years,  ihere  were  still,  however, several  powerful  Hindoo  kings  in  Hin- 
doo8t*hanfi,  one  of  whom  reigned  at  Vijiiyii-poorlS  and  another  at  Oodiiyti-poorS.  Onriingzeb  destroyed  all 
the  Hindoo  images  as  far  as  his  power  extended.  In  the  reigo  of  Alumgeer,  a  dreadfal  war  broke  out  between 
the  Hindoos  and  Musulmans,  in  which  3,000,000  of  men  are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives.  This  history  also  relates, 
that  JiSyti-singhiS  spent  36,000,000  roopees  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  horse. 
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the  history  here.  For  Remarks  on  this  history,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  pre- 
face to  this  volume.  The  author  here  contents  himself  with  giving  literatim  what 
the  Hindoos  themsdves  have  supplied,  leaving  them  to  answer  for  every  degree  of 
extravagance  this  history  may  contain. 


SECTION  VI. 


JRise  of  the  British  Power  in  India. 

HAVING  conducted  my  reader  thus  far  in  the  Hindoo  history  of  this  country,  it 
remains  only  for  me  to  add,  from  another  modern  Hindoo  historian,  an  account  of 
the  rise  of  the  English  power  in  the  East.  The  author,  Kajeevu-lochuno,  a  descead- 

ant  of  raja  Krishnfi-chfindrn-rayo,  must  be  wholly  accountable  for  the  truth  of  these 
facts. 

During  the  reign  of  Akbar  nine  nfiwabs,  sent  from  Delhi,  presided  over  Bengal. 
Manam-khah,  who  fixed  his  residence  at  Dhaka,  then  called  Jahageer,  was  the  first. 
Jahageer-shah  sent  eight  nnwabs;  Shah-jahan,  four;  Ourangzeb,  six ;  Bahadoor- 
shah,  one,  whose  name  was  Moorshed-koolee-khah :  this  person  continued  in  office 
t.11  the  seventh  year  of  Mnhfimood-shah,  when  he  died  :  he  removed  the  residence  of 
the  nuwab  from  Jahageer  to  Moorshedabad,  which  he  founded ;  he  broke  down  aU 
the  gods  by  the  sides  of  the  Ganges,  and  destroyed  the  cast  of  many  of  the  Hindoos 
by  force.  After  his  death,  Shooja-ooddouk  was  appointed  nuwab,  who  treated  the 
Hindoos  with  more  lenity;  and  after  him  Surphuraz-khah,  who  was  kiUed  by  Mu. 
habud-jiing.       The  latter  obtained  the  nowabship,  and  governed  16  years.* 

•  When  Raja  Raja-yfillfibhii  wa»  lbi5  nSwab'g  head-servaot,  he  iovitcd  all  ihe  ptiodits  of  Beogal  (o  a  feait, 
•a  «a»e  them  »erjf  large  pre>eoli,  to  rame  oae  thousand ,  to  otben  two,  four,  «ix,  and  to  a  few  as  many  as  ten 
thousand  rocpees.  In  return  for  these  presents,  the  bramhfins  invested  Raja  Rajli-vlillttbha,  and  a  nomber 
of  other  Toidy  iSs,  with  the  poita »  from  which  iiu.e  the  voidyii.  have  worn  this  badge  of  disUncUon. 
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S^aj-ooddoulah  succeeded  Mnhabad-jung,  his  grandfather,  in  the  government  of 
Bengali  Even  while  quite  young,  his  conduct  was  so  tyrannical,  that  his  grand- 
fether's  principal  ministers  were  obliged  to  complain  against  him ;  but  after  his  ob« 
taining  supreme  power,  he  was  guilty  of  still  greater  atrocities :  whenever  he  saw 
or  heard  of  a  beautiful  woman,  he  seized  and  devoted  her  to  his  criminal  passions. . 
Sometimes,  as  a  boat  was  passing  by  his  palace,  filled  with  people,  he  would  sink  it, 
to  enjoy  the  sport  of  seeing  them  drown !  He  one  day  ripped  open  the  belly  of  a 
living  woman  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  to  see  the  situation  of  the  child  in  the  womb. 

On  account  of  these  and  other  enormities,  the  whole  country  was  filled  with  terror. 
The  rajas  of  Nnvu-dweepn,  (Nudeeya),  Dinajo-poorri,  Vishnoo-poorn,  M^dnnee-poora, 
of  yeera*bbi5omee,*  &c.  united  in  a  representation  to  the  prime  minister  on  the  sub«  , 
ject^  but  the  nawab  rejected  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  and  even  threatened  to  punish 
them.  The  principal  ministers,  joined  by  raja  Krishnu-chnndra-rayu,  then  on  a  vi- 
sit at  Moorshedabad,  seeing  all  representations  vain,  and  unable  to  bear  his  conduct 
any  longer,  held  a  secret  meeting  to  consult  on  what  could  be  done.  After  much 
consultation,  with  little  prospect  of  uniting  in  any  thing  that  would  be  effectual, 
raja  Krishn&-chandrn-rayQ  said,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  English  chief  at 
Calcutta,  and  he  thought  there  was  no  other  alternative  but  that  of  inviting  the  Eng- 
lish to  take  the  government  into  their  hands.  He  related  a  number  of  circum- 
stances favourable  to  the  English  character,  and  obviated  an  objection  of  one  of  the 
company,  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  understand  the  language  of  the  English. 
They  at  last  agreed,  that  the  next  time  Krishna-chfindni-raya  went  to  worship  at 
Kalee-ghatii^t  he  should  call  upon  the  English  chief,  and  propose'the  plan  to  him. 

This  work  then  relates  the  raja's  journey  to  Calcutta,  and  the  conversation  with 
the  English  chief,  who,  it  is  here  said,  promised  to  write  to  England  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  gave  him  encouragement  to  hope,  that  the  English  would  deliver  them 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  nnwab. 

*  Tlirougb  excessive  complaisance,  theUiodooi  often  call  a  lar^  laod-owner  raja,  viz.  king. 

<•  A  place  about  five  miles  from  CalcuCta,  where  a  celebrated  stone  image  of  Kalee  is  worshipped. 
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Some  time  after  this,  tlie  nawab,  seeing  the  prosperity  of.  the  English  in  their  com* 
mercial  undertakings^  raised  the  duties  at  the  different  places  where  they  traded,  and 
preremptorily  demanded  that  two  of  his  servants,  Raju-vuUubha  and  Krishna-dasa^ 
who  had  taken  refuge  under  the  English  flag  at  Calcutta,*  should  be  delivered  up. 
The  English  not  complying  with  this  requisition,  the  nnwab  proceeded  to  Calcutta  with 
his  army,  compelled  most  of  the  English  to  take  refuge  on  their  ships,  and  impri-* 
soned  the  rest  in  the  black-hole  at  Calcutta.  This  circumstance  blasted  all  the  hopes 
of  the  Hindoo  rajas. 

At  length  the.  English,  in  five  ships,  returned  with  troops,  and  landed  at  Calcutta 
without  oppositlon.t  They  immediately  gave  notice  of  their  arrival  to'their  former 
friends,  and  particularly  ^  raja  Krishnn-chundra.ravn,  who  was  in  fact  the  soul  of  the 
confederacjIuHe  and  his  friends  won  over  Japhar-alee-khah,  the  commander  in  chief 
of  Seraj'ooddoulah's  troops,  Krishnn-chnndra-raya  obtaining  a  promise  from  the  Eng- 
lish chief,  that  after  deposing  S£raj-ooddoulah,  he  should  appoint  Japhar-alee-khah 
nuwab  in  his  stead.  Every  thing  being  thud  arranged,  the  English  began  their  march 
towards  Moorshedabad,  the  capital  of  Bengal,  about  138  miles  from  Calcutta. 

» 

^  After  this,  intelligence  arrived  at  Moorsh^abad,'  says  RajeSvu-lochnnu,  ^  that  the 
English  were  marching  against  the  nuwab :  this  prince  immediately  ordered  the  Com- 
mander in  chief  to  proceed  with  60,000  troops  to  Plassey,  and  there  engage  the  ene- 
my, while  he,  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  would  follow :  the  niiwab  exhorted  the  com- 
mander,  to  spare  no  efforts  to  destroy  the  English ;  and  the  latter,  giving  the  strong- 
est assurances  that  he  would  give  a  good  account  of  them,  departed,  and  pitched  his 
tents  in  an  orchard  at  Plassey.  Japhor-alee-khah,  however,  reflecting  how  he  might 
put  the  power  of  victory  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  commanded  the  officers  not  to 
fight  with  earnestness,  and,  by  every  contrivance,  threw  the  whole  atmy  into  a  state 
of  complete  confusion.' 

*  MrityooDjCyfi,  in  bu  history,  Bays,  "  In  a  war  with  die  Marhattas  Ourfiogzeb  was  sorrounded  by  the  eoe- 
my,  and  owed  his  escape  to  some  Eaglisb,  at  which  he  was  somarh  pleased,  that  he  gave  them,  at  their  request, 
some  laod  at  Calcutta  (Kfililuito).     This  was  the  first  land  the  English  obtained  in  India." 

i>  Admiral  Watson  and  Colonel  Clive  were  at  the  head  of  this  anuament. 
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At  length  the  English  arrived,  and  began  the  engageme/it.    Some  of  the  troops  of 
the  nnwab,  perceiving  that  their  leaders  did  not  fight  with  zeal,  and  that  the  balls  of 
the  English,  which  fell  like  hail,  were  destroying  their  fellow-soldiers  by  hundreds, 
were  seized  with  frenzy,  and,  rushing  on  the  English,  perished. 

Mohnn-dasu,  an  officer  of  the  nuwaVs,  went  to  bis  master,  and  inforrtied  him,  that 
they  were  ruined,  that  the  captains  displayed  no  courage,  and  that  Japhar-alec-khah 
had  certainly  agreed  with  the  English  not  to  fight  against  them.  He  therefore  Ol- 
treated  the  ntiwab  to  give  him  some  troops,  and  send  him  intathe  orchard  to  fig^t, 
taking  the  utmost  care  of  his  own  person.  The  niiwab  was  grei^tly  alarmed  at  this  in- 
telligence, and  gave  Mohim-dasii  25,000  troops,  who  immediately  attacked  the  Eng- 
lish with  such  fury,  that  they  began  to  retreat.  JaphQi*-alee-khah,  dreading  the 
consequences  of  a  defeat,  sent  a  messenger,  as  from  the  nawab,  informing  Mcdinn- 
dasu,  that  the  uuwab  wished  to  speak  with  him.  Mohnn-dasu  said,  ^How  can  I  leave 
the  army  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  ?'  The  messenger  asked  him  if  he  meant  to  diso- 
bey the  commands  of  his  master :  but,  perceiving  that  this  was  a  snare,  Mohun-dasu 
cut  off  the  head  of  the  pretended  messenger,  and  pursued  the  engagement  with  fresh 
energy.  The  messenger  not  returning,  Japhur-alee-khah  was  in  great  perplexity.  At 
length,  however,  he  sent  a  trusty  person,  who  slew  Mohun-dasii  with  an  arrow,  when 
the  soldiers  of  the  niiwab,  seeing  the  fall  of  their  valiant  leader,  fled  in  the  utmost 
disorder.   In  this  manner  was  this  victory  gained,  which  decided  the  fortunes  India. 

Seraj-ooddoulah  now  made  a  precipitate  flight,  and,  without  another  efibrt,  aban- 
doned his  capital  to  the  conquerors,  who  immediately  proceeded  to  M oorshedabad, 
where  the  greatest  rejoicings  took  place,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  English 
had  gained  the  victory.  The  English  commander  reinstated  in  their  places  those  ser- 
vants of  Seraj-iooddoulab  who  had  been  the  friends  of  the  English,  and  appointed 
Japhur-alee-khah  nuwab. 

The  wretched  Seraj-ooddoula  proceeded  up  the  Ganges  in  a  boat,  and  was  in  the 
utmost  distress  for  food.  At  length  seeing  a  phukeer's^  but,  he  sent  one  of  his 

^  A  MOsQlman  meadicaat. 
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people  to  ask  for  something  to  eat.  The  phukaer  came  down  to  the  boat,  and  im- 
mediately discovered  that  it  was  Seraj-ooddoula  who  was  begging  for  bread  at  his 
hands.  This  phukeer  had  formerly  been  a  merchant  at  Moorsh^dabad ;  but  on  ac- 
count of  some  real  or  supposed  crime,  Seraj-ooddoulah  had  caused  his  head  to  be 
shaved,  and  ass's  urine  to  be  poured  upon  it.  Laying  this  degradation  greatly  to 
heart,  he  abandoned  the  world,  and  became  a  phukeer.  Now,  however,  he  resolvc-J 
to  take  his  revenge ;  and,  to  secure  his  victim,  he  invited  the  nnwab  to  sit  down  in 
his  hut  while  he  prepared  some  food :  the  invitation  was  gladly  accepted ;  but  during 

the  preparations  for  the  repast,  the  phukeer  sent  a  messenger  secretly  to  some  ser- 
vants of  Japhur-alSe-khah,  placed  near  that  place,  who  immediately  assembled  a 
number  of  people,  seiged  the  fugitive,  and  brought  him  to  Moorshedabad. 

On  their  arrival^  they  gave  notice  in  a  private  manner  to  Meeriin,  the  son  of  Ja- 
phnr-alee-khah,  that  Seraj-ooddoulah  was  in  confinement,  and  requested  him  to  send 
word  to  the  English.     M eerun  forbad  them  to  tell  any  one,  thinking  within  himself, 
^  If  the  English,  or  the  old  servants*  of  the  nuwab,  hear  of  his  arrival,  they  will  not 
put  him  to  death ;  they  may  perhaps  reinstate  him  as  nnwab,  and  then  all  the  hopes 
of  my  family  will  be  cut  off.'      He  resolved  therefore,  that  Seraj-ooddoulah  should 
not  live  an  hour ;  and,  taking  an  instrument  of  death  in  his  Lands,  he  proceeded  to 
,  the  spot  where  the  miserable  captive  was  placed.   Seraj-ooddoulah,  perceiving  that 
Meerun  was  coming  to  cut  off  his  head,  entreated  him  to  spare  his  life ;  but  finding 
all  his  entreaties  vain,  he  remained  silent,  and  Meerun  severed  his  head  from  his  bo- 
dy.    This  event  took  place  in  the  year  1757. 

When  Japhnr-alee-khah  had  been  nnwab  three  years  and  one  month,  Kasum-alee- 
khah  prejudiced  the  English  governor  against  him,  obtained  the  soobaship,  and  sent 
Japhnr-alee-khah  a  prisoner  to  Calcutta.  Afterwards,  by  presents,  the  new  nuwab 
had  his  appointment  confirmed  by  the  youngs  bad  shah,  then  in  Bengal. 

Elated  with  the  success  of  his  schemes,  Kasum-alee-khah  shot  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  Japhiir-alee-khah,  with  arrows,*  aud  put  a  number  of  those  to  death  who  had  been 
concerned  in  killing  Seraj-ooddoulah,  and  betraying  his  army*  He  first  destroyed  the 

*  About  this  time,  600  persons,  charged  with  different  crimes,  were  put  to  death  in  one  day  at  Moorshedabad. 
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two  brothers  of  Jagat-seta:  he  cut  their  bodies  in  different  places,  threw  them  into 
a  quantity  of  salt,  placed  weights  on  them,  and  kept  them  in  this  situation  till  they 
died.  Raja  llaju-vuUabha  and  his  son  he  threw  into  the  river,  with  vessels  of  water 
fiistened  to  their  necks,  and  raja  Ramu-narayunu  he  put  to  death  by  placing  a  great 
weight  on  his  stomach.  He  also  killed  raja  Sukhat-singhu,  and  others.  He  next 
collected,  by  various  acts  of  plunder,  a  vast  quantity  of  wealth;  appointed  his  uncle 
governor  of  Moorshedabad>  and  raising  an  army  of  600,000  men,  retired  himself  to 
Kajumuhuliiy  resolving  to  keep  the  soobaship  by  force  of  arms. 

The  English  were  not  unconcerned  spectators  of  the  conduct  of  Kasom-alee-khah. 
By  means  of  Gargee-khah,  an  Armenian,  they  kept  the  nuwab  in  play,  till  they  had 
procured  troops  from  England,  and  had  completed  their  preparations.  The  ntt- 
wabat  length,  hearing  of  these  preparations,  ordered  a  general  massacre  of  the  Eng- 
lish, on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  hour,  all  otrer  Bengal,  which  was  in  part  accom- 
plished. 

As  soon  as  the  English  troops  were  ready,  they  marched  against  the  niiwab,  accom- 
panied by  Japhnr-alS-khah,  and  other  chiefs.  The  first  engagement  was  at  Hoog- 
ley,  and  the  next  near  the  village  Chavii-ghatee.  In  both  these  actions  the  English 
proving  victorious,  pursued  their  advantage  as  &r  as  Kajumnhnla.  The  nuwab,  be- 
ing discomfited,  slew  certain  Armenian  merchants  whom  he  suspected,  and  then  fled 
to  Benares :  here  he  obtained  the  promise  of  assistance  from  the  nnwab  of  Lucknow, 
Shooja-ooddoulah,  and  the  raja  of  Benares ;  but  the  latter  did  not  fulfil  his  promise, 
and  the  former  helped  him  but  feebly.  However  they  fought  again  near  Vfigsnrfi; 
but  in  two  attacks  the  niiwab  was  beaten,  and  fled  to  Delhi,  where  he  died ;  he  was 
nnwab  three  years  and  two  months.^ 

The  English  now  placed  Japhur-alee-khah  in  his  former  situation,  and  he  continu- 
ed to  govern  as  nuwab  for  two  years,  when  he  died.  His  son  Nujam-ooddoulah  was 
appointed  by  Lord  Clive  nuwab  in  the  room  of  his  father,  and  continued  in  his  si- 
tuation three  years.  Soi  ph-ooddoulah,  another  son  of  Japhor-alee-khah  succeeded, 
and  governed  three  years.  After  the  coming  of  Mr.  Hastings,  Moobaruk-ooddoulah, 
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brother  of  the  last  nuwab  was  superseded,  the  English  taking  the  whole  into  their 
own  hands,  and  granting  the  family  of  the  nowab  an  annual  pension  of  1;600,000 
roopees. 

Such  is  the  Hindoo  History^  as  given  by  themselves,  or  rather  an  imperfect  glean- 
ing  from  a  great  and  confused  mass  of  materials,  which  they  have  thrown  together  in 
the  poorannsi  to  arrange  and  settle  which,  so  as  to  select  what  is  true,  and  reject  that 
which  is  false,  requires  a  mind  more  than  human.  It  appears  now  to  be  conceded 
on  all  hands,  that,  except  in  a  few  particular  periods,  the  Hindoo  chronology  is  in- 
explicable ;*  it  does  not  admit  of  being  traced,  so  as  to  accompany,  even  for  a  single 
century,  a  course  of  historical  facts,  though  Mr.  Bentley  and  others  have  ascertain- 
ed the  period  of  certain  particular  events,  which  completely  establishes  the  Mosaic 
history.  A  real  and  accurate  history  of  this  country,  therefore,  with  the  dates  of  the 
events  attached  to  them,  is  out  of  the  question.  Sir  W.  Jones  says,  "  The  dawn 
of  true  Indian  history  appears  only  three  or  four  centuries  before  the  Christian  era^ 

the  preceding  ages  being  clouded  by  allegory  or  fable."+  Msgor  Wilford,  in  the 
viiith.  vol.  of  the  same  work,  says,  "  With  regard  to  history,  the  Hindoos  have  really 
nothing  but  romances,  from  which  some  truths  occasionally  may  be  extracted."  The 
latter  gentleman  mentions  two  pr  three  geographical  tracts,  but  it  is  plain  they  are 
undeserving  of  notice;  and  the  Hindoo  maps  of  the  world,  founded  on  a  false  theory^ 
are  still  more  contemptible. 

*  The  Hindoos  indulge  a  boundless  extravagance  in  their  chronology.  Indeed,  not  satisfied  with  arranging 
haman  aflTairs,  they  ascend  to  the  abodes  of  the  gods,  write  the  histories  of  the  celestial  rontons,  and  prescribe  the 
bounds  of  existence  to  the  deities  themselves  :  hence  they  coolly  and  confidently  assure  us,  that  one  day  of  the 
father  of  the  gods  (Brfimha)  comprizes  1,555,200,000  years  of  mortals ;  and  that  the  reign  of  this  god  extends 
through  55,987,200,000,000  of  years. 

Some  Hindoo  philosophers  affirm,  that  the  world  is  eternal,  and  that  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  the  birth  of  crea- 
tion. Other  writers  agree  to  give  the  world  a  beginning,  and  add,  that  it  is  destroyed  at  the  end  of  a  kiilpiiy 
which  consists  of  432,000,000  of  years;  that  it  remains  in  a  state  of  chaos  during  a  period  as  h>ng,  and  is  then  re- 
create<f.  Thirty  of  these  kftlpfis  form  the  reign  of  a  being  caUed  a  Miipoo,  of  whom  there  are  thirty,  who  reign 
in  succension.  The  names  of  these  mfinoos,  as  related  in  the  K  filkee-pooranii,  are  Swayfimbhoovii,  Sarochishiiy 
Oottiimu,Tamu8ii,Rev&tli,  Chakshooshii,  Voiviiswiitii,  Sav&rnee,  Diikshii-saviirnee,  Briimhu-saviirnee,  Dhiir- 
mii-savfirnee,  Roodrteav&rnee,  D^vu-savurnee,  Indrfi-saviirnee.  These  mfinoos,  as  well  as  most  of  the  gods, 
have  ascended  to  their  present  eminence  as  the  reward  of  their  actions.  When  they  have  enjoyed  the  whole 
amount  of  the  happiness  their  works  merited,  they  ascend  or  descend  to  the^state  proper  for  them. 

+  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ii. 
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Notwithstanding  the  fkct,  that  the  Hindoos  have  never  had  a  wise  and  honest  his« 
lorian,  the  notices  respecting  their  country  appear  to  be  less  mixed  with  fable,  and  to 
have  considerably  more  the  appearance  of  sober  records,  ader  the  era  of  Salivahuna, 
which  is  nearly  our  own  era,  than  before ;  yet  even  here,  the  reigns  of  their  kings 
are  extended  to  a  length  that  almost  destroys  the  credibility  of  the  events  ascribed 
to  them.    A  Hindoo  can  speak  of  nothing  soberly,  not  even  in  his  common  conver- 
fiation«    Let  not  the  reader  suppose,  however,  that  this  disposition  in  the  Hindoo, 
to  swell  and  magnify  the  most  common  occurrences,  arises  from  his  living  iu  the 
land  of  the  gods.      Idolatry,  when  familiarized  to  the  sight,  loses  all  its  fascination* 
The  priest,  who  daily  bathes,  wipes,  anoints,  and  dresses  the  idol  of  his  temple,  has 
perhaps  a  meaner  idea  of  the  gods  than  any  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  true,  a  degree 
of  enthusiasm  is  excited  at  the  festivals,  during  the  idolatrous  procession,  but  it  is 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  mob  in  England,,  surrounding  a  Guy  Faux.  It  is  the  orowd,^  the    ' 
music,  the  shouts,  which  excite  it,  and  not  the  whisp  of  straw.      This  proueness  of 
the  Hindoos  to  magnify  objects  and  events,  may  rather  be  ascribed  to  climate,  to  the 
magnificence  of  the  mountains,  the  plains,  the  rivers,  and  to  the  various  objects  of 
nature  around  them,  than  to  the  florid  allusions  of  their  poets.  To  whatever 

causes,  however,  we  ascribe  this  propensity,  it  must  ever  be  lamented,  that  it  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  throw  all  the  events  of  their  country  into  inextricable  confu- 
sion.— It  is  also  to  be  lamented,  that  the  monuments  of  ancient  kingdoms,  and  the 
remains  of  splendid  cities,  existing  after  the  Mnsnlman  invasion,  cast  only  a  glim- 
mering and  uncertain  light  on  what  was  before  so  obscure. 

A  few  general  facts  may,  however,  be  drawn  from  different  writings,  respecting 
the  state  of  ancient  India. 

.From  the  preceding  histoiy,  though  very  imperfect,  it  appear;*,  that  at  an  early 
period  the  government  of  India  was  divided  betwixt  two  families,  distinguished  as 
descendants  of  the  sun  and  moon,  probably  on  account  of  the  superior  power  and 
splendour  of  the  former.  Sometimes,  monarchs  of  the  race  of  the  sun,  and  at  others 
successful  warriors  of  the  other  family,  reigned  over  the  whole  of  Hindoost'hana  j 
at  a  later  period^  it  would  seem,  that  several  powerful  and  independent  kingdoms 
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existed  at  once;  and  at  all  times  a  number  of  tributary  powers  were  scattered  over 
these  extensive  empires,  many  of  them,  the  younger  branches  of  the  reigning  families. 
This  practice,  of  allotting  smaU  portions  of  territory  to  younger  sons,  as  well  as  to 
distant  relations,  led  no  doubt  to  those  frequent  civil  wars  of  which  Hindoosfhanfi 
has  been  so  prolific. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  some  of  the  Hindoo  monarchs  commanded  large 

armies  of  well-disciplined  and  courageous  troops,  and  that,  according  to  the  mode  of 

ancient  warfare,  both  the  commanders  and  their  soldiers  were  equal  to  most  of  their 

contemporaries.^     Prut'hoo,  Ikshwakoo,  Poorooruvn,  Mandhata,  Pfirashoo-ramu, 

Rughoo,  Ramu,  Urjoonn,  Yfiyatee,  Krishnu,  Bheeshmfi,  Urjoono,  (the  brother  of  Yoo- 

dhist'hiro,)  Par^kshjtu,  and  Jurasfindho,  are  all  mentioned  in  the  pooranns  as  next  to 

the  gods  in  military  prowess.    At  a  later  period,  Nundu  is  said  to  have  commanded 

a  million  of  soldiers.        Yikramadityfi  increased  his  empire  by  his  own  valour;  for, 

placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  says  the  Hindoo  historian,  he  conquered 

Ootkoia,  BoDigo,  Kooch- v^haru,  Goojjarattt  and  Soma-nat'hfi,  and  at  length  fell  in  the 

field  of  battle.        An  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  territories  of  some  of  these  monarchs 

may  be  formed  from  this  fact,  that  the  capital  ofBhurtree-Haree,  king  of  Malooya, 

is  said  to  have  been  twenty-six  miles  long,  and  eighteen  wide. 

It  further  appears,  that  betwixt  the  two  families  of  the  sun  and  moon  frequent  ma- 
trimonial alliances  were  formed  :  About  eight  generations  after  the  death  of  Pooroo- 
rava,Kav€rw,  the  daughter  ofYooviinashwu,  was  married  to  Jamboo,  a  descendant 
of  Poorooruvn,  but  not  in  the  immediate  line  of  succession ;  Mandhata,  a  king  of  the 
race  of  the  sun,  married  the  daughter  of  Shoshavindod  ;  Trishunkoo  married  the 
princess  Shfilyii.rut'ha:  Dnshn-rut'hfi  married  Koik^yee,  the  daughter  of  K^kuyu  ; 
Ramu  married  Seeta,  the  daughter  of  Juniikn.  These  family  alliances,  however,  did 
not  prevent  frequent  wars :  among  the  most  bloody  of  which  may  be  mentioned  that 
in  which  Shugaru,  of  the  race  of  the  sun,  overcame  and  slewHoihuyu  and  his  whole 
family,  though  the  latter  was  a  great  warrior ;  and  the  slaughter  of  the  kshutriyus,  in 
twenty-one  different  battles,  by  Poorooshti-ramu,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  his  father;  by  Urjoonu,  a  kshatriy  o,  vowed  to  exterminate  the  whole  tribe.      To 
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these  instances  may  be  added,  the  dreadful  havoc  in  the  war  betwixt  Dhoorjodhona 
and  the  Panduvas^  when^  says  the  Mahubharutu,  more  than  7,000,000  of  men  perished. 

Notwithstanding  the  want  of  all  popular  influence  upon  these  governments,  and 
though  thej  were  the  degraded  instruments  of  a  superstitious  priesthood,*  there  are 
still  many  cheering  proofs  of  an  attachment  to  science,  and  of  an  enlightened  adminis- 
tration, which  do  them  the  highest  honour.  The  proofs  of  these  facts  are  conspicu- 
ous in  the  education  of  their  princes,  the  patronage  afforded  to  learned  men^  and  in 
their  laws  for  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice* 

The  instructions  given  by  king  Dhara  to  his  grand-children,  Bhurtree-Horee  and 
Yikramadityn,  as  given  in  the  Hindoo  history  compiled  by  Mrityoonjnyu,  shew,  that 
the  Hindoo  kings  'did  not  neglect  the  education  of  their  children  :  '^  Calling  the  two 
boys,"  says  the  historian,  ^'  he  gave  them  good  counsel  respecting  their  future  learn- 
ing, directing,  that  they  should  diligently  learn  grammar,  the  veda,  the  veda'ngu,  the 
vedantu,  the  dhunoor-vedn,  and  the dhnrmu  shastriis;  the  gandhnrvn  science;  differ- 
ent arts  and  manufactures ;  the  riding  on  elephants  and  horses ;  driving  chariots ; 
that  they  should  be  skilful  in  all  kinds  of  games ;  in  leaping,  and  running ;  in  besieg- 
ing forts;  in  forming  and  breaking  bodies  of  troops ;  that  they  should  endeavour 
to  exc^l  in  every  princely  quality ;  should  learn  to  ascertain  the  power  of  an  enemy ; 
how  to  make  war ;  to  perform  journies ;  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  the  nobles ;  to  se- 
parate the  different  sides  of  a  question;  to  form  alliances  ;  to  distinguish  betwixt 
the  innocent  and  guilty  ;  to  assign  proper  punishments  to  the  wicked;  to  exercise 
authority  with  perfect  justice,  and  that  they  should  be  liberal.— The  boys  were  then 
sent  to  school,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  excellent  teachers,  where  they  became 
truly  famous." 

In  the  chapter  of  the  Muhabharatu,  called  Raju-dhurmu,  we  have  a  large  account 

•  "  His  owa  power,  which  depends  on  himself  alone,  is  mighlier  than  the  royal  power,  which  depends  oi> 
other  men :  by  his  own  might,  t^icrefore,may  a  bramhGn  coerce  his  foes."    "  A  priest,  who  well  knows  the  law^ 
need  not  complain  to  the  king  of  any  grievous  injury,  since,  by  his  own  power,  he  may  chastise  those  who  in- 
jure him."    Sir  W.  Jones's  TramlatiQn  of  MunQO.      It  is  easy  to  conceive  nhat  mco,  placed  above  lb€  reatb 
•    of  the  laws,  woald  do. 
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of  the  duties  ofkinj^g,  of  which  the  following  is  a  verj  abridged  extract:  While  the 
prince  is  in  his  pupilage,  be  is  to  be  taught  every  branch  of  learning ;  and  in  his  youth^ 
is  to  be  invested  with  a  degree  of  power  necessary  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  royal 
affairs.  If  in  these  preparatory  steps  he  gives  full  satisfaction^to  the  subjects,  and  they 
express  their  high  approbation  of  his  conduct,  he  is  invested  with  the  regal  office.-— 
The  king  is  to  be  awakened  in  the  morning  before  day-break  by  a  servant  appoint- 
ed  to  this  duty,  who  reminds  him  of  his  duties  to  the  gods  and  to  his  kingdom.     As 
soon  as  he  has  risen,  the  pages  in  waiting  repeat  the  splendid  qualities  of  the  monarch; 
and  as  he  goes  out,  several  bramhans  rehearse  the  praises  of  the  gods.  The  king  novir 
bathes,  and  worships  his  guardian  deity  ;  after  which  he  again  hears  chaunted  the 
praises  of  the  gods.      He  next  drinks  a  little  water;  and  afterwards  sees  alms  distri- 
buted among  the  poor.    Then,  entering  his  court,  he  places  himself  amidst  the  assem- 
bly :  on  his  right  hand  sit  the  relations  of  the  monarch,  the  bramhuns,  and  all  who  are 
of  distinguished  birth ;  on  the  left  the  other  casts  :  very  near  the  king,  sit  the  minis- 
ters, and  those  whom  the  prince  consults  on  the  matters  brought  before  him.  In  the 
front,  at  a  distance,  stand  those  who  chaunt  the  praises  of  the  gods  and  of  the  king  ; 
also  the  charioteers,  elephanteers,  horsemen,  and  men  of  valour.         Amongst  the 
learned  men  in  this  assembly  are  some  who  are  well  instructed  in  all  the  shastrns, 
and  others  who  have  studied  in  one  particular  school  of  philosophy,  and  are  acquaint- 
ed only  with  the  works  on  divine  wisdom,  or  with  those  on  civil  and  criminal  justice, 
on  the  arts,  mineralogy,  or  the  practice  of  physic;  also  persons  skilled  in  all  kinds 
of  customs,  riding  masters,  dancing  masters,  teachers  of  good  behaviour,  examiners, 
tasters,  mimics,  mountebanks,  and  others,  who  all  attend  the  court,  and  wait  the 
commands  of  the  monarch.   At  noon,  repeating  the  names  of  the  gods,  the  monarch 
sits  down  to  dinner;  and  after  rising,  is  amused  by  singers  and  dancing  girls.      He 
then  retires,  repeats  the  name  of  his  guardian  deity,  visits  the  temples,  salutes  the 
gods,  and  converses  with  the  priests;  and  after  resting  a  little,  in  the  midst  of  a  se- 
lect company  of  learned,  wise,  and  pious  men,  he  spends  the  evening  in  conversation 
on  different  subjects,  and  in  reviewing  the  business  of  the  day.  During  the  night,  the 
king  travels,  incog,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  his  kingdom,  and  receives  from  all  parts 
the  reports  of  spies,  dressed  in  every  disguise. — It  is  the  duty  of  kings,  adds  the 
same  work,  to  pursue  every  object  till  it  be  accomplished;  to  succour  their  depend- 
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ants ;  to  be  hospitable  to  guests,  however  numerous.  For  their  amusement^  they  are 
permitted  to  hunt,  and  to  visit  their  pleasure  gardens. 

The  pooranns  mention  several  of  the  Hindoo  kings  as  having  been  great  patrons 
of  learning :  During  the  sntyuyoogu,  in  the  reign  and  through  the  patronage  of  king 
Rahooganu,  the  sage  Jnracliarutee  wrote  a  work  on  divine  wisdom.*  During  the 
reign  of  Ikshwakoo  many  learned  works  were  composed.  Pooroorava  and  Man- 
dhata  are  also  celebrated  for  their  love  of  learning;  the  latter,  as  a  great  warrior, 
particularly  patronized  those  learned  men  who  assisted  him  in  the  art  of  war.  The 
kings  Swarochee  and  Nimee  are  said  to  have  been  very  liberal  to  the  learned,  and  to 
have  patronized  several  works  on  religious  ceremonies.t  Jnnuku  encouraged  the 
publication  of  works  on  manners  and  civil  polity,  and  patronized  scholars  of  the  ve- 
danti  school.  Shivee,  Muroottu,  and  Panjiku,  three  other  kings,  patronized  the  ve- 
dantees.j:  Oosheenaru  greatly  encouraged  learning,  by  collecting  the  best  works,  and 
placing  them  in  his  capital,  and  drawing  thither  learned  men  from  all  parts.^ 

In  the  treta  yoogo,  the  sage  Katyayunu  implanted  the  love  of  learning  in  the  mind 
of  king  Choitra-rat'hn,  and  wrote  a  work  on  divine  wisdam;  learned  men  of  the 
v^danta  school  were  also  patronized  by  king  Kekayu.  Lomtipadu  patronized  men 
of  talents,  whom  he  invited  from  different  countries  :  several  works  on  the  duties 
of  men,  as  well  as  on  other  subjects,  were  published  under  his  auspices.  Ulurkd, 
another  monarch,  educated  by  the  sage  Datta-treyu,  assisted  in  the  publication  of 
a  work  on  divine  wisdom,  and  patronized  learned  men  at  his  court.||  Under  the 
auspices  of  Rnntee-ddvu  and  Urobnreeshu  several  works  on  devotion  were  written.^ 
Urjoono,  the  son  of  Yiidoo,  entertained  at  his  court  many  learned  men,  and  during 
his  reign  several  works  on  religion  were  published.  Dooshmnntn,  Hurish-chandro, 
Pratardhfina,  Rnjee,  Chatoorangn,  Dhurmu-riit'hii,  Kutee,  Voibhandfikee,  K&linga^ 
and  other  kings,  in  this  age,  are  also  mentioned  as  patrons  of  learning.  In  the 

reign  of  Protardhunfi  a  number  of  poems  were  published. 

In  the  dwapara  yoogu,  through  learned  men,  king  Shoonukn,  published  several 

*  See  theVribud-dhiirinS  pooranS.       f  See  the  Ekamrfi  pooranft.       t  See  the  P&dmii  pooraniL       h  See 
the  PQdm5  pooraaS.       |]  See  the  Markfiadejti  pooraofi.       •  See  the  Pttdmii  pooraa&.  . 
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works  on  the  arts,  and  on  rhetoric.  Shikhidwnja,  Pooroom^dha  and  Bonga^  are  also 
to  be  placed  among  the  monarchs  of  the  same  age,  who  patronized  learning.  Soo« 
karma  encouraged  the  celebrated  poet  Bharovee  to  write  a  poem  known  by  his  own 
name,  and  still  very  popular  among  the  Hindoos.  At  the  close  of  this  yoogn,  Yoo- 
dhist'hira,  and  his  brothers  Sahudeva  and  Nakoola  are  mentioned  with  high  com* 
mendations  for  their  encouragement  of  learning.  The  author  is  informed,  that  there 
is  now  in  the  library  of  Raja  Raj-krishnn,  at  Calcutta,  a  work  by  Nukoolfi  on  horse- 
manship, which  contains  rough  drawings  of  horses,  accompanied  by  descriptions. 

In  the  kolee  yoogu,  Yikramaditya  stands  highest  amongst  the  Hindoo  kings  as  the 
patron  of  learning.  Nine  persons  under  his  patronage  are  particularly  mentioned  as 
having  separately  or  unitedly  composed  a  number  of  learned  works,  viz.  Dhunwiin- 
taree,KshDpQnnkn,  Umaru-singhu,  Shunkoob^tala-bhnttu,  Ghiitu-knrpard,  Kalee-dasi/, 
Mihiru,  Yarahu,  and  Bnraroochee.  The  first  of  these  nine,  wrote  a  work  called  Nir- 
ghunta,  also  another  on  medicine,  and  another  on  incantations.  KshnpDnaka  wrote 
on  the  primary  elements.  Umorn-singhu  compiled  a  dictionary  of  the  Sangskritn,  a 
work  on  the  M Simangsnkn  philosophy,  &c.  Shankoob^tala-bhntta  wrote  a  work  on 
the  Ulnnkarus,  and  a  comment  on  the  Yoisheshika  philosophy.  GhiitakiirparQ  wrote 
a  poetical  work  of  no  great  merit.  Kalee-dasu  wrote  the  following  works  :  Sankhya- 
tntwu-koumoodee,  Koomaru-sumbhuvn,  Rtighoo,  and  Ubhignanu-shakoontola,  also  a 
poem  on  the  seasons,  a  work  on  astronomy,  a  poetical  history  of  the  gods,  &c.  Yn- 
rahn  wrote  two  works  on  astrology,  and  one  on  arithmetic.  Bnroroochee  wrote 
a  Scingskrita  grammar,  or  rather  improved  the  Kulapu,  by  Sarvvii-vnrma  :  he  also 
wrote  a  comment  on  the  Tuntrds,  and  a  poem  in  praise  of  king  Madhnva.  These 

teamed  men  are  said  to  have  written  works  in  the  eighteen  original  languages  from 
which,  the  Hindoos  say,  all  the  languages  of  the  earth  have  been  derived.*  At  the 

period  when  Yikramaditya  lived,  Maghii,  another  king,  caused  to  be  written  a  po- 
em, which  he  called  by  his  own  name,  and  for  each  verse  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
paid  to  different  learned    men  a  gold  mohur,  which  amounts  to  53,800  roopees  for 

*  The  author  has  not  be«n  able  to  obtain  the  names  of  more  than  nine  of  these  lan^^ua^ es :  they  are,  the  Sfings- 
Jcritft,  the  Prakrit^,  the  Nag&,  the  Poisbachft,  the  Gfindhfirvvli,  the  Kaksh&sfi,  the  Urdh&maj^dea,  the  UpiS,  and 
the  Goohy  ak& :  these  are,  most  of  them,  the  laognaf^es  of  different  orders  of  fabttlous  beiogSi  An  acconnt  of  the«e 
languages  may  be  foood  in  the  work  called  FiDglll&. 
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the  whole  work.  About  the  same  period,  Kurnata,  aking,  was  famed  for  patronizing 
the  same  learned  men  who  attained  such  fame  at  the  court  of  Vikramadityn.  A  short 
time  before  this,  Bookmunn,  a  king,  entertained  at  his  court  a  number  of  learned 
men,  and  amongst  them  Madhuvacharya^  who  wrote  theUdhikiiranu-mala,  a  work  on 
the  Meemangsuku  philosophy.  Dhavoku,  a  poet,  of  the  same  age,  received  from  king 
Shraehurshu,  100,000  roopeet;,  for  a  poem  called  Ratmumala.  At  the  court  of  Runu- 
singha,  raja  of  Kashmeerii,  several  learned  men  acquired  great  fame ;  among  the  rest 
Vayttbhuta,  Mummatu,  and  Koiyatu.  The  first  wrote  remarks  on  the  SSngskrittl  lan- 
guage; Mammota  wrote  the  Kavya-prnkasha,  and  Koiyatu  alargecomment  on  Pa-, 
ninee's  grammar.  King  Bhoja,  who  assembled  many  learned  men  at  his  court,  is 
mentioned  as  being  himself  the  author  of  Bhoja-bhashyo,  a  work  on  the  Patunjtdu 
philosophy.  To  Soonduru,  the  son  Goonu-sindhoo,  the  king  of  Kanchee-poorn, 

several  poems  are  ascribed.      At  the  courts  of  Prutyapadityu  and  Adishoora,  num- 
l>ers  of  learned  men  were  entertained. 

And  thus  the  Hindoo  courts,  filled  with  learned  men,  who  could  boast  of  works 
on  every  science  then  known  to  the  world,  presented,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  most 
imposing  spectacle  :  a  people  who  could  produce  works  on  philosophy  and  theology 
like  the  v£dus,  and  the  darshunus;  on  civil  and  canon  law,  like  the  smritees;  whose 
poets  were  capable  of  writing  the  Muhabharutu,  the  Uamayano,  and  the  Shr^-Bha- 
gavntn;  whose  libraries  contained  works  on  philology,  astronomy,  medicine,  the 
arts,  &c.  and  whose  colleges  were  filled  with  learned  men  and  students,  can  never 
be  placed  among  barbarians,  though  they  may  have  been  inferior  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

The  author  is  not  aware,  that  he  can  present  any  thing  to  his  reader  which  will 
throw  more  light  on  the  degree  of  civilization  to  which  the  Hindoos  had  attained  in 
ancient  times,  than  the  following  extract  from  the  table  of  contents  prefixed  to  the 
work  of  Manoo,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  among  the  Hindoo  sages.  "  Of  the 
duties  of  kings : « a  king  is  fire  and  air ;  he,  both  sun  and  moon ;  he,  the  god  of  criminal 
justice;  he,  the  genius  of  wealth;  he,  the  regent  of  water ;  he,  the  lord  of  the  firma- 
ment ;  he  is  a  powerful  divinity,  who  appears  in  a  human  shape,'— On  the  necessity  of 
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a  king's  inflictiDg  punishments ;  tbe  dreadful  consequences  to  a  kingdom  oFneglecting^ 
punishment ;  a  king  must  act  in  his  own  dominions  with  justice ;  chastise  his  foreign 
enemies  with  rigour;  he  must  form  a  council  of  bramhnns;  and  appoint  eight  minis- 
ters,  having  one  confidential  counsellor,  a  bramhnn; — other  officers  to  be  appointed; 
their  proper  qualifications; — qualities  of  an  ambassador;— -the  commander  in  chief 
must  regulate  the  forces; — the  proper  situation  for  a  capital ;  necessity  of  a  fortress 
near  the  capital;  if  possible,  a  fortress  of  mountains ; — of  a  king's  marriage ;  of  his 
domestic  priest,  and  domestic  religion ; — of  collectors  of  the  revenue ; — a  king's 
duty  in  time  of  war,  and  when  engaged  in  battle  ;  he  must  never  recede  from  com- 
bat;— of  prizes  in  war ;— of  exercising  the  troops; — of  officers  and  troops  for  the 
protection  of  districts ; — of  the  king's  servants ; — of  governors  of  towns ; — of  levying 
of  taxes ; — ^learned  bramhans  to  pay  no  taxes ;  a  learned  bramhnn  must  never  be  al- 
lowed so  to  want  as  to  be  afflicted  with  hunger,  or  the  whole  kingdom  will  perish; 
—of  secrecy  in  council;— of  a  king's  consulting  his  ministers;  of'the  important  sub- 
jects to  be  debated  in  council ; — the  nature  of  making  war ; — of  invading  the  country 
of  an  enemy ;— of  forming  alliances ; — of  the  conduct  of  a  king  in  his  house,  respect- 
ing his  food,  his  pleasures,  the  divisions  of  his  time,  his  dress,  his  employments;—* 
of  a  king's  sitting  in  a  court  of  justice ;  he  must  decide  causes  each  day,  one  after 
another,  under  the  eighteen  principal  titles  of  law,  viz.  on  debt;   ownership;  con- 
cerns among  partners;   subtracting  of  what  has  been  given;  non-payment  of  wages 
or  hire;  non-performance  of  agreements;  succession  of  sale  and  purchase;  disputes 
between  master  and  servant ;  contests  on  boundaries ;  assault;  slander;  larceny; 
robbery  and  other  violence ;  adultery ;  altercation  between  man  and  wife;  their  se- 
veral duties ;  the  law  of  inheritance;  of  gaming  with  dice,  and  with  living  creatures  ; 
— when  the  king  cannot  preside,  let  him  appoint  a  bramhnn  as  chief  judge  with 
three  assessors.      'In  whatever  country  three  bramhans,  particularly  skilled  in  the  . 
three  several  v^dus,  sit  together,  with  the  very  learned  bramhnn  appointed  by  the 
king,  the  wise  call  that  assembly  the  court  of  Brnmha  with  four  fiices.'        The  im- 
portance of  justice,  and  the  evils  of  injustice;— on  the  necessity  of  condign  punish- 
ments ; — no  shoodrn  may  interpret  the  law  or  sit  as  judge :  'of  that  king  who  stupid- 
ly looks  on,  while  a  shoodra  decides  causes,  the  kingdom  itself  shall  be  embarrassed^ 
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like  a  cow  in  a  deep  mire.'  A  king  or  a  judge  must  not  promote  litigation,  nor  neg- 
lect a  lawsuit ;— the  evidence  of  three  persons  required  ;— who  may  be  witnesses- 
The  judge  is  to  call  upon  a  bramhan  for  his  simple  declaration  ;    to  a  shoodrii,  ad- 
dress a  sentence  like  the  following,  on  the  evils  of  perjury  : '  the  fruit  of  every  vir- 
tuous act,   which  thou  hast  done,  O  good  man,  since  thy  birth,  shall  depart  from 
thee  to  dogs,,  if  thou  deviate  in  speech  fi'om  the  truth;' — false  evidence  may  be  given 
from  benevolent  motives  :  ^  such  evidence,  wise  men  call  the  speech  of  the  gods ;  it  is 
only  necessary  for  such  a  false  witness  to  make  an  oflfering' to  the  goddess  of  learn- 
ing;'— oaths  may  be  properly  taken ; — a  priest  is  to  swear  by  his  veracity ;  a  soldier 
by  his  horse,  elephant,  or  weapon  ;   a  merchant  by  his  kine,  grain  or  gold ;   a  me- 
chanic  by  imprecating  on  his  own  head,  if  he,  speak  falsely,  all  possible  crimes  ; — on 
great  occasions,  a  witness  may  hold  fire,  or  dive  under  water,  or  severally  touch 
the  heads  of  his  children  and  wife.  Punishments  for  perjury :  a  perjured  bramhua 
must  be  banished,  a  perjured  shoodru  fined  and  banished; — evil  of  unjust  punish- 
ments;— of  copper,  silver,  and  gold  weights; — rates  of  interest; — of  sureties; — of 
deposits ; — of  sales  ; — of  shares  in  common  concerns  ; — of  gifts; — of  nonpayment  of 
wages; — of  breaking  engagements  ; — of  disposing  girls  in  marriage  with  blemish- 
es;— of  disputes  among  owners  and  feeders  of  cattle  ; — of  boundaries  for  land;— of 
defamatory  words; — of  criminal  punishments; — of  injuries  to  man  or  beast; — *a 
wife,  a  son,  a  servant,  a  pupil^  and  a  younger  whole  brother,   may  be  corrected,, 
when  they  commit  faults,  with  a  rope,  or  the  small  shoot  of  a  cane,  only  on  the  back 
of  their  bodies  ;' — *  men  who  have  committed  offences,  and  have  received  from 
kings  the  punishment  due  to  them,  go  pure  to  heaven,  and  become  as  inno- 
cent  as  those  who  have  done  well  5' — of  fines  ;   ^  a  twice  born-man,  who  is  travel- 
ling, and  whose  provisions  are  scanty,  shall  not  be  fined  for  taking  only  two  sugar- 
canes,  or  two  esculent  roots,  from  the  field  of  another  man;'— -of  the  law  of  adul^- 
tery ; — of  manslaughter  ; — ^a  man  not  to  be  punished  for  adultery  if  the  female  con- 
sent ; — alow  man  who  makes  love  to  a  damsel  of  high  birth,  ought  to  be  punished 
corporally; — regulations  for  markets; — of  tolls  and  freight;   'at  sea  there   can 
be  no  settled  freight;' — of  the  charges  for  crossing  rivers  ; — a  woman  two  months 
pregnant,  a  religious  beggar,  a  hermit  in  the  third  order,  and  bramhuns  who  are 
fetudents  in  theology,  shall  not  be  obliged  to  pay  toll  for  their  passage ;— <  a  wife>  a 
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,  and  a  skve,  are  declared  to  have  in  general  no  wealth  exclusively  their  own  ;' 
<  a  bramhun  may  seize  without  hesitation,  if  he  be  distressed  for  a  subsistence,  the 
goods  of  his  shoodru  slave ;'— of  the  treatment  of  women ;  women  to  be  restrain- 
ed; things  by  which  a  wife  may  be  ensnared;  women  have  no  business  with  the 
vedas  ;-dutie8  respecting  children ;  if  a  shoBdru's  wife  should  have  no  son,  the  hus- 
band's  brother,  or  near  relation,  may  raise  up  one  son  to  his  brother ;— a  widow 
may  never  marry ;  but  if  a  shoodrS  have  died  childless,  a  brother  may  cohabit  with 
his  widow,  for  the  sake  of  raising  up  an  heir  to  his  brother,  but  no  ferther ;— if  a 
person  die  before  the  consummation  of  his  marriage,  his  brother  mfty  be  lawfully 
married  to  the  damsel  who  has  been  betrothed  to  him ; — how  fer  a  husband  may  be 
separated  from  a  wife,  and  a  wife  from  a  husband ; — a  truly  bad  wife  may  be  super* 
seded  :  a  barren  wife  may  be  superseded  in  the  eighth  year;  if  a  wife,  legally  su- 
perseded,  shall  depart  in  wrath  from  the  house,  she  must  instantly  be  put  in  con- 
finement, or  abandoned  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  family  ; — the  wife  of  the  same 
cast  must  attend  personally  on  her  husband  ; — a  girl  should  be  married  before  she 
is  eight  years  old ;  the  youth  should  be  excellent  and  handsome ; — if  a  damsel  being 
marriageable  should  wait  three  years,  she  may  choose  a  bridegroom  for  heraelf  of 
equal  rank ;  if  she  choose  her  husband,  she  must  not  carry  her  ornaments  with  her 
to  her  husband's  house ; — of  the  law  of  inheritance ;  after  the  death  of  the  ikther 
and  mother,  the  brothers  divide  the  property,  or  the  oldest  may  take  all,  and  the 
rest  live  under  him,  as  they  lived  under  their  father ;  the  younger  brothers  to  be- 
have to  the  eldest  as  to  their  father  ;  the  eldest  brother  is  to  have  a  twentieth  share, 
the  middlemost  a  fortieth,  the  youngest  an  eightieth  ;  to  the  unmarried  daugters 
by  the  same  mother  each  of  the  brothers  may  give  a  fourth  part  of  his  share  ; — of 
different  kinds  of  sons  ; — who  is  to  perform  the  obsequies  for  a  deceased  relation  ; — ^if 
an  eunuch  marry,  and  have  a  son  by  a  man  legally  appointed,  thai  son  may  inhe- 
rit ; — on  games  of  chance ;  gamesters  to  be  punished ; — the  breaker  of  idols  made  of 
clay  to  be  fined  ;-*a  king  must  not  punish  a  bramhun  for  stealing,  if  he  stole  to  make 
a  sacrifice  perfect,"*  &c. 

A  perusp^  of  the  other  law  books  of  the  Hindoos  would  convince  the  reader,  that 

*  Sir  W.Jooes's  translation  of  Mi&noo. 
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the  Hindoo  lawgivers  had  closely  studied  the  principles  of  jurisprudence.  These 
-works  regulate  the  forms  of  administering  justice ;  as,  the  qualification^  of  a  judge; 
the  assistants  he  should  emply ;  the  hours  proper  for  sitting  on  the  seat  of  justice; 
whose  evidence  must  first  be  heard ;  for  whom  he  may  appoint  council  to  plead;  what 
kind  of  sureties  may  be  admitted ;  how  a  judge  may  examine  a  cause  by  ordeal,  and 
by  what  kind  of  ordeal,*  where  neither  oral  nor  written  evidence  remain ;  whether   » 

*  The  following  account  of  the  nine  kinds  of  ordeal,  formerly  practised  by  (he  Hindoos,  is  translated  from 
the  PurSeksha-tlittwfi,  a  work  by  Ri&ghoo*>n&ndiin& :  1.  Toola.  In  (his  ordeal  the  accused  person  is  weighed  ; 
and  after  bathing,  is  weighed  again.  If,  with  his  wet  clothes,  he  be  lighter  than  be  was  before  bathing,  he  is  ac- 
quitted ;  if  heavier,  he  is  considered  guilty  8.  The  trial  by  fire :  (he  accused  person  makes  nine  square  marks  in 
the  ground,  each  sixteen  fingers  wide,  leaving  betwixt  each  square  an  empty  space,  sixteen  fingers  wide ;  he  then, 
through  a  bramhfin,  worships  certain  god,  and  afterwards  makes  an  iron  ball  red  hot,  and  worships  it;  after 
bathing,  and  clothing  himself  in  new  apparel,  he  sits  with  his  face  to  the  east,  near  the  bramhiin  who  performs 
the  ceremonies,  who  puts  into  his  hands  some  ikshwtttt'h*&  leaves,  barley  corns,  and  doorva  grass,  and  then  the 
red  hot  ball;  taking  which  in  his  open  hands,  be  walks  through  seven  of  the  nine  squares,  and  (hen,  putting  hia 
foot  in  the  eighth  square,  he  lets  the  ball  fall  upon  some  kooshfi  grass  in  the  ninth.  After  this,  he  rnbs  some 
|rrains  of  rice  between  his  hands,  and  if  the  skin  break,  or  his  hands  appear  sore,  be  is  supposed  to  be  guilty ;  if 
not,  he  is  declared  innocent.  In  the  latter  case,  he  entertains  the  bramhiins,  &c.  3.  The  next  mode  of  ordeal  is 
with  water:  the  accused  person,  accompanied  by  two  or  three  others,  proceeds  to  a  pool  of  clean  water ;  where 
he  worships  a  number  of  gods,  and,  while  a  kshiitriytt  shoots  an  arrow,  ba(he8,  and  then,  descending  up  (o  (be 
middle  in  the  water,  immerses  himself.  If  he  be  able  to  remain  under  water  till  a  person  has  leisurely  walk- 
ed to  the  place  where  the  arrow  fell,  he  is  declared  innocent,  if  not,  he  is  considered  guilty,  in  which* case  he  re- 
ceives the  punisliment  which  theshastrii  has  decreed  for  the  alleged  offence.  4.  The  fourth  mode  of  ordeal  is 
with  poison :  if  the  person  charged  with  the  ofieqce  be  a  female,  she  accompanies  a  bramhiin  and  others  to  some 
temple,  where  the  bramhttn,  in  her  name,  worships  a  number  of  gods,  particularly  Shivii,  and  ofiers  a  burnt  sacri- 
fice ;  after  which  she  bathes,  dresses  in  a  new  garment,  and  purifies  herself  by  incantations  repeated  by  the  bram- 
hiin, who  next  puts  on  her  forehead  a  paper  called  jiiyii-putra,  viz.  the  victory-giving  paper;  and  upon  this 
paper  writes  some  such  words  as  these  in  Siingskritti :  **  I  am  charged  with  criminal  conduct  with  (he  son  of  such 
a  person.  To  prove  (hat  (his  is  a  false  charge,  I  enter  upon  this  ordeal."  The  accused  next  takes  the  poison  in 
ber  hand,  and  repeating  incantations,  and,  calling  on  the  snn,  the  fire,  and  (he  bramb&ns,  (o  bear  witness,  she 
prays,  that  if  the  crime  alleged  be  true,  the  poison  may  destroy  her;  If  false,  (hat  it  may  become  as  the  water  of 
life;  and  then  swallows  it :  if,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  she  die,  she  is  supposed  to  be  guilty ;  if  she  sustain  no 
injury,  she  is  pronounced  innocent.  5.  The  next  ordeal  is  called  kosluiy  in  which  the  person,  after  the  same, 
preparatory  ceremonies  as  in  the  last,  takes  part  of  a  libation,  and  sips  it  up,  praying,  that  if  he  be  guilty,  (his  * 
wa(er  may  bring  on  him  (he  grea(est  injuries,  and  that  if  innocent,  it  may  be  as  the  water  of  life.  If  in  seven 
days,  the  accused  meet  with  no  (rouble  or  sickness,  he  is  declared  innocent.  6.  Tundoolu^  the  name  of  another 
ordeal,  is  preceded  by  the  same  ceremonies  of  bathing,  putting  on  a  new  garment,  visiting  a  temple,  worship- 
ping certain  gods,  &c.  after  which  (he  ofliciating  bramhun  causes  (he  accused  (o  ea(  (hree  handfuls  of  wet  rice, 
which  has  been  offered  to  some  deity,  with  the  usual  imprecations,  and  to  spit  upon  a  leaf  of  the  Ficus  Indicus, 
when,  if  be  throw  up  blood,  he  is  pronounced  guilty;  if  not,  he  rewards  the  bramhiins.  7.  In  (he  tuptH-nuuJ&ku 
ordeal,  after  (he  preparatory  ceremonies,  (he  accused  must  put  his  band  into  a  pan  of  boiling  clarified  butter, 
and  bring  from  the  bottom  a  golden  ball,  about  (he  size  of  a  pea.  If  his  hand  be  not  in  the  least  burnt,  bis  inno- 
cence is  established.  8.  Phalu  is  resorted  to  when  a  person  has  stolen  a  cow.  In  this  ordeal,  after  (he  usual  cere- 
motuct,  the  accused  mast  draw  bis  tongue  along  a  piece  of  red  hot  iron,  eight  fingers  long,  and  four  fingen  broad^ 

If 
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two  or  more  persons  may  institute  processes  of  law  against  one  person  at  the  same 
time  in  ona  court ;  in  what  way  a  judge  is  to  decide  upon  a  cause,  and  in  what  words 
he  must  pronounce  sentence. 

In  short,  the  wisdom  which  shines  in  many  of  the  Hindoo  civil  laws,  and  the  mi« 
nute  proyisions  made  for  the  government  of  kingdoms,  the  administration  of  jus* 
tice,  the  disposition  of  property ;  and  the  multiplied  regulations  for  an  exact  confor- 
mity  to  the  innumerable  precepts  and  ceremonies  connected  with  a  splendid  system 
of  idolatry,  iocontrovertibly  prove,  that  when  these  shastrns  were  written,  the  Hin- 
doos must  have  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization. 

Notwithstanding  these  deserved  encomiums,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
many  of  the  Hindoo  laws  are  exceedingly  partial,  and  others  diabolically  cruel;  and 
that,  for  want  of  humanity  and  probity,  the  administration  of  these  laws  was  deeply 
tinged  with  injustice  and  cruelty.  We  infer  this,  partly  from  some  of  the  laws  them- 
selves ;  but  more  particulai*ly  from  the  present  state  of  things  among  the  surviving 

If  bis  tongae  receive  oo  iojory,  he  is  pronounced  innocent.  9.  In  (he  iJIwrm&ju  ordea],  the  officiating  priest  mnsC 
dnw  the  inaee«  of  religion  and  irreligion  on  separate  leaves  of  a  tree  { that  for  religion  to  be  white,  and  that  for 
irreligioo  blacic,  and  place  them  within  two  Inmps  of  clay,  closing  up  the  clay,  and  making  the  outside  smooth. 
He  mnst  tlien  worship  the  images,  and  repeat  over  them  a  numl>er  of  incantations,  and  afterwards  pat  them  into 
an  empty  jar.  The  nccnsed  now  bathes,  and  on  his  return  has  a  jfiyfi-pfitrii  fastened  on  his  forehead,  after  which 
he  puts  his  hnad  into  the  jar,  and  brings  out  one  of  the  lumps  of  clay.  If  it  be  irreiigion,  he  is  declared  guilty  i 
if  religion,  innocent. 

The  ordeal  has,  I  understand,  been  abolished  by  the  East  India  Company ;  but  there  are,  at  present,  iostances 
of  persons  voluntarily  choosing  this  singular  method  of  establihing  their  innocence.   The  ninth  mode  of  ordeal  is 
frequently  chosen  about  trifling  affairs,  but,in  other  cases,  the  most  common  is  the  trial  by  hot  clarified  butter  (ghee). 
On  the  ISth  November,  1807,  a  trial  by  this  mode  of  ordeal  took  place  at  a  village  near  NfideSya.       A  young 
married  woman  was  charged  with  a  criminal  intrigue,  while  her  husband  was  absent,  but  denied  the  charge,  and 
offered  to  undergo  the  tiiptfi-mashflkfi  ordeal.  The  husband  prepared  ^t  requisite  articles,  and  invited  the  bram- 
hlbns;  when,  in  the  presence  of  seven  thousand  spectators,  she  underwent  this  trial,  by  putting  her  hand  into  the 
boiling  ghee,  without  receiving  a^  is  said,  the  least  injury,  though  a  drop  of  the  hot  liquid,  fiillingon  the  hand 
of  a  bramhtin  to  whom  she  was  to  give  the  golden  ball  which  she  had  raised  from  the  pan,  raised  a  blister  on  his 
band.    The  spectators,  on  beholding  this  proof  of  her  innocence,  burst  forth  into  applauses  of  dhfinya,  dhiioyat 
i.  e.  happy  I  happy  I     The  whole  concluded  with  a  feast  to  the  bfamhiins,  and  the  virtues  of  this  woman  spread 
through  all  the  neighbouring  villages.  My  only  authority  for  this,  is  that  of  a  respectable  native;  but  a  circum* 
stance  of  the  same  nature  Is  related  in  the  S95th  page  of  the  1st.  vol.  of  the  Asiatic  Researches.— A  gentleman  of 
the  author's  acquaintance,  in  the  year  1814,  saw  at  Sirdhana,  a  man  who  had  been  charged  with  embezzling  the 
property  of  the  Begum,  go  safely  through  the  trial  by  fire;  but  this  man  did  not  retain  the  ball  in  his  hand  a  se- 
cond of  time. 
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Hindoo  governments.  Bribes  are  universally  offered,  as  well  to  the  judge  on  the 
bench,  as  to  the  petty  constable  of  the  village ;  and  through  every  department  of  the 
native  governments  a  system  of  oppression  exists  of  which  a  subject  of  one  of  the 
states  of  Barbary  alone  can  form  an  idea.  The  author  has  heard,  that  one  of  the 
reigning  Hindoo  princes,  at  this  time,  actually  Employs  bands  of  robbers  to  plunder 
his  own  subjects,  and  that  when  they  apply  to  him  for  redress,  he  either  evades  in- 
vestigation,  or  grants  only  a  mock  trial.  If  to  all  this  want  of  probity  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  the  greatest  cruelty  in  the  infliction  of  punishments,  and  rapa- 
city in  perpetual  exactions,  we  add  domestic  slavery,  carried  to  a  great  extent,  and 
the  almost  incessant  internal  feuds  among  different  chiefs,  we  shall  cease  to  wonder 
at  whole  districts  under  the  native  governments  haiving  been  so  often  depopulated ; 
nnd  that  famine,  pestilence,  and  war,  should  have  so  frecj^uently  laid  waste  som^  of  the 
finest  countries  on  the  earth. 

When  we  look  back  to  former  times,  when  the  shoodrn  was  tried^  and  punished, 
for  offences  against  the  regulations  of  the  cast,*  for  not  regularly  bathing  in  the 
Ganges,  for  not  presenting  offerings  to  the  manes  of  his  ancestors,  for  neglecting  an 
appointed  atonement,  or  for  not  wearing  the  appropiate  mark  of  his  sect,  we  can 
easily  account  for  the  present  degraded  state  of  this  class.  The  superintendence  of 
the  magistrate  extending  thus  to  the  whole  of  a  man's  religious  conduct,  as  well  as 
to  his  civil  actions,  must,  in  addition,  to  the  fascinating  powers  of  a  religion,  full  of 
splendid  shews,  public  feasts,  and  a  thousand  imposing  ceremonies,  have  tended 
exceedingly  to  rivet  the  fetters  of  superstition. 

It  must  have  been  a  curious  spectacle  to  see  courts  of  justice  take  cognizance  of 
a  mull's  religious  offences,  (sins  of  omission  and  commission),t  as  well  as  of  his 
crimes  against  civil  society.  The  pride  and  avarice  of  the  bramhons  would  often 
drag  an  offender  before  a  court  of  justice,  for  having  neglected  those  acts  prescribed 

*  During  the  reign  of  ManusinghS,  a  barber  had  made  a  mark  on  bis  forehead  like  that  of  a  bramhfin ; 
and  in  this  situation  the  king  bowed  to  him,  supposing  he  had  been  abramhfin;  but  the  barber  returning  the 
salam,  (which  a  bramh?\n  never  does,  even  to  a  king),  Maniisinghfi  suspected  that  he  was  not  a  bramhi&n,  and 
OB  enquiry  found  that  he  was  a  barber.    He  immediately  ordered  his  head  to  be  struck  off. 

-fin  Halhed's  Code  of  Gentoo  liawB,  there  is  an  article,  commanding  the  magistrate  to  fine  a  man  a  p&n  tf 
covries  for  killing  an  insect. 
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by  the  shastros  from  which  thej  derived  their  honour  and  emolument.  But  how 
greatly  must  the  sway  of  the  bramhons  have  been  increased,  when  the  inhabitants 
saw  tbeir  countrymen  brought  before  the  magistrate  and  punished,  for  the  slightest 
acts  of  irreverence,  or  the  most  trivial  injury,  towards  this  sacred  race;  when  they 
saw  a  neighbour's  posteriors  cut  oflF,  for  having  dared  to  sit  on  the  same  seat  with  a 
bramhan ;  when  they  saw  another's  tongue  slit,  for  having  (when  provoked)  insulted 
a  bramhun ;  when  they  saw  an  iron  style  thrust  red  hot  into  the  mouth  of  another, 
for  having  (no  matter  how  justly)  said  to  a  twice-born-man  '  thou  refuse  of  bram- 
tuns ;'  when  they  saw  boding  oil  dropped  into  the  mouth  and  ears  of  another,  for 
having  dared  to  instruct  a  bramhun  in  his  duty.* 

The  author  offers  this  abridgment  of  native  history,  not  as  the  utmost  of  what  may 
be  obtained  bv  labour  and  patience,  even  from  Hindoo  materials ;  but  as  the  best  ac 
count  which  his  leisure  would  allow  him  to  coUect,  and  he  hopes  the  reader,  from  this 
sketch,  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  government,  laws,  and  social  state  of 
the  Hindoos.  He  now  concludes  thU  chapter  with  an  extract  from  Sir  Wm.  Jones 
respecting  the  origin  of  this  singukr  people :  "  Thus  has  it  been  proved,  by  clear 
evidence  and  plain  reasoning,  that  a  powerful  monarchy  was  established  in  Iran  long 
before  the  Jssyrian,  or  Pishdadi,  government :  that  it  was  in  truth  a  Hindoo  mo- 
narchy,  though  if  any  chuse  to  call  it  Cusian,  Casdean,  or  Scythian,  we  shaU  not  en- 
ter  into  a  debate  on  mere  names;  that  it  subsisted  many  centuries,  and  that  its  his- 
torj-  basbeen  engrafted  on  that  of  the  Hindoos,  who  founded  the  monarch.es  of  UjfO- 
dhya  and  lndru.fHls(ha  ;  that  the  language  of  the  first  P«-«V,«  empire  was  the  mo- 

ther  of  the  Sfi«gsAn7«-,  and  consequently  of  the  Zend  .niParsi,  as  ^^  ^^  °f  ^'j^ 
X^f„,  and  Ga.L;thatthelanguageofthe^«^n««.>.as  the  parent  of  CAa«a.cand 

^L,  and  that  the  primary  Tar^rian  language  also  had  been  current  .n  the  .am. 
empire ;  although,  as  the  Tartars  had  no  books  or  even  letters,  -^^^^;!^^^[ 
tainty  trace  their  unpolished  and  variable  idioms.   We  discover,  ^^^^^o^^^^^l 
sia,  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  history,  the  three  distinct  races  of  men,  whom  we  descnb- 

. ..  X  once  bo™-o..n,  w.o  -.n...  .he  t„..-.oro  wuH «™» ^'"-^^:^  :::-:::x'^^^Z 

.prang  from  the  lowest  part  of  Brfimha :  if  he  m.nt.on  the.r  na».«  and  ^--  -J  J^^^^  ,..  „„„,,. 

Oh,  «va-d«tt6,  thou  refuse  of  bra»h.n,.  an  iron  .„.e,  ten  fi-;  "  ""S';'';    ^^^^^  ,^„  ^„,  ^,,  oU  to  be 
Should  he,  through  pride,  give  instruction  to  priest,  concernmj  thetr  dn.y.  l«t  thek-nj 
poured  iato  bia  mouth  and  bis  ear."    Afiinoo. 
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ed  on  former  occasions,  as  possessors  of  India,  Arabia^  Tarimy;  and  whether  the/ 
were  collected  in  Iran  from  distant  regions,  «lr  diverged  fi*om  it  as  from  a  commoa 
centre,  we  shall  easily  determine  by  the  following  considerations.  Let  us  observe,  m 
the  first  place,  the  central  position  of  Iran,  which  is  bounded  by  Arabia,  by  Tartarjf^ 
and  by  India;  whilst  Arabia  lies  contiguous  to  Iran  only,  but  is  remote  from  Tartary^ . 
and  divided  even  from  the  skirts  of  Indiahy  a  considerable  gulf;  no  country,  there- 
fore hut  Persia  seems  likely  to  have  sent  forth  its  colonies  to  all  the  kingdoms  ofAsia* 
The  bramh&ns  could  never  have  migrated  from  India  to  Iran,  because  they  are  ex* 
pressly  forbidden  by  their  oldest  existing  laws  to  leave  the  region  which  they  inhabit 
at  this  the  day ;  Arabs  have  not  even  a  tradition  of  an  emigration  into  Persia  before 
Mohammed,  nor  had  they  indeed  any  inducement  to  quit  their  beautiful  and  extensive- 
domains  ;  and  as  to  the  Tartars,  we  have  no  trace  in  history  of  their  departure  from 
their  plains  and  forests  till  the  invasion  of  the  Medes,  who,  according  to  etymologists, 
were  the  sons  of  Madai;    and  even  they  were  conducted  by  princes  of  an  Assyrian 
£imily.       The  three  races,  therefore,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  (and  more 
than  three  we  have  not  yet  found)  migrated  from  Iran  as  from  their  common  coun- 
try ;  and  thus  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  I  presume  from  good  authority,  brings  the  first 
inhabitants  of  Britain  from  Armenia  ;  while  a  late  very  learned  writer  concludes,  af« 
ter  all  his  laborious  researches,  that  the  Goths  or  Scythians  came  from  Persia;  and 
another  contends  with  great  force,  that  both  the  Irish  and  old  Britons  proceeded  se« 
Terally  from  the  borders  of  the  Caspian;  a  coincidence  of  conclusions  from  different 
media  by  persons  wholly  unconnected,  which  could  scarce  have  happened  if  they  were 
not  grounded  on  solid  principles.         We  may  therefore  hold  this  proposition  firmly 
established,  tha^t  Iran,  or  Persia  in  its  largest  sense,  was  the  true  centre  of  popttla* 
tions,  of  knowledge,  of  languages,  and  of  arts ;  which,  instead  of  travelling  westward 
only,  as  it  has  been  fancifully  supposed,  or  eastward,  as  might  with  equal  reason 
have  been  a6sei*ted,  were  expanded  in  all  directions  to  all  the  regions  of  the  world 
in  which  the  Hindoo  race  had  settled  under  various  denominations  :  but  i^heiherAsia 
has  not  produced  other  races  of  men,  distinct  from  the  Hindoos,  the  Arabs,  or  the 
Tartars,  or  whether  any  apparent  diversity  may  not  have  sprung  from  an  intermix- 
ture of  those  three  iu  different  proportions,  must  be  the  subject  of  a  future  inquiry/* 
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SECTION  I. 

Of  the  different  orders ^  or  casts,  of  Hindoos. 

THE  Hindoos  are  divided  into  four  casts,  viz.  the  Bramhiin,*  the  Kshatriya,t  the 
Voishya,^  and  the  Shoodra,§  which,  however,  include  many  other  divisions  and  sub-* 
divisions.  The  samn  veda,  the  smritees,  and  several  pooranus,  affirm,  that  the  bram« 
bans  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  Brnmha,  the  kshatriyns  from  his  arms,  the  voishyas 
from  his  thighs,  and  the  shoodrfis  from  his  feet;  agreeably  to  which  allegory,  the  Hin- 
doos, in  forming  their  mingled  system  of  civil  and  religious  polity,  have  assigned  the 
priesthood,  and  the  work  of  legislation,  to  the  bramhans ;  the  executive  department 
to  the  kshntriyus ;  trade  and  commerce  to  the  voishyiis,  and  all  manner  of  servile  work 
to  the  shoodras.  Like  all  other  atteoapts  to  cramp  the  human  intellect,  and  forci- 
bly to  restrain  men  within  bounds  which  nature  scorns  to  keep,  this  system,  however 
specious  in  theory,  has  operated  like  the  Chinese  national  shoe,  it  has  rendered  the 
whole  nation  cripples.  Under  the  fatal  influence  of  this  abominable  system,  the 

bramhuns  have  sunk  into  ignorance,  without  abating  an  ^tom  of  their  claims  to  supe-* 
riority ;  the  kshutriyus  became  almost  extinct  before  their  country  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mosolmans;  the  voishyas  are  no  where  to  be  found  in  Bengal ;  almost  all  have 

fallen  into  the  class  of  shoodrns,  and  the  shoodrns  have  s-unk  to  the  level  of  their  own 
cattle,  except  a  few  individuals  whom  these  bramhinical  fetters  could  not  confine,  and 
who,  under  a  beneficent  government,  have  successfully  aspired  to  riches,  though 
denied  the  honours  to  which  their  ingenuity  and  efforts  would  have  raised  them.— 
Some  pooranus  maintain,  in  contradiction  to  the  samu  vedn,  that  Brnmha  created  botb 
a  male  and  female;  the  Shree-bhagavntn,  to  confirm  the  perfect  union  of  these  divine 
books,  says,  that  Bramha  divided  himself  into  two  parts,  his  right  side  becoming  a 
male,  Swayiimbhoova,  and  the  left  a  female,  Shntu-roopa,  and  that  these  persons  di- 
vided their  children  into  bramhuns,  kshntriyas,  voishyas,  and  shoodrus. 

*  From  vrikut  to  iacrease,  or  be  great ;  or,  he  who  knows  the  v^diis.  f  From  ksheCf  destraction,  and  truf 
to  save ;  or,  he  who  saves  the  opprened.  %  From  uaAu,  to  enter ;  or,  he  who  enters  on  business.       §  From 

MdSiy  to  take  refuge',  [i.  e.  in  the  bramhiins.] 
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EVERY  person  at  all  acquainted  with  the  Hindoo  system,  must  have  been  forcibly 
struck  with  the  idea,  that  it  is  wholly  the  work  of  bramhans;  who  have  here  placed 
themselves  above  kings  in  honour,  and  laid  the  whole  nation  prostrate  at  their  feet** 
Many  incredible  stories  are  found  in  the  most  popular  Hindoo  books,  tending  to  ex- 
alt the  power,  or  support  the  honour  of  bramhans ;  the  following  may  suffice  as  spe- 
cimens of  these  stories  :  Ourvva,  abramhiin,  destroyed  the  whole  race  of  Hoihiiyu 
with  fire  from  his  mouth.t  Knpilo,  a  bramhun,  reduced,  by  his  curse,  the  60,000 
sons  of  king  Srignru  to  ashes.j:  Ugiistya,  a  brarahan,  swallowed  the  sea,  with  all  its 
contents. §  Doorvasa,  a  bramhan,  once  lengthened  the  day,  that  he  might  finish  his  . 
religious  ceremonies. ||  The  same  sage  cursed  and  destroyed  the  whole  progeny 
of  Krishnii.f  Bhrigoo,  a  bramhnn,  gave  abusive  language  to  the  gods  Brumha, 
and  Shiva,  and  struck  Vishnoo  on  the  breast  with  his  foot.*  A  number  of  dwarf 
bramhans  created  a  new  Indro,  the  king  of  the  gods.t  Trita  and  other  bramhiins 
cursed  Shivo,  for  seducing  their  wives  in  the  form  of  a  sonyasS,  and  deprived  him 
of  virility 4  The  god  Krishna,  at  a  sacrifice  offered  by  Yoodhis'thira,  served  the 
bramhans  with  water  to  wash  their  feet.§ 

By  the  Hindoo  law,  the  magistrate  was  not  to  imagine  evil  in  his  heart  against  a 
bramhan ;  nor  could  a  person  of  that  order  be  put  to  death  for  any  crime  whatsoever: 
he  might  be  imprisoned,  banished,  or  have  his  head  shaved,  but  his  life  was  not  to  be 
touched. II  The  tribute  paid  to  them,  arising  from  multiplied  idolatrous  ceremonies, 
was  greater*than  the  revenues  of  the  monarch.  If  a  shoodra  assumed  tjie  bramhi- 
nical  thread,  he  was  to  be  severely  fined.  If  he  gave  fi'equent  molestation  to  a  bram- 
han, he  was  to  be  put  to  death.  If  a  shoodra  committed  adultery  with  the  wife  af  a 
bramhrm,  he  was  to  lose  the  offending  parts,  to  be  bound  upon  a  hot  iron  plate,  and 
burnt  to  death.  If  a  bramhnn  stole  a  shoodra,  he  was  to  be  fined ;  but  if  a  shoodi^ci 
stole  a  bramhun,  he  was  to  be  burnt  to  death.     If  a  shoodra  sat  upon  the  carpet  of  a 

*  The  nnmber  of  bramhiiDs  in]Bengal,  compared  wUh  the  shoodriis,  is,  perhaps,  as  odc  io  eight,  or  one  to  (en. 
•f  See  the  M&habhar&tfi.        %  I^i^*       h  Ibid.         H  Ibid.         I  Shree-bhagiiviltu.  •  Piidmii  pooranii. 

■f-  Miihabhariitu.       X  Skundii  pooranu.  \  M&habbarutu,  |j  The  killiof  of  a  brambiio,  is  one  of  tb« 

fire  great  sins  among  the  Hindoos, 
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bramhnn,  the  magistrate,  baving  thrust  a  hot  iron  into  his  fundament,  and  branded 
himi  was  to  banish  him  the  kingdom ;  or  to  cut  off  his  posteriors.  If  a  shoodriiy 

through  pride,  spat  upon  abramhon,  his  lips  were  to  be  cut  off.  If  a  person  of  this 
cast  plucked  a  bramhon  bj'  the  hair,  or  by  the  beard,  or  seized  him  by  the  neck,  the 
magistrate  was  to  cut  off  both  his  hands.  If  he  listened  to  reproachets  against  a  bram- 
hon, he  was  to  pour  hot  lead  into  his  ears.  If  a  shoodrn  beat  a  magistrate,  he  was 
to  have  an  iron  spit  run  through  him,  and  to  be  roasted  alive  ;  a  bramhun,  for  such 
an  offence,  was  to  be  fined.— And,  as  though  all  these  horrible  punishments  on  earth 
had  not  sufficiently  degraded  the  shoodrn,  the  wrath  of  the  bramhuns  pursued  him 
into  the  next  world, — for,  the  same  sha^trus  teach,  that  if  a  stoodru  do  not  rise  .to 
jreceive  a  bramhan  with  due  honour,  he  will  become  a  tree  after  de^th ;  if  he  look 
angrily  at  a  bramhtin,  his  eyes  will  be  put  out  by  Yfimn,  the  Hindoo  Pluto. 

Menial  service  to  bramhuns  is  declared  to  be  highly  meritorious;  the  body  of  such 
a  servant,  says  the  Muhabharota^  by  eating  the  orts  of  his  master,  becomes  purified 
all  sin.  Formerly,  a  shoodrn  touched  the  body  of  a  bramhnn  when  he  took  an  oath; 
and  it  is  even  now  practised  when  a  person  wishes  to  obtain  credit  for  what  he  is  re« 
lating. 

The  shastrns  teach,  that  a  gift  to  a  learned  bramhon  possesses  infinite  merit; 

,  feasts  to  bramhuns  are  considered  as  very  meritorious :  a  poor  man  entertains  two 

\  or  three  at  a  time ;  a  rich  man  invites  hundreds.         At  all  festivals,  marriages,  &c. 

one  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  done  is  to  entertain  the  bramhans,  and  to 

make  presents  to  them  at  their  dismission.    If  a  shoodrn  wish  to  succeed  in  any  pro- 

I  ject,  he  feasts  two  or  three  bramhuns.       If  a  man  has  been  entertaining  a  number 

» 

of  bramhons,  a  neighbour  says  to  him,  ^'  Ah !  you  are  a  happy  man !  you  can  honour 
80  many  bramhnns  !"  A  covetous  man  is  sometimes  thus  reproached  :  ^^He  is  ve- 
ry rich,  but  he  cannot  bring  his  mind  to  part  with  a  mite,  no  not  to  entertain  bram- 
hnns :  he  does  not  even  invite  a  few  bramhnns  to  his  house,  and  wash  their  feet.' 
To  present  gifts  to  bramhans  at  the  hour  of  death,  and  bequeath  to  them  lands,  or 
cows,  or  houses,  is  extolled  in  the  shastrns  as  a  work  of  merit  destroying  all  sin,  and 
followed  in  the  next  world  with  imperishable  happiness. 

G  2 
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To  drink  the  water  into  which  a  bramhan's  toe  has  been  dipped,  is  considered  a 
rery  great  privilege.  When  enquiring  into  this  circumstance,  I  was  informed, 

that  vast  numbers  of  shoodros,  while  fiisting,  thus  purify  themselves  dailj ;  that 
ethers  make  a  vow  to  attend  to  this  duty  for  a  length  of  time,  to  remove  some  dis* 
ease.  Indeed,  shoodras  may  be  frequently  seen  carrying  water  in  a  cup,  and  intreating 
the  first  bramhan  they  meet,  to  put  his  toe  into  it;  after  which  they  drink  the  water 
and  bow  or  prostrate  themselves  to  the  bramhun,  who  bestows  his  blessing  on  them ; 
others  preserve  some  of  this  holy  water  in  their  houses.  Persons  are  found  who 
endeavour  to  collect  the  dust  from  the  feet  of  alack  of  bramhuns ;  one  mode  of  doing 
-which  is,  by  spreading  a  cloth  before  the  door  of  a  house  where  many  are  assembled 
at  a  feast ;  as  each  bramhiin  comes  out,  he  shakes  the  dust  from  his  feet  upon  this 
doth.  Many  miraculous  cures  are  said  to  have  been  performed  on  persons  swal-* 
lowing  this  dust. 

But,  not  only  is  the  body  of  the  shoodrfi  laid  prostrate  before  the  bramhiin,  to  lick 
the  dust  of  his  feet,  but  his  soul  also  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  his  honour :  the  Hindoo 
laws  enact,  that,  to  serve  a  bramhun,  falsehood  is  allowable  !  and  that  if  a  shoodru 
dare  to  listen  to  the  salvation-giving  vedn,  he  is  to  be  punished  for  his  sacrilege. 
Even  at  present,  if  a  bramhiin  happen  to  be  repeating  any  part  of  the  v6du  aloud,  a 
shoodru,  if  near,  shuts  his  ears,  and  runs  away. 

From  the  preceding  statements,  I  think  it  will  be  abundanUj  evident,  that  this 
whole  fabric  of  superstition  is  the  work  of  bramhnns :  No  person  may  teach  the 
Teda  but  a  bramhun ;— a  spiritual  guide  must  be  a  bramhdn  ;^everj  priest  (pooro^ 
hitij)  must  be  a  bramhun ;— the  offerings  to  the  gods  must  be  given  to  bramhuns; 
—no  ceremony  is  meritorious  without  a  fee  to  the  ofiBciating  bramhnn  ;— numberless 
ceremonies  have  been  invented  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  bramhuns :  as  soon  as 
a  child  is  conceived  in  the  womb,  a  bramhan  must  be  called  to  repeat  certain  formu- 
las, when  he  receives  a  fee  and  is  feasted ;  other  levies  are  made  before  the  birth ;  at 
the  birth  ;  when  the  child  is  a  few  days  old ;  again  when  it  is  six  months  old ;  when 
two  years  old ;  again  at  eight  or  nine ;  and  again  at  marriage ; — in  sickness,  the  brarn- 
hnn  is  paid  for  repeating  forms  for  the  restoration  of  the  patient;— after  death,  hi^ 
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.  son  must  perform  tbe  sbraddho,  the  offerings  and  fees  at  which  are  given  to  the  bram- 
honS)  twelve  times  daring  the  first  year,  and  then  annuallj ; — if  a  shoodru  meet  with 
a  misfortune,  he  must  paj  a  bramhun  to  read  incantations  for  its  removal ; — if  his 
cow  die,  he  must  call  abramhnn  to  make  an  atonement ; — if  he  lose  apiece  of  gold, 
he  must  do  the  same ; — if  a  vulture  have  settled  on  his  house,  he  must  pay  a  bram- 
hun to  purify  his  dwelling  ; — if  he  go  into  a  new  house^  he  must  pay  a  bramhan 
to  purify  it ; — if  a  shoodrQ  die  on  an  unlucky  day,*  his  son  must  employ  a  bramhun 
to  remove  the  evil  efiects  of  this  circumstance;— ^if  he  cut  a  pool  or  a  well,  he  must 
pay  a  bramhan  to  consecrate  it ; — if  he  dedicate  to  public  uses  a  temple,  or  trees,  he 
must  do  the  same ; — at  the  time  of  an  eclipse,  the  bramhijn  is  employed  and  paid ; — 
on  certain  lunar  days,  the  shoodrij  must  present  gifts  to  bramhuns ; — during  the  year, 

about  forty  ceremonies  are  performed,  called  vrotns,  when  the  bramhuns  are  feasted, 
and  receive  fees  ;— when  a  person  supposes  himself  to  be  under  the  influence  of  an 
evil  planet,  he  must  caU  four  bramhuns  to  ofier  a  sacrifice; — a  number  of  vows  are 
made,  on  all  which  occasions  bramhons  are  employed  and  paid ; — at  the  birth  of  a 
child,  the  worship  of  Shushtee  is  performed,  when  bramhnns  are  feasted; — at  the 

time  of  the  small- pox,  a  ceremony  is  performed  by  thebramhQns ; — they  are  paid  for 
assisting  the  people  to  &st; — to  remove  cutaneous  disorders,  the  bramhuns  pray  to 
one  of  the  goddesses,  and  receive  a  fee : — bramhiins  are  employed  daily  to  offer  wor- 
ship to  the  fiimily  god  of  the  shoodru ; — the  farmer  dares  not  reap  his  harvest  without 
paying  a  bramhun  to  perform  some  ceremony ; — ^a  tradesman  cannot  begin  business, 
without  a  fee  to  a  bramhun ; — a  fisherman  cannot  build  a  new  boat,  nor  begin  to  fish 
in  a  spot  which  he  has  farmed,  without  a  ceremony  and  a  fee; — nearly  a  hundred 
different  festivals  are  held  during  the  year,  at  which  bramhnns  are  entertained,  and, 
in  some  villages,  feasts  are  celebrated  at  a  hundred  houses  at  once.    At  the  house  of 
a  raja,  at  particular  festivals,  sometimes  as  many  as  20,000  bramhuns  are  feasted. 
Instances  are  mentioned  of  100,000  bramhuns  having  been  assembled  at  one  feast. 
At  a  sbraddhu  performed  for  his  mother,  by  Gunga-Govindu-Singhn,  of  Jamookan- 
dee,  near  MoorshndQbad,  Mr.  Hastings^s  dewan,  six  hundred  thousand  bramhuns, 
it  is  said,  were  assembled,  feasted,  and  dismissed  with  presents. 

*  It  ifl  commonly  b^rieved  by  the  Hindoos,  that  if  a  child  be  born  on  some  day  of  the  week^^  hen  a  certain  star 
ftiterv  a  particular  ttellar  mansion,  it  is  a  si^  that  the  child  is  illegitimate. 
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Thus  every  form  and  ceremony  of  religion — «J1  the  public  festivals — all  the  acci- 
dents and  concerns  of  life — the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies — the  superstiti- 
ous fears  of  the  people — births — sicknesses— marriages — misfortunes — death — a  fu- 
ture state,  &c.  have  all  been  seized  as  sources  of  revenue  to  the  bramiiuns ;  in  short,  ** 
from  the  time  a  shoodrfi  is  conceived  in  the  womb,  to  his  deliverance  from  purgatory 
by  the  bramhnns  at  Guva,  he  is  considered  as  the  lawful  prey  of  the  bramhuns,  whose 
blessing  raises  him  to  heaven,  or  whose  curse  sinks  him  into  torments; — ^and  thus,  • 
their  popular  stories,  their  manners,  and  their  very  laws,  tend  at  once  to  establish 
the  most  complete  system  of  absolute  oppression  that  perhaps  ever  existed. 

The  following  ten  ceremonies  called  SangskarQ,  are  necessary  before  a  person 
can  be  considered  as  a  complete  bramhun,  viz.  the  Gurbha-dhann  ;*  Poongsuvona, 

Nil 

Seemuntonnayunu  Jatu.kurmu,t  MishkrumDnD,^:  Namu-karuni],§  Uooa-prashunUiJI 
Choora-kfirunu,*  Oopunuyunu,t  and  Vivahu.J 

Four  months  after  conception,  the  ceremony  GUrhha'dhanu  is  performed,  which  in- 
cludes a  burnt*sacrjfice,  the  worship  of  the  shalgramu,  and  all  the  forms  oftheNan- 
dee-mookhu  shraddhii. 

After  the  bracnhunee  has  been  six  or  eight  months  pregnant,  on  some  fortunate  day, 
the  PoofigsiiviinU  ^TiA  Stemuntoniiyunu  ceremonies  are  performed  as  follows:  the 
husband,  having  attended  to  his  accustomed  ablutions,  sittmg  m  the  front  of  the  house, 
offers  the  burnt-sacri6ce,  and  presents  offerings  to  the  manes,  during  which  time  the 
wife  anoints  herself  with  turmerick,  plaits  her  hair,  hasher  nails  cut,  the  sides  of  her 
feet  painted,  and  then  bathes,  and  clothes  herself  in  new  apparel.  The  female  guests 
paint  the  wooden  seats  on  which  the  husband  and  wife  are  to  sit :  and  they  being  seat- 
ed,  the  officiating  bramhun  assists  the  husband  to  repeat  a  number  of  incantations, 
during  which,  water,  clarified  butter,  &e.  are  offered  before  the  shalagramci.  A  cur- 
tain being  suspended,  to  conceal  the  man  and  his  wife  from  observation,  the  husband, 
repeating  certain  prayers,  feeds  his  wife  with  milk,  and  the  tender  sprouts  of  the  vata 
tree,  after  which  the  curtain  is  removed,  and  the  husband  repeats  other  prayers,  put- 

♦  Conception.  +  Ceremonies  at  the  birth.  J  Deliverance.  S  Giving  the  name. 

I  Giving  food.  •  Shaving  the  head.  t  Investiture  with  the  poita.  %  Marriage. 
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tiDghis  rig;ht  baDd  on  his  wife's  shoulder,  belly,  &c.  At  the  close  of  these  and  other 
ceremonies,  a  woman  brings  a  jug  of  water,  and  leads  the  husband  bj  the  right  hand 
into  his  house,  pouring  out  water  as  he  goes ;  the  wife  follows  close  to  her  husband. 
A  fee  is  given  to  the  ofl^ciating  bramhon,  and  the  whole  is  concluded  with  a  feast. 

At  the  moment  of  birth,  what  is  called  the  Jatu^kUrmu  is  attended  to,  in  which  the 
thraddhn,  the  burnt-sacrifice,*  and  other  ceremonies,  which  occupy  about  two  hours, 
are  performed,  and  then  the  umbilical  cord  is  cut.  Immediately  after  this,  a  similar 
ceremony  called  Nishkrikmflnu^  is  performed,  which  also  occupies  about  two  hours, 

and  in  which  petitions  are  offered  for  the  long  life  and  prosperity  of  the  child. 

When  the  child  is  ten  or  eleven  days  old,  the  name  is  given  {NamiJL'kiir&nuy)  at 
which  time  offerings  are  presented  to  deceased  ancestors,  and  a  burnt-sacrifice  offer* 
ed;  the*husband,  sitting  by  his  wife,  who  has  the  child  in  her  arms,  also  repeats  a 
number  of  prayers  after  the  priest,  and  mentions  the  name  of  the  child. 

At  six  months  old,  the  child  is,  for  the  first  time,  fed  with  rice  (  Unnu'prashunS)^ 
when  offerings  to  deceased  ancestors,  and  a  burnt  sacrifice,  having  been  presented, 
the  child,  with  ornaments  on  its  neck,  wrists,  and  ancles,  and  dressed  in  new  silk 
clothes,  is  brought  in  the  arms  of  its  father  or  uncle,  who  sits  down  with  it  in  the 
midst  of  the  company,  and,  repeating  two  formulas,  puts  a  little  boiled  rice  into  its 
mouth ;  then  washing  its  hands  and  mouth,  he  places  on  its  head  a  turban,  and  gives 
it  beetle-nut.  At  the  dose  of  the  ceremony,  the  relations  and  guests  give  the  child 
pieces  of  money,  according  to  their  ability,  and  are  then  dismissed. 

When  the  child  is  two  years  old,  the  barber  shaves  its  head,  cuts  its  nails,  and 
bores  its  ears.  This  ceremony,  called  Chodra-KurunUj  is  preceded  by  offerings  to 
the  manes,  and  is  followed  by  rubbing  the  child  with  turmerick  and  oil,  bathing  it,  and 
dressing  it  in  new  apparel.  It  is  then  brought  near  the  altar,  where  prayers  are  re- 

•Thesa^ikfi  bramhuns  preserve  the  fire  which  is  kindled  at  this  sacrifice,  use  itiu  thpir  daily  burnt  offerings, 
at  their  weddings,  and  at  the  burning  of  the  body,  after  which  the  son  may  preserve  it  for  the  same  purposes  for 
himself. 
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peated,  and  the  burnt-sacrifice  offered.    A  fee  is  given  to  the  priest,  and  the  whole* 
closes  with  an  entertainment. 

At  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  on  some  fortunate  day, 
the  boy  is  invested  with  the  poita  (Oopunilj/&na)y  which  is  announced  to  the  neigh- 
hours  four  or  five  days  preceding  the  ceremony,  by  anointing  the  lad  with  turmerick : 
a  number  of  persons,  during  these  days,  feast  him  separately  at  their  houses,  and  the 
day  before  the  investiture,  the  parents  invite  all  the  women  of  the  village  to  a  feast, 
who  carry  a  metal  bason  to  the  house  of  entertainment,  where  female  barbers  pare 
their  nails,  and  paint  the  sides  of  their  feet  red ;  the  women  of  the  house  also  anoint 
the  bodies  of  these  their  guests  with  perfumes,  paint  their  foreheadi)  rub  oil  in  their 
hair,  place  beetle,  perfumes,  and  turmerick,  in  their  hands,  and,  filling  their  basons 
with  oil,  dismiss  them ;  if  the  person  be  rich,  the  female  guests  receive  a  piece  of  cloth, 
and  a  metal  bason  each,  in  addition  to  the  bason  of  oil.         During  the  day,  a  feast  is 
given,  and  in  the  evening,  all  the  bramhuns  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  are  invit- 
ed, whom  the  master  of  the  feast  adorns  with  garlands  of  flowers  ;  paints  their  fore- 
heads red,  and  offers  them  presents  of  beetle ;  after  the  feast,  accompanied  by  the  mu- 
fticians,  the  whole  &mily  assembles  and  carefully  preserves  the  dust  of  the  feet  of 
their  bramhun  guests.  About  two  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  females  of  the  family, 
some  with  lamps  in  their  hands,  others  with  empty  basons,  and  others  carrying  oil 
in  cups,  parade  through  the  village,  with  music  playing,  and  receive  from  the  houses 
of  the  bramhuns,  water  in  pitchers,  giving  a  little  oil  in  return.   About  five  o'clock, 
these  women,  and  the  boy,  who  is  to  be  invested,  eat  some  curds,  sweetmeats,  plan- 
tains,  &c.  mixed  together  in  one  dish ;  and  about  six,  the  family  bathe,  at  which  time, 
the  musicians  and  priest  arriving,  the  music  begins  to  play.     Under  an  awning  be- 
fore the  house,  at  each  corner  of  which  a  plantain  tree  is  fixed,  and  from  each  side  of 
which  branches  of  the  mango  are  suspended,  the  father,   through  the  priest,   first 
presents  offerings  to  the  manes,  and  then,  (his  son  sitting  near  him)  repeats  certain 
formulas,  taking  up  sixteen  or  twenty  different  offerings,   one  afler  the  other,  and 
with  them  touching  the  shalgramfi,  the  earth,  and  then  his  son's  forehead,  he  lays  each 
down  again.    The  boy  then  rises,  has  his  head  sjhaxed,  is  anointed  with  oil  and  tur- 
merick, bathes,  and  puts  on  new  garments,  and  being  thus  prepared,  he  sits  upon  one 
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of  the  wooden  seafts  while  the  ceremony  of  inyestiture  is  performed.  The  priest  first 
offers  a  burnt  sacrifice,  and  worships  the  shalugrama,  repeating  a  number  of  prayers ; 
the  boy's  white  garments  are  then  taken  off,  and  he  is  dressed  in  red^  and  a  cloth  is 
brought  over  his  head,  that  no  shoodra  may  see  his  face ;  after  which,  he  takes  in  his 
right  hand  a  branch  of  the  vilwti,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  in  the  form  of  a  pocket,  and 

I 

places  the  branch  on  his  shoulder.  A  poita  of  three  threads,'  made  of  the  fibres  of 
the  sura,  to  which  a  piece  of  deer's  skin  is  fastened,  is  suspende<^from  the  boy's  left 
shoulder  falling  under  his  right  arm,  during  the  reading  of  incantation^.  By  the  help 
of  the  priest,  the  father  now  repeats  certain  formulas,  and  some  passages  from  the 
vedus;  and,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  lest  any  shoodrn  should  hear,  pronounces  the 
words  of  the  gayntree  to  the  boy  three  times,  the  son  repeating  it  after  him,  viz.  '^  Let 
us  meditate  on  the  adorable  light  of  the  divine  ruler  (Savitree)  ;*  ma^  it  guide  our  t«- 
iellects"  After  this,  the  snHi  poita  is  taken  off,  and  the  real  poita,  consisting  of  six 
or  more  threads  of  cotton,  and  prepared  by  the  wives  or  daughters  of  bramhans,  is 
put  on.  During  the  investiture  with  the  cotton  poita,  the  father  repeats  the  appoint- 
ed formulas,  and  fastens  the  sura  poita  to  the  vilwn  staff.  Shoes  are  now  put  upon 
the  boy's  feet,  and  an  umbrella  in  his  hand  ;  and  thus  apparelled  as  a  Bramhucha- 
ree,  with  a  staff  upon  his  shoulder,  and  the  pocket  hanging  by  his  side,  he  appears 
before  his  mother,  repeating  a  word  of  Singskritn,  who  gives  him  a  few  grains  of  rice, 
a  poita  or  two,  and  a  piece  of  money.  He  next  solicits  alms  of  his  father  and  the  rest 
of  the  company,  who  give  according  to  their  ability,  some  a  roopee,  and  others  a  gold- 
mohar ;  sometimes  as  many  as  a  hundred  roopees  are  thus  given.  The  boy  then  sits 
down,  while  his  father  offers  another  burnt* sacrifice,  repeating  incantations ;  and  at  the 
close  of  these  ceremonies,  the  boy,  being  previously  instructed,  rises  in  a  pretended 
passion,  and  declares  that  he  will  leave  home,  and,  as  a  Brarnhncharee,  seek  a  subsist- 
ance  by  begging;  biit  his  father,  mother,  or  some  other  relation,  taking  hold  of  his 
arm,  invites  him  to  follow  a  secular  life;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  returns,  and  sit8 
down.  Certain  formulas  are  now  repeated,  when  the  boy  takes  a  bamboo  staff  instead 
of  his  vilwn  one,  and  throws  it  over  his  shoulder  like  the  former.  Other  forms  are  re- 
peated, after  which  the  father  presents  a  fee  to  the  priest,  and  the  boy  goes  into  the 

♦  TbesuD. 
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house,  a  woman  pouring  out  water  before  him  as  he  goes.  To  this  succeeds  the  service 
called  simdhya;  at  the  close  of  which,  the  boy  eats  of  the  rice  which  has  been  offered 
in  the  burnt-sacrifice;  and  thus  the  ceremony  ends. 

The  following  duties  are  enjoined  on  a  youth  after  his  investiture.  During  twelve 
nights,  he  is  to  sleep  only  on  a  bedof  kooshri,  or  on  a  blanket,  a  deer^s  skin,  or  on  a 
carpet  called  doolicha,  made  of  sheep's  wool,  and  painted  different  colours.  He  is  en- 
joined to  eat  only  rice  and  spices,  without  oil,  salt,  &c.  once  a  day,  nor  must  he  see 
a  shoodru,  nor  suffer  a  person  of  this  cast  to  see  him  ;  with  his  fiice  covered,  he  is  to 
bathe  in  the  river  very  early,  continually  committing  to  memory  the  forms  of  the  daily 
service,  including  the  gayutree ;  nor  is  he  permitted  to  leave  home  without  his  Brumh j- 
charee  staff.  If  the  boy's  father  have  been  in  the  habit  of  eating  undressed  food  occasion- 
ally in  the  house  of  a  shoodru,  then,  on  the  day  of  investiture,  a  certain  person  of  this 
cast  is  allowed,  with  a  present  in  his  hand,  to  see  the  boy's  face,  but  he  lays  himself  un- 
der an  obligation  to  be  kind  to  the  boy  in  future  life.  At  the  end  of  the  twelve  days, 
the  boy  throws  his  Bninihiicharee  stalfinto  the  Ganges,  lays  a^ide  the  character  of  a 
mendicant,  and  enters  upon  what  is  cull  jcl  grast'lui-dhurmu,  i.  e.  a  secular  state;  on 
which  day  a  few  biamhuns  are  feasted  at  his  house. 

As  the  egg,  at  one  time  impregnated  with  life,  is  afterwards  hatched  by  the  parents, 
so  the  receiving  of  the  poita  and  the  gayatree  is  accounted  the  second  birth  of  bram- 
hfins,  who  are  from  that  time  denoiuinatod  dwijri,  or  the  twice-born.  If  a  boy  who 
has  recently  received  the  poita  ba  awkward  at  washing  it,  and  gives  it  to  another^ 
he  must  hold  the  clothes  of  the  other  while  he  washes  it,  that  he  may  not  be  said  ia 
part  with  it,  or  lose  the  virtue  of  it,  for  a  moment.  The  repeating  of  the  gayutree  is 
supposed  to  be  an  act  of  iiifinite  merit,  and  to  wipe  away  the  foulest  sins. 

Having  bc?n  invested  with  the  poita^  at  any  convenient  time  after  this  the  boy  may 
be  married.      For  the  ceremonies  of  marriage,  see  a  succeeding  article.     ^ 

Of  these  ten  ceremonies,  called  S'mgskarJ,  the  three  first  only  are  performed  for 
the  first  child ;  but  the  seven  last  for  every  child.  Strict  braralnlns,  in  the  soiithorn 
parts  of  Hindoost'hann,  attend  to  most  of  them  for  their  daughters  as  woU  ai  t>.eir  sons. 
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The  smritees  assign  to  bramhuns  the  offering  of  sacrifices ;  the  offices  of  the  priest- 
hood; the  study  of  the  v^dus;  explaining  the  shastrus  to  others;  giving  alms;  and 
receiving  presents.  Till  the  iron  age,  the  bramhuns,  it  is  said,  employed  the  niholo 
day  in  religious  ceremonies ;  but  at  present,  the  greater  part  of  the  persons  of  this 
order  curtail  these  duties,  and  bring  the  performance  of  what  they  imagine  them- 
selves compelled  to  attend  to,  within  the  compass  of  an  hour  or  less.  One  bramhun 
in  a  hundred  thousand  may  repeat  the  morning  and  noon  services  separately,  but  al- 
most all  unite  them,  after  which  tbey  eat,  and  proceed  to  business;  a  few  repeat  the 
evening  service,*  either  at  home,  or  by  the  side  of  the  river. 

Formerly,  only  one  order,  called  Satshotee  bramhuns,  were  found  in  Bengal,  all  of 
wbom  were  equal  in  honour.  Matters  stood  thus  till  the  time  of  Adishoorr?,  a  Ben- 
gal raja,  who,  offended  with  the  ignorance  of  the  bramhuns  then  in  Bengal,  and  wish- 
ing to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  obtain  rain,  solicited  from  Veern-singhu,  the  king  of  Kanyu- 
koovju,  five  bramhiins,  to  officiate  at  this  sacrifice.   The  first  bramhuns  were  reject- 
ed, because  they  wore  stockings,  and  rode  on  horses;  those  afterwards  sent  by  the  king 
were  approved  :  their  names  were  Bhuttu-narayunu,  Dukshri,  Vcdu-gurbhu,  Chan- 
doro,  and  Shree-hiirshu.    These  priests  went  through  the  sacrifice  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  the  monarch,  who  gave  them  grants  of  land,  in  what  the  Hindoos  call  the 
province  of  Rarhii;  and  from  these  five  bramhuns  are  descended  almost  all  the  fami- 
lies of  bramhuns  now  in  Bengal ;  they  still  retain  the  family  names  of  their  original 
ancestors,  as  Kashyupus,  from  Knshyupn,  the  sage;  Bhnrodwajas,  from  the  sage  Bhu-  . 
Tudwaju ;  Sandilyus,  from  the  sage  Sandilyu;  Savumus,  from  the  sage  Suvurnu ;  Bats- 
yiis,  from  the  sage  Butsyu.      Some  of  the  descendants  of  these  Kunoju  bramhuns,  in 
consequence  of  removing  into  the  province  of  Vurendrn,  were  called  Varendrii  bram- 
hnns,  and  those  who  remained  in  Uarhu,  received  the  name  Uarhees*      These  com- 
prize all  the  bramhiins  in  Bengal,  except  the  voidikns,  and  about  1,500  or  2,000  fa- 
milies of  the  Satshnt^ee,  or  original  Bengal  bramhuns,  of  whom  there  were  about  700 
families  in  the  time  of  Adishoorii.      The  voidikiis  are  said  to  have  fled  from  Orissa 

*  Those  bramhi&os  who  have  not  two  garments,  take  with  them,  when  about  to  perform  the  s&odfaja,  a  le- 
•end  poita,  as  it  is  improper  to  perform  this  ceremony  having  on  only  one  garmeot, 
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from  the  fear  of  being  made  vamacharees  ;  and,  on  account  of  studying  the  v^dng 
more  than  others,  they  were  called  voidiku  bramhuns. 

Ballals^no,  the  voidja  king,  whose  name  will  be  found  in  page  S4,  seeing  among 
the  bramhans,  both  rarhees  and  yarendros^  a  great  deficiency  in  their  adherence  to  the 
shastras,  determined  to  divide  them  into  three  orders,  distinguishing  one  as  a  pecu- 
liar order  ofmerit,  to  entitle  a  man  to  enter  which|  the  following  qualifications  were 
required :  to  observe  the  duties  of  bramhuns,  to  l^e  meek,  learned,  of  good  report,  to 
possess  a  disposition  to  visit  the  holy  places;  be  devout;  to  possess  a  dislike  to  receiv- 
ing gifts  from  the  impure ;  be  attached  to  an  ascetic  life,  and  to  be  liberal.  The  bram« 
hnns  whom  he  found  possessed  of  these  nine  qualities,  he  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  kooleenas.*  In  the  next  order,  he  classed  those  who  had  been  born  bramhuns ; 
who  had  passed  through  the  ten  sangskariis,  and  had  read  part  of  the  vedas ;  these 
he  called Shrotriynsyf  and  he  directed,  that  those  who  had  none  of  the  nine  qualifica- 
tions, should  be  called  Yangshnjns.j: 

When  Bnllalsenu  made  these  regulations,  he  distributed,  at  a  public  meeting,  all 
the  bramhuns  of  the  country  into  these  orders.  After  him,  Devee-burr?,  a  ghiltnku 
bramhun,  called  another  meeting  of  the  bramhuns,  and  rectified  the  disorders  which 
had  crept  in  among  the  different  classes. 

In  each  of  these  orders,  other  subdivisions  exist,  principally  through  irregular  mar^ 
riages,  all  of  which  are  recorded  in  the  Kooln  shastra,  studied  by  the  Ghutiikus,^ 
which  work  was  begun  when  the  kooleenas  were  first  created,  and  may  be  called  the 
kooleenn's  book  of  heraldry. 

To  a  kooleenu  the  seat  of  honour  is  yielded  on  all  occasions;  yet  the  supposed 
superiority  of  this  order,  in  natural  or  acquired  talents,  no  where  exists. 

•  From  fttfoff,  a  rac^.  In  this  order  h^  formed  two  ranks,  which  are  called  Mookhy&  and  GoanQ  koolefnus. 
+  From  Bhroo^  to  hear ;  or,  learned  in  the  shastru.  f  F«>m  vUngihu,  a  family.  ^  Men  employed  in 

contracting  marriages  for  others :  from  ghutfi,  to  unite. 
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The  distinctions  thus  created  by  ^Qllalsena  are  mo&t  tenaciously  adhered  to  in  the 
marriage  of  the  different  orders :  a  kooleenii  may  give  his  son  in  marriage  among  his 
own  order,  or  to  the  daughter  of  a  shrotriya  ;  but  if  the  family  marry  among  vnngshfi- 
jus,  in  two  or  three  generations,  they  become  vongshqjas.  A  kooleenu  must  give  his 
daughter  to  a  person  of  his  own  order,  or  she  must  remain  unmarried.  When  the 
daughter  of  a  superior  kooleenu  is  married  to  the  son  of  an  inferior  person  of  the  same 
order,  the  latter  esteems  himself  highly  honoured;  if  a  kooleenu  marry  the  daughter 
of  a  shrotriyu,  or  of  a  vnngshoja,  he  receives  a  large  present  of  money ;  in  particular 
instances,  two  thousand  roopees;  but  in  common  cases  a  hundred.  The  shrbtriyus 
and  vnngshnjns  expend  large  sums  of  money  to  obtain  kooleenu  husbands  for  their 
daughters;  and  in  consequence  the  sons  of  koolSgnas  are  generally  pre-engaged,  while 
their  unmarried  daughters,  for  want  of  young  men  of  equal  rank,  become  so  numer- 
ous, that  husbands  are  not  found  for  them  ;  hence  one  kooleenu  bramhnn  often  mar- 
ries a  number  of  wives  of  his  own  order.  Each  kooleenu  marries  at  least  two  wives : 
one  the  daughter  of  a  bramhijn  of  his  own  order,  and  the  other  of  a  shrotriyu;  the 
former  he  generally  leaves  at  her  lather's,  the  other  he  takes  to  his  own  house.  It 
is  essential  to  the  honour  of  a  kooleenu,  that  he  have  one  daughter,  but  by  the  birth 
of  many  daughters,  he  sinks  in  respect;  hence  he  dreads  more  than  other  Hindoos 
the  birth  of  daughters.  Some  inferior  kooleenos  marry  many  wives  :  I  have  heard  of 
persons  having  a  hundred  and  twenty  ;*  many  have  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  others  forty 
or  fifty  each.  Numbers  procure  a  subsistence  by  this  excessive  polygamy :  at  their 
marriages  they  obtain  large  presents,  and  as  often  as  they  visit  these  wives,  they  re- 
ceive presents  from  the  father;  and  thus,  having  married  into  forty  or  fifty  families, 
a  kooleenu  goes  from  house  to  house,  and  is  fed,  clothed,  &c.  Some  old  men,  after 
the  wedding,  never  see  the  female ;  others  visit  her  once  in  three  or  four  years.  A  res- 
pectable koolSnu  never  lives  with  the  wife  who  remains  in  the  houseof  her  parents; 
he  sees  her  occasionally,  as  a  friend  rather  than  as  a  husband,  and  dreads  to  have 
offspring  by  her,  as  he  thereby  sinks  in  honour.  Children  born  in  the  houses  of 
their  fathers-in-law  are  never  owned  by  the  father.  In  consequence  of  thi^  state 
of  things,  both  the  married  and  unmarried  daughters  of  the  koolecnils  are  plunged  in- 

•  Thus  the  creation  of  this  Order  of  Merit  has  ended  in  a  state  of  monstrous  polygamy,  which  has  no  parallel 
in  the  history  of  human  depniTity.  Amongst  the  Turks,  seraglios  are  confined  to  m^  n  of  wealth ;  but  here,  a  Uiu- 
iloo  bramhlin,  possessing  only  ashrtd  of  cloth  and  apoifta,  keeps  more  than  a  hundred  mistresses. 
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to  an  abyss  of  misery ;  and  the  inferior  orders  are  nov?^  afraid  of  giving  their  daughters 
to  tliese  nobles  among  the  brainbuns. 

These  customs  are  the  cause  of  infinite  evils :  kboleenu  married  women  abandoned 
by  their  husbands,  in  hundreds  of  instances,  live  in  adultery  ;  in  some  cases,  with  the 
knowledge  of  their  parents.*  The  hoiises  of  ill-fame  at  Calcutta,and  other  large  town»» 
are  filled  with  tlie  daughters  of  kooleenfi  brainhuns;  and  the  husbands  of  these  women 
have  lately  been  found,  to  a  most  extraordinary  extent,  among  the  most  notorious 
and  dangerous  dakaits — so  entirely  degraded  are  these  favourites  of  Bullalsenu  I  I 

The  customs  of  the  shrotriyas  and  vungshnj^is  are  not  different  from  those  of  other 
brnmhuns  except  in  their  marriages  :  the  son  of  a  vungshrijii  makes  a  present  of  money 
to  obtain  the  daughter  of  a  shrotriyu.  The  greatest  number  of  learned  men  in  Bengal 
at  present,  are  found  amongst  the  rarhees,  and  voidikus.  A  person  who  performi 
religious  ceremonies  according  to  the  formulas  of  some  particular  vedn,  is  called  a  rig* 
vedii,  yiyoor-vedrij  samu-vedu,  or  iit'hurvu-vedu  bramhiin. 

The  bramhuns  are  not  distinguished  by  any  difference  in  their  dress,  the  poita  ex- 
cepted ;  nor  is  there  any  peculiar  insignia  attached  to  kooleenns^  or  the  other  orders ; 
they  are  known,  however,  by  the  titles  appended  to  their  names. 

*  Innamerable  instances  of  (he  fcetas  in  (he  womb  beinjr  destroyed  by  these  women,  are  weH  known  amonf; 
aUthe  Hindoos.  A  kooleeoJ  bramhuin  assured  me,  that  he  had  heard  more  than  fifty  women  y  daughters  of  kooleenut, 
awifess  these  murders!!  To  remove  my  doubts,  he  referred  me  to  an  in<itance  which  took  place  in  the  village 
where  he  was  born,  when  the  woman  was  removed  in  (he  ni^t  to  an  adjoining  village,  till  s^he  had  taken  medi- 
ciaes,  and  destroyed  (he  foetus.  Her  paramour  and  bis  friends  were  about  to  be  seized,  on  a  charge  of  murder, 
when  the  woman  returned  home,  having  recovered  from  (he  indisposition  occnsioned  by  (he  medicine5  she  had 
taken.  On  making  further  enquiry  Into  (his  subject,  a  friend,  upon  whose  authority  I  can  implicitly  rely,  assur- 
ed me,  that  a  very  respectable  and  learned  bramhon,  who  certainly  was  not  willing  to  charge  his  countrymea 
with  more  vices  than  they  possessed,  told  him,  it  was  supposed,  that  a  thousand  of  these  abortions  took  place  in  Cal- 
rutla  every  month  !  !  This  statement  is  doubtless  exaggerated,  but  what  an  unutterably  shocking  idea  does  it  give 
of  the  moral  condition  of  the  heathen  part  of  Calcutta.  The  same  bramhun  affirmed,  that  he  did  not  believt 

there  was  a  single  Hindoo,  male  or  female,  in  tiie  large  cities  of  Bengal,  who  did  not  violate  (he  laws  of  chastity  1 1 
—Many  koolcenus  retain  MiisulmnnmiiiKresse^:,  without  suffering  in  cast,  although  tiiese  irregularities  are  knowo 
to  all  the  neighbours.  The  practice  of  keeping  women  of  other  casts,  and  of  eating  with  women  of  ill-fame,  is 
become  very  general  amon"^  the  bramhuns.  A  great  proportion  of  the  chief  dakaits,  (plunderers)  are  bram- 

buns.  I  ain  informed,  that  in  one  day  ten  bramhuns  were  once  hanged  at  DioageporeasrobberB,andl  doubt  not, 
the  well  known  remark  of  Governor  Holn^ell  is,  in  substance,  true :  *^  During  almost  five  years  that  we  presided  io 
tlie  judicial  cutcherv  court  of  Calcutta,  never  any  murder  or  other  atrocious  crime  came  before  us,  bat  it  wa3 
preved  in  the  end  a  braubun  wsi  at  the  bottom  of  it."    BohaslVs  Historioal  Mvmls^ful,  S. 
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Beside  these,  many  bramhans  are  fallen  in  the  estimation  of  their  countrymen  :^ 
viz. 

% 
The  Ugrudanee*  bramhnns,  of  whom  there  are  four  or  five  hundred  families  in 
Bengal,  by  receiving  the  gifts  of  sesamum,  gold,  calves,  bedsteads,  &c.  at  the  pr^ta- 
•hraddhu,  have  sunk  in  cast.  They  marry  and  visit  amongst  themselves  only.  It  is 
lingular,  that  ailter  the  shastru  has  directed  these  things  to  be  given  to  bramhuns,  the 
reception  of  them  should  involve  persons  in  dishonour. 

The  Afarilipora  bramhans^f  who  repeat  the  incantations  over  the  dead  just  before 
the  body  is  burnt,  and  receive  from  one  to  ten  roopees  as  a  fee,  lose  their  honour  by 
officiating  on  these  occasions,  and  are  compelled  to  visit  and  marry  among  them- 

lelves. 

« 
The  Kapalee  bramhiins  are  the  officiating  priests  to  a  cast  of  shoodrus  called  kn* 
palees,  and  on  this  account  are  sunk  in  honour. 

The  Swurnokarfi,  Gopalu,  Dhova,  Sootradharn,  Knloo,  Bagdee,  DooUSra,  Pa- 
tonee,  Jalikii,  Shoundikn,  and  Doma  bramhnns,  are  priests  to  the  goldsmiths,  milk- 
men, washermen,  joiners,  oilmen,  fishermen,  dealers  in  spirituous  liquors,  basket- 
makers,  &c.  and  are  on  that  account  so  sunk  in  honour,  that  the  other  bramhuns  will 
not  touch  the  water  which  they  drink,  nor  sit  on  the  same  mat  with  them. 

The  Doivugna  bramhuns,  who  profess  to  study  the  Hindoo  astrological  works,  are 
also  fallen  in  rank.  They  cast  nativities,  discover  stolen  goods,  &c.  and  are  able  to 
compose  almanacks,  one  of  which  is  frequently  seen  in  their  hands  in  the  streets. 

The  MudyudoshSe  (or  Madyodeshee)  bramhuns  are  descended  from  Viroopakshfi, 
a  Veerbhoomee  bramhnn,  who  was  a  notorious  drunkard,  but  who  at  the  samo 

*  AccordiDjr  to  the  AnoikiiMuttfvij,  and  other  sbastriis,  bramhiins  lo<;e  their  honour  by  the  following  thio^: 
By  becoming  servants  to  the  kin^ ;  by  pursoinj^  any  seralar  bosinesi;  by  hecomins;  priests  to  shoodrus;  by  oflici- 
atin^  as  priests  for  a  \t  hole  Tillage ;  by  neglecting  any  part  of  the  three  daily  Kerviccs.      At  present,  ban  ere r, 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  brambun  to  be  found  who  docs  not  violate  some  one  or  other  •f  Ibcst  nilct. 

f  That  is,  the  dead-barning  bramfaani. 
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time  was  famous  as  a  religious  ra)endicant,  possessing  the  power  of  working  mira-   ' 
cles. 

Vyasu,  themoonee^  once  raised  a  shoodra  to  bramhiinhood ;  this  man*8  descendants 
are  called  Vjas-oktu  bramhiins,  or  the  bramhnns  created  by  the  word  of  ^^a8u,  ma- 
ny of  whom  are  to  be  found  in  Bengal ;  they  marry  and  visit  among  themselves  on- 
ly, being  despised  by  other  bramhuns.  . 

Not  only  in  these  last  instances  are  many  of  the  bramhims  sunk  into  disgrace,  but, 
if  this  order  is  to  be  judged  by  the  Hindoo  law,  they  are  all  fallen.  We  are  assured, 
that  formerly,  bramhuns  were  habitually  employed  in  austere  devotion  and  absti- 
nence, but  now  they  are  worldly  men,  seeking  service  with  the  unclean,  dealing  in 
articles  prohibited  by  the  shastrfi,  &c.  This  general  corruption  of  manners  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  be  attributed  to  the  change  of  government :  the  Hindoo  kings  used 
to  enforce  upon  all  casts  a  strict  attention  to  idolatrous  ceremonies,  on  pain  of  cor-  ^ 
poral  punishment;  and  they  supported  great  multitudes  of  bramhuns,  and  patronized 
them  in  the  pursuit  of  learning.  Having  lost  this  patronage,  as  well  as  the  fear  of 
losing  their  honour,  and  of  being  punished,  they  neglect  many  of  the  forms  of  their 
religion,  and  apply  to  things,  in  their  apprehension,  more  substantial.  A  number 
of  bramhiins,  however,  may  be  found,  especially  at  a  distance  from  large  towns,  who 
despise  worldly  employments,  and  spend  their  lives  in  idolatrous  ceremonies,  or  in 
visiting  holy  places,  repeating  the  names  of  the  gods,  &c. 

As  it  respects  learning  also,  the  bramhiins  are  equally  aunk  as  in  ceremonial  puri- 
ty :  they  are,  it  is  true,  the  depositaries  of  all  the  knowledge  their  country  contains, 
but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  abramhun  who  can  read  what  his  fore&thers  wrote, 
is  now  scarcely  to  be  found  in  Bengal.*  JFor  an  account  of  the  stale  of  religion  among 
the  bramhuns^  see  vol.  2,  Introduction,  p.  Ix. 

Many  bramhuns  are  employed  by  Europeans  and  rich  Hindoos ;+  the  Hindoo  rajas 

•  See  a  following  article  in  this  volume,  relative  to  the  present  state  of  learning  io  Bengal. 

+  A  sensible  bramh&n,  whose  opinion  1  asked  on  this  point,  supposed  that  three  fourths  of  the  bramh&ns  io  Ben- 
gal were  Ihc  servaolf  of  others,  and  that  the  other  quarter  were  supported  as  priesu,  and  by  teaching  yoath,  &c. 
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still  maintain  a  number;  others  are  employed  in  the  courts  of  justice ;  some  find  a 
subsistence  firom  the  offerings  where  a  celebrated  image  is  set  up  ;  many  are  employ- 
ed as  pandits  to  Europeans;  others  pursue  a  mercantile  life;  while  a  number  be* 
come  &rmers^  employing  shoodras  to  cultivate  their  fields,  that  they  may  avoid  the 
sin  of  killing  insects  with  the  plough-share;  others  are  drapers,  shop-keepers,  &c. 
The  shastru  expressly  forbids  their  selling  milk,  iron,  lac,  salt,  clarified  butter, 
sesamum,  &c.  yet  many  bramhuns  now  deal  in  these  things  without  regard  to  the 
shastra,  or  the  opinions  of  stricter  Hindoos,  and  add  thereto  the  sale  of  skins,  spi- 
rits, and  flesh.  A  bramhun  who  is  an  accomptant  will  write  the  accounts,  and  re- 
ceive the  allowance  called  dastooree,  upon  every  joint  of  beef  purchased  by  his  efn- 
ployer,  without  a  qualm,  but  if  you  mention  his  killing  a  cow,  he  claps  his  hands  on 
his  ears  in  the  utmost  haste,  as  though  he  were  shocked  beyond  expression.  I 

have  heard  of  a  bramhnn  at  Calcutta,  who  was  accustomed  to  steal  beef,  and  sell  it 
to  the  butchers  :  many  traffic  in  spirituous  liquors. 

It  has  become  a  practice  in  Bengal  for  men  of  property  to  promise  annual  presents 
to  bramhons,  especially  to  such  as  are  reputed  learned ;  these  presents  very  frequent- 
ly descend  firom  father  to  son  :  they  consist  of  corn,  or  garments,  or  money,  according 
to  the  promise  of  the  giver;  and  instances  occur  of  a  bramhon's  receiving  as  much 
as  a  thousand  roopees  firom  one  donor.  These  annual  donations  are  generally 

given  at  the  festivals. 

Other  sources  of  support  arise  from  collecting  disciples,  and  becoming  their  spiri- 
tual guides ;  from  pretending  to  remove  diseases  by  incantations,  repeating  the  name 
of  some'god,  Sec.;  many  are  employed  as  ghutokos,  in  contracting  marriages.  Large 
presents  are  also  received  at  the  numerous  festivals,  and  it  is  said,  that  no  fewer 
than  five  thousand  bramhuns  subsist  in  Calcutta  on  the  bounty  of  rich  Hindoos. 

But  the  greatest  means  of  support  are  the  Devottorns,  viz.  houses,  lands,  pools, 
orchards,  &c.  given  in  perpetuity  to  the  gods ;  and  the  Bramhottorus,  similar  gifts 
to  the  bramhuns.       The  donors  were  former  kings,  and  men  of  property,  who  ex- 
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pocted  heaven  as  the  reward  of  their  piety.  It  is  still  not  uncommon  for  houses,  trees 
pools,  &c.  to  be  offered  to  these  celestial  and  terrestrial  deities ;    but  it  is  far  from 
being  so  frequent  as  formerly ;  and  indeed  the  Honourable  Company,  I  am  informed 
forbid  this  appropriation  of  lands,  as  the  revenue  is  tFiOreby  injured.  When  a  gift  is 
made  as  a  devotturu,  the  donor,  in  presentini;-  it,  eirtreats  the  officiating  priests  who 
own  the  image  to  worship  the  god  with  the  produce  of  what  he  gives.  Sometimes  a 
son  on  the  death  of  his  father  and  mother,  to  rescue  them  from  misery,  presents  to 
his  spiritual  guide,  or,  to  the  bramhnns,  a  house,  or  some  other  gift.         Formerlv 
poor  bramhims  solicited  alms  of  rich  land-owners,  who  gave  them  portions  of  land  in 
perpetuity.        In  these  ways,  the  devottarns  and  brnmhottiirns  have  accummulated 
till  the  produce  amounts  to  an  enormous  sum.        I  have  been  uiforraed,  that  in  the 
district  of  Burdwan,  the  property  applied  to  the  support  of  idolatry  amounts  to  the 
annual  rent  of  fifteen  or  twenty  lacks  of  roopees.*  It  has  been  lately  ascertain- 

ed, as  my  native  informants  say,  that^h^  lands  given  to  the  gods  and  bramhuns  by 
'  the  different  rnjahs  in  the  zillah  of  Nfideeya,  amount  to  eighteen  lacks  of  bigahs,  or 
about  60a,000  acres.  When  all  these  things  are  considered,  it  will  appear,  that 
the  clergy  in  catholic  countries  devour  little  of  the  national  wealth  compared  with 
the  bramhims. 


SECTION  II. 


Of  the  Kshutriyu  cast. 


THIS  is  the  second  order  of  Hindoos ;  said  to  have  been  created  ^^  to  protect  the 
earth,  the  cattle,  and  bramhuns.''  Some  affirm,  that  there  are  now  no  kshatriyns; 
that  in  the  kulee-yooga  only  two  casts  exist,  bramhuns  and  shoodras,  the  second  and 
third  orders  having  sunk  into  the  fourth. 

The  sungskarus,  including  investiture  with  the  poita,  belong  to  the  kshntriyus  as 
well  as  to  the  brarnhfins ;    with  this  difference,  that  the  kshutriyns  are  permitted  to 

♦  n  is  nece«;s?iry,  however,  to  remark,  that  in  this  snm  are  included  what  are  caUed  Phiikirana,  or  laodi 
(raated  to  M&sillmaD  saints ;  and  Muhuttranu,  laudi  graated  to  shOudriis  by  kiags,  or  great  laad-ownera. 
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possess  only  three  parts  of  the  gajntree.  The  daily  religious  ceremonies  also  of 

bramhuns  and  kshi.triyus  are  nearly  the  same;  and  the  kshntriyiis  are  permitted  to 
read  the  vedus,  and  worship  their  guardian  deities,  without  the  iatervention  of  tho 
bramhuns;  on  extraordinary  occasions  bramhuns  are  employed. 

The  Hindoo  kings,  both  of  the  families  of  the  sun  and  moon,  belonged  this  cast;  but 
in  the  decline  of  the  Hindoo  power,  many  shoodra  kings  reigned  in  Hindoost'hanu.* 
The  duties  of  kings  are  thus  laid  down  in  the  Kajturiinginee  :    in  a  conversation  be- 
twixt Vikruniadityn  and  Bhiirtree-Hiiree,  two  kshutriyu  kings,  the  former  recommends 
to  the  latter  the  following  duties,  viz.  "  As  Indni,  during  the  four  rainy  months,  fills 
the  earth'with  water,  so  a  king  should  fill  his  treasury  with  money  ; — as,  Sooryfi, 
the  sun,  in  warming  the  earth  eight  months,  does  not  scorch  it,  so  a  king,  in  drawing 
revenues  from  his  people,  ought  not  to  oppress  them ; — as  Vayoo,  the  wind,  sur- 
rounds and  fills  every  thing,  so  the  king,  by  his  officers  and  spies,  should  become  ac- 
quainted with  the'afiairs  and  circumstances  of  his  whole  people; — as  Yumii  judges 
men  without  partiality  or  prejudice,  and  punishes  all  the  guilty,  so  should  a  king 
punish,  without  favour,  all  offenders ; — as  Vuroonn,  the  regent  of  water,  with  his 
pashu,f  binds  his  enemies,  so  let  a  king  bind  all  malefactors  safely  in  prison; — as 
Chrmdrfi,  the  moon,  by  his  cheering  light,  gives  pleasure  to  all,  so  should  a  king,  by 
gifts,  &c.  make  all  his  people  happy; — and  as  Prit^hivee,  the  earth,  sustains  all 
alike,  so  a  king  ought  to  feel  an  equal  afiection  and  forbearance  towards  all."      In 
the  Bhaguvutii-Geeta,  Krishnn  is  represented  as  saying  to  Urjoono,  **  A  soldier  of 
the  kshruriyu  tribe  hath  no  duty  superior  to  fighting.  Such  soldiers  as  are  the  favour* 
ites  of  heaven,  obtain  such  a  glorious  fight  as  this.      If  thou  art  slain,  thou  wilt  ob* 
tain  heaven;  if  thou  art  victorious,  thou  wilt  enjoy  a  world." 

Many  in  the  Western  provinces  still  claim  the  distinction  of  kshntriyus,  wear  the 
poita,  and  perform  the  ceremonies  belonging  to  this  cast :  they  marry  and  visit  on- 
ly among  themselves.  The  present  raja  of  Burdwan  is  a  kshutriyu;  but  the  few  who 
,are  found  in  Bengal  are  petty  land- owners,  merchants,  &c. 

•   Formerly,  a  number  of  rajas  of  (he  Ilarre  cast,  one  of  Che  lowest  classes  of  sloodrus,  reigred  in  Assam. 

i  A  divine  weapon,  in  the  shape  of  a  rope. 
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SECTION  III. 

2%e  Voishyits. 

THE  third  order  of  Hindoos  are  called  Yoisbyns^  whose  business  is  said  to  con- 
sist in  ^^  keeping  cattle,  carrying  on  trade,  lending  upon  interest,  cultivating  land/* 
&c.  They  marry  and  fraternize  among  themselves ;  they  are  forbidden  to  read 
the  v6dns ;  and  through  the  bramhuns  alone  can  they  perform  religious  ceremonies. 
They  wear  the  poita,  and  in  some  punctiliofl  are  raised  above  the  shoodros,  though 
in  reality  they  are  equally  the  slaves  of  the  bramhons.  The  few  voishyos  in  Bengal 
are  farmers,  merchants,  &c.  In  the  west  of  Hindoost'hanu  they  are  more  numerous. 


SECTION  IV. 


The  Shoodrus. 


THE  rules  of  the  shastras  respecting  the  shoodrus  are  so  unjust  and  inhuman, 
that  every  benevolent  person  must  feel  the  greatest  indignation  at  the  Hindoo  law 
givers,  and  rejoice  that  Providence  has  placed  so  great  a  portion  of  this  people  under 
the  equitable  laws  of  the  British  Government.  Having  already  enlarged  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  first  section,  it  may  suffice  here  to  observe,  that  the  shoodrfis  are  forbid- 
den "  to  accumulate  superfluous  wealth,"  and,  as  it  respects  the  world  to  come,  the 
bramhan  is  prohibited  "  from  giving  ^spiritual  counsel  to  a  shoodrn,  or  to  inform  him 
of  the  legal  expiation  for  his  sin.''* 

Such  is  the  degraded  state  in  which  the  Hindoo  laws  have  placed  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  for  it  is  admitted,  that  there  is  not  in  Bengal  more  than  one  bramhan  to 
a  thousand  shoodrus.  The  shoodru  cannot  perform  one  religious  ceremony  in  which 
there  are  either  offerings,  prayers,  sacrifices,  or  burnt-offerings ,  except  through 
the  bramhfins;  and  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  obtain  any  hope  of  a  better  birth) 
is,  by  becoming  the  constant  slave  of  bramhilns.  In  the  morning,  after  cleaning  the 

*  Sir  W.  Joneses  translation  of  M&doo. 
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bouse  of  the  bramhan,  be  must  fetcb  him  water,  flowers,  day,*  and  wood  for  worship; 
be  must  next  wash  his  feet  and  clothes,  anoint  his  body  with  oil,  wait  upon  him  while 
he  worships ;  collect  all  the  materials  for  his  dinner ;  after  dinner,  present  to  him  wa- 
ter to  wash  his  mouth ;  after  which,  from  the  same  dish,  he  is  permitted  to  eat  what 
the  bramhon  leaves.  He  must  cleanse  the  ground  where  the  bramhon  has  eaten,  as 
well  as  the  dishes  used  at  dinner;  must  wait  on  him  with  betel,  tobacco,  &c»  and  in 
the  evening  supply  him  with  water,  light  his  lamp,  and  prepare  his  bed.  After  lying 
down,  he  must  rub  his  legs  with  oil,  and,  when  the  bramhnn  has  fallen  asleep,  he  may 
take  his  repose.  He  who,  in  this  manner,  serves  bramhans,  is  declared  by  the  shas* 
tra  to  act  meritoriously.  On  the  contrary,  the  shoodra  who  envies  and  injures  bram- 
hans, will  sink  into  the  world  of  torment. 

At  present,  however,  no  shoodra  will  serve  a  bramhan  without  wages,  and  in  some 
eases,  as,  if  his  wages  are  withheld,  the  shoodro  will  contend  warmly  with  his  mas- 
ter. He  will  offer  to  the  bramhans,  things  which  cost  him  nothing,  such  as  prostra- 
tions, bows,  flattery,  &c.  and,  if  he  may  be  repaid  in  the  next  world,  he  will  present 
him  with  something  rather  more  solid.  Some  shoodras,  however,  reverence  bramhans 
asgod8,t  and  the  whole  of  the  ^^  swinish  multitude"  pay  them  exterior  honours.  In 
bowing  to  a  bramhun,  the  shoodra  raises  his  joined  hands  to  his  forehead,  and  gently 
bow^  the  head ;  the  bramhiin  never  returns  the  compliment,  but  gives  the  shoodra  a 
blessing,  extending  the  right  hand  a  little,  as  a  person  would  do  when  carrying  wa- 
ter  in  it.j:  In  bowing  to  a  bramhan,  the  sins  of  the  shoodrii  enter  the  fire,  which,  by  an 
Eastern  figure,  is  said  to  lodge  in  the  bramhan's  hand,  and  are  consumed.  If  a  bram- 
han stretch  out  his  hand  before  a  shoodra  have  bowed  to  him,  he  will  sink  into  a  state 
of  misery ;  and  if  the  shoodra  meet  a  bramhan,  and  bow  not  to  him,  he  will  meet  with 
the  same  fate. 

■ 

The  shoodras  practise  the  ceremonies  belonging  to  their  order  using  the  formulas 
of  the  pooranas ;  but  a  person  of  this  class  is  prohibited  from  repeating  a  single  pe- 

•  To  form  the  lingtt.         +  Some  kaist'htts  reverence  the  bramhuM  more  than  is  done  by  any  other  shoOdrus. 

t  This  blessing  is  sometimes  given,  but  in  general  the  shoodrii  bows,  and  the  bramhfin,  without  taking  any  no- 
tice, passes  on. 
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tition  from  the  vedns.  Devout  shoodras  practise  the  followihg  ceremonies  dailj: 
About  twelve  o'clock  the^  bathe,  and  afterwards,  with  the  pooranii  prajers,  attend  to 
the  two  first  services  prescribed  for  eacli  day,  either  by  the  side  of  the  river  or  in  the 
house;  and  in  the  evening  they  repeat  another  service.  In  tl.ese  ceremonies,  the 
bramhinical  object  of  worship  is  the  shalngramn;  that  of  the  shoodrus,  who  are  for- 
bidden to  use  this  stone,  the  water  of  the  Ganges. 

Shoovirns,  not  being  prohibited  by  the  shastru  the  exercise  of  any  trade,  pursue  (at 
present)  that  which  they  think  will  be  most  profitable,  but  in  almost  all  mechanical 
employ  ments,  these  trades  are  pursued  from  father  to  son  in  succession.  Several 
cast  engnges  in  the  same  trade,  though  this  is  not  regular;  as,  among  the  weavers 
are  kaist'hus,  milkmen,  gardeners,  and  husbandmen  ;  different  casts  also  follow  the 
•ccupation  of  carpenters* 


Many  weavers,  barbers,  farmers,  oilmen,  merchants,  bankers,  spice- merchants, 
liquor-merchants,  ornanient- makers,  &c.  can  read  the  translations  of  the  pooranus  in 
the  Bengalee.  Some  voidyus  read  their  own  shastrus  on  medicine  ;  as  well  as  the 

Sungskritn  grammars,  the  poets,  and  the  works  on  rhetoric;  and  the  names  of  several 
voidvii  writers  in  this  langfuajje  are  mentioned.  A  few  kaist'hns.and  other  shoodros, 
who  have  become  rich,  also  read  certain  books  in  the  provincial  dialects. 

The  bramhuns  deny  that  there  are  any  pure  shoodrus  in  the  kulee-yoogn ;  they  add 
that  the  present  race  of  shoodrus  have  all  arisen  from  improper  marriages  betwixt 
the  higher  and  lower  casts.  The  general  name  by  which  the  kiilee-yoogu  shoodrus 
are  distinguished  is  Vurnn-sunkura.* 

There  are  many  subdivisions  among  the  shoodrus,  some  of  which  are  as  effectual 
barriers  to  mutual  intercourse  as  the  distinctions  between  bramhuns  and  shoodrus  : 
a  kaist'hn  will  no  more  visit  a  barber  than  would  a  bramhun,  nor  a  barber  a  joiner; 
and  thus  through  all  the  ranks  of  the  lower  orders. 

•  Mixed  caats  :  from  vurnii,  a  cast,  and  sunkurii,  mixture. 
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1  shall  here  notice  the  different  ranks  of  sliooJraSj  or  vumn-sliunknruSjas  far  as  1  am 
>  able  :  this  wiil  bring  before  the  reader  the  state  of  the  Aars  and  Manufactuills 
amono*  the  Hindoos: 

1st  Class.     The  Voldjus.   These  persons^  who  sprang  from  the  union  of  a  bram- 
hun  with  a  female  voishyu,  claim  the  honour  of  belonging  to  the  third  order,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  they  wear  the  poita,  and  at  the  time  of  investiture  perform  some 
of  the  ceremonies  used  in  investing  a  bramhun.    Rijvalluvu,  a  person  of  this  class, 
'   ^  steward  to  the  nnwab  of  Moorshudribad,   about  a  hundred  years  ago,  first  procured 
♦for  the.voidyns  the  honour  of  wearing  thepoita:  he  invited  the  bramhuns  to  a  feast, 
and  persuaded  them  to  invest  his  son ;  from  which  time  many  voidyiis  wear  this  badge 
of  distinction.  Some  persons  of  this  order^  like  the  voishyns,  remain  unclean  fifteen 
days  after  the  death  of  a  parent,  and  others  a  month,  like  other  6hoodrr:s.        The 
Toidyns  can  read  some  of  the  shastrcis  :  they  extort  more  privileges  from  the  bram- 
huns than  other  shoodrris  ;  sometimes  sitting  on  the  same  seat,  and  smoking  from  the 
same  pipe,  with  them;    in  a  few  instances  they  employ  indigent  bramhnns  as  clerks 

and  even  as  cooks.*  Few  voidyus  are  rich :  some  are  very  rigid  idolators,  and 
many  voidyu  widows  ascend  the  funeral  pile  :  at  Sonukhalee,  in  Jessore,  which  con- 
tains many  families  of  this  order,  almost  all  the  widows  are  regularly  burnt  aliv© 
with  the  corpses  of  their  husbands. 

Bnllalus^nn  created  four  classes  of  kooleenns,  who  have  assumed  the  titles  of  Sena, 
Molliku,  Dutta,  and  Gooptu. 

The  voidyus,  who  are  the  professed,  though  not  the  exclusive,  medical  men 
amongst  the  BengalSs,t  study  the  Nidann,  Rukshitii,  DriVyu-goonu,  and  other  me- 
dical flhastrus.  There  are  no  medical  colleges  in  Bengal,  but  one  person  in  a  vil- 
lage, perhaps,  teaches  three  or  four  youths,  in  many  cases  his  relations,  who  art 

•  Thii,  1  find,  is  not  only  the  case  as  It  respects  the  voidytts,  but  rich  shoodrus  of  every  order,  employ  bram- 
b&Ds  as  cooks ;  even  the  Tolra^ee  mendicants  procure  bramhuns  to  prepare  the  food  at  their  feasts. 

+  A  respectable  Hindo<>  will  not  receire  medicine  from  any  Hindoo  except  a  voidyii ;  and  some  shastriij  de- 
clare, that  a  person  rejectini^  a  Toidyii  physician  w'll  be  punished  in  bell ;  hut  that  he  who  employs  a  ^oitS^u, 
iioQ^h  he  ihould  not  be  able  to  see  Gi^oga  in  his  dyin^^  moment^,  will  ascend  to  heaven. 
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maintained  at  their  own  homes.  Three^  four,  or  five  years  are  spent  with  the  tutor, 
who,  however,  derives  no  emolument  from  his  pupils,  being  content  with  the  honour 
and  merit  of  bestowing  knowledge.  After  completing  his  education,  a  joung  man 
begins  to  prepare  medicine,  and  to  practise,  as  his  neighbours  may  call  upon  him. 
Medicines  are  never  sold  separately  in  a  prepared  state. 

Beside  the  voidyas,  some  other  casts  practise  medicine,*  as  bramhans,t  kaist'has, 

barbers,  potters,  &c.  Many  women  have  also  acquired  great  celebrity  by  their  no8« 
trums.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  of  almost  all  the  Bengalee  doctors,  that  they  are  old 
women  guessing  at  the  divine  qualities  of  leaves,  roots,  and  the  bark  of  trees,  and 
pretending  to  cures  as  wonderful  as  those  of  which  a  quack-doctor  boasts,  mounted 
on  a  cart  in  an  English  market-place.  The  women  of  the  haree  cast  are  employ- 
ed as  midwives,]:  and  the  doivognn  bramhnns  inoculate  for  the  small-pox. § 

2d  Class.  The  Kaist'has,  commonly  called  by  Europeans,  the  writer  cast,  sprang 
from  a  kshutriya  and  a  female  shoodra.  There  are  four  orders,  called  the  Ootra- 
rarheo,||  Dokshina-rarhee,  YungtVja  andVar^ndra.  Among  these,  Ballalas^nu  created 
four  orders  of  koolSnns,  called  Udhikaree,  Ghoshn,  Vasoo,  and  Mitru ;  and  forty- 
two  orders  of  Shrotriyas,  called  De,  Dattu,f  Kard,  Palita,  Sh^nil,  Singhij,  Dasa, 
Goohu,  Goopta,  Yevntta,  Sartikara,  Malliko,  Dhura,  Roodra,  Bhadra,  Chnndra, 
Vishwasn,  Adityfi,  So,  Hajra,  &c. 

*  The  barbers,  by  waitiog  upon  Earopeans,  have  obtained  some  information  respecting  the  efficacy  of  cap 
]omel,  and  English  salves ;  and,  are  in  many  cases,  able  to  perform  cures  beyond  the  power  of  the  voidyiis. 

f  Tcta  bramhiin,  practising  physic,  becomes  degraded,  so  that  other  bramh&ns  will  not  eat  with  him. 

X  The  Hindoo  women  are  greatly  shocked  at  the  idea  of  a  man-midwife;  and  would  sooner  perish  than  em- 
ploy one. 

^  The  ravages  of  this  disease  are  very  extensive  in  Bengal.  Could  Europeans  of  influence  engage  the  doivfig- 
nu  bramhiins,  to  enter  heartily  into  the  use  of  the  vaccine  matter,  the  good  done  would  be  boundless  ;  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  cow-pox  among  the  Hindoos  are  not  great,  and  I  believe  the  use  of  the  vaccine  matter 
is  spreading  daily  in  Calcutta,  and  at  the  different  stations,  through  the  influence  of  Europeans.  It  can  only 
prevail,  however,  through  the  regular  practitioners. 

li  Some  families  of  this  order  have  a  regular  custom,  at  their  feasts,  of  throwing  all  their  food  away  after  it 
has  been  set  before  them,  instead  of  eating  it. 

f  The  Diittlis  came  with  the  five  bramhiins  whom  B611aliisen&  made  kooleeofis,  but  the  king  f«fused  to  make 
Ibem  kooleenfis,  because  they  would  not  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  the  servanU  of  the  bramhfini. 
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The  members  of  a  shrotrija  family,  by  marrying  amongst  kooleenus  for  three  or  four 
generations,  are  raised  to  great  honour,  and,  at  the  feasts,  first  receive  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  the  red  paint  on  their  foreheads.  Some  of  the  kayast^ha  kooleenos  marry 
thirty  or  forty  wives. 

The  kayust'hus  perform  the  same  daily  ceremonies  as  the  bramhuns,  but  they  select 
their  prayers  from  the  tuntros.  They  are  in  general  able  to  read  and  write;  a  few 
read  the  works  of  the  poets  and  the  medical  shastrus;  and  some  understand  medicine 
better  than  the  voidyds.  Among  them  are  found  merchants,  shop-keepers,  farmers, 
clerks,  &c.  In  Bengal  the  bramhans  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  kayust'hus,  yet, 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  there  are  more  rich  kaynst'hns  than  bramhons.* 

3d  Class.  From  the  union  of  a  bramhan  and  a  voishya  arose  the  Gondhii-vtiniks,t  or 
druggists.  The  shop  of  a  respectable  Hindoo  druggist  contains  many  hundred  kinds 
of  drugs  and  spices;  and  some  are  rich.  Among  this  class  of  shoodrus  are  farmers, 
merchants,  servants,  &c.  They  marry  among  themselves,  but  bramhnns  shew  them  a 
degree  of  respect,  by  visiting  them,  and  eating  sweetmeats  at  their  houses.  They  ex- 
pend large  sums  at  feasts,  when,  to  please  their  guests,  they  employ  bramhan  cooks. 

Ath  Class.  From  a  bramhan  and  a  voishya  also  arose  the  Kasharees,  or  brass  founds 
ers.  More  than  fifty  articles  of  brass,  copper,  and  mixed  metal,  are  made  for  sale  by 
this  cast;  some  of  them,  however,  are  of  coarse  and  clumsy  manufacture.  Indivi- 
duals of  this  cast  are  found  amongst  husbandmen,  labourers,  servants,  &c.  Their 
matrimonial  alliances  are  contracted  among  themselves;  few  are  rich,  and  the  very 
poor  are  few ;  they  read  and  write  better  than  many  other  shoodras ;  and  a  few  read 
the  Bengalee  translations  of  the  Ramayana,  M ahabharata,  &c. 

• 

5th  Class.  From  a  bramhun  and  a  voishya  arose  the  Shunkhn-vunik8,J  or  shell* 
ornament  makers  :  these  ornaments,  worn  by  females  on  the  wrist,  are  prescribed  by 

*  They  have  acquired  wealth  io  the  service  of  Musalmoju  aod  Earopeani.  f  GQndhu,  a  smelly  and 

viiaik)  a  trader.  t  Sh&QJdiu,  a  shell. 
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the  shastra.  In  Calcutta  and  its  neighbourhood,  women  wear  six  or  eight  of  these 
rings  on  each  wrist;  and  in  the  east  of  Bengal  they  cover  the  lower  part  of  the  arm 
with  them.  The  prices  vary  from  one  to  eight  roopees  a  set,  of  six  or  eight  for 

each  wrist;  joined  sets,  which  will  cover  the  arm  up  to  the  elbow,  are  sold  at  differ- 
ent prices  from  ten  to  twenty  roopees :  the  latter  will  last  during  two  or  three  ge- 
nerations ;*  but  when  six  or  eight  only  are  worn  loose  on  each  arm,  they  break  in 
three  or  four  years.  Persons  of  this  cast  have  become  farmers,  labourers,  &c.  while 
individuals  from  other  casts  have  begun  to  follow  the  occupation  of  shunkhu-vuniks, 
though  not  favourable  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  Except  in  large  towns,  this  or* 
der  of  shoodrus  is  not  numerous. 

6th  Class.  From  a  ksh'5triya  and  a  female  shoodra  arose  the  Agoorees^  or  hus* 
bandmen;  but  many  other  shoodrus,  are  employed  as  farmers* 

The  Bengal  farmers,  according  to  some,  are  the  tenants  of  the  Honourable  Com* 
pany ;  according  to  others,  of  the  jumidarosjt  or  land-holders.  Whether  the  jami« 
dariis  be  the  actual  or  the  nominal  proprietors  of  the  land,  I  leave  to  be  decided  by 
others;  they  collect  and  pay  the  land-tax  to  government,  according  to  a  regular  written 
assessment,  and  are  permitted  to  levy  upon  the  tenants,  upon  an  average,  as  much 
as  four  anasj  for  every  raopee  paid  to  government ;  added  to  which,  they  constantly 
draw  money  from  the  tenants  for  servants'  wages,  as  presents  (from  new  tenants), 
gifts  towards  the  marriage  expences  of  their  children,  &c. 

The  farmers  in  general  obtain  only  a  bare  maintenance  from  their  labours,  and  we 
in  vain  look  amongst  them  for  a  bold,  happy,  and  independent  yeomanry,  as  in  Eng- 
land ;^  a  few  are  able  to  pay  their  rents  before  the  harvest,  but  many  borrow  upon 
the  credit  of  the  crop,  and  pay  after  harvest.  The  great  body  of  the  Bengal  farm- 
ers, however,  are  the  mere  servants  of  (he  corn-merchant,  who  engages  to  pay  the 

•  At  the  hour  of  death,  a  female  leaves  her  ornimeDfs  to  whomsoever  she  pleases :  sometimes  to  her  spiritoal 
ffuide,  or  to  the  family  priest.  A  person  not  bequeathing  something  to  these  persons,  is  followed  to  the  next 

world  with  anathemas.  +  From  jiimeen,  land,  and  darii,  a  possessor.  X  An  ana  is  about  two-pence 

English.     ^  One  rolyut  in  a  thousand  villaires  may  be  found  possessed  of  great  wcaltb,  and  one  in  tbre«  Tillages 
who  possesses  forty  or  fifty  cattle,  and.  is  not  in  debt. 
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agent  of  the  jamidara  the  rent  for  the  cultivator,  and  the  farmer  agrees  to  surrender 
all  the  produce  of  his  land  to  the  corn-merchant,  and  to  receive  from  him  what  i§ 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family  till  the  harvest.  If  the  produce  be  more 
than  the  debt,  the  fiirmer  receives  the  surplus.  If  it  be  less,  it  is  written  as  debt  ia 
his  name,  and  he  engages  to  pay  it  out  of  the  produce  of  the  next  year.  When  he  it 
unfortunate  in  his  harvest,  the  poor  farmer's  little  all  is  sold  by  the  corn- merchant, 
and  he  is  turned  out  upon  the  unfeeling  world,' to  beg  his  bread  as  a  religious  men- 
dicant, or,  to  perish.  ^  ' 

The  tax  to  the  Company,  I  am  informed  by  the  natives,  is  in  proportion  to  the  va- 
lue of  the  land  :  in  some  places,  where  the  mulberry  plant  for  silk-worms  is  reared, 
the  tax  is  more  than  five  roopees  a  bigha;*  where  rice,  &c.  are  cultivated,  the  tax 
fluctuates  from  eight  anas  to  two  roopees  the  bigha. 

■ 

About  the  middle  of  February,  if  there  should  be  rain,  the  farmer  ploughst  his, 
ground  for  rice  for  the  first  time;  and  again  in  March  or  April :  the  last  ploughing 
is  performed  with  great  care,  and  if  there  have  been  rain,   the  ground  is  weeded. 
Sometimes  rain,  at  this  period,  is  delayed  fifteen  days  or  a  month;  but  in  all  cases  the 
land  is  ploughed  three  times  before  sowing.  Two  good  bullocks,  worth  from  eight  to 

*  A  bigha  is  in  some  parts  eighty,  in  others  eighty-three,  and  in  others  eighty-sevpn  cubi(s  square.  The  lands 
on  which  the  iodigo  plant  is  CQltivated  also  pay  a  greater  tax  than  rice  landH.  **  The  maniif&ciure  of  indigo  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  known  and  practised  in  India  at  the  earliest  period,  sa}  s  Mr.  Colebrookc.  From  this  coun- 
try, whence  the  dye  obtains  its  name,  Europe  was  anciently  supplied  with  it,  until  the  produce  of  America  en- 
grossed the  market.  Within  a  very  late  period,  the  enterprize  of  a  few  Europeans  in  Bengal  has  revived  the  ex- 
portation of  indigo,  but  it  has  been  mostly  manufactured  by  themselves.  The  nicety  of  the  process,  by  nhicb  the 
indigo  is  made,  demands  a  skilful  and  experienced  eye.  The  indigo  of  Bengal,  so  far  as  its  natural  quality  may 
besolely  considered,  is  superior  to  that  of  North  America,  and  equal  to  the  best  of  South  America.  Little,  how- 
ever, has  hitherto  been  gained  by  the  speculation.       The  succes&ful  plapters  are  few ;  the  unsuccessful,  numer* 


0U8,'* 


+  A  Bengal  plough  is  the  most  simple  instrnment  imaginable :  if  consists  of  a  crooked  piece  of  wood,  sharp- 
ened at  one  end,  and  covered  with  a  plate  of  iron  which  forms  theplough*&hare.  A  Mooden  handle,  about  two 
feet  long,  is  fixed  to  the  other  end  cross- nays;  and  in  the  midst  a  long  straight  piece  of  wood,  or  bamboo, called 
the  ec)ha,  vrhich  goes  between  the  bullocks,  and  falls  on  the  middleof  the  yoke,  to  which  it  bangs  by  means  of  j% 
peg,  and  is  tied  by  a  string.  The  yoke  is  a  neat  instrnment,  and  lies  over  the  necks  of  two  bullocks,  jnst  before 
the  hump,  and  has  two  pegs  descending  on  the  side  of  each  botlock*s  neck,  b^  means  of  w  bich  it  is  tied  with  a 
cord  under  the  throat.  There  is  only  one  man,  or  boy,  to  each  plough,  who>ith  one  band  holds  the  plough,  and  wiib 
the  other  guides  the  animals,  by  pulliog  them  this  or  that  way  by  the  tail,  and  d  living  them  forwnrO  vrith  a  stick. 

J2 
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sixteen  roopees  each,  will  plough,  in  one  season,   fifteen  or  twenty  bighas  ofland^ 
and,  if  very  good  cattle,  twenty-five  bighas.*  Horses  are  never  used  in  agriculture. 

.The  farmer,  about  the  beginning  of  May,  casts  his  seed  into  the  ground,  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  the  English  farmer ;  and  harrows  it  with  an  instrument  like  a  lad- 
der;  upon  which  a  man  stands  to  press  it  down. 

After  sowing,  the  field  is  watched  during  the  day  to  keep  off  the  birds.  If  there 
should  not  be  rain  in  four  or  five  days  after  sowing,  and  if  the  sun  should  be  very  hot, 
the  seed  is  nearly  destroyed,  and  in  some  cases,  the  ploughing  and  sowing  are  re- 
peated. The  farmer  preserves  the  best  of  his  corn  for  seed;  twenty-four  pounds  of 
which,  worth  about  two  anas,  are  in  general  sufficient  for  one  bigha.  Should  he  be 
obliged  to  buy  seed,  it  will  cost  double  the  sum  it  would  have  done  in  the  time  of 
harvest.  . 

When  the  rice  has  grown  half  a  foot  high,  the  farmer,  to  prevent  its  becoming  too 
rank,  also  to  loosen  the  earth,  and  destroy  the  weeds,  draws  over  it  a  piece  of  wood 
with  spikes  in  it ;  and  when  itis  a  loot  high,  he  weeds  it.t 

The  corn  being  nearly  ripe,  the  farmer  erects  a  stage  of  bamboos  in  his  field,  suf- 
ficiently higK  to  be  a  refuge  from  wild  beasts,  covers  it  with  thatch,  and  places  a  ser* 
vant  there  to  watch,  especially  during  the  night.  When  a  bufialo,  or  a  wild  hog, 
comes  into  the  field,  the  keeper  takes  a  wisp  of  lighted  straw  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 
other  a  dried  skin  containing  broken  bricks,  pots,  &c.  bound  up  on  all  sides,  and  in 
this  manner  he  approaches  the  animal,  shaking  his  lighted  straw,  and  making  aloud 
noise,  on  which  it  immediately  runs  away. 

*  The  bliastru  directi,  that  the  husbandmjEin  shall  not  ploojrh  with  less  than  foDr  bullocks,  bat  this  is  not  attend- 
ed to,  as  many  are  not  rich  enough  to  buy  and  maintain  four  bullocks.    If  a  farmer  plough  with  a  cow  or  a  bul- 
lock, and  not  with  a  buU,  the  shastrii  pronounces  all  the  produce  of  his  ground  unclean,  and  unfit  to  be  used  in    " 
any  religious  ceremony.   It  has  become  quite  common,  however,  at  present,  to  ploUgh  with  bullocks,  and  in  the 
eusiern  parts  of  Bengal  many  yoke  cows  to  the  plough. 

f  Land,  after  it  has  been  ploughed,  is  cleaned  with  a  half-hooked  knife,  called  nirencc  ;  and,  as  it  becomet 
inconceivably  more  foul  than  inEngland,this  part  of  the  farmer's  labour  is  very  great.         A  very  excellent  in- 
strument in  the  form  of  a  hoe,  with  a  handle  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  the  iroo  us  wide  and  strong  as  a 
spade,  called  akooddalii,  answer#lhe  purpose  of  Fpade  and  hoe. 
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In  the  m  iddle  of  August,  about  four  months  after  sowing,  the  farmer  cuts  his  corn 
with  a  sickle  resembling  in  shape  that  used  in  England ;  the  corn  is  thenl)ouud  iu 
sheaves,  and  thi-own  on  the  ground,  where  it  remains  two  or  three  dajs :  it  is  never 
reared  up  to  drj^ :  some  even  carry  it  home  the  day  it  is  cut.  Eight  persons  will  cut  a 
bigha  in  a  day.  Each  labourer  receives  about  two-pence  a  day,  beside  tobacco,  oil  to 
rub  on  his  body,  &c.*  When  the  corn  is  dry,  the  harvest-folks  generally  put  the 
sheaves,  which  are  very  light,  on  their  heads,  and  carry  them  home,  each  person  tak- 
ing twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  small  sheaves :  a  few  farmers  carry  the  produce  on  bul- 
locks.    The  poor  are  permitted  to  glean  the  fields  after  harvest,  as  in  Europe. 

The  rice  having  been  brought  home,  some  pile  it  in  round  stacks,  and  others  imme* 
diately  separate  it  from  the  husk  with  bullocks;  in  performing  which  operation,  the 
fiu*mer  fastens  two  or  more  bullocks  together,  side  by  side,  and  drives  them  round 
upon  a  quantity  of  sheaves  spread  upon  the  ground :  in  about  three  hours,  one  layer, 
weighing  about  thirty  miins,  will  thus  be  trodden  out.  The  Bengal  farmers  ^  muzzle 
the  ox  in  treading  out  the  corn,'  till  the  upper  sheaves  are  trodden  to  mere  straw, 
and  then  unmuzzle  them  ;  a  few  muzzle  them  altogether.  After  the  corn  has  been 
separated  from  the  straw,  one  person  lets  it  fall  from  his  hands,  while  others,  with 
large  hand-fans,  winnow  it ;  which  operation  having  been  performed,  the  fkrmer  either 
deposits  the  corn  in  what  is  called  a  gola,  or  sends  it  to  the  corn-merchant,  to  clear 

_  ■ 

ofi^his  debt.— The  gola  is  alow  round  house,  in  which  the  corn  is  deposited  upon  a 
stage,  and  held  in  on  all  sides  by  a  frame  of  bamboos  lined  with  mats,  containing  a 
door  in  the  side. — The  farmer  piles  his  straw  in  stacks,  and  sells  it,  or  gives  it  to  his 
cattle.  In  Bengal,  grass  is  never  cut  and  dried  like  hay  ;  and  in  the  dry  season  when 
there  is  no  grass,  cattle  are  fed  with  straw :  the  scythe  is  unknown  to  the  Bengal  far- 
mer,  who  cuts  even  his  grass  with  the  sickle. 

N 

•  I 

/ 

In  April,  the  farmer  sows  other  lands  for  his  second  and  principal  harvest ;  at 
which  time,  as  it  is  meant  to  be  transplanted,  he  sows  a  great  quantity  of  rice  in  a  small 
space.  About  the  middle  of  July,  he  ploughs  another  piece  of  ground,  which,  as  the 
rains  have  set  in^  is  now  become  as  soft  as  mud,  and  to  this  place  he  transplants  thd 

*  Some  fiu-fDerf  pay  the  Ubourtra  in  kiod. 
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rice  which  he  sowed  in  Apri],  and  which  is  embanked  to  retain  the  water.  The 

rice  stands  in  water,  more  or  less,  during  the  three  following  months  :  if  there  should 
be  a  deficiency  of  rain  after  the  transplanting,  the  farmer  resorts  to  watering  the 
field.      In  N  ovember  or  December  he  reaps  this  crop,  which  is  greater  or  less  than  , 
the  former  according  to  the  soil  and  siruation. 

For  watering  land,  an  instrument  called  a  jantu  is  often  used  in  the  north  of  Ben« 
gal :  it  consists  of  a  hollow  trough  of  wood,  about  fifteen  feet  long,  six  inches  wide, 
and  ten  inches  deep,  and  which  is  placed  on  an  horizontal  beam^  Ijing  on  bamboos  fix« 
ed  in  the  bank  of  a  pond,  or  river,  in  the  form  of  a  gallows.  One  end  of  the  trough 
rests  upon  the  bank,  where  a  gutter  is  prepared  to  carry  off  the  water;  and  the  other 
is  dipped  in  the  water,  by  a  man  standing  on  a  stage  near  that  end,  and  plunging  it 
in  with  his  foot.  A  long  bamboo,  with  a  large  weight  of  earth  at  the  farther  end 
of  it,  is  fastened  to  that  end  of  thejantti  near  the  river,  and  passing  over  the  gallows 
before  mentioned,  poises  up  the  jantii  full  of  water,  and  causes  it  to  empty  itself  into 
the  gutter.  One  jantu  will  raise  water  three  feet ;  and  by  placing  these  troughs  one 
above  another,  water  may  be  raised  to  any  height.  Sometimes,  where  the  hei^^ht  is 
greater,  the  water  is  thrown  into  small  reservoirs  or  pits,  at  a  proper  height  above 
each  other,  and  sufficiently  deep  to  admit  the  next  jantn  to  be  plunged  low  enon<^h 
to  fill  it.  Water  is  sometimes  thus  conveyed  to  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more,  on 
every  side  of  a  large  reservoir  of  water.  In  other  parts  of  Bengal,  they  have  diill  r- 
ent  methods  of  raising  water,  but  the  principle  is  the  same:  in  the  south,  1  believe, 
they  commonly  use  baskets. 

Where  the  lands  are  good,  and  situated  by  the  side  of  water  which  will  not  be  dried 
up  till  the  plant  is  matured,  a  third  harvest  is  obtained.*  In  January,  the  farmer 
sows  rice  on  slips  of  land  near  water,  and,  as  it  grows,  waters  it  like  a  garden.  If  the 
water  retire  to  a  great  distance,  he  transplants  it  nearer  to  the  water;  and  about  the 
middle  or  close  of  April,  he  cuts  and  gathers  it. 

Rice  is  the  staff  of  life  in  Bengal,  far  beyond  what  bread  is  in  England ;  and  in- 
deed boiled  rice,  with  greens,  spices,  &c.  fried  in  oil,  is  almost  the  only  food  of  the 

*  A  fourth  harvest  is  obtained  in  the  Dinagepore  and  other  dislrictf. 
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natives.  Split  pease  boiled,  or  fried  fish,  are  sometimes  added,  according  to  a  per« 
son's  taste  and  cast.  F]e8h,  milk,  and  wheat  flour^  are  comparatively  little  eaten  : 
flesh  is  forbidden  by  the  rules  of  the  cast>*  and  milk  is  too  dear  for  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  except  in  very  small  quantities.  A  Hindoo  should  not  be  capricious 
.about  his  food,  unless  he  be  rich,  and  then  indeed  his  dish  may  be  made  up  in  twenty 
different  ways,  either  sweet  or  acid,  hot  with  spices,  or  cooled  with  greens,  roots, 

fruits,  &c.  The  Hindoos  eat  vast  quantities  ofsweatmeats;  prepared  chiefly  with 
rice  and  sugar» 

'In  those  countries  where  the  greatest  quantities  are  produced,  in  a  plentiful  sea- 
ton,  rice  not  separated  from  the  husk  is  sold  at  about  four  munst  for  a  roopee ;  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  great  cities,  and  af  a  distance  from  the  corn  districts,  the  price 
is  necessarily  higher.  In  cleaning  the  rice,  more  than  half  is  found  to  be  husk.  The 
person  who  separates  it  from  the  husk,  j:  receives  for  his  trouble,  out  of  sixteen  s^rs, 

about  one  s6r,  together  with  that  which  falls  as  dust  in  the  cleaning.  Such  rice  as 
people  of  the  middling  ranks  eat,  is  sold,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  at  one 
roopee  eight  anas,  or  two  roopees^  a  man ;  but  in  the  districts  where  the  land  is  most 
productive,  rice  is  extremely  cheap,  not  being  more  than  ten  or  twelve  anas  a  mna. 
In  some  distpcts  the  rice  is  very  white,  thin,  and  sihall,  and  this  is  esteemed  the  best; 
in  others  it  is  much  larger  in  size,  but  neither  so  clean  nor  so  sweet.     The  districts 

I 

about  Patna,  Rdngpore,  Dinagepore,  Jnngipore,  Dhaka,  Beerbhoom,  &c.  produce 
▼ery  great  quantities  of  rice ;  from  which  places  it  is  sent  to  Calcutta,  Moorshiidabad^ 
and  other  large  cities. 

In  the  year  1767,  there  was  a  famine  in  Bengal,^  when  eight  out  of  every  ten  per- 

*  Nothiai;  can  eiceed  the  abhorrence  expressed  by  (he  Hindoos  at  the  idea  of  kUling;.cows,and  eating  beef, 
and  yet  the  v6dfi  itself  commands  the  slaufi^hter  of  cows  for  sacrifice,  and  several  pooranus  relate,  that  at  a  sacri* 
ficc  offered  by  Yishwamitrii,  the  bramhGns  devoured  10,000  cows  which  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice. 

f  That  is,  about  320  lbs. 

X  Rice  is  separated  from  the  husk  by  the  dhenkee  or  pedal,  which  is  set  np  near  the  house,  and  used  when* 
ever  needed.  In  larj^e  towns,  cleaning  rice  is  a  trade,  followed  by  different  casts.  As  the  rice  is  made  wet  be> 
fore  it  is  cleaned,  the  Hindoos  are  often  upbraided  as  having  lost  cast  by  eating  rice  which  ban  b^en  made  wf  t 
by  Musiilmans,  and  others. 

■ 

h  S  In  the  Pfinjab,  in  1785|  a  million  of  people  are  said  to  have  died  by  famine. 
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sons  are  said  to  have  died.  The  year  before  the  famine,  the  harvest  was  deficient 
through  the  want  of  rain,  and  during  the  next  year  there  was  comparatively  no  rain. 
Those  possessed  of  property  were  able,  of  course,  to  procure  provisions  betterthan 
others,  and  more  of  them  survived ;  but  in  some  houses,  not  more  than  one  person, 
and  in  others  not  a  soul,  was  left  alive  ! 

Beside  rice,  the  Bengal  farmer  cultivates  wheat,  barley,  pulse  or  liguminous  plants 
of  different  sorts,  mustard,^  the  indigo  plant,  linseed,  turnips,  radishes  of  one  kind, 
sugar-canes,  ginger,  turmeric;,  tobacco,  &c.  In  siiady  situations,  where  the  soil  is 
^rich  and  loamy,  ginger  and  turmeric  flourish;  the  former  is  usually  sold  green;  and 
only  a  small  portion  dried  for  consumption;  the  latter  is  sold  in  a  powdered  state. 
Amongst  other  kinds  of  pulse,  the  principal  are,  mushoorri^f  and  boota^  The  cul- 
tivation of  the  plantain  is  a  profitable  branch  of  husbandry. 


Trees  are  rented  in  Bengal :  a  mango  tree  for  one  roopee  annually  i%  a  cocoa-nut, 
for  eight  anas;  a  jack,  one  roopee  ;  a  tamarind,  one  roopee;  a  betel-nut,  four  anas; 
a  tain,  four  anas ;  a  date,  two  anas ;  a  vilwn,  four  anas ;  a  lime  tree^  four  anas. 
The  palms  are  rented  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  liquor  which  is  extracted  from  them ; 
with  the  juice  of  the  date,  molasses  and  sugar  are  made;  and  the  juice  of  the  tain  is 
used  like  yeast.  The  trunks  of  some  of  the  tala  trees  present  the  appearance  of  a  se- 
ries of  steps,  the  bark  having  been  cut  at  interstices  from  top  to  bottom,  to  permit 
the  juice  to  ooze  out.  The  liquor  falls  from  a  stick  (driven  into  the  trunk)  into  a 
pan  suspended  from  the  tree. 

*  Three  kinds  are  usuilly  cultivated,  shiirslia,  nyee,  and  slivrctS-sh&raha.  The  first  is  the  most  esteemed, 
f  Brvum  lens.  X  C)icer  arictinuin.        ^  Hindoo  kings  foroierl}'  planted,  as  acts  of  merit,  as  many  as  a  hun- 

dred thousand  mango  trees  in  one  orchard,  and  gave  them  to  the  bramhiina,  or  to  th«  public.  The  orchard,  sayi 
the  anthor  of  Remarks  on  the  Husbandry  and  Internal  Commerce  nf  Bengal,  **  is  what  chiefly  contributes  to  at- 
tach the  peasant  to  his  native  soil.  He  feels  a  superstitio'is  predilection  for  the  trees  planted  by  hfs  ances>tor, 
and  derives  comfort  and  even  profit  from  their  fruit.  Orchards  of  mango  trees  diversify  the  plains  in  every  part 
of  Bengal.  The  delicious  fruit,  exuberantly  borne  by  them,  is  a  wholesome  variety  in  the  diet  of  the  Indian, 
and  affords  him  gratification  and  even  nourishment.  The  palmyra  abounds  in  Yehar :  the  juice  extracted  by 
wounding  its  summit  becomes,  when  fermented,  an  intoxicating  beverage,  which  is  eagerly  sought  by  numerous 
Datives,  \\ho  violate  the  precepts  of  both  the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  religions,  by  the  use  of  inebriating  liquors. 
The  cocoa  nut  thrives  in  those  parts  of  Bengal  which  are  not  remote  from  the  tropic  :  this  nut  contains  a  milky 
Juice  grateful  to  the  palate,  and  is  so  much  sought  by  the  Indian,  that  it  e?en  becomei  ao  object  of  ezporution 

to 
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Towards  the  latter  end  of  October,  the  Ciriner  sows  wheat,  or  any  of  the  other  ar- 
ticles mentioned  above,  on  new  land,  or  on  that  from  which  the  first  harvest  of  rice 
was  raised;  and  in  the  beginning  of  March,  the  wheat,  barley,  &c.  are  ripe.  These 
kinds  of  grain  are  cut  with  the  sickle;  they  are  not  trodden  out  by  oxen,  but  beaten 
with  a  stick;  and  are  laid  up  in  golas.  The  price  of  wheat,  in  plentiful  times  and 
places,  is  about  one  mun,  and  of  barley  about  two  mons,  for  a  roopee.  The  natives 
of  Bengal  seldom  eat  wheat  or  barley,  so  that  the  consumption  of  these  articles  in  the 
lower  provinces  is  not  great ;  the  few  who  do,  boil  the  wheat  like  rice,  and  eat  it  with 
greens  and  spices  fried  in  oil;*  Barley  is  sometimes  fried  and  pounded,  and  the  flour 
eaten,  mixed  with  molasses,  sugar,  curds,  tamarinds,  plantains,  or  some  other  vege- 
table; and  is  also  offered  to  the  gods  and  deceased  ancestors.  In  some  of  the  upper 
provinces,  the  wheat  and  barley  are  very  excellent;  and  in  those  parts  the  consump* 
lion  is  considerable. 

« 

The  different  kinds  of  pulse  cultivated  in  Bengal  are  commonly  split,  and  fried  for 
food ;  pulse  makes  also  a  part  of  the  offerings  to  the  gods ;  the  comsumption  isthere- 
fore  pretty  large.    Pease  are  sold  at  three  or  four  muns  for  the  roopee. 

From  the  seeds  of  the  mustard  plant  the  natives  make  the  common  oil,  which  they 

io  distant  provinces.  "The  date  tree  i^roivs  every  where,  but  especially  in  Vebar ;  the  wounded  tmnk  of  this 
tree  yields  a  juice  which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  palmyra,  and  from  which  sugar  is  not  unfrequently  extracted. 
Flaotaiions  of  areca  are  common  in  the  centrical  partsof  Bengal :  its  nut,  which  is  universally  consumed  through- 
out India,  aifords  considerable  profit  to  the  planters.  The  bassia  thrives  even  oo  the  poorest  soils,  and  abounds 
in  the  hilly  district! :  its  inflated  enrols  arc  esculent  and  nutritious,  and  yield  by  distillation  an  intoxicating  spt-' 
rit ;  and  the  oil,  which  is  expressed  from  its  seeds,  is,  in  mountainous  countries,  a  common  substitute  for  butter. 
—Chimps  of  bamboos,  which,  when  once  planted,  continue  to  flourish  so  long  as  they  are  not  too  abruptly  thtn« 
DCd,  supply  the  peasant  with  materials  for  his  buildings,  and  may  also  yield  him  profit."  The  bamboo  is  appli- 
ed to  innumerable  uses  by  the  natives:  as,  for  the  roofs,  posts,  sides,  and  doors  of  their  houses;  the  oars  and 
roofs  of  their  boats,  their  baskets,  mats,  umbrellas,  fences,  palanqueens,  fishing  rods,  scaflTolding,  ladders, 
frames  for  clay  idols,  Ac.  &c.  A  native  christian  was  one  day,  in  the  presence  of  the  author,  shewing  the 
necessity  and  importance  of  early  discipline:  to  illustrate  his  proposition,  he  referred  (o  the  bamboo  used  in  a 
wedding  palanqueen,  which,  when  quite  young,  is  bept  at  both  ends,  to  rest  on  the  bearers'  shoulders,  and  it 
tied  and  made  to  grow  in  this  shape,  which  it  retains  ever  after,  so  that,  at  the  time  of  cutting,  it  is  fit  for  use. 

•  Flour  is  ground  by  the  hand,  by  diflTerent  casts  of  Hindoos,  and  not  unfrequently  by  women.  The  stones  are 
round,  about  three  cubits  in  circumference,  and  are  made  rough  on  the  face  with  a  cbissel,  and  laid  one  upon 
another,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  uppermost  to  let  down  the  corn.  A  piece  of  wood  as  a  handle  Is 

/asteiicdin  (he  uppermost,  taking  hold  of  which  the  person  turns  it  roaad,  aod  the  flour  foils  out  at  the  edges. 
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generally  use  for  lamps,  for  anointing  their  bodies,  and  for  mixing  with  their  boiled 
rici» ;  the  refuse  of  the  seed  the^  give  to  cattle  for  food.  When  cheap,  this  oil  is 
sold  at  ten  or  eleven  sera  the  roopee.* — From  the  seed  of  the  sesamum  they  also 
make  oil,  which  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  last;  the  voidyus  also  use  it  as  a 
medicine. — From  the  seed  of  the  flax  plantt  they  make  linseed  oil,  which  is  eaten, 
burnt  in  lamps,  and  used  to  anoint  the  body.  The  oilman  usually  mixes  mustard 
seed  with  this,  to  promote  the  expression  of  the  oil,  which  so  injures  its  quality,  that 

it  is  unfit  for  painting,  &c.  Of  the  pure  linseed  oil,  four  or  five  sers,  and  of  the 
mixed,  ten  scrs,  are  sold  for  a  roopee.  Cows  eat  the  refuse  of  the  seed  after  the  oil 
is  extracted. — From  the  seeds  of  the  taragoon6  plant  the  natives  make  the  oil  which 
goes  by  this  name,  and  which  is  only  used  in  lamps  :  it  is  sold  at  twelve  sers  for  a 
roopee. — From  the  seeds  of  the  ricinus,  castor  oil  is  made,  which  is  used  for  lamps, 
and  also  as  a  medicine  for  the  rheumatism. 

The  cotton  plant  is  extensively  cultivated  by  the  farmers  of  Bengal,  who  sow  the 
seed  in  October,  and  gather  the  produce  in  April,  May  or  June.  After  the  farmer 
has  dried  the  seed  vessels,  he  takes  out  the  cotton,  and  sells  it  to  merchants  and 
others,  in  plentiful  seasons,  at  four  roopees  the  mun,  but  when  more  scarce,  at  six  and 
even  eight  roopees. 

Opium,  says  Mr.  Colebrooke,  is  provided  in  the  provinces  of  Vehar  and  Benares. 
Tlie  most  tedious  occupation  is  that  of  gathering  the  opium,  which  for  more  than 
a  fortnight  employs  several  persons  in  making  incisions  in  each  capsule  in  the  even- 
ing, and  scraping  oiF  the  exuded  juice  in  the  morning.  If  the  greater  labour  be  .con- 
sidered, the  produce  ofabigha  of  poppy,  reckoned  at  seven  roopees  eight  anas,  is 
not  more  advantageous  than  the  cultivation  of  corn. 

Tobacco,  it  Is  probable,  adds  the  same  writer,  was  unknown  to  India,  as  well  as 
to  Europe,  before  the  discovery  of  America.  It  appears,  from  a  proclamation  of  Ja- 

•  A  ser  is  about  two  poands :  forty  ser  is  a  mun.  +  The  nalives  know  nothiog  of  the  use  of  ihii  fibre 

<•  make  (bread. 
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hangSr's,  mentioned  by  that  prince  in  bis  own  memoirs,  that  it  was  introduced  by  Eu- 
ropeans into  India,  either  in  his,  nr  in  the  preceding  reign.  The  plant  is  now  culti- 
vated in  every  part  of  Hindoost'han.  It  requires  as  good  soil  as  opium,  and  the 
ground  must  be  as  well  manured.  Though  it  be  not  absolutely  limited  to  the  same 
provinces,  its  culture  prevails  mostly  in  the  northern  and  western  districts.  It  is  thin- 
ly scattered  in^the  southern  and  eastern  provinces.  In  these,  it  is  seldom  seen  but 
upon  made  ground  ;  in  those  it  occupies  the  greatest  part  of  the  rich  land,  which  it 
interspersed  among  the  habitations  of  the  peasantry. 

Radishes  and  turnips  are  eaten  raw  by  the  natives,  or  fried  and  eaten  with  rice ; 
but  are  never  given  to  cattle.  The  egg^  plant,  and  several  species  of  capsicum,  says 
Dr.  Carey,  are  also  cultivated  in  Bengal.  The  fruit  of  this  plant  is  much  used  all  over 
India  as  an  article  of  food,  as  is  the  capsicum  to  give  a  pungent  taste  to  several  In- 
dian dishes.       Other  plants  also  are  cultivated  as  articles  of  food.        The  cucurbi- 
taceous  plants  are  often  sown  in  the  fields :  the  sorts  most  cultivated  are  cucumbers 
of  two  sorts,  korula,^  torvoojn,3  doodhkooshee,^  jhinga,^  tnriiee,^  kankrolu,?  laoo,® 
kuddoo,9  koomurfi,*  or  pumpkin.  The  three  last  are  suffered  to  run  upon  the  thatch 
of  the  huts  of  the  poor,  and  sometimes  upon  a  bamboo  stage,  and  produce  fruit  suf- 
ficient for  the  expenditure  of  the  cultivators,  besides  furnishing  a  large  quantity  for 
the  market.      The  sweet  potatoe  ;f  another  variety  of  a  white  colour,  and  a  small 
species  of  yam,  the  root  of  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  goose's  egg,  are  cultivated  in 
Bengal.    Three  varieties  of  the  kachnj:  of  the  Hindoos  occupies  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  soil  of  some  districts,  and  the  produce*  is  as  important  as  potatoes  to  the 
people  of  England.  Q    The  sugarcane  is  pretty  generally  cultivated  in  Bengal ;  num- 
bers plant  this  cane  in  corners  of  their  fields,  that  they  may  obtain  molasses  for  their 
private  use.         The  following  is  the  method  of  cultivation :  in  March,  at  the  time 
of  cutting  the  canes,  the  farmer  cuts  off  the  tops,  and  plants  them  in  mud,  by  the  side 

1  Solanam  McIoDgena.        2  Momordica  caranlia.         3  Cacarbita  citroHus.         4  Trichosanthes  angn  na 
(  Luffa  peDtangala.     6  Lofiaacutangula.     7  Momordica  mixta.     8  Cocurbita  lageoaria.     9  Cucurbitaalba. 

•  Cncurbita  pepo.  +  Coovolvalus  batatas.     '  }  Arum  csculentum. 

|]  Sf  c  Remarks  od  the  state  of  Agriculture  in  the  district  of  Dio^gepore,  by  (he  Rev.  Dr.  Carey.      Miaiit 
HuearcheSf  toI.z. 
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/ofa  piece  of  water.  Thej  remain  in  this  state  about  ten  or  fifteen  days,  during  which 
lime  he  ploughs  the  ground  which  is  to  receive  them  eight  or  ten  times  over,  till  the 
earth  is  reduced  to  powder.  Taking  the  cuttings  out  ofthe  mud,  he  strips  offall  the 
leaves  a  second  time,  and  makes  the  stalk  quite  smooth ;  and  then  plants  them  in  holes 
made  at  proper  distances,  putting  two  or  three  cuttings  in  each  hole.  At  this  time 
he  waters  and  raises  the  mould  round  them ;  some  put  the  refuse  of  linseed  mixed  with 
water  upon  the  soil  which  surrounds  them.  In  general,  abput  this  time  rain  de- 

scends.* In  twenty  days  more  he  weeds  the  ground  around  the  young  canes,  and, 
should  there  have  been  no  rain,  he  again  waters  them.  The  leaves  have  now  put 
forth,  and  the  young  plants  arisen  :  he  strips  these  leaves  partly  off,  and  wraps  them 
round  the  canes,  that  the  wind  may  havfe  access  to  the  plants ;  and  he  repeats  this 

several  times,  and  waters  and  weeds  them  as  it  may  be  needful  during  the  six  follow- 
ing]months.         In  December  or  January,  he  cuts  the  canes,  and  sells  them  in  the 

market,  or  makes  molasses.f 

The  mill  used  in  this  work  is  ofthe  most  simple  and  clumsy  construction:  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  about  seven  cubits  long,  is  put  into  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  about  two 

*The  Benfral  cultivator,  Ihoagh  destitute  of  a  barometer,  is  commonly  very  sa^acioos  in  his  proj^ostications 
about  the  weather.  Hin  reasoning  on  this  subject  are  exactly  like  those  of  the  Jens,  Matt.  xvi.  9, 3.  As  in 
tome  parts  of  the  year  his  all  depends  on  rain,  he  dislikes  very  much  **  clouds  without  water/*  and  can  feel 
the  force  ofthe  latter  comparison  when  applied  to  the  wicke  d,  much  more  strongly  than  a  person  livings  in  a 
climate  like  that  of  England. 

» 

+  Ti^e  sugarcane,  says  Mr.  Colebrooke,  whose  very  name  was  scarcely  known  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Europe,  grew  luxuriantly  throughouC  Bengal  in  the  remotest  tiroes.  From  India  it  was  introduced  into  Arabia, 
and  thence  into  Europe  and  Africa.  A  sudden  rise  in  the  pric^  of  sugar  in  Great  Britain,  partly  cansed  by  a  fai- 
lure in  the  crops  of  the^West  Indies,  and  partly  by  the  increasing  consumption  of  this  article  throughout  Europe, 
ivas  felt  as  a  serious  evil  by  the  British  nation.  Their  eyes  were  turned  for  relief  towards  Bengal ;  and  not  in 

vain.    An  immediate  supply  was  obtained  from  this  country ;  and  the  exportation  of  sugar  from  Bengal  to  Eu- 
rope, which  had  commenced  a  few  yean  earlier,  still  continues ;  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  annually  increased  to 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  it.    From  Benares  to  Rling-pooru,  from  the  borders  of  Awim  to  those  of  Kt&(iik&, 
there  is  scarcely  a  district  in  Bengal,  or  its  dependant  provinces,  wherein  the  sugarcane  does  not  flourish.        It 
thrives  most  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Benares,V<^har,R&ng-pooru,Veerbhoomee,  Vfirdhfimantt,  andM^dinee- 
pooriSi;  it  is  successfully  cultivated  in  all:  and  there  seem  to  be  no  other  bounds  to  the  possible  production  of  sugar 
in  Bengal  but  the  limits  of  the  demand  and  consequent  vent  of  it.  The  growth  for  home  consumption, and  for  the 
Inland  trade,  is  vast,  and  it  only  needs  encouragement  to  equal  the  demand  of  Europe  also.        It  is  cheaply  pro- 
duced, and  frugally  manufactured.         Raw  sugar,  prepared  in  a  mode  peculiar  to  India,  but  analogous  Xo  the 
"liroccss  of  making  muscovado,  costs  less  than  five  shillings  sterling  per  cwt.         An  equal  quantity  of  muscovado 
sugar  might  be  Iiere  made  at  little  more  than  this  cost ;  whereas,  in  the  British  West  Indies,  it  cannot  be  afford-* 
ed  for  six  times  that  price. 
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cttbits,  kaviii;  three  cubits  above gpround,  excavated  at  the  top  about  a  foot  deep,  and 
perforated,  near  the  bottom,  to  let  out  the  liquor.  Into  this  excavation  fiilU  another 
trunk  of  a  tree  like  a  pestle,  which  passes  through  a  hollow  piece  of  wood  fe^em- 
bling  a  hopper,  in  which  is  placed  the  cane,  cut  into  small  lengths.  From  this  pestle 
igfliuspended  a  lever,  to  which  five  or  six  bullocks  are  fastened  to  draw  it  round,  and 
thus  bruise  the  sugarcane.  A  board  is  hung  to  the  lever,  and  stones  put  on  it,  tp 
preserve  the  balance.  Sometimes  a  man  sits  on  this  board  for  this  purpose,  and  goes 
round  with  the  machine.  To  prevent  the  lever  from  sinking  down,  it  is  tied  to  the 
top  of  the  trunk  which  is  fastened  in  the  ground.  This  mill  is  called  Mohashala. 
The  oil  mill  is  upon  the  same  construction,  but  smaller,  and  requires  only  one  bul- 
lock. The  Hindoos  have  another  mill,  called  Churkee,  which  is  in  the  form  of  two 
screws,  rolling  one  upon  another.  At  each  end  two  persons  sit  to  turn  the  sVrewi 
round ;  and  in  the  middle,  on  each  side,  two  other  persons  sit,  and  receive  and  give 
back  the  lengths  of  the  cane  till  the  juice  is  sufficiently  squeezed  out.  A  pan  is  put 
beneath  to  receive  the  juice,  which  is  afterwards  boiled  once  into  molasses,  from 
which  the  Hindoos  make  sugar,  sugar-candy,  and  many  sorts  of  sweetmeats. 

No  argument,  says  Mr.  Colebrooke,  occurs  against  the  probability  of  annotto, 
madder,  coffee,  cocoa,  cochineal,  and  even  tea,  thriving  in  British  India.  .  India 
does  furnish  aloes,  asafcetida,  benzoin,  camphire,  cardamums,  cassia  lignea  and  cas- 
sia buds,  arrangoes,  cowries^  China  root,*  cinnabar,  cloves,  cinnamon,  nutmegs, 
mace,  elephants'  teeth,  gums  of  various  kinds,  mother  of  pearl,  pepper,  (quicksilver, 
and  rhubarb,  from  China,)  sago,  scammony,  s^nna,  and  saffron;  and  might  furnish 
anise,  coriander,  and  cumin  seeds,  and  many  other  objects,  which  it  would  be  tedious 
to  enumerate. 

The  soil  of  the  lower  parts  of  Bengal,  as  far  as  the  tide  reaches,  is  a  porous  clay, 
on  a  subtratum  of  very  black  clay,  which  lies  at  a  greater  or  less  depth,  according 
to  circumstances.  That  of  the  middle  parts  of  Bengal  is  a  rich  deep  loam,  and  that 

of  the  uppef  parts  north  of  the  Ganges,  is  diversified  with  loam  and  day;  most  of 

I* 

*  China  root  grows  nataraUy  on  the  moDDtains  near  Sylbet ;  has  been  introduced  into  the  Mifsion  Garden, 
Seramporeyand  misht  be  caltivated  to  any  extent. 
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the  lower  lands,  on  the  margins  of  the  rivers,  being  loamy,  and  the  highei  lanil«  da  v. 
In  some  instances,  however,  this  order  is  inverted,  the  lower  parts  being  clijy,  and 
the  high  lands  loam.     The  Hindoos  seldom  manure  their  land.* 

The  author  collected  observations  on  the  state  of  the  weather  in  Bengal,  during 
the  year  IS04,  which  were  presented  to  the  reader  at  large  in  the  former  edition: 
the  result  of  the  whole  will  be  found  in  the  follow  ing  sum^mary,  which  he  knows  not 
where  to  introduce  with  more  propriety  than  in  this  place  : 

From  that  statement  it  appeared,  that  in  what  the  natives  call  the  cold,  or  harvest, 
season,  viz.  from  about  the  middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of  January,  the  ther- 
mometer stood,  in  November,  at  from  75  to  80;  in  December,  from  66  to  70. 

In  the  dewy  season,  viz.  from  the  middle  of  January  to  the  same  period  in  March, 
the  thermometer  was  from  71  to  88.  In  the  former  part  of  January  it  was  very  cold, 
but  afterwards,  (in  consequence  of  the  haziness  of  the  atmosphere),  it  became  warm- 
er, and  the  thermometer  ascended  up  to  90.  Still,  however,  down  to  the  end  of  Fe- 
bruary, the  air  was  cool  and  pleasant,  though  woollen  clothes  became  rather  bur- 
densome to  persons  who  do  not  spend  their  days  under  the  punkha.t 

Inwhatthenativescall  thcvusantu,  or  budding  time,  viz.  from  the  middle  of  March 
to  the  same  period  in  May,  the  thermometer  was  from  85  to  95.  The  hot  winds  be- 

*  The  ^enerril  soil  of  Bengal  is  clay,  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  silicionssand,  fertilized  by  various 
salts,  and  by  decayed  substances,  animal  and  vegetable.        In  the  flat  country,  sand  is  every  inhere  the  basis  of 
this  stratum  of  proikictive  earth:  it  indicates  an  accession  of  soil  on  land  which  has  been  gained  by  (he  derelic- 
tion of  wiiter.    The  progress  of  this  operation  of  nature  presents  iiseif  to  the  view  in  the  deviations  of  the  great 
rivers  of  Bengal,  where  changes  are  often  sudden,  and  their  dales  remembered. — Mr.  Colcbrooke. 

+  The  piinkha  is  a  frame  of  wood  about  twelve  feet  lonj;,  three  or  four  feet  wide,  and  two  inches  thick,  co- 
vered with  canvas,  and  suspended  by  ropes  from  the  top  of  the  room.  It  is  s<?ne''a'ly  hung  over  the  dining  ta- 
ble, and  is  drawn  and  let  go  again,  so  a.s  to  agitate  the  air,  by  a  servant  standing  at  one  side  of  the  room.  In  the 
hot  wc^iiher,  some  Europeans  sit  under  the  piinkha  from  mornin«^  (ill  night,  and  place  their  rouchs  under  it,  when 
they  takea  nap ;  several  are  kept  going  in  the  churches  at  Calcutta  during  divine  service.  A  leaf  of  the  Corypba 
urobr.iculifera,  with  the  pedtiolc  cut  to  the  length  of  about  fi  ve  feet,  and  pared  round  the  edges,  forms  a  very  ex- 
cclleot  fan,  whicb^  vrheo  painted,  looks  beautiful,  and  v^hich  is  waved  by  a  servant  standing  behind  the  chair. 
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gan  in  March,  and  became  hotter  in  April.*  Towards  the  latter  end  of  March,  the 
yiolent  winds,  called  the  north- westers,  commence ;  and  durino;  this  season  the  atmos- 
phere is  very  often  lowering,  but  the  rain  is  seldom  heavy,  except  during  the  storm. 

In  the  hot  season,  viz.  from  the  middle  of  May  to  that  period  in  July,  the  ther- 
mometer, in  May,  ascended  from  85  to  93,  94,  and  even  to  99,  and,  in  the  former 
part  of  June,  from  95  to  93.  During  these  months,  the  heat  is  often  very  oppressive ; 
the  body  is  in  a  state  of  continual  perspiration,  even  in  the  shade,  and  two  or  three 
changes  of  linen  are  sometimes  necessary  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

In  the  wet  season,  viz.  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  same  period  in  September, 
the  author  found  the  thermometer,  upon  an  average,  to  be  from  85  to  90.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  rains  have  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  air,  so  as  to  sink 
the  thermometer  eight  or  ten  degrees,  yet  in  this  season  the  want  of  air  becomes  ve« 
ry  oppressive. 

In  what  the  natives  call  the  sartid,  or  sultry  season,  viz.  from  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber to  the  same  period  in  November,  the  thermometer  appears  to  have  stood,  upon 
an  average,  at  from  86  to  90. 

The  rains  seldom  end  before  the  middle  of  October,  except  the  season  be  very 
dry.  Were  it  not  that  the  rains  have  such  an  important  cfTect  upon  the  productions 
of  the  earth,  and  did  they  not  so  agreeably  change  the  face  of  nature,  people  would 
wish  them  at  an  end  long  before  the  season  expires.  In  the  rains,  every  thing 

grows  mouldy,  the  white  ants  multiply  into  myriads,  and  devour  all  before  them ;  it 
is  difficult  to  preserve  woollen  clothes,  and  a  thousand  other  things  from  decay. 

In  September  and  in  the  beginning  of  October  the  natives  die  in  great  numbers. 

♦  In  order  to  cool  the  hot  wind  on  its  entrance  into  the  house,  Eoropeans  place  what  are  called  tateea  in  the 
window's  an  \  door-ways.  The«e  tatees  are  made  of  the  fra^rrant  roots  of  the  andropogon  nmricata,  (kiii-klia) 
spread  andr  wten-rl  upon  a  frame  the  size  of  the  window  or  door,  and  laticed  with  split  bamboos.  The  wind 
easily  penetrates  these  tatees,  which  are  kept  wet  by  a  servaut's  throwini;  water  upon  them  ;  and  thus  the  wind, 
as  it  enters  the  room,  is most-a^reeably  cooled,  aodby  this  contrivance,  even  in  the  hot  wiadsi  the heftiio  rooms 
becomeb  more  tolerable  than  in  limes  when  the  atmosphere  is  close  and  sultry. 
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Three  fourths  of  those  who  die  during  the  whole  year,  it  is  said,  die  in  July,  August, 
September,  and  October. 

Some  Europeans  are  more  healthful  at  one  period  of  the  year,  and  some  at  another, 
but  the  longer  a  person  stays  in  India,  the  more  he  is  affected  by  the  cold.  A  simple 
and  light  diet,  a  tranquil  mind^  caution  against  sudden  changes  in  the  air,  and  mode- 
rate exercise,  seem  to  be  the  most  necessary  things  in  Bengal  to  preserve  health. 

The  cold  is  scarcely  ever  so  great  as  to  produce  ice,  except  in  the  northern  parts. 
Yet  many  poor,  for  want  of  clothing,  suffer  much  in  the  cold  season,  and  numbers  of 
cattle  perish  through  cold  and  want  of  food.      The  natives  complain  much  more  of 

the  cold  than  of  the  heat ;  and  yet  the  heat  is  sometimes  so  intense,  that  even  native 
travellers  are  struck  dead  by  it.  The  storms  of  wind  and  rain  are  frequently  tre^ 
mendous,  tearing  up  trees,  overturning  houses,  &c.  and  in  the  wet  season,  at  times, 
the  rain  descends  in  sheets  rather  than  in  drops,  so  that  in  twenty-four  hours,  a  whole 

district  is  overflowed. 

The  hot  winds  are  trying,  especially  in  the  upper  provinces,  though  some  Europeans 
are  very  healthful  at  this  season;  through  what  is  called  the  prickly  heat,  the  bodies 
of  multitudes,  especially  new-comers,  are  almost  covered  with  pimples,  which  prick 
like  thorns.  Exposure  tolhe  sun  very  often  brings  on  bilious  fevers;  boils  are  also 
very  common  during  the  hot  season.  I  have  sometimes  wondered  that  the  rheuma- 
tism should  be  so  prevalent  in  Bengal,  but  I  suppose  it  is  owing  to  the  heat  leaving 
the  body  in  so  unfit  a  state  to  bear  the  chills  of  the  night  air  ;   still  the  fishermen, 
exposed  to  the  blazing  sun  through  the  day,  sleep  without  apparent  harm  in  the 
open  air  on  their  boats  all  night,   almost  without  any  covering:   it  is  common  too 
for  multitudes  of  the  natives  to  sleep  under  trees,  and  even  in  the  open  air  by  the 
side  of  their  shops  or  houses.         In  this  respect,  we  see  that  the  body  is  whatever 
habit  makes  it :  he  who  sleeps  on  a  Btone,  or  a  board,  is  as  much  refreshed  as  the 
in  «n  who  lies  on  a  f.>atbpr-bed ;  and  he  who  sleeps  on  his  open  boat,  or  in  a  damp 
place  in  the  open  street,  with  a  rag  for  a  coverlid,  sleeps  as  soundly  as  the  man  who 
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shats  up  his  room  for  fear  of  the  night-dews^  and  creeps  under  a  thick  coverlid,  tuck- 
ing the  curtains  round  him.*  Many  poor  natives  sleep  in  places,  where,  if  some  peo« 
pie  were  to  set  their  feet  they  would  receive  cold.  Almost  on  the  soft  earth,  with  a 
single  cloth  for  their  covering,  multitudes  may  be  seen  every  night  lying  by  the  side 
of  the  street  in  Calcutta.  One  night's  lodging  of  this  kind  would,  in  all  probability, 
hurry  a  European  to  his  grave. 

Were  I  disposed  to  pursue  a  contrast  betwixt  the  climate  of  Bengal  and  that  of 
England,  it  would  be  easy  to  turn  the  scale  on  either  side.  For  instance,  it  might  be 
said,  that  in  Bengal  nature  alwajs  appears  in  an  extravagant  mood.  In  the  rainy 
season,  during  several  months,  the  rains  descend  in  torrents,  inundate  the  plains, 
and  by  giving  an  amazing  stimulus  to  vegetation,  transform  the  whole  country  into 
a  wilderness.  In  the  summer,  the  beams  of  the  sun  smite  to  death  the  weary  tra- 
veller, and  bum  the  earth  to  a  cinder.  When  the  winds  blow,  they  either  scorch 
youy  or  rise  into  an  enfuriated  tempest,  hurling  to  destruction  the  tall  pines,  and 
the  lowly  dwellings  of  the  cottagers;  and  even  the  cold  of  Bengal  was  well  describ- 
ed by  an  honest  Scotchman,  ^^  I  can  bear  the  chilling  blasts  of  Caledonia,  but  this— 
this  cold,  I  know  not  what  to  do  with  it."  I  might  add,  that  in  Bengal  the  flowers 
are  not  so  sweet,  the  birds  do  not  sing  so  charmingly,  the  gardens  are  not  so  pro- 

*  Ganze,  or  what  are  called  miuqaitoecartaiiif,  are  absolutely  neceaiarj  in  this  country,  these  insects  beittp^ 
peculiarly  troutilesome.     Millions  upon  millions  iofest  the  houses  in  Calcutta,  where  even  a  plough-boy  would 
In  Tain  seek  rest  onles  protected  by  curtains.  Even  with  this  advantage,  a  person  will  scarcely  be  able  to  sleep ; 
for  these  troublesome  guests  haunt  the  bed,  hang  on  the  curtains,  and  excite  in  the  person,  half  asleep,  the  fear 
that  they  are  coming  to  attack  him  in  a  body,  like  a  pack  of  blood-hounds.  Their  proboscis  is  very  long ;  and, 
as  soon  as  it  enlen  the  flesh,  it  pricks  very  sharply ;  and  if  not  driven  away,  the  musquitoe  fills  himself  with  blood 
•till  it  shines  through  his  skin.        If  he  be  perceived  when  thus  distended  with  blood,  he  becomes  an  easy  prey, 
but  if  you  smice  htm,  your  clothes  will  be  covered  with  blood.      The  natives  are  less  disturbed  by  these  insects, 
as  they  give  their  skins  a  coating  of  oil ;  but  Europeans  j  ost  arrived  are  a  delicious  repast,  and  it  often  happens, 
that  they  are  so  covered  with  musquitoe  bites,  that  it  would  be  thought  they  had  caught  the  measles.     When  a 
person  is  very  irritable,  hescratches  his  arms,  legs,  ^c.  till  they  become  full  of  wounds,  and  he  thus  inflictson  him- 
self still  greater  torments.  A  curious  scene  is  exhibited  when  a  European  is  disappointed  in  obtaining  curtains : 
he  lies  down,  and  begins  to  be  sleepy  perhaps,  when  the  musquitoes  buz  about  his  ear,  and  threaten  to  lance 
him.        While  he  drives  them  from  his  ears  or  nose,  two  or  three  sit  on  his  feet,  and  draw  his  blood ;  while  he 
is  aiming  his  blows  at  those  on  his  feet,  others  again  sieze  his  nose,  and  whatever  part  assumes  the  resting  posture, 
becomes  a  prey  to  the  musquitoes,  who  never  give  up  the  contest  till  they  have  sucked  to  the  full ;  and  can  never 
kt  kepi  off,  bnl  by  the  person's  sitting  up,  and  fighting  with  them  all  night. 
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ductive,  the  fruit  is  not  so  various  and  delicious,  nor  are  the  meadows  so  green,  as 
in  England. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  urged,  that  in  Bengal  we  have  none  of  the  long  and 
dreadful  frosts,  killing  every  vegetable,  as  in  England ;  none  of  that  sleety,  dripping, 
rainy  weather  that  is  experienced  there,  so  that  in  a  sense  it  rains  in  England  all  the 
year  round,  while  in  Bengal  the  sky  is  clear  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  In  England 
the  days  are  so  gloomy,  that  multitudes  sink  into  a  despondency  which  terminates 
in  insanity,  and  many  die  by  their  own  hands;  there  the  harvest  is  often  destroyed 
by  bad  weather,  or  fails  for  want  of  sun.  In  England,  many  perish  in  the  snow,  and 
with  the  cold ;  your  fingers  ache,  and  your  back  is  chilled,  even  by  the  fire- side,  and 
multitudes  die  of  colds,  consumptions,  asthmas,  and  many  other  diseases,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  climate. 

Now,  by  softening  down  the  disadvantages,  and  bringing  forward  the  fiivoura- 
ble  circumstances,  on  either  side,  how  easy  would  it  be  to  mislead  a  person  who 
bad  not  seen  both  countries.  If  a  fair  and  just  comparison  be  formed  betwixt 

England  and  Bengal,  as  it  respects  climate,  I  should  think  England  ought  to  have 
the  preference,  but  not  in  the  degree  that  some  persons  imagine;*  and  yet,  1  think,  the 
middling  and  lower  orders  do  not  suffer  so  much  from  the  weather  in  Bengal  as  the 
same  classes  do  from  the  cold  and  wet  in  England  ;  for,  to  resist  the  heat,  a  man 
wants  only  an  umbrella  made- of  leaves,  or  he  may  sit  under  a  tree;  while,  to  resist 
the  cold,  rain,  hail,  and  snow  of  a  northern  climate,  without  thick  clothes,  a  good 
fire,  and  a  warm  house  and  bed,  he  is  danger  of  perishing. 

If  there  be  any  thing  in  the  climate  of  Bengal  which  makes  it  unheal thful,  it  is, 

♦  If  the  CoWovfingexiraordinarymFserCton  ofForstcr,  iDhisnotfs  to  Bartolomeo'sVoyage  to  the  East  Indie?,  be 
Just,  the  preference  must  certiiinly  he  given  to  the  climate  of  England.  *^  The  intense  heat  in  the  tropical  regions 
is  destructive  both  to  men  and  animals.  At  Calcutta,  which  lies  at  a  con<;iderable  distance  from  the  line,  frild 
pigeons  sometimes  drop  down  dead  at  noon,  while  flying  over  the  markei-plare.  People  who  are  then  employ- 
ed in  any  labour,  such  as  writers  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  whose  correspondence  of len  will  not 
admit  of  delay,  sit  naked  immersed  up  to  the  neck  in  large  vessels,  into  which  cold  wafer  is  continually  pumped 
by  slaves  from  a  well.  Such  a  country  cannot  be  favourable  to  health  or  longevity.'' — We  should  think  not. 
What  »ay  you,  writers  to  the  Hon.  Company}  up  to  the  neck  in  water; — ib  not  this  an  abominable  country! 
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no  doubt)  the  flatness  of  the  country,  and  its  consequent  inundations  and  stagnant 
waters. 

7th  Class.        From  a  kshotrijo  and  a  female  shoodru  arose  tl?e  Napitus,*  or  bar- 
hers.       The  Hindoos,  even  the  poorest,  not  only  never  shave  themselves,  they  ne- 
ver cut  their  own  nails;  and  some  barbers  are  devoted  to  the  work  of  cleaning  Ars. 
These  persons  may  be  seen  in  the  streets,  with  a  kind  of  skewer,  covered  at  one  end 
with  cotton,  in  their  hands,  seeking  employment.  The  wives  of  the  barbers  ciit  the 
nails,  and  paint  the  feet  and  the  hands,  of  the  Hindoo,  women ;  these  women  never 
have  their  hair  cut;  the  more  and  the  heavier  it  is,  the  more  ornamental  it  is  con- 
sidered ;  they  wash  it  by  rubbing  clay  into  it  at  the  time  of  bathing.t  Rich  men  are 
shaved  every  day ;  the  middling  ranks  once  in  six  or  eight  days,  and  the  poor  once 
in  ten. or  fifteen.     The  poor  give  about  a  farthing ;  the  middling  and  upper  ranks, 
about  a  half-penny  a  time.  The  barber  makes  use  of  water,  but  not  of  soap ;  yet  the 
Hindoo  manifests  the  utmost  patience  while  he  shaves  all  round  the  head,  (leaving 
a  tuft  of  hair  in  the  middle  at  the  back  of  the  head,  which  is  commonly  tied  in  a  knot), 
his  upper  lip,  chin,  forehead,  armpits,  sometimes  his  breast,  his  ears,  the  inside  of 
his  nose,  his  wrists  and  ancles,  round  his  eye* brows,  &c.    Some  do  not  shave  the 
upper  lip ;  and  mendicants  leave  the  whole  beard.        Shaving  is  never  done  in  the 
house,  nor  in  a  shop,  j:  but  sometimes  under  a  small  shed,  or  a  tree ;  very  often  in 
the  street  or  road.  The  Hindoos  never  wear  wigs :  the  climate  does  not  require  it; 
and  it  would  shock  their  feelings  exceedingly  to  wear  the  hair  of  another,  especially 
ofa  dead  man. 

The  barbers,  like  their  English  brethren,  dabble  a  little  in  pharmacy;  but  they  nei- 

•  One  of  the  Hindoo  poets  has  fixed  a  sad  stigma  on  the  barbers,  by  a  verse  to  this  purport:— j4mong  the 
BMget^  Narudu^ — among  the  beasit,  the  Jackal-~among  the  birdsy  the  crcu—and  timer g  men,  the  barber— is  the  mott 

■f  They  consider  their  hair  as  an  essential  ornament,  and  thecnUingit  off  as  ashocking  degradation,  Ihe  mark 
of  widowhood.  '*  If  it  be  a  shame  for  a  woman  (o  be  shorn  or  f^haTen,  let  her  be  covered/'  2  Cor.  xi.  5.  The 
Hindoo  women  are  very  careful  also  to  have  their  heads  covered,  and  ne\er  fail  to  draw  the  veil  over  their  fuces 
M  n  the  approach  of  a  stranger. 

t  The  barbers  have  no  poles,  nor  are  there  any  such  things  as  sign-boards  against  the  shops  in  Bengal. 
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ther  bleed  people,  nor  draw  their  teeth,  these  remedies  being  seldom  resorted  to  in. 
Bengal.  The  finger  and  toe  nails  are  cut  with  an  instrument  like  an  engraver's 

tool ;  with  another  instrument  wounds  are  probed,  and  the  barber  has  his  razor, 
tweezers,  comb,  a  small  mirror,  a  whet-stone,  a  strap,  &c. 

Many  of  the  barbers  peruse  books  in  the  colloquial  dialects,  and  a  few  have  even 
gained  a  smattering  of  English  and  Persian.  Some  pursue  other  callings,  and  are 
corn-merchants,  shop-keepers,  servants  to  native  merchants,  &c. 

Sih  Class.  From  a  kshotrija  and  a  female  shoodrii  sprung  the  Modfikos,  or  con* 
fectioners.  They  make  and  sell  near  a  hundred  different  sweetmeats,  principallj  com« 
posed  of  sugar,  molasses,  flower,  and  spices.  Except  the  cocoa-nut,  thej  never  use 
fruit  in  sweetmeats.  The  Bengalees,  if  their  circumstances  admit  of  such  an  indul- 
gence, eat  large  quantities  of  sweetmeats  every  day,  and  give  them  to  their  children 
to  the  injury  of  their  health.  At  weddings,  shraddhus,  and  at  almost  every  religious  ce- 
remony, sweetmeats  are  eaten  in  large  quantities:  the  master  of  a  fisast  is  praised, 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  sweetmeats  offered  to  the  image.  If  a  market- 

place contain  a  hundred  shops,  twelve  or  fifteen  of  them  will  belong  to  confectioners. 
These  sweet  things,  however,  are  not  very  delicate,  if  compared  with  those  made 
in  Europe.  Some  persons  of  this  cast  are  iarmers,  merchants,  servants,  &c.  A 
degree  of  wealth  is  acquired  by  a  few,  and  many  are  able  to  read  the  popular  tales 
and  poems  in  Bengalee. 

9th  Class.  From  a  shoodro  and  a  female  ksbutriyo  arose  the  Koombhokaras,  or 
po^/er5,  who  make  a  considerable  variety  of  earthen  ware,  plaister  houses  with  clay, 
also  make  bricks,  tiles,  spouts,  balustrades,  and  those  images,  which,  after  having 
been  worshipped  certain  days,  are  thrown  into  the  rivers  or  pools ;  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  playthings,  as  birds,  horses,  gods,  coaches,  and  elephants,  which  are  painted 
or  gilt.  Bricks,  which  are  also  made  by  other  casts,  are  sold  at  one  roopee  twelve 
anas,  or  two  roopees,  the  thousand ;  but  they  are  not  so  good  as  those  made  in 'Eng- 
land. The  brick-kilns  assume  a  pyramidical  form ;  a  moderate  kiln  contains  about 
two  hundred  thousand  bricks.  The  potters  also  dig  wells,  and  make  the  round  pots 
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with  which  they  are  cased,*  the  edges  of  which  lap  over  each  other,  and  form  a  so- 
lid wall  of  pots,  far  more  compact  than  any  brick  work,  and  descending,  in  some  in- 
stances, one  hundred  and  fifty  cubits  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Each  pot  is 
about  two  inches  thick,  and  a  foot  deep. 

Man/  articles  made  by  the  Hindoo  potters  resemble  the  coarse  earthen  ware  used 
by  the  poor  in  England.  They  do  not  glaze  their  common  pots ;  nor  have  they 
any  thing  like  porcelain,  or  the  white  jugs  or  basons  of  England ;  all  their  wares  be- 
ing made  of  brown  clay,  to  which  they  give  a  lighter  or  darker  colour  in  baking.  The 
potter  sells  his  wares  in  the  market,  scarcely  ever  at  his  own  house.  A  few  of  the 
potters  are  men  of  some  property ;  and  many  can  read  the  popular  stories  in  Ben- 
galee. 

loth  Class,  From  a  shoodru  and  a  female  kshutriya  arose  the  Tatees,  or  weavers^ 
the  six  divisions  of  whom  have  no  intercourse  so  as  to  visit  or  intermarry  with  each 
other.  These  shoodros  are  numerous  in  Bengal,  yet,  except  in  their  own  business, 
they  are  said  to  be  very  ignorant.  Their  loom  is  in  substance  the  same  as  the  Eng- 
lish,  though  much  more  simple  and  imperfect.  They  lay  the  frame  almost  on  the 
ground,  and  sitting  with  their  feet  hanging  down  in  a  hole  cut  in  the  earth,  they  car« 
ry  on  their  work. 

Women  of  all  casts  prepare  th^  cotton-thread  for  the  weaver,  spinning  the  thread 
on  a  piece  of  ivire,  or  a  very  thin  rod  of  polished  iron,  with  a  ball  of  clay  at  one  end  ; 
this  they  turn  round  with  the  left  hand,  and  supply  the  cotton  with  the  right.  The 
thread  is  then  wound  upon  a  stick,  or  pole,  and  sold  to  the  merchants  or  weavers. 
For  the  coarser  thread,  the  women  make  use  of  a  wheel  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
English  spinster,  though  upon  a  smaller  construction.  The  mother  of  a  family,  in 
some  instances,  will  procure  as  much  as  from  seven  to  ten  shillings  a  month  by  spin- 
ning cotton. 

*  The  BengaleSs  baTe  do  pnmpv,  and  conicqueDUy  procure  their  drinking  water  almiMt  wbolly  from  pools 
or  riven  s  few  wcUt  prodace  good  water. 
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The  coarse  cloths  worn  by  the  natives  are  made  in  almost  every  village ;  the  bet- 
ter sorts,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shantee-pooru,  Goornpa,  Haree-pald,  Vtiraha- 
nugnru,  ChondnVkona,  Dhaka,  Rajbal-hatu,  Krishnu-d^vu-pboru^Ksheerapaee,  Ra- 
dha-nugaru,  Belukoochee,  and  Herein. 

The  Hon.  Company  have  factories  at  Shantee-pooru,  Perooa,  Dwarnhata,  Kshoera- 
paee,  Radha-nngarn,  Ghatalu,  Dhaka,  Maldu,  Jungee-poonii,  Raj&miihi^l,  Herela,  ' 
Belu-koochee,  Nndeeya,  Rama-poorn,  Bojalija,  Sonar- ga,  Chondru-kona,  and  VSr- 
bhoomee,  where  advances  are  made  to  the  weavers,  who,  in  a  given  time,  produce 
cloths  according  to  order.  At  the  Dhaka  factory,  some  years  ago,  cloths  to  the  va- 
lue of  eighty  lacks  of  roopeos  were  bought  by  the  Company  in  one  year.*  At  Shantee- 
poorn,  I  am  informed,  the  purchases,  in  some  years,  amount  to  twelve  or  fifteen 
lacks ;  at  Malda  to  nearly  the  same  sum,  and  at  other  places  to  six  or  twelve  lacks. 
I  give  these  amounts  from  bare  report. 

Bengalee  merchants  have  numerous  cloth  factories  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  some  employ  annually  20,000,  others  50,000,  others  a  lack,  and  others  two 
or  three  lacks,  of  roopees,  in  the  purchase  of  cloths. 

At  Shantee-poora  and  Dhaka,  muslins  are  made  which  sell  at  a  hundred  roopees 
a  piece.  The  ingenuity  of  the  Hindoos  in  this  branch  of  manufacture  is  wonderful. 
Persons  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  this  subject  say,  that  at  two  places  in  Ben-  ^ 
gal,  Sonar-ga  and  Vikriim-poorn,  muslins  are  made  by  a  few  families  so  exceeding- 
ly fine,  that  four  months  are  required  to  weave  one  piece,  which  sells  at  four  or  five 
hundred  roopees.  When  this  muslin  is  laid  on  the  grass,  and  the  dew  has  fallen 
upon  it,  it  is  no  longer  discernible. 

Ai  Baloochara,  near  Moorshudabad,  Bankoora,  and  other  places,  silks  are  made, 
and  sold  to  the  Company  and  to  private  merchants.  The  silk- weavers  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  a  distinct  body  from  the  cloth-weavers.  ^ 

•  This  fact  wai  mentioned  to  me  b>  ag«tleman  Ineheservice,  b.tthe  eiact^car  I  do  no'reBiember  ... 
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Blankets  are  made  in  Bengal,  and  sold  at  a  roopee  each;  but  they  are  very  coarse 
and  thin.  Indeed,  the  wool,  or  rather  hair,  which  grows  on  the  Bengal  sheep,  is 
so  short  and  coarse^  that  a  warm  garment  can  scarcely  be  manufactured  from  it. 

A  thick  cloth,  called  tasnra,  is  made  from  the  web  of  the  gootee  insect  in  the  dis- 
trict  of  VSgrbhoSmee,  &c. 

The  cloths  worn  bj  the  natives  are  called  sharee,  (women's  dresses)  yoro,  dhootee, 
oorhanee,  pagnree,  (turban),  t'hetee,  &c.  This  last  sort  is  worn  by  widows  alon^. 
It  is  perfectly  white,  whereas  the  cloth  worn  by  married  women  has  always  attached 
to  it  a  border  of  blue,  red,  or  some  other  colour. 

The  cloths  exported  are,  three  sorts  of  mrilmnl,  four  sorts  of  nnyunasookhu,  tu- 
rumdana,  khasa,  survutee,  guru,  patnaee,  bhagillpooree,  dbakaee,  jamdana,  dwoo- 
riya,  charkhana,  roomolii,  vandipota,  palungposhfi,  kshriravutee,Mong  cloth,  doosoo- 
tee,  tehata,  boolboolchusma,  chit,  ghadeya,banarusee,'^bootidari,  soophnrph^negj^  ,'.'...,    r  < 
taratora,  kalagila^  ksheerushukro,  karadharee,  kootnee,  shooshee^  dimity,  bafta,  &c. J^ 
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Cotton  piece  goods,  says  the  author  of  Remarks  on  the  Husbandry  and  Internal 
Commerce  of  Bengal,  are  the  staple  manufacture  of  India.  The  various  sorts, 

fabricated  in  different  provinces,  from  the  north  of  Hindoost^hanQ  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  are  too  numerous  for  an  ample  description  of  them  in,  . 
this  place.     A  rapid  sketch  must  here  suffice.     It  will  serve  to  convey  some  notion     ^ 
of  the  various  manufactures  distributed  through  the  districts  of  Bengal  and  the  ad- '  ' '  -'      •  *       / 
jacent  provinces  :    Plain  muslins,  distinguished  by  various  names  according  to  the  ,.•  fV     ^  ^' 

fineness  and  to  the  closeness  of  their  texture,  as  well  as  flowered,  striped,  or  chequer-       /     »  /      /  ^ 
e(J  muslins,  denominated  from  their  patterns,  are  fabricated  chiefly  in  the  province   ""''^^^  *' 
of  Dhaka.    The  manufacture  of  the  finest  sorts  of  thin  muslin  is  almost  confined  to   /*  /' 
that  province :  other  kinds,  wove  more  closely,  are  fabricated  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Delta  of  the  Ganges ;  and  a  different  sort,  distinguished  by  a  more  rigid  texture,    , 
does  not  seem  to  be  limited  to  particular  districts.  Coarse  muslins,  in  the  shape  of     , 
turbanS)  handkerchiefs,  &c.  are  made  in  almost  every  province ;  and  the  northern 
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parti  of  Benares  afford  both  plain  and  flowered  mttslins^  which  are  not  ill  adapted 
to  common  uses,  though  incapable  of  sustaining  any  competition  with  the  beautiful 
and  inimitable  fabrics  of  Dhaka.  Under  the  general  appellation  of  calicoes^  are  in- 
cluded various  sorts  of  cloth^  to  which  no  English  names  have  been  affixed.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  known  in  Europe  by  their  Indian  denominations.  Khasas 
are  fabricated  in  that  part  of  Bengal  which  is  situated  north  of  the  Ganges,  between 

the  Mohananda  and  Ichamntee  rivers.  Cloths,  nearly  similar  in  quality,  and  bearing 
the  same  name,  are  made  near  Tanda,  in  the  vizir^s  dominions.     Baftas  are  manu« 
jfactured  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Bengal,  near  Lukshmee-poora ;  and  again,  on  the 
western  frontier  of  Benares,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Allahabad ;  and  also  in  the 
province  of  Y^har  and  in  some  other  districts.     Sanas  arjs  the  chief  fabric  of  Oris- 
sa;  some  are  made  in  the  districts  of  MedineS-poora ;  more  are  imported  from  the 
contiguous  dominions  of  the  Marhattas.      A  similar  cloth,  under  the  same  denomi* 
nation,  is  wrought  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  province  of  Benares.     Garhas  are  the 
manufacture  of  VeSrbhoomee;  still  coarser  cloths,  denominated  gezis  and  gezinas, 
are  wove  in  almost  every  district,  but  especially  in  the  Dooab.  Other  sorts  of  doth, 
the  names  of  which  would  be  less  familiar  to  an  English  reader,  are  found  in  various 
districts.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  complete  the  enumeration.  Packthread  is  wove 
into  sackcloth  in  many  places  ;  and,  especially,  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Bengal 
proper ;  it  is  there  employed  as  cloathing,  by  the  mountaineers.  A  sort  of  canvas  is 
made  from  cotton  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Patna  and  of  Chatiga ;  and  flannel  well 
wove  but  ill  fulled,  is  wrought  at  Patna  and  {some  other  places.    Blankets  are  made 
every  where  for  common  use.    A  coarse  cotton  cloth,  dyed  red  with  cheap  materi- 
als, is  very  generaUy  used  :  it  is  chiefly  manufactured  in  the  middle  of  the  Dooab. 
Other  sorts,  dyed  of  various  colours,  but  especially  blue,   are  prepared  for  inland 
commerce,  and  for  exportation  by  sea.    Both  fine  and  coarse  calicoes  receive  a  to» 
pical  dying,  with  permanent  and  with  fugitive  colours,  for  common  use,  as  well  as 
for  exportation.       The  province  of  Benares,  the  city  of  Patna,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Calcutta,  are  the  principal  seats  of  this  manufacture;  concerning  which  we 
cannot  omit  to  remark,  that  the  making  of  chintz  appears  to  be  an  original  art  in  In- 
dia, long  since  invented,  and  brought  to  so  great  a  pitch  of  excellency,  that  the  in- 
genuity of  artists  in  Europe  has  hitherto  added  little  improvement,  but  in  the  supe^ 
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rior  elegance  of  the  patterns. — The  arts  of  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
imitated  in  India,  but  without  complete  success;  and  some  of  the  more  Isincient  ma- 
nufactures of  the  country  are  analogous  to  those,  which  have  been  now  introduced 
from  Europe.  We  allude  to  several  sorts  of  cotton  cloth.  Dimities  of  various  kinds 
and  patterns,  and  cloths  resembling  diaper  and  damask-linen,  are  now  made  at  Dha- 
ka, Patna,  Tanda,  and  many  other  places. — The  neighbourhood  of  Moorshadabad 
is  the  chief  seat  of  the  manu&cture  of  wove  silk  :  tafeta,  both  plain  and  flowered, 
and  many  other  sorts  for  inland  commerce  and  for  exportation,  are  made  there> 
more  abundantly  than  at  any  other  place  where  silk  is  wove.  Tissues,  brocades, 
and  ornamented  gauzes  are  the  manufacture  of  Benares.  Plain  gauzes,  adapted  to 
the  uses  of  the  country,  are  wove  in  the  western  and  southern  corner  of  Bengal.  The 
weaving  of  mixed  goods,  made  with  silk  and  cotton,  flourishes  chiefly  at  Malda,  at 
Bhagnla-poorn,  and  at  some  towns  in  the  province  of  Burdwan.  Filature  silk, 

which  may  be  considered  as  in  an  intermediate  state,  between  the  infancy  of  raw 
produce,  and  the  maturity  of  manufacture,  has  been  already  noticed.  A  consider- 
able quantity  is  exported  to  the  western  parts  of  India ;  and  much  is  sold  at  Mirzi^- 
poorn,  a  principal  mart  of  Benares,  and  passes  thence  to  the  M arliatta  dominions, 
and  the  centrical  parts  of  Hindoost'hanu.  The  teser,  or  wild  silk,  is  procured  in 
abundance  from  countries  bordering  on  Bengal,  and  from  some  provinces  included 
within  its  limits.  The  wild  silk  worms  are  there  found  on  several  sorts  of  trees, 
which  are  common  in  the  forests  of  Sylhet,  Asam,  and  Dekhin.  The  cones  are 

large,  but  sparingly  covered  with  silks.  In  colour  and  lustre  too,  the  silk  is  iar  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  domesticated  insect.  But  its  cheapness  renders  it  useful  in  the 
fabrication  of  coarse  silks.  The  importation  of  it  may  be  increased  by  encourage- 
ment ;  and  a  very  large  quantity  may  be  exported  in  the  raw  state,  at  a  very  moderate 
rate.  It  might  be  used  in  Europe  for  the  preparation  of  silk  goods ;  and,  mixed  with 
wool  or  cotton,  might  form,  as  it  now  does  in  India,  a  beautiful  and  acceptable  ma- 

nu&cture.* 

* 

lltk  Class.  From  a  shoodru  and  a  female  kshntriya  arose  the Karmukaras,  or  blacks 

^       •  I  hope  the  anthor  wiU  excuse  the  alterations  made  in  the  writing  of  the  names  in  this  article. 
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smiths,  who  are  not  very  numerous :  in  populous  villages  there  may  be  two  or  three 
families,  but  in  some  districts  six  or  eight  villages  contain  scarcely  more  than  one. 
Under  the  superintendance  of  a  European,  the  Bengal  blacksmith  becomes  a  good 
workman,  but  every  thing  which  is  the  offspring  of  his  own  genius  alone,  is  clumsy  and 
badly  finished.  Amongst  pther  articles,  he  makes  arrows,  bill-hooks,  the  spade. hoe, 
the  axe,  the  farmer's  weeding  knife,  the  plough-share,  the  sickle,  a  hook  to  lift  up  the 
corn  while  the  oxen  are  treading  it  out ;  as  well  as  nails,  locks,  keys,  knives,  chains, 
sclssars,  razors,  cooking  utensils,  builders'  and  joiners'  tools,  instruments  of  war,  &c 
Very  few  of  these  shoodras  are  able  to  read. 

12th  Class.  From  a  voishja  and  a  female  kshntriyu  arose  the  Magadhas^  viz.  per- 
sons employed  near  the  king  to  awake  him  in  the  morning,  by  announcing  the  hour, 
describing  the  beauties  of  the  morning,  lucky  omens,  and  the  evils  of  sloth ;  repeating 
the  names  of  the  gods,  &c.  They  likewise  precede  the  king  in  his  journies,  an- 

nouncing his  approach  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages  t'.rough  which  he 
is  to  pass.* 

I3lh  Class.  From  a  kshutriya  and  a  female  bramhon  arose  the  Malakanis,  or  sell' 
ers  of  powers.  They  prepare  the  wedding  crown  for  the  bridegroom,  as  well  as  the 
lamps  and  the  artificial  flowers  carried  in  the  marriage  procession.t  The  m^a- 

karus  also  make  gun-powder  and  fire- works;  work  in  gardens;    sell  (lowers  to  the 
bramhans  for  worship,  j:  and  to  others  as  ornaments  for  the  nechj  &c. 


lith^  15thy  and  I6lh  Classes.     From  a  kshutriya  and  a  female  bramhnn  arose  the 

« 

*  Another  cast  of  people  f;o  two  or  three  days'  joarney  before  the  king,  and  command  the  inhabitants  to 
clear  and  repair  (he  ways ;  a  very  necessary  itep  this  in  a  country  where  there  are  no  public  roads.  '^  Prepare 
ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight.  Every  valley  shall  be  filled,  and  every  mountain  and  hill 
shall  be  brought  low ;  and  the  crooked  shaU  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough  ways  shall  be  made  smooth.*' 

f  This  crown  isprincipallymadewiththestalkof  aspeciesof  millingtonia,  covered  with  ornaments, and  paint 
ed  with  various  colours;  the  lamps  are  made  of  talk  mineral,  and  the  flowers,  of  millingtonia  painted  :  they  art 
fixed  on  rods. 

J  Flowers,  to  be  presented  to  images,  are  alsoplocked  from  the  trees  by  the  worshipper,  or  by  bis  wife, 
or  children,  or  servants.  Persons  plucking  these  flowers,  or  carrying  them  to  temples.  In  imall  baiketf ,  may 
be  coostAntly  leen  in  a  morning  as  the  traTcUer  puees  along. 
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Soiotns,  or  charioteers^  and  from  a  voishju  and  a  female  shoodra,  the  Tilees^  and 
Tamboolees,  or  shop-keepers.    The  latter  cultivate  and  sell  the  pawn  leaf.* 

nth  Class.  From  a  kajcfst^hn  and  a  female  voishya  arose  the  Takshakus,  or  joiners. 
The  Hindoo  joiners  make  gods,  bedsteads,  window  frames,  doors,  boxes,  seats,  pillari 
for  houses,  &c.  They  also  delineate  idol  figures  on  boards,  and  sometimes  paint 
the  image;  some  engage  in  masonry.  Formerly  the  Hindoo  joiners  had  neither  rule, 
compass,  nor  even  a  gimblet,  nor  indeed  did  the  most  skilful  possess  more  than  ten 
articles  of  what  composes  a  joiner's  chest  of  tools;  but  they  have  now  added  a  num* 
ber,  and,  under  the  superintendance  of  a  European,  are  able  to  execute  very  superi- 
or work.  In  some  villages,  several  families  of  joiners,  in  ten  others,  perhaps,  not 
two  individuals  of  this  cast,  are  to  be  found.  The  carpenters  are  in  general  extreme- 
ly ignorant ;  very  few  are  able  to  read. 

ISth  Class.  From  the  same  casts  sprang  the  Rnjukus,  or  washermen.  The  Hin- 
doo washerman  was  formerly  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  soap ;  he  still  makes  a 
wash  with  the  urine  of  cows,  or  the  ashes  of  the  plantain,  orof  the  argemone  mexicana. 
He  does  not  rub  the  cloth  betwixt  his  hands  like  theEnglish  washerwoman, but  after  it 
has  been  steeped  in  the  wash,  and  boiled,  he  dips  it  repeatedly  in  water^  and  beats  it  on 
a  board,  which  is  generally  placed  by  the  side  of  a  pool.  He  formerly  knew  nothing 
of  ironing,  clear-starching,  or  calendering;  and  he  continues  the  practise  of  beating 
the  clothes  of  the  natives,  after  they  are  washed  and  dried,  with  a  heavy  mallet. 

*  No  person  oced  be  told,  that  the  use  of  the  betle-nnt^  ^ith  lime,  the  leavesof  (he  betle  Tine,  aod  the  inspis- 
lated  joiceof  aspecies  of  mimom,  isuDivereal  throaghont  India.  Another  variety  of  (he  belle-nut,  nhichit 
much  softer  than  the  common  sort,  is  chewed  singly ;  or  with  cardamnms, spices  or  tobacco ;  or  with  the  same 
things  which  were  first  menlioned,  but  loose  instead  of  being  wrapped  up  in  the  betle  leaves.  The  com- 

mon areca  nnt  is  the  produce  of  Bergal ;  plantations  of  that  beautiful  palm  tree  are  common  throughont  (he 
lower  parts  of  this  proyince,  and  the  nut  is  no  inconsiderable  object  of  inland  commerce.  The  mimosa  c^hadir 
(or  catechu,  if  this  barbarous  name  must  be  retained,)  grows  wild  in  almost  every  forest  throughout  India.  Its 
inspissated  juice  (absurdly  called  terra  japonica)  is  an  Import  from  ill  cultivated  districts  info  those  which  are 
better  inhabited,  and  need  not  therefore  be  noticed  in  this  place.  The  betle  vine  (a  species  of  pepper)  Is  cul- 
tivated throughout  India;  and  its  leaves  are  seldom  transported  to  any  considerable  distance  from  the  place  of 
heir  growth  :  covered  vineyards  containing  this  plant,  or  artificial  mounds  on  which  they  have  formerly  stood, 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  precincts  of  almost  every  town  or  populous  village.  The  culture  Is  laborious,  and  is  D0«tly 
tbt  separate  occupation  of  a  particular  tribe.— il/r.  CoMrooke. 
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Europeans  employ  tliese  men  as  servants,  or  pay  them  a  stipulated  price,  from  half 
a  crown  to  five  shillings  the  hundred.  They  are  very  dishonest;  frequently  steal- 
ing  or  changing  the  clothes  with  which  they  are  entrusted.  The  Hindoo  women 
do  not  even  wash  the  clothes  of  their  own  families. 

V 

19th  Class.         From  a  voidyuand  a  female  voishyn  sprung  the  Swurnokaras,  or 
goldsmiths.  The  principal  articles  wrought  by  this  cast  are  images,  utensils  for 

worship,  ornaments,  and  sundry  dishes,  cups,  &c.  used  at  meals.  Gold  and  silver 
ornaments*  are  very  much  worn  by  Hindoos  of  both  sexes ;  even  persons  in  the  low- 
est circumstances,  in  large  towns,  wear  gold  or  silver  rings  on  their  fingers.  The 
work  of  the  swornukaras  is  very  imperfectly  finished.  For  very  plain  work,  they 
charge  one  ana,  for  superior  work  two,  three,  or  four  anas,  upon  the  weight  of  a 
roopee.  They  are  charged,  even  by  the  shastras,  with  a  strong  propensity  to  com- 
mit frauds,  by  mixing  inferior  metals  with  silver  or  gold.  Raja  Krishna- Chandra- 
Raya  cut  off  the  hands  of  a  goldsmith,  who  had  mixed  inferior  metals  in  a  golden 
image  of  Doorga ;  but  afterwards,  for  his  dexterity,  granted  him  and  his  heirs  an  an* 
nual  pension  of  a  thousand  roopees. 

90th  Class.  From  the  same  casts  sprung  the  Soovornu-banikas,  who  are  chief- 
ly money-changers,  though  called  bankers.  The  private  property  of  two  or  three 
native  bankers  in  Calcutta,  it  is  said,  amounts  to  not  less  than  a  million  of  roopeea 
each :  thejT  have  agents  all  over  the  country,  through  whom  they  carry  on  business, 
allowing  ten  per  cent,  interest  on  money.  They  buy  and  sell  old  gold  and  silver ; 
also  the  shells  (kourees)  used  as  money;  and  examine  the  value  of  wrought  gold 
and  silver.  Some  persons  of  this  cast  are  employed  by  merchants  and  others,  ta 
detect  counterfeit  money. 

Each  roopee  contains  in  silver  the  value  of  fourteen  anas,  two  anas  being  added 
for  the  expence  of  coining.    Counterfeit  roopees  of  the  same  weight  as  the  current 

♦  The  fear  of  thieves  was  bo  great  under  the  native  governments,  that  personi  were  afraid  of  wearing  costly 
ornaments,  and  often  buried  their  property,  in  a  brass  or  an  earthen  pot,  in  the  earth  :  adding  a  lock  of  hair,  a 
hroken  konree  or  two,  and  some  ashes,  as  a  charm  to  secure  it  from  the  grasp  of  the  meraengen  of  Kooveril,  the 
god  of  riches ;— in  other  words,  th^  feared  that  their  own  god  would  plutider  their  housee  ! 
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one  are  found  in  circulation ;  the  persons  issuing  them,  coin  at  less  expence  than  at 
two  anas  the  roopee.  Thesfe  banikSs  stand  charged  with  almost  the  same  propensi- 
ty to  commit  frauds  as  the  goldsmiths  :  some  of  them  have,  from  the  lowest  state  of 
poverty,  raised  themselves  to  the  possession  of  immense  wealth,  several  of  the  rich* 
est  Hindoos  in  Calcutta  belonging  to  this  cast. 

Sill  Chss,  From  a  gopfi  and  a  female  voishyu  arose  the  Toilakaras,  or  oilmen^ 
who  prepare  the  oil,  as  well  as  sell  it.  They  purchase  the  seeds,  from  which  they 
prepare,  in  the  mill  erected  in  a  straw  house  adjoining  to  their  own,  five  kinds  of  oil. 
The  oilmen  are  generally  poor  and  ignorant :  a  few  have  acquired  a  trifling  patrimo- 
ny. The  Hindoos  use  only  oil  lamps  in  their  houses,  knowing  nothing  of  the  use  of 
candles.* 

S2i  Class.  From  the  same  casts  sprung  the  Abheeriis,  or  mUk-men.  Several 
other  casts  sell  milk,  but  these  are  the  persons  to  whom  this  employment  properly 
belongs.     They  are  very  illiterate. 

The  common  Hindoo  cow  seldom  gives  more  than  about  a  quart  of  milk  at  a  time, 
which  is  sold  for  two-pence.  The  milkman  who  depends  wholly  on  his  business^ 
keeps  a  number  of  cows,  and  feeds  them  in  the  house  with  broken  rice,  rice  straw^ 
mustard  seed  from  which  the  oil  has  been  extracted,  &c.  He  very  rarely  sends  them 
out  to  graze.f  The  men  milk  the  cows,  cut  the  straw,  and  feed  them ;  the  women 
gather  the  dung,  and  dry  it  in  cakes  for  fuel,  and  it  is  actually  sold  in  the  market  as 
fuel.  The  milkman  also  sells  the  urine  of  cows  to  washermen ;  he  likewise  sells  curds, 
whey,  and  clarified  butter,  j:  A  good  milch-cow  is  worth  sixteen  or  twenty  roopees; 
a  bullock,  six.  For  an  account  of  the  worship  of  the  cow,  see  the  succeeding  volume, 

*  Among  the  many  domestic  conveniencies  introdaced  among  civilized  nations,  of  which  the  poorer  Hindoos 
know  nothing,  may  be  reckoned,  chairs,  tables,  coaches,  knives  and  forks,  spoons,  plates,  dishes,  almost  all  (he 
apparatus  of  a  cook-room,  pins,  buttons,  buckles,  needles,  soap,  stockings,  hats,  &c.  &c.  The  poor  have  on- 
ly one  garment,  and  that  a  mere  shred  of  cloth  ;  three  parts  of  the  male  population  never  wear  shoes ;  modest 
-women  never  wear  them.  The  value  of  all  the  honsbold  furniture  of  a  common  Hindoo  day-labourer  will  not 
amount  to  more  than  ten  or  twelve  shillings. 

f  To  obtain  food  for  horses,  gnus  is  cut  up  even  by  the  roots. 

t  suae  butter,  made  hot  over  the  fire,  to  prevent  its  becoming  more  rancid. 
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23d  Class,     From  a  gopu  and  a  female  shoodra  arose  the  Dheevnras,  or Jtshermen* 
Several  casts  follow  this  employment,  and  use  a  variety  of  nets :  some  of  them  verj 
larga^  requiring  two  boats  to  spread  them  out,  and  take  them  up  :  they  frequently 
go  on  the  water  at  night,  hoping  for  more  success  than  in  the  day.       Many  persons 
obtain  very  large  sums  of  money  by  farming  pools,  brooks,  lakes,  &c.  as,  after  the 
rivers  attain  a  certain  height,  these  pieces  of  water  are  crowded  with  iSsh.    Almost 
all  the  Hindoos  eat  fish  with  their  rice,  though  some  voishnavns,  and  very  religiou:^ 
persons,  abstain  even  from  fish.       In  a  boiled  state,  fish  was  formerly  offered  to  the 
gods,  and  reckoned  among  the  bloody  sacrifices.       The  fishermen  are  very  hardy^ 
sustaining,  in  a  surprizing  manner,  exposure  to  a  burning  sun  in  the  day,  and  to  the 
night  dews,  when  lying  almost  naked  on  their  boats ;  they  are  very  industrious,  but 
continue  poor  and  illiterate.  The  wives  of  the  fishermen,  laying  aside  allthenatur' 
al  timidity  of  the  Hindoo  female,  sell  the  fish  in  the  market,  and  approach  a  consider- 
atble  way  towards  their  sisters  of  Billingsgate. 

Slth  Class.    From  the  same  casts  sprung  the  Shoundikns,  or  distillers^  who  make 
stiveral  kinds  of  arrack,  the  most  common  of  which  is  called  dhenoo ;  and  the  princi- 
pal ingredients  in  which  are  rice,  molasses,  water,  and  spices.  These  spices  are 
said  to  be  made  by  certain  druggists,  in  the  district  of  Burdwan,  from  the  roots  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  different  plants.        The  distillers  place  801b.  of  rice, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  molasses  and  spices,  in  a  jar  containing  1601b.  of  water ;  and 
close  the  mouth  of  the  jar  with  clay,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  external  air;  in 
this  state  it  continues,  in  the  hot  weather,  five  or  six  days,  and  in  the  cold  weather, 
eight  or  ten.        After  this,  the  liqour  is  carried  to  the  still,  which,  like  every  other 
article  of  Hindoo  mechanism,  is  extremely  simple,  and  even  clumsy  :  the  eartlien  pan 
containing  the  liquor  is  placed  on  the  fire,  and  its  mouth  covered  with  another  pan, 
and  the  crevices  closed  with  clay.             In  the  pan  which  serves  for  the  cover,  two 
incisions  are  made,  in  which  are  inserted  two  bamboo  pipes,  for  conducting  the  steam 
into  two  pans  placed  be^ieath,  and  into  which  the  other  ends  of  the  pipes  are  inserted. 
The  latter  pans  rest  on  a  ho^rd  which  is  placed  on  a  large  earthen  vessel  full  of  wa- 
ter, and  this  water  a  person  continues  to  throw  on  the  pans  to  condense  the  steam. 
From  the  above  ingredient",  401b.  of  arraack  are  made,  but  the  distillers  dilute  it  with 
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a  considerable  quantity  of  water.  The  price  is  about  two* pence  the  quart :  somr 
persons  drink  four  quarts  without  intoxication.  Should  the  liquor  prove  too  weak, 
the  distiller  steeps  in  it  some  leaves  of  the  joyapala.  Another  kind  of  arrack  ig 
called  mntichooru,  in  which  the  ingredients  are^  201b.  of  rice ;  801b.  of  molasses ; 
1601b.  of  water,  and  180  balls  of  spices.  The  name  of  another  kind  isdoyasta,  the 
ingredients  of  which  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  last  mentioned. .  Another 
kind  of  spirit,  called  panchee,  is  made  with  fried  rice,  spices  and  water ;  the  ingre- 
dients are  not  put  into  the  still,  but  are  merely  placed  in  the  sun  in  a  wide  pan,  and 
drawn  out  when  wanted.  Other  kinds  of  spirits,  as  kumula,  narang^,  vatavee, 
kayavoo,  armanee,  golapa,  aravoo,  and  mnjma,  are  prepared  by  theHindoo  distil- 
ler, who  also  makes  anise-seed  water.  The  distillers  also  make  a  liquor,  which  they 
call  rum,  with  molasses,  the  juice  of  the  tala  tree,  and  the  bark  of  the  vabula;  and 
the  proportion  of  each  article  is,  of  molasses  1601b.  the  same  quantity  of  the  talu 
juice,  and  301b.  of  the  bark.  This  rum  is  distilled  in  copper  vessels,  the  earthen 
ones  giving  it  an  offensive  smelL 

25th  Class.  From  a  malakara  and  a  female  shoodru  arose  the  Natas,  or  dancers ; 
but  there  are  at  present  none  of  this  cast  in  Bengal.  The  dancing  at  the  Hindoa 
festivals  is  performed  partly  by  Masfilmans,  and  partly  by  different  casts  of  Hin- 
doos, who  mix  singing  with  dancing ;  the  Hindoo  women  who  dance  before  the  idols 
are  of  different  casts,  collected  from  houses  of  ill-fame ;  at  the  entertainments  called 
yatrn,  different  casts  dance  and  sing.  The  feelings  of  the  Hindoos  are  exceedingly 

shocked  at  seeing  English  ladies  degrading  themselves  (as  they  call  it)  into  dancing 
girls. 

26tk  Class,  f^rom  a  shoodru  and  a  female  brarohdn  arose  the  Chandalus,  who  are 
chiefly  employed  as  fishermen  or  day-labourers. 

87th  Class.  From  a  shoodru  and  a  kshiitriyo  female'arose  the  Churmnkarns,  or 
shoc'tnakers.  This  despised  cast  makes  shoes  from  different  skins,  and  even  ii*om 
that  of  the  cow,  which  are  sold  for  four-pence  or  six-pence  a  pair ;  a  better  kind, 
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which  will  last  two  years,  for  one  shilling  and  six-pence.  Several  kinds  of  gilt  and 
ornamented  shoes  are  brought  for  sale  from  the  upper  provinces  into  Bengal ;  these 
cost  as  much  as  from  three  to  forty  roopees  a  pair-  The  shoe- makers  are  also  em- 
ployed as  musicians  at  weddings,  feasts,  and  religious  ceremonies ;  the  horrid  din 
of  their  music  reminds  a  European,  that  these  men  have  been  used  to  no  sound  ex- 
cept that  of  the  hammer  on  the  lap-stone. 

9Slh  Class.  From  a  rfljaku  and  a  female  voishyu  sprung  the  Patonees,  or  ferry  men^ 
who  are  much  employed  in  Bengal,  where  there  are  so  few  bridges  (there  are  none 
over  large  rivers.)  In  some  places,  the  ferry  boats  are  much  crowded,  and  in  stormy 
weather  they  frequently  upset,  when  multitudes  perish :  this  is  particularly  the  case 
near  Calcutta,  where  the  current  is  very  rapid. 

g9/A  Class.  From  an  oilman  and  a  voishyii  female  arose  the  DolavahSs ;  per- 
sons employed  as  fishermen,  palanqueen  bearers,  &c. 

30th  to  the  38th  Class.  From  a  Magodhu  and  a  female  shoodra  arose  the  Malas, 
another  dass  of Jishermen.  From  a  shoodra  and  a  female  kshutriyu  arose  the  Chasa- 
koivartas  who  are  employed  in  agriculture.  From  a  voishyu  and  a  female  kshutriyu 
arose  the  Gopus,  a  dass  of  milkmen.  From  a  bramhon  and  a  female  shoodru  arose  the 
Varooees,  sellers  of  the  pano  leaf.  From  a  Malakaroand  a  female  shoodra  arose  the 
Shavokns.  From  a  Magadhn  and  a  female  shoodra  arose  the  ShikarSs,  or  hunters. 
From  a  goldsmith  and  a  female  voishyii  arose  the  Mulograhees,  or  sxoeepers.  From 
the  same  casts  also  sprung  the  Kooravas.  From  a  shoe- maker  and  a  female  voishyu 
arose  the  Tukshanns. 

3^th  Class.  From  a  dheevu  and  a  female  shoodra  arose  the  Mollas,  or  snake* 
catchers^  and  quack-doctors.  They  carry  snakes  in  baskets  as  a  shew,  and,  having 
taken  out  their  poisonous  iangs,  play  with  them  before  the  spectators,  receiving  their 
bite  on  their  arms,  folding  them  round  their  necks,  &c.  at  which  times  they  use  mu- 
sical instruments ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  instances  of  serpents  being 
ftfected  by  music,  though  many  Hindoos  believe,  that  they  can  be  drawn  out  of 
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their  holes  by  the  power  of  charms,  or  incantations;  and  perhaps  the  Psalmist  al- 
ludes  to  a  similar  opinion,  when  he  says  of  the  wicked,  "  they  are  like  the  deaf  ad- 
der, that  stoppeth  her  ear,  which  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm- 
ing never  so  wisely." 

40/A  Class.  From  a  man  named  Devnla  (brought  into  Bengal  by  the  bird  Guroorn  !) 
and  a  female  voishyor,  arose  the  Gonnkas,  and  Badyo-karas.  The  former  wear  the 
poita,  and  are  called  Doivogna  bramhans;  the  latter  are  miserable  musicians,  who 
also  make  different  kinds  of  mats. 

To  a  people  who  use  no  chairs,  and  few  bedsteads,  mats  are  very  necessary :  and 
a  number  are  made  in  Bengal.  The  name  of  the  most  inferior  mat  is  chanch,  which 
is  made  from  the  grass  khiiree,*  and  is  three  cubits  and  a  half  long,  and  two  cubits 
and  a  half  broad ;  it  is  sold  for  about  two-pence.  A  coarse  mat,  called  jhentala,  is 
made  from  the  grass  m61iya,t  and  sold  for  eight  anas.  The  durmas,  made  from  the 
reed  arundo  tibialis,  are  used  to  sit  and  sleep  upon,  as  weU  as  to  inclose  the  sides 
and  ends  of  the  houses  of  the  poor,  twenty  or  thirty  of  which  are  sold  for  a  roo- 
pee.  Of  another  sort,  called  moula,  five  cubits  long  and  three  and  a  half  wide,  and 
made  from  the  above  reed  cut  into  small  threads,  eight,  nine,  or  ten,  are  sold  for  a 
'  roopee.  Another  kind,  used  to  sit  and  sleep  upon,  is  made  from  the  grass  kachkochiya ; 
thirty-two  of  which,  four  cubits  long  and  two  broad,  are  sold  for  a  roopee.  Six- 
teen mats  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions  as  the  last,  made  from  the  grass  melija,  are 
sold  for  a  roopee.  Yalandiya,  a  mat  made  at  a  village  of  this  name,  is  very  much  us- 
ed by  the  natives  to  sit  and  sleep  upon :  eight  of  them  are  sold  for  the  roopee.  An- 
other kind,  called  kaCee,  five  cul^its  long  and  three  broad,  made  from  the  grass  pa- 
iSy  sells  at  half  a  roopee  the  pair;  superior  kinds  are  sold  at  one,  two,  three,  four, 
five,  six,  and  even  eight  roopees  the  pair.  From  the  rough  grass  hog&la j:  another 
kind  of  mat  is  made,  sixty  of  which  are  sold  for  a  roopee.  From  the  leaves  of  the 
date  and  of  the  fan  palm,§  mats  are  made,  sixteen  of  which  are  sold  for  a  roopee. 
A  very  strong  mat  for  floors,  which  will  last  many  years,  is  made  with  split  canes.  || 

•  Saccharom  fascam.  f  Cyperas  inondaCm.  t  Typba  elephanta.  §  Borasui  flabeUiformis. 

I  Calamnsrotaof. 
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A  sacred  mat,  used  in  worship,  is  made  of  the  grass  kasha,*  and  sold  at  different 
prices,  from  a  penny  to  one  roopee  each.  Another  kind,  the  sheetjlDpatees,tlaidon 
beds  or  couches  on  account  of  their  coolness,  are  sold  from  one  roopee  to  five  each* 

415/  C/rt?5.  From  king  Venu,  in  a  miraculous  manner,  sprung  the  Mlechas,  Poo- 
lindus,  Pookknshas,  Khusas,  Yavrmus,  Sookshmiis,  Kambojos,  Shovorosi  and  Kha- 
rus.  All  Europeans  are  branded  with  the  name  of  M  16cha,  which  word,  according 
to  the  pooranus,  denotes  persons  who  despise  the  gods,  and  partake  of  forbidden  food ; 
or,  in  other  words,  persons  whose  manners  differ  from  those  of  the  Hindoos.  The 
Masnlmans  are  called  Yavunus. j: 

The  Hindoos  generally  speak  of  thirty-six  casts  of  shoodras  ;  but  those  here  col- 
lected, from  one  of  the  smritees,  amount  to  nearly  fifty ;  and  the  names  of  several 
more  might  have  been  added. 

Remarks  on  the  effects  of  the  Cast. — The  Hindoo  shastras  bear  the  most  evident 
proofs,  that  the  founders  of  this  system  must  have  been  men  who  designed  to  deify 
themselves.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  system  originated  with  a  monarch, 
for  he  would  not  have  placed  the  regal  power  beneath  that  of  the  priesthood ;  it  could 
only  spring  from  a  number  of  proud  ascetics,  who,  however,  were  far  from  being  sin- 
cere in  their  rejection  of  secular  affairs,  as  they  secured  to  ^heir  own  order  all  the 
wealth  and  honours  of  the  country,  together  with  the  service  of  the  other  three  or- 
ders. Agreeably  to  this  plan,  the  persons  of  the  first  order  were  to  be  worshipped 
as  gods  ;  all  the  duties  of  the  secoud  concentrated  in  this,  they  were  to  protect  the 
bramhuns ;  the  third  was  to  acquire  wealth  for  them,  and  the  fourth  to  perform  their 
menial  service  :  the  rules  for  these  orders  were  so  fixed,  that  though  the  higher  or- 
ders might  sink  into  the  lower,  the  latter  could  never  rise,  except  in  another  birth. 

The  institution  of  the  cast,  so  far  from  having  contributed  to  the  happiness  of 
society,  has  been  one  of  its  greatest  scourges.  It  is  the  formation  of  artificial  orders, 
independently  of  merit  or  demerit,  dooming  nine  tenths  of  the  people,  even  before 

•  Sacchonim  spontaneum.  t  Thalia  ^ichoioma.  t  The  Hindoos  say,  that  from  a  sage  of  this  name 

th.    tluhulmaaa  are  descended. 
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birth,  to  a  state  of  mental  and  bodilj  degradation,  in  which  they  are  for  ever  shut  out 
from  all  the  learning  and  honours  of  the  country. 

The  distinctions  of  rank  in  Europe  are  founded  upon  civic  merit  or  learning,  and 
answer  very  important  ends  in  the  social  union; but  this  system  commences  with  an  act 
of  the  most  consummate  injustice  that  was  ever  perpetrated;  binds  in  chains  of  ada- 
mant ninp-tpntha  of  the  people;  debars  them  for  ever  from  all  access  to  a  higher  state, 
whatever  their  merits  may  be ;  puts  a  lock  upon  the  whole  intellect  of  three  of  the 
four  orders,  and  branding  their  very  birth  with  infamy,  and  rivetling  their  chains  for 
ever,  says  to  millions  and  millions  of  mankind,  '^  You  proceeded  from  the  feet  of 
Bramha ;  you  were  created  for  servitude." 

Some  persons  have  thought  that  tKe  cast,  as  it  respected  mechanical  employments, 
must  be  advantageous,  since,  by  confining  the  members  of  one  family  to  one^trade,  it 
secured  improvement.  Actual  experience,  however,  completely  disproves  this  theory, 
for  Hindoo  mechanics  never  introduce  a  new  article  of  trade,  nor  improve  an  old 
one.  I  know,  that  improvement^  have  been  made  under  the  inspection  of  Europeans, 
but  these  do  not  enter  into  the  argument.  For  native  use,  the  same  cloths,  the  same 
earthen,  brass,  iron,  and  other  utensils,  the  same  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  in 
use  from  time  immemorial,  unimproved,  are  in  use  at  this  day.  But,  if  these  mecha- 
nical employments  had  been  thrown  open  to  all  ranks,  who  can  say  what  advances 
jnight  not  have  been  made  in  improvement  ?  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
effects  of  European  skill  and  taste  on  the  artists  of  Bengal,  can  see  very  plainly  an 
amazing  change  for  the  better:  the  native  goldsmiths,  joiners,  smiths,  shoe-makers, 
&c.  under  the  ^perintendence  of  Europeans,  produce  work  little  inferior  to  that  im- 
ported from  Europe. 

But  not  only  is  the  cast  contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice  and  policy ;  it  is  re- 
pugnant to  every  feeling  of  benevolence.  The  social  circle  is  almost  invariably  com- 
posed of  persons  of  the  same  cast,  to  the  careful  exclusion  of  others*      It  arms  one 

class  of  men  against  another ;  it  gives  rise  to  the  greatest  degree  of  pride  and  apa« 
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thj.  It  fornM  a  sufficient  excuse  for  not  doing  an  act  of  benevolence  towards  anotheri 
that  he  is  not  of  the  same  cast ;  nay,  a  man  dying  with  thirst  will  not  accept  of  a  cool* 
ing  draught  of  water  from  the  hands  or  the  cup  of  a  person  of  a  lower  cast.   1  knew  a 
kaynst'hd)  whose  son  had  rejected  the  cast,  seek  an  asylum  at  his  son's  house  just  before 
death ;  yet  so  strong  were  the  prejudices  of  cast,'  that  the  old  man  would  not  eat  from 
the  hands  of  his  own  son,  but  crawled  on  bis  hands  and  knees  to  the  house  of  a  neigh- 
bour, and  received  food  from  entire  strangers,  rather  than  from  his  own  child,  though 
he  was  then  on  the  brink  of  that  world,  where  all  casts  are  resolved  into  those  of  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked.      If  a  shoodru  enter  the  cook-room  of  abramhon,  the  lat« 
ter  throws  aw&y  all  his  earthen  vessels  as  defiled ;  nay  the  very  touch  of  a  shoodru 
makes  a  bramhnn  unclean,  and  compels  him  to  bathe,  in  order  to  wash  away  the  stain. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  spirit  of  revenge,  the  toorus,  a  class  of  shoodrtts,  consider 
their  houses  defiled,  and  throw  away  their  cooking  utensils,  if  a  bramhnn  visit  them, 
but  they  do  not  thus  treat  even  aMasolman.  The  keyes,  another  cast  of  shoodras,  also 
throw  away  their  cooking  vessels  if  a  bramhnn  come  upon  their  boat.     In  short,  the 
cast  murders  all  the  social  and  benevolent  feelings ;  and  shuts  up  the  heart  of  man 
against  man  in  a  manner  unknown  even  amongst  the  most  savage  tribes.    The  apa- 
thy of  the  Hindoos  has  been  noticed  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  their  charac- 
ter :  when  a  boat  sinks  in  a  storm  on  the  Ganges,  and  persons  are  seen  floating  or 
sinking  all  around,  the  Hindoos  in  those  boats  which  may  remain  by  the  side  of  the 
river,  or  in  those  passing  by  at  the  time,  look  on  with  perfect  indifference,  perhaps 
without  moving  an  oar  for  the  rescue  of  those  who  are  actually  perishing. 

What  is  the  cripie  for  which  a  person  frequently  forfeits  his  cast,  and  becomes  an 
outcast,  and  an  exile  for  ever  ?  Perhaps  he  has  been  found  eating  with  a  virtuous 
friend ;  or,  he  has  embraced  the  religion  of  his  conscience;  or,  he  has  visited  other 
countries  on  business,  and  has  been  compelled,  by  the  nature  of  his  situation,  to  eat 
food  not  cooked  by  persons  of  his  own  cast.  For  these,  or  other  reasons,  the  cast 
proscribes  him  his  father's  house,  and  if  his  mother  consent  to  talk  with  him,  it  must 
be  by  stealth,  or  at  a  distance  from  the  place  which  was  once  his  home,  into  which 
he  must  never  more  enter.  Hence  the  cast  converts  hospitality,  friendship,  and  the 
desire  to  visit  foreign  realms,  into  crimes,  and  inflicts  on  the  ofiender,  in  some  cases, 
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a  punishmeDt  worse  than  death  itself.  Ghannshyama^  a  bramhan,  about  thirty- five 
years  a^o,  went  to  Eogland,  and  lost  his  rank.  Gokooln,  another  bramhnn,  about  the 
same  time,  went  to  Madras,  and  was  renounced  by  his  relations;  but,  after  incurring 
some  expense  in  feasting  bramhons,  he  regained  his  cast.  In  the  year  1808,  a  black* 
smith,  of  Serampore,  returned  from  Madras,  and  was  disowned  by  his  friends,  but  after 
expending  two  thousand  roopees  amongst  the  brambfins,  he  was  restored  to  his  &mily. 
In  the  year  1801,  the  mother  of  Kalee-prasad-ghoshn,  a  rich  kaynst'ha,  of  Benares, 
who  had  lost  cast  by  intercourse  with  Musnlmans,  and  was  called  a  peer-alee,*  died. 
KalSe-prasad  was  much  concerned  about  presenting  the  ofierings  to  the  manes,  and, 
after  much  intreaty  and  promise  of  rewards,  at  last  prevailed  upon  eleven  bramhons 
to  perform  the  ceremonies  in  the  night.  A  person  who  had  a  dispute  with  these 
bramhuns  informed  against  them,  and  they  were  immediately  abandoned  by  their 
friends.  After  waiting  several  days  in  vain,  hoping  that  his  friends  would  relent, 
one  of  these  bramhuns,  suspending  a  jar  of  water  from  his  body,  drowned  himself  in 

the  Ganges ! Some  years  ago,  RamS,  a  bramhfin,  of  Triv6nee,  having,  by  mistake, 

married  his  son  to  a  peer-alee  girl,  and  being  abandoned  by  his  friends,  died  through 
grief.  In  the  year  1803,  Shivu-ghoshn,  a  kayrist'ha,  married  a  pSr-alee  girl,  and  was 
not  restored  to  his  cast  till  after  seven  years,  and  he  had  expended  700  roopees.— 
About  the  same  period,  a  bramhunee  of  Vela-pookhflriya,  having  been  deflowered, 
and  in  consequence  deprived  of  her  cast,  refused  all  food,  and  expired  in  a  few  days. 

In  the  village  of  BojbQJ,  some  years  ago/  a  young  man  who  had  lost  his  cast 

through  the  criminal  intrigues  of  his  mother,  a  widow,+  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  poi- 
soned himself,  and  his  two  brothers  abandoned  the  country. Gooroo-prusad,  a 

bramhon,  of  Charna,  in  Burdwan,  not  many  years  ago,  through  fear  of  losing  cast, 
in  consequence  of  the  infidelity  of  his  wife,  abandoned  his  home,  and  died  of  grief  at 

*  A  o&Yvab  of  the  name  of  Peer-a1«e  is  charged  wilh  having  destroyed  the  rank  of  many  Hindoos,  bramhfins 
and  others;  find  from  these  persons  have  descended  a  very  considerable  number  of  families  scattered  over  the 
country,  who  have  been  branded  with  the  name  of  their  oppressor.  These  persons  practise  all  the  ceremoniesof 
the  Hindoo  religion,  bot  are  carefully  avoided  by  other  Hindoos  as  outcasts.  It  is  supposed,  that  not  less  than 
fifty  families  of  pe€r-alees  live  in  Calcutta,  who  employ  bramhfin  priests  to  perform  the  ceremonies  of  the  Hin- 
doo religion  for  them.  It  is  said,  that  raja  Krishnil-Chiindrik-Rayfi  was  promised  five  lacks  of  roopees  by  a 
peer-alee,  if  he  wonid  only  honour  him  with  a  visit  of  a  few  moments :  but  he  refused. 

f  On  account  of  marriages  being  contracted  so  early  in  this  country,  the  number  of  virgin  widows  is  very 
great.  The  Hindoos  acknowledge  that  almost  all  yonng  w  idows,  being  excluded  from  a  second  marriage,  live 
in  a  state  of  adultery. 
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Benares. ^About  the  year  1800,  a  bramhunee  of  Shantee-poora  murdered  her  il- 
legitimate child,  to  prevent  discovery  and  loss  of  cast.— —In  thejear  1807,  abram- 
hnn  of  Trivenee  murdered  his  wife  by  strangling  her,   under  the  fear  that  he  should 

lose  cast,  through  her  criminal  intrigues. About  the  year  1790,  Kal^-daso,  a 

bramhun,  who  had  married,  through  the  wickedness  of  a  ghatokn,  a  washerman's 
daughter,  was  obliged  to  fly  with  her  to  Benares,  but  being  there  discovered,  he  sold 
all  his  property  and  fled,  and  his  wife  fell  into  a  state  of  insanity.-*— In  the  time  of 
raja  Kiishnu-Chundrii-Rayri,  a  bramhun  of  Shanteerpooru,  was  charged  with  a  crimi- 
nal intrigue  with  the  daughter  of  a  shoe-maker  :  the  raja  forbad  the  barber  to  shave 
the  family,  or  the  washerman  to  wash  for  them  :  in  this  distress,  they  applied  to  the 
raja,  and  afterwards  to  the  nuwab,  but  in  vain.  After  many  pretended  friends  had, 
by  fair  promises,  drained  them  of  their  all,  the  rajaVelented,  and  permitted  them  to 
be  shaved,  but  the  family  have  not  obtained  their  rank  to  this  day. 

Numbers  of  outcasts  abandon  their  homes,  and  wander  about  till  death.  Many 
other  instances  might  be  given  in  which  the  fear  of  losing  cast  has  led  to  the  perpe- 
tration of  the  most  shocking  murders,  which  in  this  country  are  easily  concealed ; 
and  thousands  of  children  are  murdered  in  the  womb,  to  prevent  discovery  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  cast,  particularly  in  the  houses  of  the  kooleenu  bramhuns. 

Not  only  is  a  person  who  has  lost  cast  deprived  of  his  property,  and'renounced  by 
his  friends,  but  he  is  excluded  from  all  the  services  and  comforts  of  religion ;  from 
all  its  supposed  benefits  at  and  after  death,  and  is  of  course  considered  as  miserable 
in  a  future  state. 

The  Hindoos  relate  a  story  of  Vachaspotee-mishrfi,  who  lived  about  six  hundred 
years  ago,  and  who,  for  repeating  the  four  v^das  from  memory  before  (he  king  of  Mi- 
t'hila,  received  as  a  fee  10,000  cows.  As  the  reception  of  a  gift  of  cows  is  for- 

bidden,  in  the  kuleeyoogii,*  the  friends  of  the  pandit  renounced  him  as  an  outcast, 
till  he  had  made  the  proper  atonement,  by  offering  a  piece  of  gold.  And  thus,  a  man 
who,  according  to  the  bramhuns,  could  repeat  the  four  vMiw  from  memory,  the  re- 

•  Thi.  isforbidden  both  in  the  smritws  ond  poorana^ ,  thoagh, most  uf  .he  brambans,  alpresent,  find  the  temp- 
totion  too  strong  to  resUt.  A  gift  of  gold  is  also  forbiddeo. 
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petition  of  the  trilliteral  syllable  of  which  would  remove  the  sins  of  a  world^  was 
made  an  outcast,  because  he  had  received  a  present  of  cows.  If  he  had  received  a 
gift  to  the  same  amount  in  another  form,  he  would  have  been  blameless. 

According  to  the  shastrfis,  the  offences  hy  which  rank  is  lost,  are,  the  eating  with 
persons  of  inferior  cast  ;*  cohabiting  with  women  of  low  cast ;  eating  flesh  or  drinking 
spirits;  partaking  of  that  which  has  been  prepared  by  a  person  of  an  inferior  order; 
dealing  in  things  prohibited  by  the  shastrn,  as  cow-skins,  fish,  &c. 

Persons  may  sink  lower  in  cast,  in  cases  where  they  do  not  become  entire  out- 
casts. A  bramhon,  by  officiating  as  priest  to  a  shoodra,  does  not  become  a  shoodrO| 
but  he  sinks  into  a  despised  order  of  bramhans. 

Persons  breaking  the  rules  of  the  cast  were  formerly  punished  by  the  Hindoo  kings ; 
now  it  depends  upon  mere  accident  whether  a  person  violating  the  rules  of  the  cast 
be  proceeded  against  or  not.  Strictly  speaking,  scarcely  any  Hindoos  live  accord- 
ing to  these  rules,  and  vast  multitudes  daily  and  notoriously  violate  them.  In  some  ' 
respects,  the  great  body  of  the  people  do  that  which  is  forbidden:  as  for  instance, 
they  eat  rice  prepared  for  sale  by  Masulmans :  here  the  number  of  offenders  is  so 
great,  that  the  law  cannot  be  enforced.  Where  a  person  is  known  to  retain  a  Masai- 
man  mistress,  the  offence  is  frequently  winked  at,  unless  he  happen  to  quarrel  with 
another,  and  then  the  latter  insists  upon  his  being  excluded  the  cast.  When  only 
one  person  objects  to  eat  or  smoke  with  another  who  has  forfeited  his  cast,  he  is  of- 
ten bribed  to  hold  his  peace;  but  ifanumber  of  persons  object,  the  case  is  desperate; 
yet  there  are  times  when  a  delinquent  forms  a  party  in  his  favour,  who  declare,  that 
they  will  retain  him  amongst  them.  Sometimes  the  whole  village  assembles,  to  de« 
cide  about  a  person's  retaining  the  cast;  when,  if  the  decision  be  in  his  favour,  all 
his  friends  eat  with  him;  if  not,  they  refuse,  and  prohibit  his  entering  their  houses. 
There  is  no  other  form  of  exclusion. 

•  The  Hindoo  system  is  not  only  a  system  of  terror  as  it  respects  the  rules  of  the  cast;  but  of  pride,  as  admlt- 
tiog,  on  the  one  hand,  no  proselytes,  and,  on  the  other,  brandini;  other  casts  with  opprobrious  names,  and  declar- 
ing their  very  birth  and  manners  infamous.  Invite  one  of  the  lowest  orders  of  shoodriis  to  a  feast  with  an  Euro- 
pean of  the  highest  ranlc,  and  he  turns  away  bis  face  with  the  most  marked  disgust. 
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Persons  wlio  have  been  deprived  of  their  cast,  have,  in  some  instances,  offered 
large  sums  to  regain  it,  but  in  vain.  On  the  contrary,  other  offenders,  who  have 
had  no  enemy  to  oppose  them,  and  very  little  that  the  bramhtins  could  seize,  have 
regained  their  cast  for  a  mere  trifle.*  .  The  only  way  of  being  reinstated  in  their 
rank  is  to  give  a  feast  to  bramhiins :  all  things  may  be  obtained  by  pleasing  this  pre- 
vileged  order,  in  whose  hands  the  cast  is  either  a  treasury  chest,  or  a  rod  of  iron. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  English  power  in  Bengal,  the  cast  of  a  bramhan 
of  Calcutta  was  destroyed  by  an  European,  who  forced  into  his  mouth  flesh,  spi- 
rits, &c.  After  remaining  three  years  an  outcast,  great  efforts  were  made,  at  an  ex- 
pence  of  80,000  roopees,  to  regain  the  cast,  but  in  vain,  as  many  bramhans  of  the 
same  order  refused  consent.  After  this,  an  expense  of  two  lacks  of  roopees  more 
was  incurred,  when  he  was  restored  to  his  friends.  About  the  year  1802,  a  person 
in  Calcutta  expended  in  feasting  and  presents  to  bramhans,  50,000  roopees'to  obtain 
his  cast,  which  had  been  lost  through  eating  with  a  bramhun  of  the  peer-alee  cast. 
After  this,  two  pSer-alee  bramhans  of  Calcutta  made  an  effort  to  obtain  their  cast,  but 
were  disappointed,  after  expending  a  very  large  sum* 

Sometimes  a  person  is  restored  to  his  cast  on  making  the  requisite  atonement ;  but 
many  affirm  that  the  atonement  benefits  the  party  only  in  a  future  state,  and  does  not 
effect  his  restoration  to  society  in  this  world.  The  offering  of  atonement  is  a  cow, 
or  apiece  of  gold,  or  cloth,  or  a  few  kourees. 

Such  are  the  baneful  effects  of  the  cast  on  social  life.  But  that  which,  more 

than  any  thing  else,  in  the  opinion  of  a  sincere  christian,  condemns  the  cast,  is  the 
resistance  whichit  opposes  to  the  prevalence  of  the  true  religion.  If  a  Hindoo  be 
convinced  of  the  excellency  of  the  christian  religion,  he  must  become  a  martyr  the 

*  Many  diiTerent  casts  have  at  Iheir  head  individuals  called  Pramanikfis,  who  are  consalted  on  all  poind 
relatinc  to  the  cast.  When  persons  wish  to  make  a  feast,  they  consult  their  pramanikii  respectinjr  who  shaH 
be  invited,  and  what  presents  shall  be  given  to  the  goests.  The  shoodr&s  of  one  cast  living  in  four  or  five 

Tillages  have  one  pramaniktt,  who  adjosts  differences  between  the  individuals  of  the  cast  over  which  he  presides. 
If  a  person  says,  he  will  not  eat  with  another,  because  he  has  done  something  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  cast, 
the  pramanika  sometimes  adjosts  the  bosineai,  by  remindiflg  thia  vulu,  that  ia  Itii  family  alto  there  arcfoch  and 
tacb  marks  of  the  plagne. 
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same  hour  that  he  becomes  a  christian.  He  must  think  no  more  of  sitting  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  but  must  literally  forsake  ^^  all  that  he  hath"  to  become  the  dis- 
ciple of  Christ.  Liberty  to  obey  the  decisions  of  the  mind,  and  the  convictions 
of  conscience,  has  ever  been  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important  birth-ri^^hts  of 
a  rational  being ;  but  the  cast  opposes  all  the  rights  of  reason  and  conscience,  and 
presents  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  truth. 

The  loss  of  cast,  however,  loses  half  its  terrors  where  a  person  can  obtain  society 
suited  to  his  wishes  :  the  chains  of  the  cast,  too,  are  severely  or  lightly  felt  in  proper- 
tionto  a  person's  worldly  incumbrances:  an  unmarried  person  finds  it  comparative- 
ly easy  to  leave  one  order  of  society  and  enter  into  another.  I  have  seen  some  who 
have  lost  cast,  quite  as  happy  as  those  possessed  of  all  that  this  distinction  could  be- 
stow :  many  of  the  peer-aleets  are  possessed  of  large  property,  and  are  invited  to  Hin- 
doo festivals  without  reserve ;  with  this  difference  only  betwixt  them  and  other  Hin- 
doos, that  they  do  not  mix  with  the  other  casts  at  the  time  of  eating;  but  this  exists 
also  among  different  ranks  of  bramhuns :  a  bramhun  of  high  cast  will  not  eat  in  the 
same  house,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  a  bramhiin  of  low  cast. 

In  some  parts  of  India,  the  natives  do  things  with  impunity  which  in  other  parts 
would  cause  the  loss  of  cast.  In  the  upper  provinces,  the  regulations  of  the  cast 
relative  to  eating  are  less  regarded  than  in  Bengal ;  while  the  intermixture  of  the 
casts  in  marriage  is  there  guarded  against  with  greater  anxiety. 

Thousands  of  Hindoos  dail^  violate  the  rules  of  the  cast  in  secret,  and  disavow  it  be- 
fore their  friends:  this  fact  refers  to  several  new  sects,  who  have  seceded,  in  some 
measure,  from  the  bramhinical  system.  But  there  are  great  multitudes  of  young 
men,  especially  in  Calcutta,  who  habitually  eat,  in  the  night,  with  Portuguese  and 
others,  and  shake  off  the  fetters  of  the  cast  whenever  pleasure  calls.  Here  licen- 
tious habits  are  making  the  greatest  inroads  on  this  institution:  and  indeed  to  such 
an  extent  are  the  manners  of  the  Hindoos  become  corrupt,  that  nearly  one  half  of  the 

-bramhuns  in  Bengaly  the  author  is  informed,  are  in  the  constant  practice  of  eating 
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flesh  and  drinking  spirits  in  private.*  Ubhnja-chnrann,  a  respectable  bramhun,  as- 
sured the  author,  of  his  having  been  credibly  informed,  that  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Bengal  the  bramhans  distil  in  their  own  houses  the  spirits  which  they  drink  :  this 
bramhan,  a  few  years  ago,  at  the  Shyama  festival,  called,  in  the  night,  at  the  house 
of  a  rich  Hindoo  near  Calcutta,  to  see  the  image  of  the  goddess,  and  observed,  that 
the  offerings  formed  a  pile  as  high  as  the  image  itself.  Two  or  three  of  the  heads 
of  the  family  were  in  a  state  of  complete  intoxication;  and  after  remaining  a  short 
time,  one  of  them  called  out,  ^'  Uncle,  a  thief  is  come  to  steal  the  offerings — see,  he 
stands  there,  in  a  white  garment."  The  uncle,  also  intoxicated,  but  still  able  to 
walk,  staggered  up  to  the  pile  of  offerings,  and  supposing  that  to  be  the  thief  in  a 
white  garment,  smote  it  with  such  force,  as  to  scatter  the  offerings  at  the  feet  of  the 
goddess,  and  all  over  the  temple  floor.  While  the  uncle  was  thus  driving  the  thief 
out  of  the  temple,  a  friendly  dog  was  offering  his  services  to  the  nephew  laid  pros- 
trate in  the  temple  yard. — In  conversation  with  a  respectable  shoodrn,  on  these  se- 
cret violations  of  the  rules  of  the  cast,  he  gave  me  in  writing  an  account,  of  which 

» 

the  following  is  a  translation  :  "  When  a  party  sit  to  drink  spirits,  they  ask  a  wise 
man  among  themselves,  whose  family  for  seven  generations  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  spirits,  what  benefit  may  be  derived  from  the  practice  ?  He  replies,  ^  He 
who  drinks  spirits,  will  be  filled  with  joy,  till  he  fall  again  and  again  to  the  earth  : 
should  he  vomit,  he  must  place  his  mouth  in  it:  if  he  devour  the  vomit,  he  will  be 
rewarded  with  heaven."  Let  the  reader  add  this  fact  to  various  others  which  he 
will  find  in  the  introduction  to  the  second  volume,  and  he  will  be  able  to  account  for 
the  Scripture  designating  the  practices  of  the  heathen  by  the  expressive  term— 
*'  aboininahle  idolatries." 

*  Smoking  iotoxicatlog  drugb  also  is  almost  become  univers&l  among  these  representatives  of  the  godson  earth. 


CHAPTER  III. 


SECTION  I. 


Of  birth y  and  (he  nursing  and  education  of  children. 

HINDOOS  of  respectability  treat  a  pregnant  female  with  peculiar  tenderness  ; 
and  when  approaching  the  time  of  her  delivery,  she  is  indulged  with  whatever  she 
desires.  This  solicitude  does  not  arise  from  the  fear  that  the  infant  will  suffer  if 
the  mother  be  denied  what  she  longs  for,  but,  from  the  hope  of  having  a  son,  as  well 
as  from  a  common  fear  among  the  Hindoos,  that  if  the  female  do  not  obtain  what  she 
desires,  the  delivery  will  be  prolonged.  A  Hindoo  woman  exceedingly  dreads  the 
hour  of  child-birth,*  especially  at  the  first  birth  after  marriage.  In  the  houses  of  the 
rich,  a  slight  shed  is  always  prepared  for  the  female;  who,  after  delivery,  is  consi- 
dered as  in  a  state  of  uncleanness;  where  a  number  of  families  live  togethier,  such 
a  shed  is  always  reserved  for  this  purpose.  Before  the  birth  of  a  child,  to  keep  off 
evil  spirits,  the  Hindoos  lay  the  scull  of  a  dead  cow,  smeared  with  red  lead,  &c.  at 
the  door  of  this  hut.  If  a  female  have  a  diil^cult  delivery,  she  suffers  extremely 

for  want  of  that  assistance  which  a  skilful  surgeon,  (did  Hindoo  manners  admit  of  his 
services,)  would  be  able  to  afford  :  many  perish,  t  The  midwives  are  chiefly  of  the 
haree  cast;  other  females  of  low  cast  practise,  but  they  are  not  numerous.  A  roo- 
pee  and  a  garment  are  the  common  fee  to  the  midwife  from  the  middling  ranks;  the 
poor  give  less. 

Almost  all  the  lower  orders  of  Hindoos  give  spirituous  liquors  to  their  females 

*  So  great  is  this  dread,  that  it  has  received  a  proverbial  nppellatioD,  '*  feutfi-yhfinka,  or  the  hundred- fold^lo 
be  dreaded,"  and  the  relatiooB  of  such  a  female,  coDbidering  how  doubtful  her  passing  through  thalperiod  viith 
safety  is,  to  shew  their  attachment,  present  her  with  various  farewel  gifts. 

f  It  is  become  a  proverb  among  this  indolent  people,  that  the  life  of  a  woman,  being  more  sedentary*  is  bap- 
pier  than  thatof  aman>  and  nothing  but  a  dread  of  the  danger  here  alluded  to,  makes  them  content  to  be  men  »uU. 

O  2 
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immediately  after  delivery ;  and  medicine,  a  few  hours  after  the  child  is  bom :  sick- 
ness rarely  succeeds  a  lying-in.  When  the  father  first  goes  to  see  the  child,  if  a 
rich  man,  he  puts  some  money  into  its  hand ;  and  any  of  the  relatives  who  may  be 
present  do  the  same.  The  mother  is  constantly  kept  very  warm;  after  five  days  she 
bathes;  and  on  the  sixth  day,  to  obtain  the  blessing  of  Shasht'hee  on  the  child,  this 

goddess  is  worshipped  in  the  room  where  the  child  was  born,  if  a  child  die  soon  af« 
ter  its  birth,  the  Hindoos  say,  ^'  See  !  the  want  of  compassion  in  Shnsht'hee :  she  gave 
a  child,  and  now  she  has  taken  it  away  again."*  If  a  person  have  several  children, 
and  they  all  live,  the  neighbours  say,  "  Ah ! — Shnsht'hee's'lap  !"  On  the  eighth 
day,  to  please  the  neighbouring  children,  the  members  of  the  family  sprinkle,  with  a 
winnowing  fan,  on  the  ground  opposite  the  house,  eight  kinds  of  parched  pease  and 
parched  rice ;  and  about  twenty-one  days  after  deli very,+  the  woman  begins  to  attend 
to  her  family  business?  On  the  twenty-first  day,  Shasht'hee  is  again  worshipped,  by 
the  women  of  the  family,  under  the  shade  of  the  fig  tree.  If  the  child  be  a  son,  the 
mother  continues  unclean  twenty-oue  days;  if  a  daughter,  a  month. 

The  respectable  Hindoos,  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  keep  a  record,  drawn  up  by  a 
gannko,  or  astrologer,  who  is  informed  by  the  father,  or  some  relative,  of  the  exact 
time  of  the  birth,  and  is  requested  to  cast  the  nativity  of  the  child,  and  open  the  roll 
of  its  fate.  The  gnnakG  goes  home,  and  draws  up  a  paper,  describing  what  will, 

happen  to  the  child  annually,  or  during  as  many  astronomical  periods  ^as  he  sup- 
poses he  shall  be  paid  for:  indeed  some  of  these' rolls  describe  what  will  happen  to 
the  person  during  every  period  of  his  existence.  This  astrologer  is  paid  according 
to  the  good  fortune  of  the  infant,  from  one  roopee  to  one  and  two  hundred.  The 
parent  carefully  deposits  this  paper  in  his  house,  and  looks  at  it  occasionally,  when 
any  thing  good  or  evil  happens  to  his  child.  The  nativity  of  sons  is  more  frequently 
cast  than  that  of  daughters.  Some  persons  merely  keep  the  date  of  the  birth;  or  they 

*  Hindoos  of  the  lowest  class,  if  several  of  their  children  have  died  soon  after  the  birth,  procure  a  ring  to  be 
made  from  the  chains  of  some  convict,  and  place  it  upon  the  ne^t  child's  ancle.  If  a  son,  when  grown  up,  act 
verj^  contrary  to  the  manners  of  his  parents,  he  is  said  to  have  been  changed  in  the  womb  by  JalS-harliiee,  a  god- 
dess, worshipped  by  this  people,  and  supposed,  as  her  name  imports,  to  play  such  tricks  with  mankind. 

+  Poor  women  in  the  northern  parts  of  Bengal  are  known  to  attend  to  the  business  of  their  families  the  day 
after  delivery.  The  author  is  informed,  that  sometimes  a  mother  is  delivered  while  at  work  in  the  field,  when  she 
carries  the  child  home  in  her  arms,  and  returns  to  her  work  there  the  neit  day. 
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add  the  sig^ns  under  which  the  child  was  born,  without  having  its  fate  recorded.  The 
poor  keep  no  record  whatever. 

When  the  child  is  a  few  days  old,  the  parents  give  it  a  name,^  which  is  generally 
that  of  a  god,^  the_Hindoo8  believing,  that  the  repetition  of  the  names  of  the  gods  is 
meritorious,  and,  operating  like  fire,  consumes  all  sin.  Some  are  the  simple  names 
of  gods,  as  Narajnnu,  Kartikn,  Gnneshil,  Voroonn,  Puviinu,  Bhoot-nat'ha,  IndrD,Go- 
palfi,  Unfintn,  Eeshworu,^  Kooverii,  Miihu-devn,^  BhugavaniT,  &c.  and  others  have 
attached  to  the  name  of  a  god  another  word,  as  Ram,  and  Ram-prtisadD,5  Krishnu, 
and  Krishnn-chnrnnfi,^  Bramhanando.^  Shivo^nat'hn.s  J^oorya-kant'ha.^  The  names 
of  the  goddesses,  with  an  additional  word,  is  also  given  to  men,  as,  Doorga-chnranu, 
Ganga-Ramn,  &c.  These  are  very  common  names  among  the  Hindoo  men.  Women 
are  named  after  the  goddesses,  as  Kalee,  Doorga,  Lokshmee,  Siiraswatee,  GUnga, 
Radha,  &.c.  To  these  names  some  add  single  words,  as  Vishnoo-priya.^^  A  great 
portion  of  the  various  names  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  are  chosen  and  given  to  men 
and  women.  The  names  of  heroes  and  heroines  are  also  given,  as  Yoodhist'hirn,  and 
Bheema;  Droupudee,  and  Koontee.  Names  are  also  chosen  from  those  of  trees, 
flowers,  &c.  as  Luvungfi-lota,^^  Pudmo,^^  Soodha-mookhee,^^  Sukhee.^* 

The  father  makes  known  the  name,  though  the  mother  has  generaUy  the  privilege 
of  choosing  it.  Some  Hindoos  place  two  lamps  on  two  names  beginning  with  the  same 

letter,  and  choose  that  over  which  the  lamp  burns  most  fiercely.  Beside  the  com- 
mon name,  another  is  given  by  selectJQo^a  letter  from  the  name  of  the  stellar- man- 
sion  under  which  the  child  was  born  :  this  is  used  in  the  marriage  contract,  and  at 
other  ceremonies.  I  give  an  example  from  the  name  of  the  Siingskritii  pundit  in  the 
Serampore  printing-office :  Krishnn  happened  to  be  the  guardian  deity  of  his  friends ; 
and  they  gave  this  boy,  as  his  common  name,  Gopala,one  of  the  names  of  Krishna ; 

1  Never  that  of  its  father.  2  The  names  of  the  jrods  are  also  jjiven  iQ  towns,  gardens,  pools,  &c.  as, 

Shree-Ram-pooru,  the  town  of  Ramtt;  Krishnu- vaganii,  the  garden  of  Kri&bnu;  liUkshmee-Fagfiru,  the  sea  of 
Luk!>hmee.  3  The  common  name  for  God.  4  The  great  god.  6  Pi  usadii,  pleasure;  this  nam© 

intimates  that  Rama  is  pleased  with  this  person.  6  CburunS,  foot.  7  Aniindfi,  joy.  8  Naf  hii, 

lord.  9  Kant'hu,  beautiful.  10  The  beloved  of  Vishnoo.  11  The  climbing  plant  Lilvuoga. 

12  The  water-lily.  13  She  whose  mouth  is  like  the  water  of  life.  11  A  female  friend. 
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and  as  he  was  born  in  the  last  division  of  the  virgin,  the  Snngekrita  name  for  which 
ends  in  t'h,  his  stellar  name  became  T'hakoora-dasa. 

Some  parents  give  an  unpleasant  name  to  a  child  who  may  be  born  after  repeated 
bereavements,  as  Dookhee,*  Panch-kouree,f  Harann,  j:  KoorD,§  &c.  They  assign  as 
the  reason  for  this,  that  as  the  former  were  such  pleasant  children,  and  had  such 
sweet  names,  they  died  through  the  envy  of  others. ||  If  the  child  live,  they  add  the 
name  of  Rama  to  one  of  the  above  names,  as  Dookhee-Ramn,  &c. 

A  Hindoo  woman  suckles  her  child,  if  she  have  only  one,  till  it  is  five  or  six  yean 
old;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  such  children  standing  and  diawing  the  mother's 
breast.*  A  Hindoo  mother  seldom  employs  a  wet-nurse;  nor  is  the  child  fed  with 
prepared  food  before  the  expiration  of  six  months.  The  children  of  the  rich  ge- 
nerally go  naked  till  they  arrive  at  their  second  or  third  year,  and  those  of  the  poor 
till  they  are  six  or  seven. 

As  Hindoo  women  never  learn  to  read,  they  are  unable  to  teach  their  children  their 
first  lessons,  but  a  father  may  frequently  be  seen  teaching  his  child  to  write  the  al- 
phabet when  five  years  old;  at  which  age  the  male  children  are  commonly  sent  to 
the  village  school. 

Rich  men  employ  persons  to  teach  their  children,  even  at  five  years  of  age,  how  to 
behave  on  the  approach  of  a  bramhan,  a  parent,  a  spiritual  guide,  &c.  how  to  sit, 
to  bow,  and  appear  to  advantage,  in  society.  When  a  boy  speaks  of  his  father,  h« 
calls  him  t'kakoora,  lord ;  or  of  his  mother,  he  calls  her  t'hakooranee.    When  he  re- 

*  Sorrowful.  f  Five  kourees.  %  The  lost.  ^  That  which  is  taken  away  by  force. 

n  If  a  rich  man  sink  into  po^ert^',  such  sayings  as  these  are  common :  '*  See  !  bow  sharp  men's  teeth  are  1*'*^ 
**  He  is  ruined  entirely  because  others  could  not  bear  tosee  his  happines<i.*' — Some  Hindoos  think,  that  the  |;ods 
hear  the  prayers  of  those  who  desire  the  evil  of  others ;  and  that  persons  are  able  to  injure  others  by  the  power 
of  incantations. 

« 

♦  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  Africans  as  well  as  the  Hindoos  suckle  their  children  \oxi%  after  they  are  able 
to  walk ;  that  they  eat  only  with  the  right  hand ;  smoke  out  of  a  thin|rlike  the  hooka  ;  at  eight  days  old  shave  the 
head  of  a  child,  and  give  it  a  name,  &c.  Their  dances,  like  those  of  the  Hindoos,  art  alio  diviinsuijbed  by  in- 
decent gestures. 
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turns  from  a  journey,  he  bows  to  his  father  and  mother,  and,  taking  the  dust  from 
their  feet,  rubs  it  on  his  head.  Considering  their  inferiority  to  Europeans  in  most 
of  the  aflFdirs  of  polished  life,  the  Hindoos  in  general  deserve  much  credit  for  their 
polite  address. 

Almost  all  the  larger  villages  in  Bengal  contain  common  schools,  where  a  boy 
learns  his  letters  by  writing  them,  never  by  pronouncing  the  alphabet,  as  in  Europe ; 
he  first  writes  them  on  the  ground ;  next  with  an  iron  style,  or  a  reed,  on  a  palm  leaf; 
and  next  on  a  green  plantain  leaf.  After  the  simple  letters,  he  writes  the  compounds; 
then  the  names  of  men,  villages,  animals,  &c.  and  then  the  figures.  While  employed 
in  writing  on  leaves,  all  the  scholars  stand  up  twice  a  day,  with  a  monitor  at  their 
head,  and  repeat  the  numerical  tables,  ascending  from  a  unit  to  gandas,*  from  gundas 
to  vooree8,+  from  voorees  to  pi)n6s,|  and  from  piiniis  to  kahfmus  ;§  and,  during  school 
hours,  they  write  on  the  palm  leaf  the  strokes  by  which  these  numbers  are  defined. 
They  next  commit  to  memory  an  addition  table,  and  count  from  one  to  a  hundred; 
and  after  this,  on  green  plantain  leaves,  they  write  easy  sums  in  addition  and 
subtraction  of  money ;  multiplication,  and  then  reduction  of  money,  measures,  &c. 
The  Hindoo  measures  are  all  reducible  to  the  weights,  beginning  with  rattee8,||  and 
ending  with  mnnfis.*  The  elder  boys,  as  the  last  course  at  these  schools,  learn  to  write 
common  letters,  agreements.  Sec. — The  Hindoo  schools  begin  early  in  the  morning, 
and  continue  till  nine  or  t^ ;  after  taking  some  refreshment  at  home,  the  scholars  re- 
turn about  three,  and  continue  till  dark.  The  Bengalee  school-masters  punish  with 
a  cane,  or  a  rod  made  of  the  branch  of  a  tree;  sometimes  the  truant  is  compelled  to 
stand  on  one  leg  holding  up  a  brick  in  each  hand,  or  to  have  his  arms  stretched  out, 
till  he  is  completely  tired.  These  school-masters  are  generally  respectable  shoodras, 
though  in  some  instances  bramhnns  follow  this  employment.        Their  allowance  is 
very  small :  for  the  first  years  education,  about  a  penny  a  month,  and  a  day's  provi- 
sions.   When  a  boy  writes  on  the  palm  leaf,  two-pence  a  month  ;  after  this,  as  the 
boy  advances  in  learning,  as  much  as  four-pence  or  eight-pence  a  month  is  given. 

There. are  no  female  schools  among  the  Hindoos ;  every  ray  of  mental  improve- 

•  Four,  +  Twenly.  t  Eiehly.  ^  Ooe  Thousand  Two  Hnad red  aod  Eighty.  |Astedof 

the  abras  pricatorius*  *  Eighty  lbs. 
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ment  is  carefully  kept  from  the  sex*  As  they  are  always  confined  to  domestic  duties^ 
and  carefully  excluded  from  the  company  of  the  other  sex,  a  Hindoo  sees  no  necessity 
for  the  education  of  females,  and  the  shastrus  themselves  declare,  that  a  woman  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  text  of  the  v&du  :  all  her  duties  are  comprized  in  pleasing  her 
husband,  and  cherishing  her  children.  Agreeably  to  this  state  of  manners,  respect- 
able  women  are  never  seen  in  tTie  public  roads,  streets^  or  places  of  resort.  What 
would  a  European  say,  if  the  fair  six  were  at  once  to  be  excluded  from  public  view — 
apd  if,  in  every  public  assembly,  every  private  walk,  every  domestic  circle,  he  was 


to  meet  only  the  faces  of  men ! 


When  a  child  is  ill,  the  mother,  supposing  that  her  milk  is  the  cause  of  its  sickness, 
abstains  from  bathing,  eating  sour  food,  fish,  &c.  and  partakes  of  food  only  once  a 
day.  Sometimes,  after  making  a  vow,  and  promising  some  gift,  if  the  deity  will 
restore  her  child  to  health,  she  abstains  from  cutting  the  child's  hair  until  the  expi- 
ration of  the  vow;  others  tie  up  a  lock  of  hair,  and  repeat  over  each  hair  in  the  lock 
the  name  of  a  diflferent  deity :  this  clotted  hair  may  frequently  be  seen  on  the  heads 
of  children. 

Though  the  children  of  the  highest  and  the  lowest  casts  seldom  play  in  company, 
yet  the  offspring  of  casts  which  more  nearly  approximate  are  often  seen  in  the  streets, 
playing  together  with  the  utmost  freedom;  and  indeed  if  a  child  at  play  should  have 
food  in  its  hand,  and  the  child  of  another  cast  partake  of  it,  it  is  not  much  noticecl. 
Hindoo  children  play  with  earthen  balls,  and  with  the  small  shells  which  pass  for  mo- 
ney. Bigger  boys  amuse  themselves  in  different  kinds  of  inferior  gaming,  as  dice,t 
throwing  kourees,  &c. ;  in  boyish  imitations  of  idolatrous  ceremonies ;  in  kites;  leap- 
ing ;  wrestling ;  in  a  play  in  which  two  sides  are  formed,  bounds  fixed,  and  each  side 
endeavours  to  make  incursions  into  the  boundary  of  the  other  without  being  caught ; 
in  hide  and  seek,  and  the  like.  Children  are  seldom  corrected,  and  having  none  of  the 

*  An  old  adag«  is  always  present  with  the  Hindoos,  that  if  a  woman  learn  to  read,  she  will  become  a  widow* 
—lam  informed,  however,  that  uomen  teach  the  female  children  of  kayiist'husand  bramhiins  to  cut  fi^nresio 
.paper  and  plantain  leaves,  and  delineate  other  forms  with  paste  on  seats,  walls,  &c.        Many  are  taught  to  spin 
thread,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  general  female  employment  among  the  Hindoos. 

« 
+  M  the  fall  moon  in  Ashwinil  the  Hindoos  sit  op  all  night  and  play  at  dice,  in  order  to  obtain  the  favour  of 
L&k8hme5,  the  goddess  of  wealth. 
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moral  advanta/a^s  of  tbe  children  of  cliristian  parents,  they  ripen  fast  in  iniquity,  and 
among  thereat  in  disobedience  to  parents.*  At  a  very  early  age,  they  enter  the  paths 
of  impurity,  in  which  they  meet  with  no  checks  either  from  conscience,  the  virtuous 
examples  of  parents,  or  the  state  of  public  morals. — A  bramhnn,  who  appeared  to  res- 
pect Ohristianity,  was  one  day  reading  the  first  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  in 
Bengalee;  and  while  going  over  this  melancholy  description  of  the  sins  of  the  hea- 
then^ he  confessed,  with  a  degree  of  astonishment,  how  remarkably  applicable  it  i^as 
to  the  manners  of  his  own  countrymen. 


SECTION  II. 

Marriages. 

THE  Oodwaho-tnttwiS,  a  work  on  the  civil  and  canon  law,  mentions  eight  kinds  of 
marriage :  1 .  Bramhu,  when  the  girl  is  given  to  a  bramhan  without  reward. — S.  Doi- 
voy  when  she  is^presented  as  a  gift,  at  the  close  of  a  sacrifice. — S.  Arshn,  when  two 
cows  are  received  by  the  girl's  father  in  exchange  for  abride.--^.  Prajaputyn,  when 
the  girl  is  giv«p  at  the  request  of  a  bramhan. — ^5.  Asoora,  when  money  is  received  in 
exciuynge  for  a  bride.— 6.  Gandhurviiy  when  a  marriage  takes  place  by  mutual  con- 
sent.f — 7*  RakshasD,  when  a  bride  is  taken  in  war;  and  8*  Poishachn,  when  a  girl  is 
taken  away  by  craft* 

A  Hiadooy  except  he  be  grown  up,  as  in  second  marriages,  never  chooses  his  own 

*  Hindoo  yovths  occasioBally  leave  Cheir  homes  at  ten,  tweWe,  or  foorteeo  years  of  age,  withoat  leayefrom 
their  parents,  and  ▼isit  different  holy  places,  partly  from  a  disposition  to  wander,  and  partly  from  ideas  imbibed 
in  their  childhood  from  hearing  stories  relative  to  the  merit  of  visiting  holy  places.  Some  afterwards  send  let- 
teTB,lo  acquaint  Cheir  parents,  that  they  have  proceeded  to  such  a  holy  place;  others  return  after  a  lapse  of  some 
months,  while  others  never  return ;  but  after  a  young  penoo  has  lefk  home  without  acquainting  his  parents,  they 
often  conclude  that  he  is  gone  to  some  idolatrooi  ceremony,  or  to  bathe  in  Gfinga,  or  to  some  holy  place. 

f  The  pooraniis  relate,  that  formerly,  when  a  king's  daughter  had  not  been  married  in  childhood  by  the  con- 
tract of  her  parents,  aad  she  was  grown  up  to  be  old  enough  for  marriage,  she  might  solicit  of  her  father  to  have 
what  is  called  a  shfiyikmbikr6  wedding,  in  which  the  giri  chooses  her  own  husband.  To  enable  her  thus  to  choose, 
the  king  makes  a  great  feast,  and  invites  moltitudes  of  kings,  and  from  amongst  ihem  tbe  girl  chooses  her  husband. 
Ramil,  Urjoonii,  Krishnii,  Nfiltt,  and  othcn,  are  all  said  (o  have  bees  chosea  by  the  priocesses  to  whom  thej 
vere  afterwards  nalted. 
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wife.  Two  parents  frequently  agree  while  the  children  are  infants,  to  give  them  in 
marriage,  but  most  commonly  a  parent  employs  a  man  called  a  ghutoka,  to  seek  a 
suitable  boy  or  girl  for  his  child.* 

The  son  of  a  shoodru  is  often  married  as  early  as  his  fifth  year ;  the  son  of  a  bi^m- 
hun,  after  being  invested  with  the  poita,  at  seven,  nine  or  eleven-  Delays  to  a  later 
period  are  not  unfrequent :  parents  cannot  always  obtain  a  suitable  match,  or  moqej 
is  wanting ;  marriages  also  must  be  regulated  by  the  cast,  and  by  complicated  cus-, 
toms.  Amongst  the  middling  ranks,  five  hundred  roopees  are  often  expended,  and 
amongst  the  rich  many  thousands,  at  the  marriage  of  a  son. 


.*-v^:*f^: 
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One  of  the  Hindoo  shastrus  gives  the  following  directions  respecting  the  quali- 
ties of  a  wife:—"  She  who  is  not  descended  from  his  paternal  or  maternal  ancestors 
within  the  sixth  degree,  is  eligible  by  a  twice-born  man  for  nuptials.  In  connecting 
himself  with  a  wife,  let  him  studiously  avoid  the  following  families,  be  they  ever  so 
great,  or  ever  so  rich  in  kine,  goats,  sheep,  gold  and  grain :  the  family  which  has  omit- 
ted prescribed  acts  of  religion;  that  which  has  produced  no  male  children;  that,  in 
which  the  vedii  has  not  been  read ;  that,  which  has  thick  hair  on  the  body ;  and  those, 

which  have  been  subject  to [here  a  number  of  diseases  are  mentioned.]    Let  a 

person  choose  for  his  wife  a  girl,  whose  form  has  no  defect ;  who  has  an  agreeable 
name ;  who  walks  gracefully  like  a  young  elephant ;  whose  hair  and  teeth  are  mo- 
derate respectively  in  quantity  and  in  size ;  whose  body  has  exquisite  softness. 

The  following  account  of  the  person  of  Sharada,  the  daughter  of  Bramha,  trans- 
lated from  the  Shiva  poorana,  may  serve  as  a  just  description  of  a  perfect  Hindoo 
beauty  :  This  girl  was  of  a  yellow  colour ;  had  a  nose  like  the  flower  of  the  sesamum ; 
her  legs  were  taper  like  the  plantain  tree ;  her  eyes  large  like  the  principal  leaf  of  the* 
lotus  ;  her  eye-brows  extended  to  her  ears ;  her  lips  were  red  like  the  young  leaves 
of  the  mango  tree ;  her  face  was  like  the  full  moon  ;  her  voice  like  the  sound  of  the 
cuckow ;   her  arms  reached  to  her  knees ;  her  throat  was  like  that  of  a  pigeon ;  her 

•  «« The  espoasalB,  or  contract  bcFore  marriage,'*  among  the  HomaoBi  $ays,  Kennett,  <*  was  performed  by  aa 
engagement  of  (be  frienda  on  both  sides," 
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loins  rat  re  w  like  tloFe  of  a  lien  ;  Ler  hair  hung  in  curls  do^n  to  her  feel;  her  teeth 
Here  like  the  seeds  of  the  }  cUiegranate ;  and  hej*  gait  li]£e  that  of  a  drunken  elephant 
or  a  goose. 

Each  cast  has  its  own  order  of  ghutokSs,  which  profession  may  be  enobraced  by  any 
person  qualified  by  cast  and  a  knowledge  of  the  ghutiku  shastrcs.  U  hey  sometimes 
propose  matches  to  parents  before  the  parents  themselves  have  begun  to  think  of  the 
marriage  of  their  child.  Many  of  these  men  are  notorious  flatterers  and  liars,*  and, 
in  n.aking  matrimonial  alliances,  endeavour  to  impose  in  the  grossest  manner  upon 
the  patents  on  both  sides.  If  the  qualities  of  a  girl  are  to  be  commended,  the  ghii- 
ti  ku  declares,  that  she  is  beautiful  as  the  full  moon,  is  a  fine  figure,  of  sweet  speech, 
has  excellent  hair,  walks  gracefully,  can  cook  and  fetch  water,  &c.  After  the  re- 
port of  the  ghiitiiku,  a  relation  on  each  side  is  deputed  to  see  the  children,t  and  if 
every  thing  respecting  cast,  person,  &c.  be  agreeable,  a  written  agreemeht  is  made  be- 
tween the  two  fathers :  and  in  this  way,  persons  are  united  in  wedlock  with  as  much 
indifference  as  cattle  are  yoked  together ;  matrimony  becomes  a  mere  matter  of  traffic, 
and  children  are  disposed  of  according  to  the  pride  of  parents,  without  the  parties, 
who  are  to  live  together  till  death,  having  either  choice  or  concern  in  the  bui»iEe$s. 

These  very  early  marriages  are  the  sources  of  the  most  enormous  evils  :  these  pairs, 

brought  together  without  previous  attacl.ment,  or  even  their  own  consent,  are  sel« 

dom  happy.     This  leads  men  into  unlawful  connections,  so  common  in  Bengal,  that 

.  three  parts  of  the  married  population,  I  am  informed,  keep  concubines.    Many  never 

«    Fame  f  hBtfikfie  are  not  employed  in  nrrkini^  mrrrlage  ff||;reemeDf8;  but,  after  stod jinn:  the  bookB  bflonf  ing 
totbeir  profession,  Ibey  subsist  on  ibe  Kifi»rereivfd  fctvieddiogs,  and  qnartfr  then  frUes  on  those  kooleeifisard 
throtriyus  who  are  rich  men.         When  a  gbiitfikii  viiitt  loch  a  kooleenfi  or  shrotri}!!,  be  rehearses  a  number  of 
bonouFahleqnnlities  vibich  hearcribes  to  ibe  ancestor!  of  bis  host;  but  if  this  person  be  not  diFpo^rd  to  be  liber- 
al towards  him,  be  endeavonri  to  bring  forward  aU  the  Violations  of  the  roles  of  the  cast  into  which  he  or  hiian<* 
cestors  may  have  fallen ;   and  ■ometimes  this  disappointed  ght  tf  kii  enifeavovrs  io  involve  the  person  lndiF|;race 
amoni;  his  friends,  or  in  the  presence  of  large  assemblies  of  bramht&ns.  In  almost  all  families  there  are  faults  res- 
pecting the  ca&t,  which  are  well  known  to  these  ghiit&ki&s,  and  which  they  know  how  to  use  as  means  of  extort- 
ing money. 

f  Among  the  viingshlijlis,  those  families  w  bich  have  sunk  lowest  in  hononr,  meet  vt  iih  great  difficulties  in  find- 
ing girls  for  their  sons,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  ghfitfiklSs  to  impose  the  child  of  a  shoodrQ  upon  sncha 
^fingshlij&  as  the  daughter  of  a  brarnhfta. 
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visiti  nor  take  their  wives  from  the  house  of  the  faiher-ia-law,  bat  they  remtia  ther^^ 
a  burden  and  a  disgrace  to  their  parents ;  or,  they  abandon  the  patemal'tx>af  at  the  calk 
of  some  paramour.  Early  marriages  also  give  rise  to  another  dreadful  evil :  almost  aU 
these  girls  after  marriage  remain  at  home,  one^  two,  or  three  years ;  and  during  this  time 
numbers  are  left  widows,  without  having  enjoyed  the  company  of  their  husbands  a 
single  day  :  these  young  widows,  being  forbidden  to  marry,  almost  without  exceptr* 
en,  become  prostitutes.  To  these  miserable  victims  of  a  barbarous  custom  are  to  bei 
added,  all  the  daughters  of  the  koolSnas,  who  never  leave  the  house  of  the  firther, 
either  during  the  life»  or  after  the  death  of  their  husbands,  and  who  invariably  live, 
an  abandoned  life.    The  consequences  resulting  from  this  state  of  things,  are,  univer- 
sal whoredom,  and  the  perpetration  of  unnatural  crimes  to  a  most  shocking  extent* 

Some  days  or  weeks  before  a  wedding  takes  place,  a  second  written  agreement  ta 
made  between  the  two  fathers,  engaging  that  the  marriage  shall  take  place  on  such 
a  day.  This  is  accompanied  sometimes  with  the  promise  of  a  present  for  the  daugh- 
ter, which  may  amount  to  ten,  fifty,  or  more  roopees.  On  signing  this  agreement,  a 
dinner  is  given,  in  general  by  the  girl's  father;  and  gifts  are  presented  to  the  bram* 
hiins  present,  as  well  as  to  the  ghutoku,  according  to  the  previous  agreement,  per- 
haps five,  six,  eight  or  ten  roopees.  Where  a  present  is  made  to  the  father  of  the 
girl,  which  is  very  common  at  present,  the  east  of  the  boy  is  not  very  respectable : 
in  the  most  reputable  marriages,  the  father  not  only  gives  his  daughter  without  re- 
Ward,  but  bears  the  expences  of  the  wedding,  and  presents  ornaments,  goods^  cattle, 
'  and  money  to  the  bridegroom. 

Three  or  four  ^ays  before  the  marriage^  the  bodies  of  they  oung  couple  are  anoint- 
ed with  turmerick,  and  the  boy,  day  and  night,  till  the  wedding,  holds  in  his  hand  the 
ficissars  with  which  the  natives  cut  the  betle  nut,  and  the  girl  holds  in  her  hand  the 
iron  box  which  contains  tlte  black  colour  with  which  they  daub  their  eyelids.  The 
father  of  the  boy  entertains  all  his  relations,  and  others;  to  relations  giving  a  cook- 
ed dinner,  to  others  sweetmeats,  &c.  and  the  father  of  the  girl  gives  a  similar  enter- 
tainment to  all  his  relations.  After  this,  the  rich  relations  feast  the  bridegroom  and 
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fimulj,  and  add  presents,  of  dotb,  &c.     On  the  daj  b^ora.  the  lurnoiget  the^pjarent^; 
oa  each  side  send  preseots  of  sweetioje^ts  amongst  their  friendji. 

During  the  night  preceding  the  wedding,  the  roost  hideous  noises  are  made.at  tl||^ 
houses. ofto^l^o  parents,  with  instruments  whose  noise  resembles  that  oC  a  ke^lc^ 
drum.  In  the  beginning  of  the  nighty  the  women  leave  four  pots  containing  laiap% 
at  each  of  the  two  houses,  expressing  their  wishes  for  the  long  life  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroonx«  Thej  also  place  at  each  house  two  balls  of  rice  flour  in  the  form  of 
sugar  Ipaves,  which  they  cajU  Shree.;*  and  towards  the  close  of  the  night,  thej  eat;, 
with  the  girl  and  boj«       These  customs  are  accompanied  with  much  hilarity. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  wpmeu  and  female  neighbours  again  assemble,  and  tak«  ' 
ing  with  them  a  pan  ojT  water,  th^  pots  which'contain  the  oil-lights,  the  balls  of  rice 
flour,  and  some  betle-nyt,  go  round  to  the  neighbours,  and  give  to  each  a  morsel  of 
the  betle-nut.  On  returning  home,  in  some  towns,  they  place  the  boy  and  girl,  at 
difierent  houses,  on  a  bamboo  door,  when  the  mother,  as  an  expression  of  her  joy  and 
good-will,  lights  some  straw  firom  the  thatc^,  and  turns  it  round  the  right  foot  of  the 
boy,  or  girl,  three  several  times ;  after  which  the  persons  present  lift  up  the  door, 
with  the  girl  or  boy  placed  on  it,  three,  five,  or  seven  times;  the  women  then,  taking 
some  thread,  and  stretching  it,  walk  round  them  four  times,  and  then  tie  this  thready 
with  some  blades  of  doorvu  grass,  round  the  right  arm  of  the  boy,  and  the  left  arm 
of  the  girl.  They  prepare  also  a  kind  of  ointment  with  oil  and  spices  firied  together, 
and  rub  it  on  the  head  and  all.  over  the  bodies  of  the  young  couple.  All  these  ac« 
lions  have  no  other  meaning,  than  that  they  are  tokens  of  joy.  In  the  forenoon,  at 
boUi  houses,  to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  boy  and  girl,  they  present  offerings  to  de- 
ceased ancestors.  The  bridegroom,  as  a  mark  of  affection,  sends  to  the  bride  a  pre* 
sent  of  fish,  betle,  sweetmeats,  plantains,  sour  milk,  and  cloth  :  in  some  cases,  the 
bride  makes  a  similar  present  to  the  bridegroom.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon, 
the  heads  of  the  young  couple  are  shaved ;  an  J  while  the  bridegroom  stands  upon  a 
stone  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  small  artificial  pool  of  water,  round  which  trees  are 
planted,  and  lamps  placed,  the  wicks  of  which  are  made  of  the  fruit  of  the  thorn  ap- 

«  Oae  of  the  namet  of  Luluhmee,  the  goddess  of  prosper! (j« 
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pie  plant,  the  women  bring  the  pot  containing  the  lamp,  the  ball  or  pafite  called 
Shree,  and  a  number  of  other  precious  things,  and  f^oing  up  one  bv  ontf  to  the  bride- 
groom, with  these  things  touch  his  forehead.  If  the  person  has  the  means,  the  rest 
of  the  time  till  night  is  occupied  in  feasting  relations,  bramhuns,  neighbours,  &c.  The 
bride,  bridegroom,  and  the  person  who  gives  the  bride  in  marriage,  all  fast  till  the 
wedding  is  over.     . 

In  the  marriages  of  the  rich,  great  preparations  of  music,  fireworks,  illuminationSi 
&c.  are  made,  and  vast  multitudes  are  invited  to  the  wedding.     Some  persons  spend 

more  than  100,000  roopees  in  the  marriage  of  a  son  or  a  daughter.  At  a  fortunate 
hour  in  the  night,  the  bridegroom,  dressed  in  silk,  and  wearing  many  gold  and  silver 
ornaments,  a  gold  chain  round  his  neck,  and  a  gilt  crown  upon  his  head,  prepares 
to  go  to  the  house  of  the  bride  :  he  is  seated  in  a  gilt  palanqueen,  or  in  a  tuktanama. 
If  in  the  latter,  there  is  room  for  four  servants  to  stand  at  the  four  comers,  in  the 
inside,  to  fan  him,  or  rather  to  wave  over  him  a.  brush,  made  of  the  tail  of  the  cow 
ofTartary.  The  procession  at  a  magnificent  wedding  is  very  long:  before  the 
bridegroom's  palanqueen,  the  servants  of  the  father  walk,  carrying  silver  staves; 
open  carriages  proceed  slowly,  containing  dancing  women  and  singers;  a  flag  is  also 
carried,  and  a  metal  instrument  like  a  dish  is  placed  on  ai\  elephant,  and  beat  at  in- 
tervals. The  streets  are  illuminated  by  the  flambeaux  and  lights  which  the  at- 
tendants carry  in  their  hand&;  and  fireworks,  placed  on  both  sides  the  streets,  are 
discharged  as  the  procession  moves  along.  Horses,  camels,  and  elephants,  richly 
caparisoned,  are  placed  in  convenient  situations  in  the  procession,  and  musicians, 
playing  on  various  instruments,  are  placed  before  and  behind  the  bridegroom.  Late- 
ly many  of  the  rich  natives  have  called  in  the  assistance  of  English  music  at  their 
weddings.  At  intervals  guns  are  fired.  All  things  for  the  procession  bein/;  pre- 
pared before-hand,  the  whole  waits  for  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom.  At  a  marri- 
age, the  procession  of  which  I  saw  some  years  ago,  the  bridegroom  came  from  a 
distance,  and  the  bride  lived  in  Serampore;  to  which  place  the  bridegroom  was  to 
come  by  water.  After  waiting  two  or  three  hours,  at  length,  near  midnight,  it  was 
announced,  as  if  in  the  very  words  of  Scripture, "  Behold  the  bridegroom  cometh ; 
go  ye  out  to  meet  him." All  the  persons  employed,  now  lighted  their  lamps, 
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and  ran  with  them  in  their  hands  to  fill  up  their  stations  in  the  procession ;  some  of 

them  had  lost  their  lights,  and  were  unprepared ;  but  it  was  then  too  late  to  seek 
them,  and  the  cavalcade,  something  like  the  above,  moved  forward  to  the  house  of 
the  bride,  at  which  place  the  company  entered  a  large  and  splendidly  illuminated 
area,  before  the  house,  covered  with  an  awning,  where  a  great  multitude  of  friends, 
dressed  in  their  best  apparel,  were  seated  upon  mats.  The  bridegroom  was  carried 
in  the  arms  of  a  friend,  and  placed  on  a  superb  seat  in  the  midst  of  the  company, 
where  he  sat  a  short  time,  and  then  went  into  the  house* — the  door  of  which  was 
immediately  shut,  and  guarded  by  sepoys. — 1  and  others  expostulated  with  the  door- 
keepers, but  in  vain.  Never  was  I  so  Rtnirk  with  our  I^ord's  beautiful  parable  as 
at  this  moment:  "  And  the  door  was  shut!" — I  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  be  pre- 
sent while  the  marriage  formulas  were  repeated,  but  was  obliged  to  depart  in  dis- 
appointment. 

From  time  immemorial,  the  Hindoo  young  men  have  considered  a  wedding  pro- 
cession, as  it  passes  through  the  villages  to  the  house  of  the  bride,  £is  fair  game:-^ 
groups  of  wicked  boys  and  young  men,  therefore,  attack  the  wedding  company  in  all 
those  ways  by  which  they  can  most  annoy  them,  and  in  which  they  are  greatly  as- 
sisted by  the  darkness  of  the  night.  Serious  disputes,  attended  with  the  loss  of 
lives,  have  sometimes  occurred  amidst  this  rough  and  dangerous  mirth. 

After  entering  the  house,  the  bridegroom  is  led  to  the  place  where  the  marriage 
rites  are  to  be  performed,  and  where  the  father-in-law,  taking  off  the  old  garments 
and  poita  of  the  boy,  arrays  him  in  new  clothes,  and  takes  him  into  an  inner  apart- 
ment, where  they  make  him  stand  on  a  stool  placed  on  the  cow's  head  and  certain 
other  things  buried  in  the  earth,  adding  a  number  of  female  superstitious  practises, 
to  induce  the  bridegroom  to  behave  well  to  the  bride.  They  next  bring  the  bride  on 
a  stool  covered  with  the  bridegroom's  old  garments^  and  carry  the  girl  round  the  bride- 
groom seven  times  ;  they  then  permit  the  bride  and  bridegroom  fairly  to  look  at  each 
other  for  the  first  time.  The  happy  pair  are  then  brought  to  the  former  place,  and 

*  Id  many  iostances,  the  marriage  rites  are  perforoied  io  (his area,  before  aU  the  compaoy,  and  this  is  pro- 
per; but  an  affectatinn  of  modesty  and  family  pride  not  unfrequeotly  leads  the  father-in-law  to  the  reiolotion 
of  having  the  ceremonies  performed  in  the  bouse. 
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made  to  sit  near  eaeh  other,  when  the  father-in-law  puts  into  the  hands  6f  thebk-fde- 
groom  fourteen  blades  of  koosha  grass^  tied  in  two  separate  parts,  which  the  bey  ties 

under  his  Feet.  The  father-in-law  now  pours  some  water  into  the  right  hatiA  of  the 
bridegroom,  and  while  the  latter  holds  it  there,  the  former  reads  an  incaAtation,  at 
the  close  of  which  the  bridegroom  lets  it  fall  on  his  feet ;  rice,  flowers  and  dooi'va  grass 
are  next  given,  which  he  lajs  on  his  head ;  water  is  presented  as  at  first  with  a  prayer ; 
and  then  sour  milk ;  then  again  water.  The  officiating  bramhan  now  directs  the  boy 
to  put  his  hand  on  a  pan  of  water,  and  places  the  hand  of  the  bride  on  that  of  the 
bridegroom,  and  ties  them  together  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  when  the  iather-ln- 
law  says,  '^  Of  the  family  of  Kashyttpn,'  the  great  grand-daughter  of  Bhoirovo,  the 
grand-daughter  of  Rama-Huree,  the  daughter  of  Ramu-soondura,  Kshdma,  wiearing 
such  and  such  clothes  and  jewels,  I,  T'hakooru-dasa,  give  to  thee,  UbhOyQ-charona, 
of  the  family  of  SandilyQ,  the  great-grandson  of  Soondurfi-dasa,  the  grandson  of 
Kanaee,  the  son  of  Bhaja-Horee."      The  bridegroom  says,  ^^  I  have  received  her.'* 

The  fiither-in-law  then  makes  a  present,  ^^  for  good  luck,"  and  adds  to  it  houshold 
utensils,  &c.  according  to  his  ability;  and  then  takes  off  the  garland  of  flowers  with 
which  the  hands  of  the  married  pair  were  bound,  repeating  the  gayatree.  A  cloth  is 
now  drawn  over  the  heads  of  the  couple,  while  they  again  look  at  each  other;  and 
this  part  of  the  marriage  ceremony  here  closes,  after  the  boy  and  the  girl  have  been 
directed  to  bow  to  the  shalagramn  and  to  the  company,  that  they  may  receive  the 
blessing  of  the  gods  and  of  the  bramhans.  A  bramhan,  or  a  female  whose  hus- 

band and  son  are  living,  then  fastens  the  bride  and  bridegroom  together  by  their  gar- 
ments with  the  above  piece  of  cloth,  as  a  token  of  their  union ;  and  they  are  thus  led 
back  into  the  midst  of  the  family. 


During  the  ceremonies  of  marriage,  selections  from  the  Mishru,  a  work  on  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  Hindoos,  are  rehearsed  by  the  ghotukos,  amidst  the  assembly,  and 
when  the  marriage  ceremony  is  concluded,  the  father-in-law,  or  some  one  in  his 
stead,  proceeds  to  the  assembly,  and  says,  "These  friends  have  favoured  us  with  their 
presence,  let  us  pay  them  the  honours  due  to  their  rank."  As  on  these  occasions  it  is 
an  invariable  custom,  to  mark  the  forehead  of  the  guests  with  the  powder  of  sandal- 
Vf  ood)  this  person  now  asks  in  the  assembly,  "  Who  shall  first  receive  the  sandal- 
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woodl'^  To  which  a  ghatakd  replies,  <  Except  Ubhajn-chiirana,  who  shall  receive 
the  sandal^wood?'— Another  asks,  '  Why  should  he  receive  it  ?'— The  ghataka  then 
ennmerates  a  number  of  qualifications  which  this  person  possesses ;  as,  that  all  ranks 
of  koolaSnas,  and  shrotrijus,  ^  stand  in  his  door;'*  that  he  is  generous,  hospitable^ 
liberal  in  showing  respect ;  that,  in  &ct,  he  is  a  second  Yoodhist'hiru.  Not  unfre* 
quentlj  another  ghutnka,  amidst  fierce  disputes,  proposes  some  other  candidate,  enu- 
merating a  number  of  qualifications :  the  man  who  is  most  liberal  to  these  men,  how- 
ever, alwajs  obtains  the  honour.  In  some  cases,  no  person  is  found  ifi  whom  the 
assemblj  can  agree,  and  it  is  at  length  proposed,  that  it  shall  be  conferred  without 
preference,  by  commencing  at  either -end  of  the  room;  should  this  be  overruled,  the 
onlj  remedy  left  is,  to  select  some  child,  and  give  it  the  honour  of  being  first  ma(^k« 
ed  with  the  sandal  powder.^  When  a  proper  person,  however,  can 'be  found,  and  all 
are  agreed  in  him,  a  bramhun  takes  the  sandalwood,  on  a  brass  or  silver  plate,  and 
goes  up  to  the  person  for  whom  it  is  decreed,  and  again  asks  the  assembly,  <  Shall 
I  apply*the  sandal- wood  ?'  A  number  of  voices  at  once  reply  in  the  affirmative,  when 
the  bramhnn  rubs  some  sandal-wood  on  his  forehead,  and  places*a  garland  of  flow* 
ers  round  his  neck«  Several  persons  then  join  in  conferring  the  same  honours  on 
all  the  company ;  presents  of  betel-nut,  or  pann,  are  added. 

This  b^ing  concluded,  the  fiitber-in*law  invites  the  company  to  a  supper,  promise 
ing  that  the  delay  shall  no4  be  great.  Not  unfrequently,  before  they  sit  down  to 
the  entertainment,  quarrels  arise ;  perhaps  a  number  of  persons  maliciously  unite,  to 
bring  dishonour  upon  the  family  of  the  bride,  and  either  throw  the  food  away,  or  re- 
fuse to  partake  of  it.  The  guests  consider  themselves  as  conferring  the  obligation^ 
and  therefore,  unless  the  food  be  excellent,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  utter  the  loudest 
complaints.  Several  hours  are  sometimes  spent  in  composing  these  differences,  and 
in  persuading  the  guests  to  sit  down  quietly  to  the  repast.  Some  are  so  malicious 
as  to  cut  with  scissars  the  garments  of  the  guests,  while  sitting  in  a  crowded  manner 
in  the  assembly. 

The  girl's  father  having  entertained  the  persons  who  accompanied  the  bridegroom, 

•  That  is,  are  noariihed  by  him. 

Q 
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presents  money  to  the  ghataku,  the  officiating  brambun,  the  bramhons,  and  relationg, 
according  to  his  ability.  The  bridegroom  remains  all  night  at  the  hquse  of  his 
father-in-law,  but  while  there  he  is  forbidden  to  eat  any  food  except  that  which  he 
has  brought  with  him. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  women  of  the  house  and  neighbourhood  carry  small 
presents  of  money  to  the  bridegroom.  About  the  same  hour,  five  women  take  up 
the  mat  up^i  which  the  married  couple  have  slept,  for  which  service  they  receive  a 
trifling  present;  afler  this,  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  having  anointed  their  bodiess 
with  turmerick,  bathe  in  the  small  pool  mentioned  before ;  and  after  the  guests  have 
talKn  some  refreshment,  the  bridegroom  takes  home  his  bride.  The  girl's  palan- 
queen  is  closely  covered,  so  that  she  cannot  be  seen  :  Bengalee  women  never  ride 
in  an  open  palanqueen.  The  procession  consists  merely  of  the  remnatit  of  the  first 
shew ;  the  only  novelty  is  a  quantity  of  artificial  flowers  fastened  on  sticks,  and 
carried  before  the  bridegroom.  On  their  arrival,  in  the  plac^  where  the  oflerings 
were  presented  to  the  manes  on  the  day  of  marriage,  the  boy's  mother  takes  up  the 
pots,  and  the  ball  of  rice  called  Shree,  and  with  them  touches  the  foreheads  of  the 
Ynarried  pair;  afler  which  she  takes  some  betel  in  her  hand,  and,  beginning  at  the 
ancle,  slowly  raises  her  hand  till  it  arrive  opposite  her  son's  head,  making  an  awk- 
ward noise  by  the  shaking  of  her  tongue,  in  which  she  is  joined  by  all  the  women 
present.  She  repeats  this  to  the  bride;  and  also  places  a  fish  in  the  folds  of  the 
bride's  garments,  and  some  sweetmeats  in  the  mouths  of  the  bridal  pair ;  she  then 
pours  some  milk  mixed  with  red  lead  on  the  feet,  and  places  a  measure  of  corn  on 
the  head,  of  the  bride,  under  which  the  bridegroom  puts  his  left  hand;  and  in  this 
manner  they  proceed  into  the  house,  the  bridegroom  with  his  right  hand  scattering 
the  corn  as  they  go.  The  burnt-sacrifice  is  next  offered  by  the  bridegroom,  amidst 
the  repetition  of  many  formulas  by  the  officiating  bramhun  :*  among  the  rest,  the 
bridegroom  pours  clarified  butter  on  the  fire,  and  rubs  a  little  on  the  forehead  of  the 
bride,  saying  "  by  this  burnt-offering  I  promise,  that  whatever  fault  you  may  com- 
mit with  any  of  your  members  [he  mentions  each]  I  forgive  them."  They  next  take 

*  Pliny  says,  that  the  most  solemn  part  of  the  marria<^e  ceremony  was,  when  the  matrimoDiaIri(C8  were  per- 
formed with  solemn  sacrifices  and  oiferings  of  bamt  cakes. 
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up  parched  rice,  and  the  leaves  of  the  shSmee  tree,  and  bold  them  in  their  hands, 
those  of  the  bridegroom  supporting  the  bands  of  the  bride,  when  the  latter  says,  ^  I 
am  come  from  the  family  of  my  father  into  your  family,'  and  now  my  life  and  all  I 
have  are  yours :'  after  which,  the  bridegroom  repeats  the  praise  of  the  regent  of  fire, 
calling  him  to  be  witness,  and,  after  walking  round  the  altar  seven  times,  pours  the 
rice  on  the  fire.  Taking  up  clarified  butter,  the  bridegroom,  after  saying  to  the  bride, 
<  Your  heart  is  in  mine,  and  my  heart  is  in  yours,  and  both  are  one;  your  word  is 
in  mine,  and  my  word  is  in  yours,  and  both  are  one,'  pours  the  clarified  butter  on 
the  fire.  He  next  draws  the  veil  over  her  face,  while  he  adorns  her  forehead  with 
red  lead.  At  the  close,  he  intreatsthe  blessing  of  the  company  on  the  bride,  adding 
a  prayer  to  the  regent  of  fire,  that  he  would  destroy  all  mistakes  that  may  have  at- 
tended this  service.  Different  diversions  now  take  place,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
day  is  spent  in  feasting,  and  in  dismissing  distant  relations  with  presents.  If  a  friend 
on  this  day  should  not  eat  of  the  food  which  is  considered  as  having  been  cooked 
by  the  bride,  it  is  regarded  as  a  great  dishonour,  which  can  only  be  removed  by  his 
eating  there  at  the  next  public  feast.  On  this  night  the  married  pair  do  not  remain 
together.  The  girPs  father  sends  garments,  sweetmeats,  fruits,  &c.  for  them  both, 
and  the  next  day  he  goes  himself,  and  sees  the  married  pair  put  to  sleep  on  an  or* 
namented  bed  of  flowers. 


On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  the  father  of  the  girl  takes  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
to  his  house,  where  they  remain  about  ten  days.  On  the  fifth,  seventh  or  ninth 
day,  the  women  take  off  the  thread  that  was  tied  on  the  arms  of  the  young  couple  on 
the  day  of  marriage ;  after  which,  the  officiating  bramhan,  in  their  names,  worships 
the  sun :  the  father-in-law  presents  changes  of  raiment  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
and  at  the  dose  entertains  the  guests.  After  ten  days,  the  boy  returns  to  the  house 
of  his  father,  and  the  girl  remains  with  her  mother. 


At  respectable  weddings,  four  or  five  thousand  roo))ees  are  expended,  but  the 
greatest  expence  is  incurred  in  the  fire-works,  and  other  accompaniments  of  the  pro- 
cession :  should  four  or  five  hundred  persons  sit  down  to  the  entertainment,  their 
food  will  not  cost  so  much  as  eight-pence  a  head.  Many  guests  who  do  not  partake 

Q  2 
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of  tlie'eiitertainment  receive  preeeots  of  moiiej,  gaments,  imtnand  other  kouitioM 
uteaeils* 


About  forty-five  years  agOj  Jaya-Narayunn,  a  bramhan  of  Khidar-poora,  near  Cal- 
cutta, expended  40,000  roopees  in  the  wedding  ofhis  nephew,  and  entertained  five  or 
six  thousand  guests. — Soon  after  this,  Haree-Krishna-rayn,  a  peer-alee 'bramliDD,  ex- 
pended more  than  alack  of  roopees  in  the  marriage  ofhis  eldest  son,  entertaining  the 
nnwaby  and  most  of  the  rajas  of  Bengal. — About  thirty  years  since,  raja  Raj-KrishnSi 
of  Calcutta,  a  kaynst'ha,  expended  80  or  90,000  roopees  in  bis  son's  marriage. 


« 


At  the  end  of  a  year,  the  bridegroom  takes  home  his  wife ;  or,  if  she  be  very  young, 
she  remanfssU  her  father's  (visits  excepted)  till  the  proper  time  for  their  ultimate 
union,  when  her  husband  proceeds  to  the  house  ofhis  father-in-law,  if  a  poor  man, 
on  foot,  and  if  rich,  in  a  palanqueen,  with  a  few  friends.  When  the  married  pairre- 
turn  to  the  house  of  the  boy's  &ther,  most  of  those  ceremonies  are  repeated  which 
took  place  there  on  the  day  after  marriage.  A  Hindoo,  on  his  marriage,  does  not 
become  a  house-keeper, as  in  England,  but  continues  to  live  with  his  father;  and  in 
this  way,  if  they  can  agree,  many  generations  live  together.  At  present,  however, 
separations  into  distinct  families  are  becoming  more  and  more  common. 

At  the  time  of  the  second  marriage,  certain  foolish  customs  are  practised  by  the 
females :  the  girl  also  abstains  from  eating  the  common  rice, 'fish,  &c.  and  on  the  fifth, 
seventh,  or  ninth  day,  the  worship  of  Shusht'hw,  Markfindeyo,  Gun^shfi,  and  the  nine 
planets,  is  performed,  the  officiating  bramhon  reading,  and  the  bridegroom  repeating 
the  service  after  him.  To  this  succeeds  the  worship  of  the  sun,  in  which  the  officiat- 
ing bramhun,  joining  the  open  hands  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  repeats  certain  for- 
mulas from  one  of  the  smritees.  After  these  services,  the  bridegroom  feeds  the  bride 
with  sugar,  clarified  butter,  honey,  and  the  urine  and  dung  of  a  calf,  mixed  together; 
and  folds  up  plaotains,  nutmegs,  &c.  in  the  gai-ment  of  the  bride,  and  as  they  enter 
the  house,  the  bridegroom  causes  a  ring  to  «lide  between  the  bride's  garment  and  her 
waist.*      The  bride  and  bridegroom  then  cat  iurmenty  together. 

*  Among  the  RonuuiSi  the  man  sent  a  rios  as  a  pledge  to  the  ivoxnan. 
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The  Hiodoos  in  ^enersd  carry  tbei)*  attachment  to  cbildren,  especially  to  8ona»  t(0 
ike  g;reatest  excess.  Tbey  are  amazed  at  the  apparent  want  of  affection  in  Euro* 
peans,  who  leave  their  parents,  and  traverse  foreign  countries,  some  of  them  without 
the  hofie  .of  ever  seeing  them  again.  If  a  man  should  not  have  children^  his  father 
or  elder  brother  seeks  for  him  a  second  wife  ;*  few  take  this  trouble  on  themsdves* 
The  husband  directs  which  wife  shall  have  the  chief  rule,  though,  according  to  the 
sha^tra.,  this  honour  belongs  tp  the  wife  he  firM  married.  Multitudes  of  instances 
occur^  in  which  a  plurality  of  wives  is  the  source  of  perpetual  disputes  and  misery: 
indeed  the  Hindoos  confess,  that  scarcely  any  instances  are  to  be  found  of  the  continu- 
ance of  domestic  ha{>p*ne6s  where  more  than  one  wife  lives  in  the  same  house.  A  per- 
son of  some  respectability  deplored  to  the  author,  in  the  most  pitiable  manner^  his 
miserable  condition  on  account  of  having  been  driven  by  his  father  into  a  state  of 
polygamy.  He  was  obliged  to  have  two  gook-rooms,  separate  apartments,  and  was 
compelled  to  dine  with  his  two  wives  alternately  with  the  utmost  regularity ;  the  chil- 
dren of  the  different  wives  were  continually  quarelling ;  and  thus,  through  the  jea- 
lousies, and  the  innumerable  vexations  and  collisions  inseparable  from  polygamy,  he 
was  almost  driven  to  desperation. — On  further  enquiry  into  this  matter,  I  found,  that 
polygamy  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  domestic  afflictions  among  the 
Hindoos.  Kuvee-kunkonii,  in  his  Chondee,  a  Bengalee  poem,  has  deplored  his  own 
case  in  having  two  wives ;  and  it  has  become  a  proverb,  that  one  wife  would  rather 
accompany  her  husband  to  the  gloomy  regions  of  Yuma,  than  see  him  sit  with  the 
other.  In  short,  the  whole  country  is  full  of  the  most  disgraceful  proofs,  that  poly- 
gamy is  an  unnatural  and  miserable  ^tate. — Thus  Divine  Providence  seems  evident- 
ly to  have  marked  polygamy  as  a  state  contrary  to  moral  order ;  in  which  order  we 
see,  that  innocent  enjoyments  are  always  connected  with  tranquillity,  and  vicious  ones 
ever  followed  with  pain  and  disorder.— iSee  the  history  of  Abraham^  Gen*  xxi.  Sfc. 

He  who  has  lost  his  wife  by  death,  generally  marries  another  as  soon  as  he  is  pu- 
rified, that  is,  in  eleven  days,  if  a  bramhan,  and  in  a  month,  ifa  shoodrS.t  Some  wait 

*  The  Hindoos-tay,  a  siao  ought  to  wait  till  his  wife  is  more  than  twenty  before  he  marries  a  second • 

i-  The  wife  of  one  of  the  author's  servants  once  presented  a  complaint  against  her  husband,  that  he  neither  main- 
tain nor  lived  with  her:  when  the  man  v^as  a^rlced  the  reason  of  this  cruel  behaviour,  he  said,  without  shame,  **0h 
Sabeb,  she  was  so  sick  some  time  ago,  thai  i  did  not  expect  her  to  live ;  I  therefore  married  another  !*' 
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longer,  and  a  few  do  not  marry  again.  A  Hindoo  may  many  a  second  time,  a  third,* 

and  so  on,  till  he  is  fifty  years  old ;  but,  according  to  the  shastra,  not  when  he  is  ad- 
vanced beyond  this  age ;  nevertheless  many  of  the  lower  orders  marry  when  sixty, 
and  some  kooleenns  marry  when  as  old  as  eighty.  The  ceremonies  at  a  second  mar- 
riage are  similar  to  those  at  the  first. 

Few  men  continue  in  a  single  sta(%  to  old  age :  those  who  do,  cohabit  with  con- 
cubines:  few  females  remain  unmarried;  none  who  can  obtain  husbands.  Yet  the 
cast  presents  such  various  obstacles  to  union,  and  there  are  so  many  gradations  of 
rank  by  which  marriages  are  regulated,  that  cases  do  exist  in  which  men  cannot  ob« 
tain  wives,  nor  women  husbands. t  Still,  so  great  a  disgrace  is  incurred  by  remain- 
ing unmarried,  that  on  one  occasion  a  numlier  of  old  maids  were  married  to  an  aged 
kooleenu  bramhan,  as  his  friends  were  carrying  him  to  the  Ganges  to  die.    ,     ^ 

Widows  amongst  the  lowest  casts  are  sometimes  married  by  a  form  called  nika; 
when  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  in  the  presence  of  friends,  place  a  garland  of  flow- 
ers on  the  neck  of  each  other,  and  thus  declare  themselves  man  and  wife. 


The  greatest  number  of  marriages  take  place  in  the  months  Ugruhaynna,  Maghu, 
and  Phalgoonn^  these  being  considered  as  very  fortunate  months.  In  Joisht'ha,  eld- 
est  sons  are  forbidden  to  marry.  In  Voishakhu  few  marriages  are  celebrated,  and 
in  Poushu  and  Choitrn  scarcely  any,  except  where  the  parents  are  of  low  cast,  and  ex- 
tremely poor.  In  the  other  months,  none  marry.  From  marriages  in  the  first  three 
months,  arise  riches;  in  Asharhu,  poverty.  If  an  eldest  son  be  married  in  Joisht'ho, 
he  will  die ;  if  any  marry  inShravann,  none  of  the  children  will  live;  if  inBhadro  or 
Choitri),  the  wife  will  be  inconstant ;  if  in  Ashwinu,  both  husband  and  wife  will  die  ; 

*  A  third  marrinfre  U  considered  as  improper  and  baneful  (othe  female ;  hence,  before  the  marriage  cere- 
mony talces  place,  they  first  betroth  the  man  to  a  tree,  ivhen,  it  is  said,  the  evil  eipends  it«e1f  on  the  tree,  and 
the  tree  immediately  dies. 

-I-  Tn  the  year  1815,  some  Hindoos,  of  high  cast,  were  on  the  eve  of  petitioning  the  English  government  to  in- 
terfere and  prevent  the  Icooleenfis  fiom  engrossing  so^naoy  wives,  as  this  disgracefal  cnstom  prevented  maoj 
individuals  from  catering  into  the  nuirriage  state. 
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if  in  Kartikn,'  thej  will  ha?e  fevers  and  other  diseases;  if  in  Pousho^  the  wife  will 
become  sv  widow.* 

Hindoo  girk,  to  obtain  good  hasbands,  freqaentlj  worship  the  gods ;  and  a  woman 
sometimes  secretly  administers  to  her  husband  a  medicine,  obtained  from  some  old 
woman,  to  cause  her  husband  to  love  her !  When  husbands  remain  long  from 

home,  some  women  practise  a  superstitious  custom  to  hasten  their  return;  while 
others,  to  ascertain  whether  a  husband  is  well  or  ill,  is  on  his  way  home  or  not,  is 
dead  or  alive,  call  a  witch,  who  takes  the  winnowing  fan;  and,  according  to  its  mo- 
tion in  her  hand,  prononnc^^s  the  exact  circumstances  of  the  absent  husband. 

The  Hindoos  are  seldom  happy  in  their  marriages ;  nor  can  domestic  happiness  be 
expected  where  females  are  reduced  to  a  state  ofcomplete  servitude,  and  are  neither 
qualified  nor  permitted  to  be  the  companions  oftheir  husbands.  A  man,  except  he 
is  of  low  cast,  never  enters  into  conversation  with  his  wife,  during  the  day,  nor  is  she 
ever  permitted  to  eat  in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  or  to  sit  in  the  company  even 
of  near  friends.     An  elder  brother  never  looks  at  his  younger  brother's  wife. 

Several  of  the  shastras  describe  the  virtues  of  an  excellent  wife :  Rama  thus  mourns 
over  the  loss  of  Seeta  :  ^'  She  was  not  a  common  wife ; — in  the  management  of  my  af- 
fairs, she  even  gave  me  excellent  counsel ;  when  I  needed  her  services,  she  was  my 
slave;  if  I  was  ever  angry,  like  the  patient  earth,  she  bore  my  impatience  without 
a  murmur  ;  in  the  hour  of  necessity,  she  cherished  me,  as  a  mother  does  her  child  ; 
in  the  moments  of  repose,  she  was  to  me  as  a  courtezan  ;  in  times  of  hilarity,  she  was 
with  me  as  a  fipiend."t — When  engaged  in  religious  services,  an  excellent  wife  as- 
sists herhosband  with  a  mind  as  devout  as  his  own. '  (Tn  all  occasions  she  gives  her 
whole  mind  to  make 'him  happy ;  is  as  faithTul  to  him  as  a  shadow  to  the  body ;  fshares 
in  all  his  joys  and  sorrows  ;  and  esteems  him,  whether  poor  or  rich,  whether  pos- 
sessed of  excellent  oi  evil  qualities,  whether  handsome  or  deformed.^      I»  the  ab- 

•  The  Romaos,  fayi  Kennett,  were  very  boprrstitions  in  reference  to  the  particalar  time  of  marriage^  faiicj* 
tag  fieveral  days  and  seaions  ^ery  unforionate  for  this  defifcn.    Ovid  ^ays,  Fast,  b,  487^ 

"  Nor  ever  bride 
Linked  tit  thia  tea$on  long  iier  bliss  enfoy*di** 

i  See  (be  Mubanat&ktt.'  t  Sec  the  RamayiiDS. 
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sence  or  sickness  of  her  hpsbaod,  a  good  wife  renounces  every  gratification ;  and  at 
his  death^  dies  with  him.* 

The  following  description  of  Hindoo  females,  though  written  respecting  those  liv' 
lAg  in  another  part  of  India,  appears  to  be  so  just,  that  I  have  thought  it  right  to  copy 
it<  Bartolomeo  is  certainly  one  of  our  best  writers  on  Hindoo  mauners  and  customs. 
"  Till  their  thirteenth  year,  they  are  stout  and  vigorous ;  but  after  that  period,  they 
alter  much  faster  than  the  women  in  any  of  the  nations  of  Europe*  Early  marriage, 
labour,  and  diseaseb,  exhaust  their  constiiutiuus  before  the  regular  time  of  decay.  They 
are  lively,  active,  and  tractable ;  possess  great  acuteness ;  are  fond  of  conversation; 
employ  florid  expressions,  and  a  phraseology  abundant  in  images;  never  carry 
any  thing  into  effect  till  after  mature  deliberation;  are  inquisitive  and  prying,  jet 
modest  in  discourse ;  have  a  fickle  inconstant  disposition ;  make  promises  with  great 
readiness,  yet  seldom  perform  them ;  are  importonate  in  their  requests,  but  ungrate- 
ful  when  they  have  obtained  their  end ;  behave  in  a  cringing  obsequious  manner  when 
they  fear  any  one,  but  are  haughty  and  insolent  when  they  gain  the  superiority ;  and 
assume  an  air  of  calmness  and  composure  when  they  acquire  no  satisfaction  for  an 
injury,  but  are  malicious  and  irreconcileable  when  they  find  an  opportunity  of  being 
revenged.  I  was  acquainted  with  many  families  who  had  ruined  tjbemselves  with  law- 
suits, because  they  preferred  the  gratification  of  revenge  to  every  consideration  of 
prudence." 

The  merits  and  demerits  of  husband  and  wife  are  transferable  to  either  in  a  future 
state :  if  a  wife  perform  many  meritorious  works,  and  the  husband  die  first,  he  will 
enjoy  heaven  as  the  fruit  of  his  wife's  virtuous  djeed8;+  and  if  the  wife  be  guilty  of 
many  wicked  actions,  and  the  husband  die  first,  he  will  suffer  fpr  the  sins  of  his  wife. 
In  the  apprehensions  of  a  Hindoo,  therefore,  marriage  ought  to  be  a  very  serious 
business. 

« 

•  See  the  Mark&ndeyfi  pooranfi.  +  The  Mfihabbarutfi,  and  other  shastrus,  teach,  that  a  femnle,  whei 

•he  offen  herself  on  the  funeral  pile,  removes  the  sins  pf  her  husband,  and  carries  him  with  her  to  beayeo.  SaTi- 
tree,  a  bramhfince,  say  the  pooninuf,  raised  her  basband  to  life  by  her  works  of  merit. 
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SECTION  III. 

Notices  relative  to  Manners  and  Customs  in  general. 

THE  Hindoos,  notwithstanding  their  divisions  into  casts  and  various  sects,  are 
scarcely  less  peculiar  and  isolated  in  their  manners  than  the  Chinese :  their  dress, 
their  ceremonies,  and  their  domestic  economy,  have  been  preserved  without  inno- 
vation from  age  to  age.  Still,  however,  the  unchanging  dress  and  modes  of  the  Hin* 
doos  are  natural  and  graceful,  compared  with  those  of  a  Chinese,  who,  w  ith  his  long 
tail,  his  fantastic  dress,  his  fan,  his  wooden  shoes,  and  his  chuckling  sttlam,  looks 
more  like  a  piece  of  carved  work,  than  a.human  being  walking  at  large  on  the  earth. 

Many  of  the  higher  orders  of  Hindoos,  especially  in  the  Northern  provinces,  are 
handsome  in  their  features,  having  an  oval  face,>and  a  nose  nearly  aquiline.  Some 
are  comparatively  fair,  and  others  quite  black,  but  a  dark  brown  complexion  is  most 
common,  with  black  eyes  and  hair.  The  general  expression  of  the  countenance 
reminds  you,  that  the  Hindoo  is  mild  and  timid,  rather  disposed  to  melancholy,  and 
effeminate  pleasures.  In  Bengal,  the  greatest  number  are  below  the  middle  stature, 
and  very  slender  in  body ;  but  this  description  does  not  altogether  suit  the  Hindoos 
of  the  upper  provinces,  where  you  immediately  perceive,  that  you  are  surrounded 
with  a  people  more  robust  and  independent,  though  the  general  features  are  the 
same. 

The  Hindoos  are  generally  loquacious,  and  the  common  people  very  noisy  in  con- 
versation. Their  youth  are  lively,  inquisitive,  and  of  quick  perception.  They 
appear  to  be  capable  of  great  improvement,  and  of  imitating  most  of  the  European 
arts,  and  carrying  them  to  the  greatest  perfection :  either  they  are  incapable  of  bold 
and  original  designs,  or  their  long  slavery  to  ancient  patterns  and  usages  has,  like 

the  Chinese  shoe,  made  the  whole  race  cripples. 
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The  dress  of  the  rich  *  in  which  there  is  neither  buttons,  strings,  nor  pins,  is  hap- 
pily  suited  to  the  climate,  and  produces  a  very  graceful  effect.  Over  their  loins 
they  fold  a  cloth  which  almost  covers  their  legs,  hanging  down  to  the  tops  of  the 
shoes.  The  upper  garment  is  a  loose  piece+  of  fine  white  cloth  "  without  seam  from 
top  to  bottom,"  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  and,  except  the  head,  neck,  and  arms, 
covering  the  whole  bodyTThe  head  is  afwVyluncoveVedVunless  tHeTieafor  cold  con- 
strains tliTp'oraoiTto  draw  his  upper  garment  orer  it  like  a  hood.J  Shoes  worn  bj 
the  rich,  are  covered  with  gold  and  silver  thread,  are  open  at  the  heels,  and  curled 
up  at  the  toes ;  stockings  are  very  seldom  worn.^  Many  Hindoos  in  the  service 
of  Europeans,  to  please  their  masters,  wear  the  Masfilman  dress ;  put  on  a  turban, 
and  garments  like  a  jacket  and  petticoat,  or  loose  pantaloons.  The  poor  have 

only  a  shred  of  cloth  to  cover  their  loins.  The  dress  of  the  women  differs  from 

that  of  the  men,  in  that  they  wear  only  one  long  garment,  which,  wrapped  round 
the  loins,  comes  over  the  shoulders,  and  occasionally  over  the  head  as  a  hood.  In 
Bengal,  a  woman's  garment  is  ten  cubits  long  and  Jtwo  broad ;  in  the  southern  parts 
of  India,  it  is  much  longerTVery  k^^r%\\oe^.  Ornaments  are  eagerly  sought 
after,  even  by  the  poorest  women,  which  they  fix  in  their  hair,  on  the  forehead,  in 

'  ♦  Before  a  Hindoo  putson  a  new  garment,  he  plucks  a  few  threads  owi  of  it,  and  offers  them  to  different  be- 
ings, that  they  may  be  propitious,  and  that  it  may  wear  weU.  The  poor  wear  iheirgarments  tiU  they  are  ^cry 
filthy,  and  the  pillow  od  which  they  sleep  is  never  washed,  notwithstanding  their  hair  boiled  daily :  their  houses 
and  garments  are  generally  fall  of  vermin. 

+  A  native,  when  he  saw  a  picture  of  His  Majesty  George  the  Third  in  the  house  of  the  author,  in  aRoman 
habit,  asked,  why  he  wore  garments  like  the  Hindoos,  and  not  like  the  English. 

t  "  The  colour  of  the  (Roman)  gown  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  white.  As  to  attire  fbr  the  head, 
the  Romans  ordinarily  used  none,  eicept  the  lappet  of  ih.*ir  gown  ;  and  this  was  not  a  constant  cover,  but  only 
occasional,  to  avoid  the  rain,  or  son,  or  other  accidental  inconveniencies :  hence  it  is,  that  wc  lee  none  of  the 
old  statues  with  any  on  their  heads." 

^  It  is  remarkable,  to  what  excellent  uses  the  toes  are  applied  in  this  country.  In  England,  it  is  hard  to  say 
"whether  they  arc  of  any  use  what«;oever.  A  man  could  certainly  walk  and  ride  without  them  ;  and  these  arc  the 
principal  purposes  to  which  the  feet  are  applied  in  Europe.  But  here  the  toes  are  second-hand  fingers :  they  are 
called  the  "feet  fina:er!j"  in  Bengalee.  In  his  own  house,  a  Hindoo  makes  use  of  them  to  fashen  the  clog  to  his 
feet  by  means  of  a  button  which  slips  between  the  two  middle  toes.  Thj^iavlor,  if  he  does  notthread  his  needle, 
certainly  twists  his  thread  with  them:  the  cook  holds  his  knife  with  his  toes  while  he  cuts  fish,  vegetables,  &c.; 
the  joiner,  the  weaver,  &c.  couM  not  do  without  them,  and  almost  every  native  has  twenty  different  uses  for  the 
toes.  It  is  true,  I  have  heard  of  a  maimed  sailor  in  England  writing  with  his  Iocs,  which  is  rather  more  than 
what  1  have  seen  done  in  this  country;  but  yet,  this  is  only  another  proof  of  what  might  be  done,  even  with  the 
toes,  if  pecessity  should  arise,  to  make  os  stt  onr  toes  aa  well  as  our  wits  to  work. 
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the  ears,  in  the  nose,  round  the  arms,  wrists,  ankles,  &c.  They  paint  their  finger- 
nails, and  round  the  bottoms  oftheir  feet,  red,  and  their  eje-lashes  black;  their  teeth 
are  made  red  with  eating  panu.* 

In  their  forms  oraddress,and  behaviour  in  company,  the  Hindoos  must  be  rai^ked 
amongst  the  politest  nations.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  mixture  of  flattery,  and  of  ful- 
same  panegyric  in  their  address,  but  this  is  given  and  received  rather  as  the  require- 
ment of  custom  than  the  language  of  the  heart.  It  is  a  polish  always  understood 
to  lie  on  the  surface ;  it  pleases  without  deceiving  any  body.  When  he  enters  the 
presence  of  his  spiritual  guide,  the  Hindoo  prostrates  himself,  and,  laying  hold  of  his 
feet,  looks  up  to  him,  and  says,  *  You  are  my  saviour ;' — to  a  benefactor,  he  says, 

*  You  are  my  father  and  mother ;'— to  a  man  whom  he  wishes  tp  praise,  ^  You  are 
Religion  incarnate ;'  or,  *  O  !  Sir,  your  fame  is  gone  all  over  the  country ;  yes,  from 
country  to  country.*  *  As  a  Benefactor,  you  are  equal  to  Karnnn.'t  *  You  are  equal 
to  Yoodhisthiru^  in  your  regard  to  truth.'  ^  You  have  overcome  all  your  passions.' 

*  You  shew  due  respect  to  all.'  *  You  are  a  sea  of  excellent  qualities.'  *  You  are 
devoted  to  the  service  of  your  guardian  deitj'.'  '  You  are  the  father  and  mother 
of  bramhans,  cows  and  women.' 

There  are  five  kinds  of  obeisance  among  the  Hindoos,  viz.  1.  ustangu.  In  which 
the  person  prostrates  himself,  and  makes  eight  parts  of  his  body,  viz.  his  knees, 
hands,  temples,  nose,  and  chin,  touch  the  ground ;  2.  pfinchango,  in  which  the  per- 
son makes  his  forehead,  temples,  and  hands  touch  the  ground;  3.  dfindavuta,  sim- 
ple prostration,  in  which  the  person  causes  his  forehead  to  meet  the  ground ;  4.  nfi- 
maskaro,  in  which  he,  bringing  his  joined  hands  open  up  to  his  forehead,  causes  his* 
llFo  thumbs  to  touch  his  forehead  several  times;  5.  nbhivadann,  in  which  the  person 
raises  his  right  hand  (never  his  left)  to  or  towards  the  forehead,  gently  bending  the 
head.  This  last  is  the  common  form.     Should  a  bramhijn,  the  servant  of  a  king,  be 

*  Fan&,  which  is  chewed  like  tobacco,  consists  of  the  leaf  of  the  piper  betel,  the  frnit  of  the  ereca  fanse),  lime 
made  of  shells,  and  (at  pleasarr)  of  a  number  of  spices. 

+  KurnnG,  the  brother  of  Yoodhist^hirii,  was  very  famoosfor  his  liberality. 

t  King  Yoodhist*hiru  is  on  all  occasions  mentioned  as  apersoD  (he  most  tenacioQS  of  truth  of  any  Hindoo  that 
«ver  lived,  and.yet  he  was  dragged  to  hell  for  l^ing. 
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sitting  ivith  his  master,  a  shoodrd,  coming  in,  would  give  the  common  siilam,  with 
one  hand,  to  the  monarchy  and  with  his  joined  hands  would  make  the  reverential  nu- 
maskara  to  the  bramhan.  The  Bengalee  women,  if  of  equal  rank,  bow  to  each  other, 
by  raising  their  joined  hands  to  the  head.  A  woman  of  inferior  rank  bows  to  a  su- 
perior, and  rubs  the  dust  of  her  feet  on  her  forehead^  but  the  superior  does  not  re- 
turn the  bow. 

■ 

In  their  descriptions,  the  Hindoos  indulge  in  the  most  extravagant  hyberbole.  A 
splendid  palace  they  call  the  heaven  of  Yishnoo  ;-^a  heavy  rain,  t^ie  deluge ; — a 
quarrel,  the  bloody  contest  between  the  Pandnvas  and  the  sons  of  DhritDrashtrn,  in 
which  eighteen  ukshouhinees*  were  slaughtered; — a  crowd  is  always  swelled  to  my- 
riads. Respecting  a  water  spout,  the  H  indoos  say,  the  elephants  of  the  god  Indru 
are  drinking ; — the  rainbow  they  call  Rama's  bow ; — a  whirlwind  is  caused  by  aerial 
beings  called  pishachus ; — thunder  is  occasioned  by  Indrn's  hurling  his  thunderbolts 
at  the  giants,  who  come  to  drink  water  from  the  clouds,  and  the  lightning  arises  from 
the  sparks  of  these  thunderbolts.  Some  add,  that  die  ring  round  the  moon  arises 
from  the  splendour  of  the  planets  or  gods,  who  sit  there  as  the  counsellors  of  Chandra 
(the  moon.) 

In  directing  their  letters,  as  well  as  in  the  compliments  prefixed  to  them,  the 
Hindoos  use  the  most  extravagant  address  :  the  following  may  serve  as  specimens: 
To  a  king :  <  To  the  great,  the  excellent,  the  prosperous,  the  illustrious  king,  Krishnii- 
Chandra-Raya,  the  nourisher  of  multitudes  from  many  countries,  the  fragrance  of 
whose  fame  has  spread  through  the  whole  world;  at  whose  feet  many  kings,  adorned 
with  refulgent  crowns,  bow ;  whose  glory  makes  his  enemies  shrink  as  the  sun  does 
the  koirnva  ;t  whose  fame  is  pure  as  the  queen  of  night ;  the  priest  of  the  perpeti^- 
al  sacrificial  fire.' — To  a  teacher :  '  To  Ubheeshtud^vn,  the  ferryman  across  the  sea 
of  this  world,  the  teacher  of  the  way  of  deliverance  from  sin,  the  sun-like  remover  of 
the  great  darkness  springing  from  worldly  attachment ;  the  nut:]:  which  removes  the 
impurites  of  the  soul ;  to  thy  feet  I  bow,  the  nails  of  which  are  like  the  horns  of  the 
half  moon.' — To  a  father:  *  To  the  excellent  person,  my  father,  the  only  author  of 

•  One  fikshoohinee  comprises  109,350  foot,  66,610  horwB,  21,870  chariots,  and  21,870  elephants.  ♦  T^« 

K  jmphtca  escalenla.  t  An  aUiuion  (o  a  nut  by  which  the  Hindoos  purify  water. 
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mj  existence,  my  govertlor,  whose  mind  drinks  the  honey  on  the  water-lily  feet  of 
the  deity;  at  thy  feet,  which  drive  away  my  darkness,  I  supplicate.' — To  a  mother: 
^  To  my  excellent  and  dignified  mother,  who  bore  me  in  her  womb;  who,  feeding, 
nourishing,  and  comforting  me,  raised  me  to  manhood ;  by  whom  I  saw  the  world, 
and  who  gave  me  a  body  to  perform  the  offices  of  religion  ;  at  thy  feet  I  supplicate, 
which  are  the  water-lilies  on  the  reservoir  of  my  heart.' 

When  two  Hindoos,  after  a  short  absence,  meet,  the  inferior  first  attempts  to  take 
hold  of  the  feet  of  the  other,  which  the  latter  prevents.  They  then  clasp  each  other 
in  the  arms,  and  move  their  heads  from  one  gboulder  to  the  other  twice ;  and  after- 
wards ask  of  each  otber's  welfare.  The  inferior  replies,  ^  Througji  your  favour,  I 
continue  well.'  ^  As  you  command ;  all  is  well.'  Or  he  asks^  '  How?  Is  the  house 
well?'  meaning  the  family.  When  a  bramhon  happens  to  sit  near  another  bramhon, 
if  a  stranger,  and  if  he  is  speaking  to  an  inferior,  he  asks,  ^  Of  what  cast  are  you  ?' 
The  other  replies,  M  am  a  bramhun.'  ^  To  which  line  of  bramhons  do  you  be- 

long ?'  U  am  a  Rarhee  bramhon.'  «  Of  what  fiimily?'  *  Of  the  family  of  Vishnoo- 
t'hakooru.'* 

When  two  persons  of  the  lower  orders  of  Hindoos  quarrel,  if  one  should  strike  the 
other,  the  person  injured  appeals  to  the  spectators,  and,  taking  hold  of  their  feet, 
says,  *  You  are  witnesses  that  he  struck  me.'  Some  of  the  spectators,  unwilling 
perhaps  to  become  witnesses,  say,  ^  Ah !  don't  touch  our  feet;'  or,  the  injured  party 
takes  a  corner  of  the  garment  of  each  one  present,  and  ties  it  in  a  knot,  saying,  ^  You 
are  witnesses  that  he  struck  me.'  When  a  Hindoo  is  guilty  of  common  swearing, 
he  say s»  ^  If  I  live,  let  me  endure  all  the  sorrow  you  would  endure  if  1  should  die ;' 
but  this  oath  is  wrapped  up  in  three  words,  *  Eat  your  head.'  Another  says, 

*  Touchmg  your  body,  I  say  this.'  <  Dobaee  Gonga  I'  is  another  oath ;  the  mean- 
ing of  which  is,  <  From  such  a  falsehood  preserve  me  Gdnga.'  <  If  I  speak  a  false* 
hood,  let  me  be  esteemed  a  rascal.'  Uf  1  have  committed  such  an  action,  let  me  be  a 
leper.'  <  If  I  have  done  this,  let  me  not  see  this  night.'  <  If  1  have  gone  to  such 
a  place,  let  me  become  a  chandald,'  &c. 

•  The  differeot  oidcn  of  Hlodoos  trace  their  descent  for  ten  or  twelve  generations,  from  diitinsnifihed  ances- 
tor». 
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When  a  Hindoo  sneezes,  any  person  who  may  be  present,  sajs,  ^  Live,  and  the 
sneezer  adds,  ^  With  you.'  When  he  gapes,  the  gaper  snaps  his  thumb  and  finger, 
and  repeats  the  name  of  some  god,  as  Rama !  Uamri !  If  he  should  neglect  this,  he 
commits  a  sin  as  great  as  the  murder  of  a  bramhnn.  When  a  person  falls,  a  specta- 
tor  says,  ^  Get  up.'     If  he  should  not  say  thiis,  he  commits  a  great  sin. 

The  houses  of  the  rich  are  built  of  brick,  on  four  sides  of  an  area ;  the  north  room 
is  one  story  high,  and  contains  the  idol ;  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  two  sides  and  the 
front  are  three  porches,  and  over  them  rooms  for  the  family.  In  some  houses,  the 
front  is  merely  a  high  wall,  containing  a  door  in  the  centre.  The  windows  of  the 
rooms  occupied  by  the  family,  are  mere  air  holes,  through  which  the  women  may  be 
seen  peeping  as  through  the  gratings  of  a  jail.  At  the  times  of  the  great  festivals, 
an  awning  is  thrown  over  the  top  of  the  court,  into  which  the  common  spectators 
are  admitted,  while  the  bramhuns,or  respectable  people,  sit  on  the  two  side  veran- 
das, and  the  women  peep  from  the  small  crevices  of  the  windows  above.    Allowing 

for  the  variation  of  men's  tastes,  the  above  is  the  general  form  of  the  houses  of  the 
rich.       Their  sitting  and  sleeping  rooms  contain  neither  pictures,  looking-glasses, 

book-cases,  tables,  chairs,  nor  indeed  any  thing,  except  a  wooden  bedstead  or  two, 
loose  mats,  a  few  brass  eating  and  drinking  utensils,  a  hooka,  and  the  dishes  used 
for  panu.  Some  of  the  rich  natives  in  Calcutta  approach  nearer  the  English  in 

their  furniture,  by  keeping  large  pier  glasses,  chairs,  couches,  &c«  but  these  are  not 

a  fair  specimen  of  the  inside  of  a  house  purely  Hindoo.  The  houses  of  the  mid- 
dling ranks  have  the  form  of  a  court,  but  they  are  made  Ivith  mud  walls,  bamboo 
roofs,  and  thatch.  The  poor  have  a  single,  damp,  and  wretchctd  hut.  Almost  all 
their  houshold  goods  consist  of  a  few  vessels  for  cooking,  and  others  to  hold  their 
food ;  most  of  these  are  coarse  earthen  vessels.  Their  brass  vessels  are,  a  dish  to  hold 
the  boiled  rice,  a  round  bason  to  hold  water,  and  a  small  round  dish  or  two.  Some  use 
a  stone  or  a  wooden  dish  to  hold  the  rice.  The  middling  ranks  keep  a  box,  or  chest, 
to  secure  their  little  property  against  thieves.  From  the  above  description,  some 
idea  may  be  farmed  of  a  Bengal  town,  if  we  keep  in  mind,  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
atte.itioa  paid  to  regularity,  so  as  to  form  streets,  or  rows  of  houses  in  a  straight 
line. 
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It  is  well  for  this  people,  that  the  climate  does  not  make  it  necessary,  that  they 
should  possess  strong  well-built  houses :  the  house  of  a  poor  Hindoo  has  only  one 
room  ;  the  middling  ranks  have  two  or  three,  one  of  which  is  for  cooking ;  in  ano- 
ther, the  husband,  wife  and  young  children  sleep;  and  in  another,  or  upon  the  ve- 
randa, other  branches  of  the  family  sleep.  The  Hindoos  are  not  very  delicate  about 
their  bed  or  sleeping  room :  they  lie  on  a  mat  laid  upon  the  floor,  or  at  the  door, 
and  have  only  a  thin  piece  of  cloth  to  cover  them«  In  taking  a  walk  early  in  a  morn- 
ing, many  Hindoos  may  be  seen  lying  out  of  doors  before  their  shops  like  so  many 
corpses  laid  out  for  interment.  One  of  the  apartments,  in  the  houses  of  some  rich 
men,  i&  approprtated  to  a  very  curious  purpose,  viz.  when  any  members  of  the  fa- 
mily are  angry,  they  shut  themselves  up  in  this  room,  called  krodhagaru^  vis.  tAe 
room  of  anger,  or  of  the  angry.       When  any  individual  is  gone  into  this  room,  the 

master  of  the  family  goes,  and  persuades  him  or  her  to  come  out.  If  it  is  a  woman, 
he  asks  her  what  she  wants  ?  She  asks,  perhaps,  for  a  large  fish  to  eat  every  day — 
(she  has  seen  one  probably  in  the  hands  of  some  other  female  of  the  family) — or  for 
a  palanqueen  to  carry  her  daily  to  the  river  to  bathe — or  for  the  means  of  performing 
the  worship  of  some  idol — or  for  beautiful  garments  or  ornaments. 

The  price  of  a  moderate- sized  clay  hut  is  about  thirty  roopees.  The  labour  for 
building  a  mud  wall  a  cubit  thick,  one  hundred  cubits  long,  and  seven  cubits  high, 
is,  in  the  country,  seven  roopees ;  near  Calcutta  ten  roopees.  In  the  months  of 
December  and  January,  the  Hindoos  who  live  in  mud  houses,  are  busy  in  repairing 
and  thatching  them,  as  M  this  time  straw  is  cheap.  Those  who  live  in  brick  houses 
are  seldom  willing  to  be  at  the  expence  of  plastering  them.  The  doors  and  win- 
dows are  very  few  and  small,  the  latter  are  often  asvsmall  as  the  gun- holes  of  a 
ship. 

If  a  person  meets  with  misfortunes  in  a  particular  house,  he  concludes  that  some 
bones  are  buried  in  it;  sometimes  under  such  superstitious  fears  he  leaves  his  house. 
If  bones  are  repeatedly  found  in  a  house,  it  is  generally  abandoned  by  the  owner* 
When  a  sum  of  money,  or  any  thing  else,  has  been  stolen  from  a  house,  and  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  some  person  of  the  house  is  the  thie^  the  Hindoos;  in  some  plac* 
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esj  rub  the  thumb  nails  of  all  the  persons  in  the  house,  imagining  that  the  name  of 
the  thief  will  become  legible  on  the  nail  of  the  offender ! 

The  Hindoos  consider  it  unlucky  to  leave  their  homes,  and  undertake  a  journey, 
in  the  month  Pousha.  They  treat  the  fallowing  occurrences  as  bad  omens;  viz.  if 
the  lizard  makes  a  noise,  or  any  one  sneezes,  when  a  person  is  about  to  begin  an  ac- 
tion ;  if  a  person  is  called  when  he  is  about  to  set  off  on  a  journey;  if  a  person  on 
departing  to  any  place  hits  his  head  against  any  thing,  or  sees  an  empty  kalosn  (wa- 
ter-pan.) I  have  frequently  seen  a  Hindoo,  when  about  to  take  leave  of  another, 
prevented  by  the  chirping  of  a  lizard.  It  is  a  common  saying,  ^  Ah !  I  suppose  some 
eml  will  befall  me  to-day,  for  the  first  person  I  saw  this  morning  was  such  or  such  a 
miserable  wretch.'  The  following  are  good  omens,  viz.  if  a  person  setting  off  on  a 
journey  sees  a  dead  body,  or  a  kaldsa  full  of  water,  or  a  jackal,  on  his  left  hand :  or  if 
he  sees  a  cow,  a  deer,  or  a  bramhon,  on  his  right  hand.  These'good  and  bad  omens 
are  to  be  found  in  the  shastrfis;  but  beside  these,  there  are  many  which  custom  has 
established. 

Scarcely  any  Hindoos  attach  flower-gardens  to  their  houses;  a  pumpkin  plant  is 
very  often  seenclimbing  the  side  of  the  house,  and  resting  its  fruit  on  the  thatch;  and, 
on  a  plot  of  ground  adjoining  the  house  of  a  poor  man,  it  is  very  common  to  see  the 
egg-plant,  and  plantains.  Orchards  are  very  common ;  the  principal  trees  in  which 
are  the  mango,  jack,  cocoa-nut,  betel,  custard-apple,  plumb  trees,  &c.  A  clump  or 
two  of  bamboos  is  very  common  in  these  orchards.  To  prevent  a  tree  from  conti* 
nuing  unfruitful,  which  they  suppose  has  been  injured  by  the  evil  machinations  of  some 
enemy,  the  Hindoos  sometimes  tie  a  string  round  the  trunk  of  this  tree,  with  a  kou- 
ree,  or  the  bone  of  a  cow,  attached  to  it.  To  drive  destructive  animals  from  a  field,  or 
a  plot  of  cucumbers,  or  egg-plants,  &c.  the  Hindoos  fix  on  a  bamboo  a  pot  covered 
with  soot,  with  some  white  lines  drawn  on  it.  Beside  the  want  of  gardens,  the  Hin- 
doos do  not  keep  fowls,  nor  any  domestic  animal,  except  a  cat.  The  domestic  birds 
of  the  country  are,  the  water-wagtail,  the  raina,  sparrow,  prow,  swallow,  &c.  The 
jackals  make.a  horrid  yell  around  the  houses  at  night,  and  I  have  heard  of  instances 
of  young  children  being  carried  away  by  them  in  the  night,  and  devoured.  Mad  jack- 
als do  great  mischief. 
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'<  A  man  shall  leave  his  Ifather  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  nnto  his  wife/'  is  a 
maxim  which  is  quite  contrary  to  those  manners  of  the  Hindoos  that  are  most  es« 
teemed.  Marriage  seldom  at  first  separates  children  and  parents ;  and  a  grand-father, 


(^I^^M^VaMlHVMMlW^ 


with  his  children  and  grand-children,  in  a  direct  line,  amounting  to  nearly  fifty  per- 
sons, may  sometimes  be  found  in  one  famitj.*  As  long  as  a  lather  lives,  he  is  the 
master  of  the  house;  but  after  his  death,  the  elder  brother  is  honoured  almost  as  a 
parent;  if  incapable  of  taking  charge  of  the  family,  a  younger  brother  is  invested  with 
the  management.  Such  a  family  has  all  things  in  common ;  but  if  one  of  the  brothers 
earns  much  by  his  labour,  and  the  rest  little  or  nothing,  a  quarrel  commonly  ensues, 
and  they  separate.  Very  few  large  families  live  together  long,  where  they  wholly 
depend  on  trade,  or  on  several  sons  employed  in  service;  Those  who  have  landed, 
property  live  in  greater  quietness.  The  debts  of  a  father  fall,  in  the  first  place,  up- 
on the  eldest  son,  and  in  some  cases  on  the  younger  sons,  even  though  the  father 
should  have  left  no  property. 


J-L 
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The  work  of  a  house- wifet  is  nearly  as  follows ;  after  rising  in  the  morning,  in 
indusFrious  families,  she  lights  the  lamp,  and  spins  cotton  for  family  garments;  she 
next  feeds  the  children  with  sweetmeats,  or  some  parched  rice, or  milk;  after  this  she 
mixes  cow-dung  with  water,  and  sprinkles  it  over  the  house  floor,  to  purify  it.    She 


then  sweeps  the  house  and  yard,  and,  mixing  cow-dung^  earth,  and  water  together, 
smears  the  floor  of  tliiThouse,  the  bottom  of  the  walls,  and  the  veranda.  After  this, 
she  eats  a  little  cold  bojled  rice,  and  then  cleans  the  brass  and  stone  vessels  with 
straw,  ashes,  and  water.  Her  next  work  is  to  bruise  the  rice  and  other  things  in 
the  pedal  (dhenkee),  or  to  boil  the  rice,  in  order  to  cleanse  it  from  the  husk.  At 
ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  she  takes  a  towel,  and  goes  to  bathe,  accompanied  by  a  few 
neighbours;  some  women,  during  bathing,  make  an  image  of  the  lingo,  and  worship  it 

*  Jfigttnnarhfi-T&rkku-P&ochan&ntt,  who  lived  to  be  about  117  yean  of  a^e,  and  was  well  known  as  the 
nost  learned  man  of  bis  time,  had  afamily  of  seventy  or  eighty  indi  vid»ab»  amoof;  whom  were  his  sods  anddangh- 
ters,  grandsons,  great-grandsons,  and  a  great-great-grandson.  In  ihis  family,  for  many  yean,  when,  at  a  wed- 
ding or  on  any  other  occasion,  the  ceremony  called  the  shraddbti  was  to  be  performed,  as  no  ancestors  bad  de- 
ceased, they  called  (he  old  folks,  and  presented  their  offeringB  to  them. 

'•    •  .-•  «n  .-.   -,. 

f  The  Hindoos  keep  very  few  female  servants. 

X  The  whole  front  of  a  Hindoo  hat,  not  unfreqiiently,  is  covered  with  cakes  of  cow-dang,  placed  there  to  dry. 
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witfi  the  same  forms  as  are  used  by  the  men;  others  merely  bathe,  and  after  repeating 
a  few  formulas,  bowing  to  the  water,  the  sun,  &c.  which  occupy  about  fifleeu  minutes, 
return  home ;  but  if  the  worship  of  the  lin^^u  is  performed,  it  employs  nearly  an  hour. 
At  the  time  of  bathing,  the  women  rub  their  ornaments  -with  sand,  cleaui  their  bodies 
with  the  refuse  of  oil,  and  their  hair  with  the  mud  of  the  river,  or  pool.         On  her 
return,  the  female  stands  in  the  sun,  and  dries  her  hair  ;  changes  her  wet  clothes  for 
dry  ones  ;  washes  her  feeton  going  into  the  house  ;•  and  then  applies  herself  to  cook- 
ing. She  first  prepares  the  roots,  greens,  and  fruits;  then  bruises  the  spices,  &c.  by 
rolling  a  stone  over  them  on  another  stone ;  and  then  prepares  the  fish  or  vegetables 
which  are  to  be  eaten  witli  the  rice,  which  she  afterwards  boils.       The  Hindoo  fire- 
places  are  made  of  clay,  and  built  in  the  yard,  or  cook-room.  They  also  use  a  move- 
able fire-place  made  of  clay,  which  is  round  like  a  kettle,  and  has  a  hole  in  one  side 
to  admit  the  wood. 


Those  who  are  very  poor,  eat  with  rice  only  herbs  gathered  in  some  field ;  the  mid- 
dling ranks  eat  split  pease,  greens,  fisb,&c.  The  rich  add  a  number  of  other  things, 
as  boiled  fish,  acids,  pungent  spices,  &c. ;  they  also  fry,  in  clarified  butter,  plantains, 
the  fruit  of  tUe  egg-plant,  cocoa-nuts,  pumpkins,  cucumbers,  &c. 

After  the  things  are  thus  prepared,  the  woman  (if  abramhanee)  calls  a  son  who  has 
been  invested  with  the  poita,  to  present  a  dish  of  each  kind  of  food  to  the  famQy 
image  (mostly  the  shaljgrami);  and  who,  in  presenting  them,  repeats  their  names, 
and  adds, '  O  god  !  I  present  to  thee  this  food  :  eat.'     The  food  remains  before  the 
image  about  five  minutes,  when  it  is  carried  into  another  room,  where  all  the  male 
part  of  the  family  sit  down  to  eat ;  but  before  they  begin,  each  of  those  invested  with 
the  poita  takes  water  into  the  palm  of  the  right  hand,  repeats  the  name  of  his  guar- 
dian deity,  and  pours  it  out  as  a  libation;  and  then  taking  up  more  water,  and,  re- 
peating the  same  words,  drinks  it ;  after  which,  placing  his  thumb  in  five  different 
ways  on  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  he  repeats  certain  forms,  and,  lifting  up  a  few 
grains  of  rice,  presents  them  to  the  primary  elements.t        At  the  close  of  dinner, 

•  A  woman,  aflerbathin*,  will  nottoucliany  thin- till  she  has  put  some  sabstance  into  her  mouth  :  the  rea- 
son of  this  custom,  which  is  universal,  is  unknown ;  the  general  answer  is,  the  neglect  of  it  woald  l>ring  down 
misfortunes  on  the  family.  +  ^,^  ^^t^,^  ^      ^^ir,  and  vacuum. 
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sipping  vater  from  the  hand,  each  person  repeats  another  form,  saying  *  1  am  fiill/ 
and  then  rises. 


Ifno^stranger  is  present,  the  women  wait  on  the  men,  but  a  Hindoo  woman  ne- 
ver  sits.down  to  eat  with  her  husband  ;*  she  and  the  younger  children  eat  what  he 
*^»v®8.  She  never,  indeed,  mentions  the  name  of  her  husband ;  but  when  she  calls 
him,  makes  use  of  an  interjection  merely,  as  He!  0!&c.  When  she  speaks"^f  him  to 
oiners,  siie  calls  him  master,  or  the  maTSHIiFRbuse.  She  never  mixes  in  company, 
even  at  her  own  house,  but  remains  in  a  separate  room,  while  her  husband  sits  smok- 
ing and  talking  with  the  guests.t  A  woman  does  not  change  her  name  at  the  time 
of  marriage. 


/ 
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AHindooeats  withthe  right  hand,  nejer  wjth  the  left^  which  is  used  in  the  mean- 
est offices;  heneverusesaknife,  fork,  or  spoon  rhedVinks  out  ofa  brasscup,or 
takes  up  liquids  i^KTEklls  of  his  hands  ;  he  drinks  nothing  but  water  with  his  food ; 
but  before  or  after  dinner,  some  drink  milk  or  butter-  milk.  The  natives  mention  fifty 
or  more  different  dishes,  as  being  sometimes  prepared  at  one  meal.  The  females  in  j 

rich  families,  at  weddings,  shraddhos,  the  time  of  investiture  with  the  poita,  and  the 
giving  a  child  its  name  and  first  rice,  have  much  to  do  in  cooking. 

The  Hindoo  shastriis  direct,  that  bramhiins  shall  eat  at  two  o'clock  in  the  day, 
and  again  at  one  in  thenight;  but  a  variety  of  circumstances  have  produced  irre- 
gular habits ;  these,  however,  are  stiU  considered  as  the  appointed  hours  for  eating: 
after  dinner,  they  wash  the  mouth,  chew  betel,  and  smoke  out  of  the  hooka. 

The  hooka  has  tliree  principal  parts,  1.  a  wooden,  brass,  orglass  bottle,  containing 

Blreets,  showing  them  (o  other  Englub,  without  the  least  shame." 

ranks  wLn  Z  '  T^  '""'  '*"'"  '"'' '"  ""  """'""^  "'  «"•''  '"'«""''■" '  <"<=  "-«=  of  the  midd.ia* 
»trTi^^UkVl7S  '  ";'"'"•«'' 6"-«"t  overthcface,  bat  the  lowest  order,  of  women  p.«  through  he 
streets  w.lh  less  reserve,  and  expose  their  faces  to  the  view  of  strangers. 
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water; — i.  a  hollow  pipe,  inserted  io  thp  head  of  this  bottle,  and  reaching  down 
into  the  water,  on  which  a  cup  is  placed  containing  the  tobacco  and  fire; — ^3.  in  the 
yacuum,  at  the  head  of  the  bottle,  is  also  placed  what  is  termed  a  snake,  or  crooked 
pipe,  one  end  of  which  also  descends  into  the  water,  and  to  the  other  end  the 
mouth,  is  applied,  and  through  it  the  smoke  is  drawn,  after  being  cooled  in  the  wa- 
ter. The  poor  natives  use  a  cocoa-nut  as  a  bottle  to  hold  the  water,  in  the  top  of 
which  is  inserted  a  hollow  reed,  reaching  into  the  water,  in  the  other  end  of  which,  in  a 
hollow  cup,  tobacco  and  fire  are  placed,  and  to  a  hole  in  the  side  they  applj  the  mouth, 
and  draw  out  the  smoke.  Tobacco  grows  plentifully  in  Bengal,  and  smoking  is  al- 
most a  universal  custom ;  practised  indeed  to  great  excess  by  many.*  For  8m9ak- 
ing,  the  leaf  is  pounded,  and  mixed  with  molasses ;  very  few  chew  it.f  The  same 
hooka  goes  round  amongst  all  the  company  of  the  same  cast ;  and  those  who  are  not 
of  the  same  cast,  may  take  the  cup  which  contains  the  tobacco  and  fire  from  the  top 
of  the  hooka,  and  draw  the  smoke  through  its  tube  ;  but  different  casts  are  not  per- 
mitted tQ  smoke  through  the  same  water.  Most  of  the  palanqueen  bearers  smoke 
charoots*      Many  Hindoos,  after  bathing  in  a  morning,  take  a  pill  of  opium. 

The  necessaries  for  a  family  are  bought  in  the  market  and  paid  for  daily,  except 
milk,  sugar,  oil,  &c. ;  these  are  brought  to  the  house  by  the  seller,  who  receives  bis 
payments  monthly.  Cheap  as  all  the  articles  ofprime  necessity  are,  there  are  few  Hin- 
doos who  are  not  in  debt. 

In  the  business  of  eating,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  to  what  ridiculons 

lengths  the  distinctronTof  cast  are  carried  :  a  Hindoo  ought  to  have  a  good  memo* 

ry  to  know  with  whom  he  may,  and  with  whom  he  may  not  eat.       Europeans  are 

jconsidered  as  unclean  by  the  Hindoos,  principally  because  they  eat  any  thing,  and 

with  any  body.      Things  of  ill  esteem  among  others  are  also  considered  as  undean, 

*  The  qaantity  of  tobacco  consumed  io  Bengal  in  a  year  must  be  ^reat  indeed.  A  modera'tc  smoaker  con* 
siAnes  not  less  than  two  lbs.  a  montli.  The  common  tobacco  is  sold  at  about  two-pence  the  lb.  Hindoo  women  of 
superior  cast  neither  smolfLe  nor  take  snuflf ;  but  many  of  the  Hindoo  pi^ndils  take  snuff;  and  often  use  for  a  sonff- 
boz  a  large  snail  shell.  The  Bengalee  boys  begin  to  smoke  at  school,  from  the  time  they  are  fonr  or  five  years 
old. 

+  Many  respectable  females,  however,  mix  a  litllc  tobacco  with  the  panu  they  chew. 
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botthey  may  be  purified  by  incantations.  The  presence  of  shoodras,  dogs,  cats,  crows, 
&c.  produces  the  same  consequences ;  yet  they  may  be  cleansed  by  sprinkling  upon 
them  water  in  which  gold  or  koosha-grass  bas  been  dipped.  If  these  animals  have 
touched  the  food,  it  cannot  be  cleansed,  but  must  be  thrown  away.     If  an  unclean 

person,  or  animal,  enters  the  cooking  houpe  of  a  person  of  superior  cast,  the  latter 
throwa  all  bis  earthen  cooking  vessels  away,  and  cleanses  his  brass  ones.  If  a  £u* 
ropean  of  the  highest  rank  touch  the  food  of  the  meanest  Hindoo,  be  will  throw  it 
away,  though  he  should  not  have  another  morsel  to  eat ;  and  yet  this  food^  perhaps, 
is  merely  a  little  coarse  rice,  and  a  few  greens  fried  in  oil. 

The  Hindoos  are  full  of  ceremony  in  making  a  feast;  at  which  the  bramhnns  are 
always  the  chief  guests.    When  a  man  wishes  to  make  a  feast,  he  is  several  days  in 
preparing  for  it,  and,  soliciting  the  advice  of  his  relations  about  the  dinner,  the  pre- 
sents, &c.  he  generally  comforms  to  the  judgment  of  this  family  council ;  and  then 
purchases  the  things  necessary,  cleans  up  his  house,  &c.     If  a  bramhon,  he  never 
sends  an  invitation  by  a  shoodril,  but  goes  himself,  or  sends  a  relation,  or  the  fami- 
ly priest.      All  near  and  distant  relations  in  the  place  or  immediate  neighbourhood 
are  invited.    If  any  one  absents  himself,  without  assigning  a  reason,  it  is  considered 
as  a  great  affront :  if  he  makes  an  apology,  it  is  judged  of  by  a  council  of  friends.  The 
female  relations  and  even  the  males  assist  in«cooking  the  dinner,  of  which,  on  many 
occasions,  two  or  three  hundred  persons  partake.       No  boy  can  partake  of  a  feast 
given  by  a  bramhnn  till  he  has  been  invested  with  the  poita.  The  food  being  ready, 
the  master  of  the  house  invites  the  guests  to  sit  down,  when  the  dinner  is  brought, 
and  laid  out  in  messes  on  plantain  leaves  for  plates,  under  an  awning  in  the  court 
yard  ;  and  one  earthen  drinking  cup  serves  eight  or  ten  persons.      While  they  are 
feasting,  the  master  goes  round,  and  makes  an  apology  to  the  guests  for  not  being 
able  to  treat  them  better.        After  dinner,  they  are  presented  with  betel ;  and  are 
sometimes  dismissed  with  presents  either  of  money,  cloth,  or  brass  utensils.      If 
the  master  of  the  house  should  arise,  and  go  aside,  before  every  one  has  finished  eat- 
ing, it  is  considered  as  an  affront,  and  all  immediately  rise  and  go  away. 

In  the  month  Kartiko,  Hindoo  sisters  imitate  the  example  of  the  sister  of  Yfima, 
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the  king  of  death,  who  in  this  month  gave  a  feast  to  her  brother,  and  by  markiDg  his 
forehead  with  sandal-powder,  made  him  immortal :  in  the  morning  of  the  feast,  the 
sisters  pour  milk  into  the  hand  of  each  brother,  and  repeat  an  incantation,  while  the 
brother  drinks  it.  £ach  sister  also  puts  on  the  head  of  each  brother  a  grain  of  rice, 
and  rubs  on  the  foreheads  of  each  somepowder  of  sandal- wood.*  As  soon  as  this  is 
performed,  the  brother  bows  to  an  elder  sister,  but  if  the  brother  is  the  elder,  the  sister 
bows  to  him,  and  takes  up  the  dust  of  his  feet. — If  a  friend  uninvited  should  go  to  see 
another,  and  that  friend  should  not  entertain  him,  it  is  considered  as  a  great  scandal. 
A  person  inhospitable  towards  those  of  his  own  cast,  falls  into  disgrace;  while  un« 
kindness  towards  a  man  of  another  cast,  though  he  perish,  meets  with  no  censure. 

The  domestic  conversation  of  the  Hindoos  turns  chiefly  upon  the  business  of  the 
family;  the  news  of  the  village;  circumstances  connected  with  religions  shews^  cere- 
monies, festivals,  &c. ;  journies  to  holy  places ;  marriages ;  stories  about  the  gods,  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  their  mythology,  &c.  Domestic  quarrels  are  very  common :  a 
man  and  his  wife  often  quarrel,  and  sometimes  fight.  There  are  instances  of  Hin- 
doo women's  beating  their  husbands.t 

The  Hindoos  sit  on  the  ground,  or  on  a  mat,  or  on  a  low  wooden  stool,  in  the 
house ;  they  can  sit  on  their  hams  for  hours  together  without  fatigue.  They  never 
walk  or  ride  out  for  exercise ;  and  very  few  keep  horses. 

The  Bengalee  towns  are  formed  into  the  eastern,  western,  northern,  southern,  and 
central  divisions.  In  one  part,  the  Hindoos  reside,  in  another,  the  Mnsolmans,  in 
another,  native  Portuguese,  The  Hindoo  part  is  subdivided,  and  the  different  parts 
contain  bramhuns,  kayost'hfis,  weavers,  oil-makers,  washermen,  barbers,  husband- 
men, potters,  &c. :  tliese  divisions  are  not  very  exactly  observed,  though  in  large 
towns  the  names,  and  something  of  this  custom,  may  be  perceived. 

♦  From  this  last  act,  (he  feast  receives  its  common  name:  the  sister  says  1o  her  brother,  while  markiog  his  fore- 
head, *lmark  ihj  forehead  with  sandal-wood ;  and  plant  athorD[(n  prevent  ep:res$yiQ  the  door  of  death  (YBmu).' 

+  When  the  Hindoo  women  are  shocked,  or  ashamed,  at  any  thinjr,  thvy  put  out  their  tonijoe?,  as  a  mode  of 
pxpresitiDx  iheir  feelings.  A  very  old  woman,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  great  scold,  is  called  by  the  Hindoos 
the  mother  of  yamii. 
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AU  the  Hindoo  large  towns  contain  at  least  one  market-place ;  in  them  are  found 
many  shops  called  Moodee-dokanus,  at  which  various  things  are  sold^  as  rice,  split 
pease,  salt,  oil,  clarified  butter,  flour,  wood,  earthen  ware,  lamps,  fruits,  mats,  su- 
gar, sweetmeats,  treacle,  betel,  &c.  There  are  also  separate  shops  for  wood,  salt, 
cloth,  earthen  ware,  brass  utensils,  rice,  pease,  oil,  ornaments,  tobacco,  sweetmeats, 
shoes,  spices,  &c.  The  bankers  sell  kourees,  weigh  and  change  money,  buy  and 
sell  old  ornaments,  &c.  The  moodee  and  confectioner's  shops  are  most  numerous. 
Shops  are  generally  built  with  clay,  but  in  very  large  towns  many  are  of  biick. 

The  Hindoos  have  also  market  days  (hatcis),  when  the  sellers  and  buyers  assem- 
ble, sometimes,  in  an  open  plain,  but  in  general  in  market  places.  The  noise  in  a 
market-place  in  England  is  comparatively  small ;  but  the  noise  of  Bengalee  hatns 
may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  as  though  ten  thousand  voices  were  sound- 
ing at  once.*  "^^ 


"w^  *•  ,1  -m^^i^  if-^mt  ^^m  «%^**    M  m^m^  *- 


There  are  no  Hindoos  in  Bengal  who  make  paper,  though  there  are  in  other  parts 
of  Hindoost'hana;  no  booksellers,  nor  bookbinders ;  the  Mnsnlmans  make  paper  and 
bind  books.  Amongst  all  the  millions  of  Hindoos  there  is  not  to  be  found  perhaps  a 
single  bookseiler^s  shop.  The  Hindoos  make  ink  with  common  soot,  and  also  with  the 
water  in  which  burnt  rice  has  been  soaked,  but  these  kinds  of  ink  are  very  inferior. 
A  third  sort  is  made  with  amiilukeeyf  and  Hfiree-tak^j:^  which  is  steeped  in  water 
placed  in  an  iron  pan.  After  these  ingredients  have  been  soaked  for  some  time,  the 
water  is  drained  oflf,  and  poured  upon  some  catechu,  and  then  placed  in  the  sun,  where 
it  is  now  and  then  stirred  for  two  or  three  days  :  the  maker  next  puts  some  pounded 
sohaga§  into  it ;  and' then  it  is  ready  for  use.  When  the  Hindoos  write  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  tala  tree,  they  use  ink  prepared  like  the  second  sort,  mixing  lac  with  it. 
They  generally  write  with  a  reed,  never  with  the  Europe  pen. 

A  number  of  persons  procure  their  subsistence  as  hawkers  or  criers :     these  con- 

*  The  Hindooi  coooect  religions  ceremonies  wilh  some  of  their  public  fairs,  aod,  in  conseqaencc,  yiiS(croiv4«^ 
usemble ,  and  worship  (he  god  and  buy  something  for  their  families,  at  the  same  time. 

t  limblic  myr^baUo.  %  YeUow  myrobaUn.  ^  Borax. 
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sist  offish  women,  confectioners,  ear-clec^ners,  men  who  take  up  things  from  wellsi 
cow-doctor^9  quacks,  basket-makers,  sellers  of  fruit,  whey,  matches,  oil,  tooth-powder, 
wood,  pounded  charcoal  to  light  pipes,  the  betel-nut,  the  juice  of  the  date  tree,  and 
women's  ornaments.  Others  exhibit  learned  cows,  bears,  monkies,  large  goats, 

gods  and  other  images,  little  men,  &c. — A  cast,  called  vajSs,  perform  different  feats 
of  slight  of  hand,  tumbling,  &c.  They  travel  in  hordes,  like  the  gypsies,  staying  a 
few  days  or  weeks  only  in  one  place,  where  they  form  a  kind  of  encampment ;  their 
huts  ai*e  made  with  reeds  or  leaves  fastened  to  bamboos,  and  brought  upotr  the  ground 
like  the  sides  of  a  roof. — The  doivngnu  bramhuns  go  from  house  to  house,  proposing 
to  cast  nativities :  sometimes  they  stop  a  person  in  the  street,, and  tell  him  some  me- 
lancholy news,  aS|  that  he  will  not  live  long;  and  the  poor  superstitious  Hindoo,  firm- 
ly believing  that  these  people  can  read  his  fate  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  or  in  the  mo- 
tions of  the  stars,  and  that  they  can  avert  disasters  by  certain  ceremonies,  gives  them 
his  money.  '  By  such  means  as  these  the  doivngnn  bramhans  obtain  a  scanty  main* 
tenance.     The  Musulmans  alone  make  and  sell  fire- works. 

In  those  parts  of  Bengal  where  articles  of  consumption  sell  the  cheapest,  their 
prices  are  nearly  as  follow  :  Rice,  the  roan,*  12  anas ;  wheat,  1  roopee  ;  barley, 
8  anas ;  pease,  6  anas ;  salt,  three  roopees  ;  mustard  oil,  4  roopees ;  clarified  butter, 
10  or  12 roopees ;  sugar,  4  roopees;  treacle,  1  roopee  8  anas  ;  pepper,  4  anas  the- 
86r ;  nutmegs,  16  roopees  the  s6r ;  milk,  I  mun,  10  s^rs,  the  roopee ;  curds,  ditto;  but- 
ter, 8  anas  the  ser ;  bread  20  loaves  (10  s^rs)  the  roopee.  Live  stockj  a  milch  cow, 
5  roopees ;  a  calf,  one  year  old,  8  anas ;  a  pair  of  good  bullocks,  8  roopees ;  a  bull,  4 
roopees ;  a  milch  buffalo,  20  roopees ;  a  ram,  12  anas ;  a  common  sheep,  8  anas :  a 
he-goat,  8  anas ;  a  milch  goat,  2  roopees ;  a  young  goat  or  lamb,  4  anas;  a  turtle, 
5  anas;t  eggs,  150  the  roopee  ;  pigs,  middling  size,  8  anas  each  ;  a  good  Bengal 
horse  (tatoo)  10  roopees ;  a  wild  deer,  1  roopee;  a  turkey,t  from  4  to  6  roopees ; 
a  peacock,^  2  anas ;  rabbits,  8  anas  a  pair ;  porcupine8,||  6  anas  a  piece ;  a  boy,  3 

•  A  m&a  is  aboat  80  lbs. ;  40  s^rs  make  one  m&o ;  a  roopee,  is  2  shiUings  and  6  pence  j  an  ana,  two  pence. 

+  The  common  river  turtle  is  frequently  caofrhc  by  the  line :  some  bramlitins  eat  it.  J  Turkies  arc  no 

where  met  with  far  from  Calcutta  unlew  carried  by  Europeans.  S  Wild  peacocks  are  very  numerous  in 

some  parts  of  Beogal.       Q  The  flesh  of  this  animal  is  offered  np  in  the  shraddhfi ,  and  eaten  both  by  bramhuU 
and  shOOdr&i. 
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roopees ;  and  a  girl,  2  roopees.*— It  ought  to  be  observed,  however,  respecting  the 
above  priced,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta  articles  are  one  fourth  dearer; 
in  other  places,  cheaper  or  dearer,  according  to  various  circumstances :  in  the  district 
of  Duiagepore,many  artides  of  prime  necessity  are  very  cheap. 

It  is  surprizing,  how  the  country  day-labourers  are  able  to  support  life  with  their 
scanty  earnings.  In  some  places,  their  wages  do  not  exceed  a  penny  a  day ;  in  others 
three  half-pence,  and  in  others  two  pence.t     To  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  how 
these  people  are  able  to  maintain  their  families  on  so  small  a  sum,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider,  that  their  fire- wood,  herbs,  firuits,  &c.  cost  them  nothing;  they  wear  no 
shoes  nor  hats ;  they  lie  on  a  mat  laid  on  the  ground ;  the  wife  spins  thread  for  her 
own  and  her  husband^s  clothes,  and  the  children  go  naked.    A  man  who  procures  a 
roopee  monthly,  eats,  with  his  wif^  and  two  children,  two  mans  of  rice  in  the  month, 
the  price  of  which  is  one  roopee.    From  hence  it  appears,  that  such  a  day-labourer 
must  have  some  other  resource,  otherwise  he  could  not  live :  if  he  is  a  MasQlman,he 
rears  a  few  fowls ;   or,  if  a  Hindoo,  he  has  a  few  fruit  trees  near  his  hoiise,  and  he 
sells  the  fruit.  If  by  these,  or  any  other  means,  the  labourer  can  raise  half  a  roopee 
or  a  roopee  monthly,  this  procures  him  salt,  a  little  oil,  and  one  or  two  other  prime 
necessaries ;  though  vast  multitudes  of  the  poor  obtain  only,  from  day  to  day, 
boiled  rice,  green  pepper  puds,  and  boiled  herbs  :  the  step  above  this,  is  a  little  oil 
with  the  rice.  The  garments  of  a  farmer  for  a  year  (two  suits)  cost  about  two  roo- 
pees (Ss.);  whilethoseof  a  servant  employed  by  a  European,  cost  about  sixteen, 
(40s).      A  few  rich  men  excepted,  (he  Hindoos  burn  in  their  houses  only  oil;  they 
will  not  touch  a  candle.         Some  of  the  rich,  place  a  couple  of  wax  candles  in  the 
room  which  contains  the  idol. 

In  country  places,  houses  are  never  rented  :  the  poor  man  gives  about  two-pence 

*  Boys  and  girls,  for  domestic  servitude,  are  bought  and  sold  at  fairs  in  some  parts  of  Beftgal,  particularly  ai 
Huree-hfirii-cbfitrii,a  place  on  the  banks  of  the  G&nd&keg.  They  are  always  the  childiep  of  parents  «rho  know 
not  how  to  maintain  them ;  and  are  treated,  in  general,  I  belieye,  by  those  who  have  bought  ciiem,  with  humtinlty . 
When  they  grow  up,  they  frequently  run  away,  and  are  seldom  sought  lifter. 

-f  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  day-labouren  receive  as  much  as  three>pence  a  day  $  masons,  five-pence, 
and  commoii  carpenters,  foor^peoce  and  sU-pence ;  good  carpenters,  about  a  BhiUiog  a  day. 

T 
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annually  for  the  rent  of  a  few  yards  of  land,  and  on  this,  at  his  own  expence,  he  rears 
his  hut.  A  rich  land-owner  frequently  gives  to  bramhuns,  and  men  of  good  cast,  land 
on  which  to  build  their  houses  rent-free.  ,  Poverty,  instead  of  exciting  pity  in  this 
country,  only  gives  rise  to  the  reflection,  '  He  belongs  to  a  degraded  class :  he  is 
suffering  for  the  sins  of  a  former  birth,  and  is  accursed  of  the  gods/ 

r 

The  coins  which  circulate  in  Bengal  are,  gold-mohurs,  value  16  roopees  ;  half- 
mohnrs,  quarter- m  oh  firs,  two  roopees,  and  one  roopee  (gold  pieces;)  roopees,  half 
roopees,  quarter  roopees,  half  quarter  roopees,  and  one  ana  pieces  (silver);  copper 
poisas,  four  of  which  make  an  ana,  half  poisas,  quarter  poisas,  and  shells  called  kou- 
rees,  from  the  Maldive  islands  ;  5760  of  the  latter  sell  for  a  roopee.  Labourers 
among  the  native  masters,  are  paid  daily  in  kourees;  the  daily  market  expences  are 
paid  with  these  shells,  and  they  are  given  iji  alms  to  beggars,  as  well  as  used  on 
other  occasions.  A  shopkeeper  as  stoutly  refuses  to  receive  a  houree  with  a  hole  in 
it^  as  another  man  does  a  counterfeit  roopee.  The  gold  and  silver  coin  is  very  fre- 
quently counterfeited ;  but  the  coiner  is  not  punished  with  death.  The  weights  and 
measures  used  by  the  Hindoos,  are  various,  from  eighty  pounds  to  a  barley  corn.— 
in  casting  up  numbers,  many  count  their  fiugers  and  finger  joints^ 

The  Hindoos  are  enveloped  in  the  grossest  superstition,  not  only  as  idolators,  but 
in  their  dread  of  a  great  variety  of  supernatural  beings,  and  in  attaching  unfortunate 
consequences  to  the  most  innocent  actions.*  They  never  go  across  a  rope  which  ties 
an  animal,  nor  across  the  shadow  of  a  bramhfm.or  an  image;  this  is  a  rule  laid  down 
in  one  of  the  shastrus,  for  which  no  reason  is  assigned-  We  may  suppose,  however, 
with  respect  to  the  shadow  of  a  bramhnn  or  an  image,  that  the  rule  is  meant  to 
preserve  a  proper  reverence  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

•  The  Hindoos  coDsalt  astrolnfren  on  many  occasions:  the  questions  they  ask  refer  to  almost  all  the  affairs 
of  life:  as,  VI  hether  an  article  bought  for  sale  will  produce  profit  ornnt;  nhethiera  child  in  the  womb  will  be  a 
boy  oraj^irl;  nheibera  wife  will  hear  children  ornoi;  when  certain  family  troubles  will  be  over;  whetheracausc 
pending  in  a  court  of  justice  will  be  decided  in  a  person's  favour  or  not;  whether  a  person  will  enjoy  prosperity 
in  anew  house  which  he  u  buiIdins;or  not;  whether  a  person  will  acquire  riches  or  not;  nhelhera  person's  death 
will  happen  at  a  holy  placfeor  not;  how  many  uives  a  person  will  marry;  which  wife  will  be  most  beautifo! ;  which 
wrifea  person  will  love  most;  how  many  children  by  each  wife;  how  lonjf  a  person  wiU  live;  at  the  lime  of  death*, 
will  a  person  retain  his  senses  or  not;  at  that  time,  which  son  will  be  present;  a  youth  asks,  which  god  hekhaU 
diooue  UA  bis  guardian  deity  j  ghaH  he  cboow  his  father's  spiritual  guide  or  a  new  one,  &c,  &c. 
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Many  persons  in  Bengal  are  called  dainas,  or  witches,  whose  power  is  exceedinglj 
dreaded  :  they  tfre  mostly  old  women:    a  man  of  this  ciescription  is  called  Khokusa. 
Amongst  other  tbingn,  it  is  said,  they  are  able,  while  sitting^  near  another,  impercep- 
tibly to  draw  all  the  blood  out  of  his  bady,  and  by  a  look,  to  make  a  person  mad.    If 
adaina  shakes  her  hair  in  a  field  at  night,  it  is  said;,  that  a  number  of  dainns  immedi- 
ately assemble,  and  dance  and  play  ^mbols  together  as  long  as  they  choose,  and  that  if 
any  one  comes  within  the  magic  circle,  he  is  sure  to  fall  a  victim  to  their  power.  When 
a  person  falls  suddenly  sick,   or  is  seized  with  some  new  disorder,  or  behaves  in  an 
unaccountable  manner,   they  immediately  declare,   that  he  is  possessed  by  a  dainn. 
Sometimes  the  daina  is  asked,  why  she  has  entered  this  person  ;  she  replies,  that  when 
she  came  to  ask  alms,  he  reproached  her.    Asking  her  who  she  is,  she  hesitates,  and 
begs  to  be  excused,   as  her  family  will  be  disgraced  ;     but  they  again  threaten  her» 
when  she  gives  a  wrong  name  ;  but  being  again  more  severely  threatened,  at  last  she 
replies,  *^  I  am  such  a  person,  of  such  a  village ;"  or,  ^^  I  am  such  a  person's  mother." 
The  people  then  peremptorily  order  her  to  come  out :  she  promises:  and  is  then  ask- 
ed, on  what  side  she  will  fall,  and  what  she  will  take,  in  going  out;  whether  she  will 
take  a  shoe  in  her  mouth  or  not.       This  she  refuses,'  declaring  that  she  belongs  to  a 
good  family;  but  at  last  she  consents  to  take  a  pan  of  water;  and  after  two  or  three 
attempts,  she  actually  carries  the  pan  of  water  betwixt  her  teeth  to  the  porch,  where, 
after  sitting  down  carefully,  she  falls  down  on  the  right  side  in  a  state  of  insensibi* 
lity.      The  attendants  then  sprinkle  some  water  in  the  person's  face,  repeating  in- 
cantations, and  in  a  few  minutes  the  possessed  comes  to  himself,  arises,  and  goes  in- 
to the  houi^e.       This  is  the  common  method  with  dainns.      The  persons  who  have 
been  thus  bewitched,  are  said  to  be[numerous  :  my  imformant  declared,  that  they  had 
seen  persons  in  these  circumstances,  who  had  been  thus  delivered  from  this  posses- 
sion.      In  former  times,  the  Hindoo  rajas  used  to  destroy  the  cast  of  a  dainQ. 

The  Hindoos  have  the  strongest  fiiith  in  the  power  of  incantations  io  remove  all 
manner  of  evils.  The  vanu  incantation  is  said  to  empower  an  arrow  shot  into  a  tree 
to  make  it  wither  immediately.  Many  Hindoo  married  women,  who  are  not  blessed 
with  children,  wear  incantations  written  with  lac  on  the  bark  of  the  bhoorjjn,  in  order 
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to  obtain  this  blessing.  They  wear  these  charms,  on  the  arm,  or  round  the  neck,  or  in 
the  hair,  inclosed  in  small  gold  or  brass  boxes.  The  Hindoos  repeat  incantations, 
when  they  retire  to  rest,  when  they  rise,  when  they  first  set  their  foot  on  the  ground, 
when  they  clean  their  teeth,  when  they  eat,  when  they  have  done  eating,  when  it 
thunders,  when  they  enter  on  a  journey,  when  their  head  or  belly  aches,  when  they 
tee  an  idol,  when  they  put  on  new  clothes,  when  they  want  to  kill  or  injure  a  suppos- 
cd  enemy,  when  they  wish  to  cure  the  scab  in  sheep,  &c.  If  diseases  are  not  cured 
by  an  incantation,  and  the  person  dies,  they  say,  the  words  of  the  incantation  were 
not  pronounced  rightly,  or  a  word  was  left  out,  or,  they  impute  it  to  some  other  acci- 
dent ;*  the  power  of  the  incantation  they  never  question.  If  a  person  recovers  on 
whose  account  an  incantation  was  uttered,  tbey  say,  the  incantation  was  well  re- 
peated. Some  men  have  a  great  name  for  their  supposed  knowledge  of  incantations, 
and  for  their  dexterity  in  usingTfiem  for  the  destruction  of  enemies;  som^  incanta- 
tions  are  efficacious  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  times  they  are  repeated.  When 
I  asked  a  learned  pundit,  why  the  Hindoos  had  been  so  often  subdued  by  other  na- 
tions, seeing  they  were  in  possession  of  incantations  so  potent,  he  said,  that  those 

for  destroying  enemies  were  difficult  to  be  procured. 

Remarks  on  Country  Scenery^  made  during  a  journey , — As  the  boat  glides  along, 

drawn  by  our  boat-men,  we  perceive  the  corn  in  full  growth  on  both  sides  of  the 
river — proofs  of  the  care  of  Him  on  whom  all  the  creatures  wait;  and,  if  imagi- 
nation could  supply  a  pleasing  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  and  some  green  hawthern 
hedges,  we  might  fancy  ourselves  passing  through  the  open  fields  in  our  own  coun-  * 
try;  and  the  ascending  larks,  the  reapers  cutting  the  corn,  and  the  boy  driving  the 

*  Men  who  keep  snakes  and  exhibit  (hem  (o  the  poblic,  assemble  sometimes  in  ^reat  nambere,  and  pretend,  by 
incantations,  to  sobdue  the  power  of  poison  after  permitting  snakes,  retaining  iheir  venomous  fanics,  to  bite  then. 
On  these  occasions,  two  stages  are  erected  near  to  each  other,  which  are  occupied  by  two  snake  combatants,  who 
alternately  challenge  each  other,  using  the  most  provoking  language,  like  men  about  to  engage  in  some  desperate 
cnterprize.  When  the  challenge  is  accepted,  the  person  takes  the  challenger's  snake,  and  saffers  it  to  bite  him 
in  ih^  arms,  and  in  any  other  parU  of  the  body,  while  his  friends  at  the  bottom  of  the  stage  join  him  in  repeating 
incantations,  and  encourage  him,  by  their  addresses,  to  persevere  in  this  desperate  folly.  In  some  instances,  the  maa 
falls  from  the  stage,  and  the  poison,  spreading  through  his  veins,  and  resisting  all  thepo^Mierof  their  incbaot- 
ments,  precipitates  the  wretch,  writhing  with  agony,  into  eternity.  The  Hindoos  believe,  that  there  are  incao- 
tationsable  to  deprive  serpents  of  all  power  of  motion,  and  others  to  invigorate  them  again.  At  the  above  times, 
the  power  of  incantations  is  said  to  be  thus  displayed,  as  well  as  to  making  the  serpent  move  whichever  way  the 
inchantcr  pleases. 
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herd  to  graze  in  some  corner  of  the  field,  might  keep  up,  for  a  moment,  tl^e  pleas- 
ing illusion.  But  a  herd  of  buffalos  at  a  distance,  staring  stupidly  and  wildly, 
and  the  lofty  stage  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  erected  for  the  protection  of  the  keep- 
er, soon  remind  us  of  our  mistake,  and  warn  us  of  a  danger  to  which  the  English 
husbandman  is  not  exposed. — Amidst  innumerable  proofs  of  the  divine  benefi- 
cence, the  pleasing  variety  of  colours,  of  sound,  of  light  and  shade,  of  great  and  small, 
of  high  and  low,  of  form  and  character,  diffused  through  universal  nature,  and  con- 
tributing so  highly  to  the  gratification  of  the  senses,  is  none  of  the  least :  even  the 
silent,  smooth,  and  unvarying  element  on  which  we  now  move,  is  not  destitute  of 
its  variety  of  objects :  here,  men,  women,  and  children,  are  bathing  together,  the 
men  uniting  idolatrous  rites  with  their  ablutions,  the  women  washing  their  long 
hair  with  mud,  and  the  children  gamboling  in  the  water,  with  all  the  gaiety  of  the 
finny  tribes  which  surround  them :  we  next  pass  by  some  men  sitting  on  the  bank, 
with  their  rods  and  lines,  and  others  in  their  boats  with  their  nets,  fishing ;  and  we 
no  sooner  pass  these,  but  we  are  amused  by  the  sight  of  an  open  ferry-boat,  crowd- 
ed with  passengers  till  they  almost  sit  one  upon  another;  the  slightest  loss  of  the 
balance  would  immediately  compel  them  to  seek  the  shore  as  they  might  be  able ; 
and,  gliding  along  the  water's  edge,  comes  a  man  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree  hollowed  out 
into  the  form  of  a  canoe :  he  sits  at  his  ease,  his  oar  is  at  the  same  time  his  rudder, 
and  this  he  moves  with  his  leg,  for  both  his  hands  are  engaged  in  holding  the  hooka 
to  his  head  while  he  smokes.  Here  an  adjutant*  stalks  along  the  side  of  the  river, 
thrusts  his  long  bill  among  the  weeds  in  search  of  fish,  while  the  paddy-birds,t  in  the 
shallower  parts,  are  silently  watching  them,  and  the  fine* plumed  king-fisher  is  darting 
on  his  prey.  At  a  small  distance,  several  large  alligators  present  the  ridges  of  their 
backs  on  the  surface,  and  ere  we  have  proceeded  a  hundred  yards,  we  hear  the  shrieks 
of  a  boat's-crew,  and  the  cries  of  a  man,  ^^An  alligator  has  seized,  and  carried  off, 
my  son!"  As  we  approach  another  village,  we  see  a  man  washing  cloathes,  by  dip- 
ping them  in  the  river,  and  beating  them  on  a  slanting  board;  a  bramhon  sits  on  the 
brink,  now  washing  his  poita,  now  making  a  day  image  of  the  linga  for  worship,  and 
now  pouring  out  libations  to  his  deceased  ancestors.     Near  to  the  spot  where  this 

«  Ardea  Argala.        These  birds  are  very  numerous  in  Calcutta :  tbe  Inhabitants,  I  am  told,  are  forbidden 
to  destroy  them,  on  account  of  the  use  Ihey  are  of,  in  contribating  to  remove  offeuive  carcases,  bones,  ice. 

f  Two  species  of  Ardea. 


I 
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mm  Bits  on  his  hams  to  worship,  lies  a  greasy  pillow,  a  wa(rr>pot,  the  ashes  ofa  Fu- 
neral pile,  and  th&  bedstead  of  the  man  whose  body  has  just  been  burnt:  how  suita- 
ble a  place  for  worship,  with  such  monuments  of  mortality  before  him  would  this 
be,  if  the  bramhfm  knew  the  immediate  consequences  of  death,  and  if  there  was  any 
thino*  in  the  Hindoo  forms  of  worship  at  ail  calculated  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  body !  In  one  place  we  see  dogs,  crows,  and  vultures  devouring  a 
human  body,  which  had  floated  to  the  shore,  and  in  another,  several  relations  are 
in  the  act  of  burning  a  corpse,  the  smell  of  which,  entering  the  boat,  is  peculiarly 
offensive;  yet  this  does  not  prevent  the  people  of  our  boat  from  eating  a  very  hearty 
meal  on  the  grass,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  funeral  pile.  In  another  place,  the 
swallows  are  seeking  their  nests  in  the  holes  of  the  banks,  while  a  bird  of  the 
heron  kind,  stands  on  a  dead  tree,  fallen  by  the  side  of  the  river,  and,  spreading  bis 
wing3,  drieb  them  in  the  rays  of  the  sun.  From  the  ascent  ofa  landing-place,  the 
women  of  a  neighbouring  village  are  carrying  home  water  for  their  families,  the 
pans  resting  on  their  sides.  Floats  of  bamboos  are  passing  by,  carried  down  by  the 
current,  while  the  men,  in  a  small  boat,  guide  them,  and  prevent  their  touching  the 
side,  or  the  boats,  as  they  pass.  Long  grass,  swamps,  and  sheets  of  water,  with 
wild  ducks  and  other  game,  remind  us  of  the  periodical  rains,  which  innundate  the 
country.  These  clusters  of  trees  indicate  that  we  approach  a  village  :  the  tall 

and  naked  palms  rear  their  heads  abo%'e  the  branches  of  the  wide-spreading  ficus 

Indica,  under  which  hundreds  o(  people  find  a  shelter,  and  in  the  branches  of 
which  are  seen  the  monkies,  some  carrying  the  young  under  their  bellies,  and  others 
grinning  at  us,  while  they  leap  from  branch  to  branch ;  and,  wliile  nature  is  drawing 
the  curtains  of  the  evening,  in  a  neighbouring  clump  of  bamboos,  the  minas*  make 
a  din  like  the  voices  ofa  group  of  women  engaged  in  a  fierce  quarrel;  and  the  bats, 
as  large  as  crows,  are  flying  to  another  clump  of  bamboos.  Entering  the  vil- 

lage the  next  morning,  we  overtake  a  female,  who  avoids  our  ga^e  by  drawing  her 
garment  over  her  face :  on  one  hip  sits  her  child,  and  on  another  she  carries  a  large 
pan  of  water ; — the  dogs,  half-wild ,  put  on  the  most  threatening  aspect,  and  bark 
most  savagely ;  the  men  come  to  the  doors,  and  the  women  peep  at  the  strangers 
though  the  crevices  of  the  mat  walls,  manifesting  a  degree  of  fear  and  eager  curio- 

•  There  are  three  or  foar  ipeciei  of  theie  birds,  which  are  improperly  though  commonly  called  miiiai. 
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sity ;   the  naked  children,  almost  covered  with  dust,  leave  their  pla/,  and  flee  at  the 
approach  ofGouru  (a  >vhite  man.)    Before  a  door,  near  the  ficus  Indica,  where  the 
Tillage  gossips  assemble,  and  under  which  is  placed  the  village  god,  or,  *in  other 
words,  a  round  black  stone,  as  large  as  a  man^s  head,  sineared  with  oil  and  red  lead^ 
sits  a  man  cleaning  his  teeth  with  the  bruised  end  of  a  stick  ;*  and  we  meet  another^ 
returning  from  a  neighbouring  field,  with  a  brass  water-pot  in  his  hand ;  while  the 
third  person  that  meets  our  eje,  is  the  village  barber,  sitting  on  his  hams  in  the  street^ 
and  shaving  one  of  his  neighbours.        One  or  two  women  are  sticking  cakes  of  cow- 
dung  on  the  wall,  to  dry  for  fuel;t  another  is  washing  the  door-place  with  water, 
mud  and  cow-dung,  and  two  others  are  cleaning  the  rice  from  the  husk,  by  pound- 
ing it  wet  with  a  pedal.  Not  far  from  the  ficus  Indica,  we  see  a  temple  of  the 
lingn,  and  the  people,  as  they  pass,  raise  their  hands  to  their  heads  in  honour  of 
this  abominable  image;    from  thence  we  go  to  a  mosque,  mouldering  to  ruins,  and 
see  near  it  a  mound  of  earth,  under  a  tree,  raised  like  a  grave,  and  dedicated  to  some 
Miisulman  saint ;   close  to  which  is  sitting  a  Musnlman  phukeer,  receiving  kou« 
rees  from  the  passengers,  some  of  whom  he  has  supplied  with  fire  for  their  hookas ; 
this  appears  to  be  a  common  resting-place  for  travellers,  and  several  are  now  assem- 
bled, conversing  like  passengers  at  an  inn.      Before  proceeding  much  farther,  our 
ears  are  offended  with  a  ballad  sung  by  two  Hindoo  mendicants,  who  are  exalting 
their  god  Krishmi,  having  a  small  earthen  pot  with  them,  in  which  they  place  the 
rice  and  kourees  they  collect.     Another  beggar  lies  at  some  distance ;  his  legs  are 
swelled,  and  his  fingers  and  toes,  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,   are  falling  off,   the 
direful  effects  of  the  leprosy.         We  are  highly  delighted  with  the  village  school : 
the  boys  are  writing  the  alphabet,  with  a  stick,  or  their  fingers,   in  the  dust,  or 
chantins  the  sounds  in  miserable  concert.       I  forgot  to  notice  the  bramhnn  sitting 
on  the  porch  of  the  temple,  reading  aloud  with  a  book  on  his  knees,  and  bending  his 
body  backwards  and  forwards  as  he  reads.    The  amusements  of  the  village  are  va- 
rious :  some  boys  are  flying  their  kites,  a  few  other  idle  fellows  are  playing  at  small 
game  with  kourees ;  others  are  at  high  play,  running  after,  and  catching  each  other  ; 

♦  The  Hindoo  yoaog  men  profess  to  admire  the  teeth  when  daubed  with  the  black  powder  with  which  they 
clean  them. 

+  This  article  is  u»H  for  fuel  in  India  to  a  ureat  extent  indeed :  it  is  irath^red  in  the  fields  by  a  particular  cast 
of  females,  and  carried  about  for  sale :  1 280  cakrs  arc  sold  for  a  roopee ;  the  smell  in  burning  is  not  off«f  nsive  to 
the  natives,  but  is  far  from  bcios  pleataal  to  Europcant.  Whcu  irell  prepared  and  dried,  they  blaze  like  wcMid# 
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and  in  another  quarter^  some  loose  fellows  are  encouraging  two  rams  to  fight  by  dash- 
ing their  heads  at  each  other;  and,  to  complete  the  village  diversions,  here  comes  a 
man  wifti  a  learned  cow,  and  another  with  a  bear  in  a  string,  and  two  or  three  mon- 
kies  riding  on  its  back.  The  serious  business  of  the  village,  appears  to  be  trans* 
acted  by  the  oil-man,  driving  his  bullock  round  to  crush  the  seed ;  by  the  distiller ; 
by  the  shop-keeper,  who  exposes  to  sale  sweetmeats,  oil,  spices,  wood,  betel,  to- 
bacco, &c.  and  by  two  scolds,  proclaiming  all  the  secrets  of  their  fiimilies;  but,  though 
spent  with  fury,  they  never  come  to  blows. 

The  insect  called  the  fire-fly  exhibits  a  beautiful  appearance  in  this  country,  in  a 
dark  evening.  When  a  vast  number  of  these  flies  settle  on  the  branches  of  a  tree, 
they  illuminate  the  whole  tree,  and  produce  one  of  the  most  pleasing  appearances 
that  exists  in  nature. The  birds-nests  hanging  on  treies  are  among  the  most  curi- 
ous productions  of  instinct  I  have  ever  seen:  one  kind,  which  is  mostly  suspended 
on  the  branches  of  the  talu  tree,  contains  a  long  round  entrance  from  the  bottom  to 
the  middle  room,  and  at  the  top  of  that  is  the  nest,  inclosed  and  supported  by  a  belt. 
Another  kind  has  actually  a  trap  door  to  it,  which  the  bird  lifts  up  with  its  beak  as  it 
enters,  and  which  falls  down  of  its  own  accord  after  the  bird  has  entered  or  flown  out. 
Another  of  these  hanging  nests,  equally  curious  if  not  more  so,  is  made  with  fine  moss 
and  hair,  and  inclosed  in  large  leaves,  actually  se  w^d  together  with  fibres  by  the  bird, 

certainly  with  the  greatest  propriety,  called  the  taj/hr  bird. The  hornet,  bee,  and 

wasp^  in  this  country,  often  make  their  nests  in  trees,  though  they  are  to  be  found 

ako  in  other  situations.  One  species  of  ants  also  makes  very  large  nests  in  trees. 

The  great  bats,  called  by  the  Hindoos  vadoorii,*  are  very  numerous  in  some  parts 
of  Bengal ;  and  devour  some  kinds  of  fruit  so  eagerly,  as  to  leave  scarcely  any  for 
the  owner.— -Some  pools  are  so  full  of  leeches,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  bathe  in  them, 
and  I  have  heard  of  the  most  painful  and  ludicrous  effects  taking  place  on  the  bodies 
of  persons  who  have  descended  into  them. 

"^  Many  of  the  lower  casts  eat  Che  flebh  of  these  bats,  aod  others  fasten  Uie  bills  and  feathers  to  Uieir  bodies >  to 
dri?e  away  disease. 
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SEcnox  IV. 

Proverbial  Sayings  and  Descriptions^  illusiraiice  of  manners. 

A  beautifal  female  described. 

WHAT  a  beautiful  form !  The  very  image  of  Lfikshmee !— In  beauty  and  excels 
lent  qualities  she  resembles  the  goddess  of  prosperity.— A  female  richly  adorned 
with  ornaments,  is  compared  to  Sachee,  the  wife  of  Indro,  or  to  the  lightning. 

Dre$8,  Featares,  &c. 

What  beautiful  hair !  It  hangs  down  like  the  tail  of  the  cow  of  Tartary,  like  a 
skein  of  silk,  like  the  thatch  of  a  house,  like  the  image  of  Kalee :  it  is  black  as  dark* 
ness  itself,  black  as  the  clouds,  shining  as  oil  itself. — The  hair  tied  up  into  a  bunch, 
is  compared  to  the  figures  of  the  water-lily  made  by  blacksmiths  in  certain  kinds  of 

work,  or  to  the  round  box  in  which  women  keep  essences. — The  round  dot  of  paint 
which  women  make  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  is  compared  to  the  moon,  to  a  star, 
and  to  the  coloured  rays  of  the  rising  sun. — The  parting  of  the  hair  on  the  fore- 
head of  the  female,  they  compare  to  the  dragon,  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  ready 
to  swallow  the  moon. — The  eyes,  according  to  their  shape  and  colour,  to  those  of 
a  deer,  to  the  water-lily,  to  the  SoondhaS*  flower,  or  to  the  appearance  of  the  stone  in 
an  unripe  mango ; — ^the  nose,  to  the  tilu  flower,  the  bill-hook,  the  beak  of  a  parrot, 
and  to  a  flute  ;t— the  iace,  to  the  moon,  and  to  the  water-lily ; — the  lips,  to  the  fruit  of 
the  t^lakoochii  j:  firuit ; — the  teeth,  to  the  seeds  of  the  pomegranate,  to  pepper- corns, 
to  the  flower  of  the  koondo,^  and  to  a  row  of  pearls ;  and,  when  made  red  with  panu, 
to  a  row  of  corals ; — the  eye-brows,  to  a  bow ; — the  ears,  to  those  of  the  red-throated 
vulture ; — ^the  chin,  to  a  mango^ — the  mouth,  or  rather,  exceUent  speech,  to  the  wa« 
ter  of  life,  to  sugar,  and  to  honey; — the  breasts,  to  a  box  containing  essences,  to  a 

*  Nymphsa  cyanea,  and  eicnlenta. 

f  Tbe  pearl  in  the  nose-ring  of  femalei  if  compared  (o  the  evening  stafi  or  to  (be  fabulous  bird  which  sp* 
preaches  Uie  moon  to  drink  the  nectar.  t  Momordici^  momdelpha.  ^  Jaaninam  pubescens. 
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pomegranate,  to  the  vilwa*  fruit,  to  the  bud  of  the  water-lily,  to  an  unopened  bunch 
of  plantains,  to  a  couple  of  crabs; — the  fingers,  to  the  petals  of  thechnmpaf  flower; 
— the  nails,  to  the  half-moon; — the  loins,  to  those  of  a  lion,  or  of  a  wasp,  to  the 
middle  of  the  musical  instrument  dumbooru;  or  to  the  width  of  a  span; — the  tfiisfh- 
are  compared  to  a  plantain  tree,  or  to  the  trunk  of  an  elephant ; — the  feet,  to  th^ 
lotus — a  fair  complexion,  to  split  pease,  or  ochre. 

I 

Other  properties  of  the  sex. 

'  A  woman  walks  elegantly  when  her  gait  is  like  that  of  a  goose,  or  an  elephant; 
another  who  is  quick  in  her  motions,  is  compared  to  a  bobbin,  or  spool  used  in  spin- 
ning,  or  to  a  lark ; — a  woman  who  cooks  well,  to  Lukshmee. 

m 

Remarks  on  Children. 

# 

When  a  beautiful  child  is  seen  sitting  on  the  knee  of  its  mother,  they  say— Ah !  see 
that  water-lily  bud;  or,  he  is  the  very  picture  of  the  infant  Kartika,  or  Krishnn,  or 
Balu-Rama,  or  a  dancing  boy !  When  a  beautiful  child  is  seen  in  the  arms  of  a  de- 
formed and  dirty  woman,  a  spectator  says,  See!  a  lotus  has  sprung  up  amongst  cow- 
dung!  See,  gold  in  the  ear  of  a  monkey  !  When  an  uj^Iy  child  is  seen  in  the  arms  of 
a  beautiful  woman,  an  observer  says,  Behold  the  spots  on  the  face  of  the  moon.  If 
the  boy  is  lusty,  he  is  compared  to  Gun^shn;  if  he  is  a  great  favourite,  he  is  nick- 
named  Doolalii;  if  very  small  and  weak,  Naroo-Gopalu;  if  he  creeps  swiftly  on  his 
hands  and  knees,  he  is  compared  to  a  play-ball.  An  infant  of  very  dark  complexi- 
on,  is  called  a  young  crow  or  cuckow. 

Old  women,  &c. 

A  woman  with  a  large  face  and  long  legs,  is  compared  to  Tariika,  a  female  titan ; 

she  who  sows  dissention,  is  called  Pootuna,  the  female  who  wished  to  destroy  Krishna 
with  her  poisoned  nipples;— a  female  of  wicked  disposition,  is  compared  to  the  edge 
of  a  razor ;  on  account  of  her  loud  and  cracked  voice,  to  a  braying  ass.  A  widow, 
who  wanders  from  house  to  house,  is  compared  to  a  bramhunse  bull,  which  has  no 
owner, uind  wanders  from  street  to  street.       An  ugly  and  filthy  woman  is  called  a 

•  ^glc  MaimeloB.  f  Michelia  Cbampaca. 
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will-p'th-whisp ;  if  she  blinks  with  one  eye,  she  is  compared  to  an  owl,  or  a  female 
monkej ;  if  she  is  stout,  to  a  pumpkin ; — a  filthy  woman,  is  called  an  evil  spirit  which 
feeds  on  carrion.  A  person  of  very  dark  complexion,  is  compared  to  a  leech,  or  to 
soot,  or  to  darkness  itself,  or  to  the  bottom  of  a  kettle,  or  is  called  an  African.  If  a 
woman  is  very  dark  and  thin,  she  is  compared  to  abat ; — if  her  head  is  small  and  her 
body  large,  she  is  said  to  resemble  a  leathern-bottle; — if  her  head  is  large,  a  bunch 
of  tain*  fruits  on  a  thin  stalk,  or  a  bunch  of  grain  with  the  straws  tied  close  together. 
The  head  of  a  woman  with  rough  hair,  is  compared  to  a  crow's  best; — a  scold  to 
the  tempest,  to  a  shower  of  bullets,  or  a  shower  of  rain,  to  one  snake-catcher  fu- 
riously challenging  another  :f  they  6ay,  She  has  mounted  the  stage  of  the  snake- 
catcher;  her  tongue  and  arms  are  said  to  move  like  the  arms  of  persons  swimming 
for  a  prize.  If  her  eyes  are  inflamed  with  anger,  they  are  compared  to  the  fruit 

kurunjfi.  j:  A  loquacious  person  is  compared  to  the  miua,§  or  to  the  noise  made  hy 
these  birds  when  two  of  them  quarrel.  Of  a  fury,  tl.ey  say,  she  is  an  incarnati- 
on;||  or,  they  compare  her  to  the  harlequin  on  a  stage,  who  is  daring  enough  to  ven- 
ture upon  any  thing  ;  or  to  the  old  woman  introduced  into  their  pantomimes  as  the 
author  of  every  kind  of  mischief.  An  old  woman  whose  head  shakes  with  age,  is 
compared  to  a  lizardl. 

Old  men,  &c. 

A  very  old  person,  is  called  Marknud^yu,  who  lived  through  seven  kalpus.  A  per- 
son who  remembers  the  events  of  ancient  times,  is  called  Bhoosnndee,  a  famous  crow* 
The  head  of  a  man  with  only  a  few  hairs  pn  the  top  of  it,  is  compared  to  a  pumpkin 
with  its  slender  stalk,  or  to  a  cocoa-nut ; — the  body  of  an  old  person,  to  the  burnt  fruit 
of  the  egg-plant,  or  to  a  cage  of  bones.  A  man  with  a  withered  body  is  said  to  hang 
his  arms  in  walking  like  a  sarus*  spreading  out  its  wings.  An  infirm  old  man,  is 
compared  to  an  unformed  image  which  has  received  its  first  coating  of  clay,  to  an  ear- 
then vessel  corroded  by  salt.  An  old  man  sometimes  says,  I  call  this  my  body  no 
longer,  but  my  burden ;  or,  I  am  like  a  ripe  mango  hanging  on  the  tree,  ready  to  fall  by 
the  first  breeze  of  wind ;  I  am  like  a  broken  bank,  waiting  its  fall ;  1  am  like  th^ 
image,  made  to-day,  to  be  cast  into  the  river  to-morrow. 

•   Borassns  flaheHiformis.  •¥  Set  pfi|(e  156.  t  Carissa  Caraodas.  S  Tarda?  (ristii. 

9  Some  idea  may  be  formed  from  this,  which  is  a  very  common  comparisoo,  of  (he  respect  vfbicb  the  flindooi 
bear  towards  (heir  incarnate  deities.  *  Ardea  Antigone, 
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Religious  comparisoDS. 

The  departure  of  the  soul,  is  compared  to  the  flight  of  young  birds  when  they  leave 
the  nest,  or  to  the  snake  casting  his  skin; — the  body  after  death,  to  the  bed,  which 
the  person,  awaking  from  sleep,  has  left ;— death  is  called  the  great  journey ;  the 
long  sleep ;— the  world,  for  its  vanityi  is  compared  to  a  bubble ;  to  a  dream ;  to  the 
tricks  of  a  juggler ; — a  person  who  neglects  the  great  object  of  his  existence,  is  said 
to  sell  himself  for  the  price  of  an  earthen  pot;  to  scatter  jewels  in  a  jungle;— he 
•who  sets  his  heart  on  the  world,  is  said  to  act  the  part  of  a  mother  who  throws  her 
child  into  the  arms  of  a  daina,  viz.  a  witch;  or  of  him,  who  rejectsthe  water  of  life, 
and  swallows  poison;  or  of  him,  who  ties  the  knot  in  the  corner  of  his  garment,  but 
leaves  out  the  gold;*  or  of  hiro»  who  not  only  sells  without  profit,  but  loses  tbe  Ye- 
ry  article  itself.      In  this  world,  men  are  like  travellers  meeting  and  passing  on  the 
road;  or  like  those  who  meet  at  a  market ;— men  bound  by  the  cords  of  worldly  anx« 
iety,  are  compared  to  persons  swinging  with  hooks  in  their  backs  on  the  charokn; 
or  to  straws  in  a  whirlpool ; — the  man  who  is  absorbed  in  worldly  cares,  i^  compared 

to  the  bullock  in  the  mill,  with  a  cloth  over  its  eyes ;  or  to  the  silk-worm,  wrapped  in 
its  own  web.  Religion  is  compared  to  a  companion  in  a  dreary  journey,  or  to  a 

shady  resting-place  amidst  the  toils  of  a  journey,  or  to  a  friend ; — an  enemy,  to  a 
disease; — ^youth,  to  the  flood-tide; — every  union  is  dissolved ; — every  elevation  is 
succeeded  by  depression ;— the  transmigrations  of  the  soul  are  like  human  footsteps, 
©r  the  motions  of  "a  leech,  which  always  lays  hold  of  another  blade  of  grass  be- 
fore it  quits  that  on  which  it  rests ;  so,  the  soul  does  not  quit  one  body  till  another 
is  ready  for  its  reception ;— as  a  person  obtaining  a  new  garment  rejects  the  old,  so 
the  soul,  quitting  an  infirm  body,  enters  into  a  new  one. 

UnhandBome  features,  &c. 

When  an  ugly  man  is  married  to  a  beautiful  female,  they  hy^  Ah !  they  have  giv- 
en the  moon  to  be  devoured  by  the  dragon,  the  ripe  mango  to  the  crow,  the  honey 
of  the  lily,  to  the  worm  bom  in  ordure.  The  face  of  a  person  strongly  marked  with 
the  small  pox,  is  compared  to  a  comb  of  wax,  or  to  a  piece  of  wood  devoured  by 
worms.     Large  breasts  are  said  to  resemble  pillows  or  pumpkins; — a  broad  waist, 

*  The  Hindoos  liaye  no  pockets  attached  to  their  clothes;  they  therefore  fold  up  their  money  ia  the  ed^e  of 
Uiat  part  of  tbe  sarment  which  comes  ronnd  their  loinS;  or  tie  it  up  in  one  corner  of  the  garment. 
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is  compared  to  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  tala  tree,  or  to  a  large  drum.  A 
person's  hair,  when  tied  up  like  a  pig- tail,  is  compared  to  the  tail  of  a  lizard; — a  nose 
flat  at  the  end,  to  that  of  a  frog,  or  a  bat; — small  ears,  to  that  of  a  rat; — large  ears, 
to  a  hand-fan  used  in  winnowing ; — a  person  with  round  light  eyes,  is  said  to  resemble 
a  cat; — ^large  feet,  are  compared  to  the  thriee  cornered  entrance  of  a  hut  of  leaves; — 
a  very  stout  man,  to  a  large  hammer ; — a  very  tall  thin  man,  with  a  shred  of  cloth 
only  round  his  loins,  is  compared  to  a  flag-staff,  with  the  flag  flying ; — a  broad  chest, 
is  compared  to  a  door  ; — a  man  of  terrific  appearance,  to  the  messengers  of  death,  or 
to  Yamu  himself,  when  he  shall  appear  to  destroy  the  universe. 

Evil  dispositions. 

A  deceitful  person,  is  compared  to  the  beam  on  which  a  lever  plays :  in  the  house 
of  the  bridegroom,  he  is  the  boy's  aunt,  and  in  the  house  of  the  bride,  the  girl's 
aunt ; — a  cruel  person,  is  compared  to  the  excutioner ; — a  hypocrite,  to  the  sly  pad- 
dy-bird,»  watching  its  prey ; — a  wicked  person,  to  the  bamboo  of  the  wedding  palan- 
queen,  or  to  a  bow;  — two  persons  constantly  at  variance,  to  a  snake  and  an  ichneumon, 
or  an  owl  and  a  crow  ; — a  cunning  fellow,  to  the  jackal,  the  crow,  or  the  child  whose 
father  and  mother  died  when  it  was  an  infant ; — ^a  mischievous  person,  is  caUed  Na- 
rada;— selfish  persons,  are  compared  to  the  crows,  who,  though  they  eat  every  kind 
of  flesh,  will  not  permit  other  birds  with  impunity  to  devour  that  of  the  crow;-»a 
handsome  stupid  fellow,  to  the  flower  of  the  cotton  tree,  or  to  a  turnip ;— endea- 
vours to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  a  deceitful  person,  are  like  attempts  to  make  a  gap 
in  the  water ; — a  person  who  rises  up  against  his  benefactor,  is  compared  to  the  dagger, 
which,  being  stuck  in  the  belt  which  surrounds  the  loins,  pierces  its  owner ;  or  to 
a  person  conceiving  a  crab  in  the  womb;— a  cruel  person  remains  always  the  same ; 
efforts  to  change  him,  are  like  attempts  to  wash  a  coal  white  with  milk,  or  like  plant- 
ing in  a  soil  of  sugar,  a  nimbat  tree,  to  make  its  leaves  sweet.  A  mischievous  person^ 
is  compared  to  the  saw  with  which  the  ornament-makers  cat  their  shells,  and  which 
cuts  ascending  and  descending.  Hope  in  a  faithless  person,  is  like  a  bank  of  sand- 
When  a  person  full  of  &ults,  exposes  the  faults  of  another,  the  Hindoos  say,  it  is  like 
a  sieve  blaming  a  needle  for  having  a  hole  in  it,  or  like  a  musk  rat's  charging  a  common 
rat  with  giving  an  offensive  smelL 

♦  The  Ardea  nivea,  and  ooe  or  two  other  species  of  croQchiDjj;  herons,  are  called  by  thii  name.  +  Mclia 

ozadirachta :  the  leayes  of  this  tree  are  excecdinaly  bitter. 
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strong  Contrasts. 

When  a  persoa  wishes  to  exhibit  a  strong  contrast  between  two  individualsi  he 
says,  the  one  is  the  moon,  and  the  other  the  yellow  hairs  on  the  hinder  parts  of  a 
monkey.  These  things  are  no  more  alike,  than  the  lion  and  the  jackal ;  than  the  sun 
and  the  fire-fly ;  than  the  vulture  (Gurooru)  and  the  crow ;  than  an  elephant  and  a  flj. 
It  is  as  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  crow  will  talk  like  a  parrot,  or  that  the  tail  of  a 
dog  will  become  straight  by  oiling  it,  as  that  a  stupid  person  will  ever  be  learned. 


Actions  which  make  men  remarkable. 

A  person  who  can  leap  to  a  great  distance,  is  compared  to  Hunooman,  or  to  a  deer; 
and  he  who  limps  in  walking,  to  a  frog ;  a  man  svp  ift  of  foot,  to  thought,  to  the  wind, 
to  a  falling  star,  to  an  arrow,  to  a  deer,  or  to  a  Marhatta  horse.  A  person  who  is 
at  once  a  great  eater  and  a  great  sleeper,  is  compared  to  Koombha-kurnnn ;— be  who 
sleeps  so  heavily  that  he  can  scarcely  be  waked,  to  a  stone  image,  sixteen  cubits 
long,  in  a  sleeping  posture,  seen  at  Araru,  a  village  about  70  miles  N.W.  of  Calcut- 
ta; — a  man  of  uncommon  strength,  to  the  thunder- bolt  of  Indrf?,  or  to  tamarind 
wood. 

An  excellent  person. 

When  a  handsome,  wise,  and  well  dressed  person  is  seen  sitting  in  company,  one 
spectator  says  to  another.  He  looks  like  one  of  the  gods.  When  any  one  addresses 
a  person  on  secular  afiairs,  who  is  constantly  absorbed  in  religious  ceremonies,  a 
friend  near  says.  Why  speak  to  him  of  these  things :  he  is  Suda-Shivn,  (a  foim  of 
Shivfi,  as  a  devout  mendicant).  A  wise  and  learned  man,  is  compared  to  VrihSspS- 
tee,  the  teacher  of  the  gods; — a  devout  and  honourable  person,  to  Bheeshmu-d^vfi. 
A  very  rich  and  fortunate  person  is  called  Indrn,  the  king  of  the  gods,  and  they 
add,  that  his  fame  spreads  alight  like  that  of  the  moon,  and  that  it  is  fragrant  as  the 
'  sweetest  spices; — a  liberal  person,  is  compared  to  Krirnna — a  devout  one,  to  Nnla 
or  Yoodhist'hirfT,  or,  they  affirm,  that  he  is  Yumfi  (Justice)  himself.  He  who  pro- 
tects  orphans  with  a  fatherly  care,  is  said  to  cover  them  with  his  wings ;  they  dwell 
as  under  a  rock;  he  is  their  door  [to  keep  out  danger];  they  dwell  as  plants  pro*  * 
tected  from  the  storms,  under  the  shade  of  a  wide  spreading  tree ;  he  sits  at  the  helony  * 
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to  secure  their  passage  across  the  boisterous  ocean  of^life ;  he  is  Urjoona,  or  their 
charioteer,  they  have  nothing  to  fear.  '  A  weighty  man  can  alone  bear  weighty  things.' 
« He  hasdivided  the  property,  as  though  it  had  been  weighed  in  scales.'  Of  a  man 
who  acts  up  to  his  word,  they  say,  His  words  are  like  the  tusks  of  an  elephant,  i.  e. 
being  once  out,  they  can  never  be  got  into  the  mouth  again.  A  holy  person,  is  said 
to  be  the  light  of  his  family;  a  wise  judge,  is  compared  to  a  turner's  lathe,  which  re- 
duces  all  protuberances.  The  words  of  a  wise  and  aged  man,  are  called  the  v6da  of 
Bromha. 

An  annj. 

When  » large  army  is  passing,  the  people  say,  for  multitude,  it  is  as  the  march 
of  an  army  of  ants,  or  like  a  cloud  of  locusts; — the  noise  of  such  an  army  they  com- 
pare to  the  roaring  of  the  sea; — ^the  dazzling  of  their  arms,  to  the  lightning ; the 

fight  itself,  they  call  Kooroo-ksh^tru,  from  the  name  of  the  field  where  the  great  bat- 
tle between  the  families  of  Kooroo  and  Pandavu  was  fought,  or  the  battle  betwixt 
Ramh  and  Ravuna ;  or  to  the  dissolution  of  the  world  ;— the  heads  are  said  to  fall  as 
the  fruits  of  the  talfi  tree,  in  the  month  Bhadra ;— the  field  covered  with  slain,  they 
compare  to  a  cenietry,  or  to  a  garden  of  plantain  trees  after  a  storm ; — a  coward,  they 
call  a  jackal,  or  a  runaway  messenger;  or  a  plantain  leaf  shaken  with  the  wind. 

Various  comparisons. 

A  person  who  has  beaten  another  very  heavily,  is  said  to  have  beaten  him  as  cot- 
ton  is  beaten  ;  to  have  crushed  his  very  bones  to  powder;  or  beaten  him  as  rice  by 
the  pedal.  Another  form  of  expression,  when  a  person  has  wounded  another  is,  he 
has  cut  him  into  slices,  as  a  turnip  is  cut.  A  person  in  haste,  is  compared  to  a  bramhiin 
invited  to  an  entertainment  of  sweetmeats,  or  to  a  weaver  running  to  buy  thread. 
When  two  or  three  persons  sitting  together  make  a  great  noise»  a  bye-stander  says. 
What,  the  market  is  begun  !  Of  a  person  who  insinuates  himself  into  the  favour  of 
another,  and  then  injures  him,  it  is  said.  He  entered  like  a  needle,  but  came  out  like 
a  plough-share.  A  person  who  vexes  another  by  incessant  applications,  is  compared  to 
a  barking  jackal  following  a  tiger,  or  to  a  tick*  that  lays  hold  of  the  flesh,  and  can- 
not be  torn  away ;  or  to  bird-lime.  A  greedy  person  is  compared  to  aleech.  A  young 
man  *  crazed  with  care,'  or  worn  away  with  disease,  is  compared  to  a  green  bamboo 

*  Acoroi. 
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devoured  by  the  worm.    A  man  who  can  neither  retain  nor  let  go  an  object,  or  per- 
son, 18  compared  to  the  snake  who  has  seized  a  musk  rat.  A  person  engaged  in  a  per- 
plexing concern  says,  I  find  no  end  to  this  ravelled  thread.  A  person  of  confined  in- 
formation, is  compared  to  a  firog  in  a  well,-  or  to  a  new  married  wife,  who  is  always  con- 
fined to  the  house  ;—an  asthmatic  person,  to  a  pair  of  bellows.    To  a  man  surround- 
ed with  a  large  family,  it  is  sometimes  said.  You  live  in  the  market.      An  ugly  wise 
man,  is  compared  to  rice  in  a  dirty  bag.  The  friendship  of  a  good  man ,  resembles  an  im- 
pression on  a  stone,  or  excellent  masonry.     A  weak  person,  is  compared  to  grass ;  a 
man  of  great  powers,  to  one  ball  amongst  a  thousand  crows.  When  a  number  of  ex- 
periments are  tried  without  accomplishing  the  purpose  in  view,  they  say, the  person 
involved  in  such  a  perplexity  is  in  the  heaven  of  Trishankoo.*  Falsehood  is  like  water 
raised  by  a  machine,  which  soon  evaporates.  If  your  iriend  becomes  wicked,  you  must 
renounce  him,  as  a  boil  on  the  body  must  be  reduced.  A  person  of  mild  disposition^ 
is  compared  to  milk  or  curds.        A  strong  man  says  to  a  weak  one  who  has  ofiend- 
ed  him,  I  will  not  hurt  you — what  advantage  should  I  obtain  by  killing  a  musk  rat. 
^  Why  ask  him  for  information — he  is  but  the  image  of  a  man  V  When  a  friend  has 
been  long  absent,  he  is  thus  addressed,  you  are  like  the  flowers  of  the  fig  tree,  in- 
visible.  A  friend  sometimes  says  to  one  who  has  been  separated  io  a  great  distance. 
Our  hearts  are  never  separate,  but  remain  united  as  the  sun  and  the  water-lily,  as 
the  thunder  and  the  peacock.       The  person  who  is  under  the  influence  of  another, 
is  said  to  be  led  like  the  bullock  with  a  string  through  its  nose.    A  person  who  se- 
cretly seeks  to  injure  another,  is  said  to  act  like  the  snake  who  enters  the  hole  of  a 
rat.        A  beloved  object,  is  compared  to  medicine  for  the  eyes,  or  to  the  staffs  of  a 
blind  man.  When  a  number  of  evil-disposed  persons  are  sitting  together,  it  is  call- 
ed the  council  of  Rama,  composed  of  monkeys. 

•  A  kibfitriyil  king,  whom  the  sage  Vishwamitril  attempted  in  send  to  heaTen  by  the  power  of  bis  (ibe  sage's) 
merits;  but  who  being  rejected  by  the  gods,  rcmaios  suspended  in  the  air  with  bii  head  downwards,  neither  able 
to  ascend  oor  deKcnd. 
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S£CTION  V. 

Canoersaiiims  on  d^ereni  iubjecis. 

AS  the  conversation  of  the  Hindoos  often  exhibits  an  interesting  view  of  public  man- 
ners, I  have  attempted  a  specimen  or  two,  which  are  as  literal  as  I  could  make  them. 

Betxoeen  a  man  and  his  wife. 

SSdanHndil^  addressing  his  bramhonee,  Oh!  Hira-Ramu's  mother,  the  daj  is  far 
advanced ;  the  cooking  is  not  yet  begun ;  the  day  is  going  away  in  doing  nothing. 

The  mfe.  What  unnecessary  business  have  I  been  doing?  I  had  first  to  put  the 
house  straight ;  then  to  give  the  children  some  cold  rice ;  and  had  also  to  prepare  the 
twelve  o^dock  luncheon  for  your  servants  and  visitors.  What  can  I  do  alone  ?  I 

have  but  two  hands ;  I  have  not  four  hands. 

S&danundU*  You  are  unable  to  decide  betwixt  right  and  wrong ;  that  is,  which 
thing  should  be  done  first,  and  which  last.  My  business  depends  on  others ;  I  must 

be  guided  by  their  leisure.  If  I  delay,  of  course  I  shall  not  obtain  my  money ;  but 
that  is  not  all,  I  shall  be  reproached.  But  you  are  a  woman;  you  know  nothing  of 
these  things :  you  remain  in  the  house,  eat,  and  ^it  at  your  ease :  the  washerman 
etands  to  no  losses,  they  fall  on  the  owner ;  he  who  suflers,  alone  understands  the 
loss— others,  what  do  they  know  ?  When  money  is  wanted,  I  must  find  it.  He 
who  has  these  burdens,  can  understand  their  weight;  but  it  is  of  no  use  revealing 

them  to  you — prepare  the  food. 

The  mfe.  You  scold  me  without  cause :  you  have  killed  10,000  with  a  word ; 
but  real  work  is  not  so  easy :  have  I  any  leisure  ?  These  thoughtless  children  are  very 
wicked ;  they  mind  nobody :  the  other  day,  the  youngest  fell  into  the  river,  and  after 
sinking  several  times,  was  saved  by  the  favour  of  the  gods ;  a  short  time  ago,  a  snake 
bit  another;  and  they  quarrel  and  fight  daily  with  other  children.  To  follow  all 
day  such  mischievous  children,  is  to  keep  a  herd  of  swine,  or  to  lead  dogs  in  a 
string.  Besides  me,  who  is  there  to  look  after  them?  If  I  leave  them  a  day,  they  are 
like  a  forlorn  wretch  left  to  perish  in  the  open  field.        If  any  one  else  bad  this  to 
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doy  for  a  single  day,  he  would  throw  away  his  garment,  and  run  away  If  you  have 
eyeg,  you  cannot  see  my  cares :  and  after  working  one's  self  to  deaths  there  w  ill  be 
no  praise.     Like  a  slave,  I  work  and  eat. 

Sudaniindu.  1  asked  for  my  food  early,  that  I  might  go  and  bring  home  some  money 
— instead  of  meeting  my  wishes,  you  have  raised  a  tempest.  You  resemble  those, 
who,  instead  of  doing  others  good,  expect  a  reward  for  injuring  them.  The  only 
fruit  of  all  this  noise  that  I  can  see  is,  the  day  is  gone.  Will  this  uproar  fill  our  bdl- 
lies,  or  bring  in  supplies  ?  Therefore,— make  haste  with  the  food. 

The  wifpy  (very  angry).  If  there  should  be  neither  money  nor  food,  what  do  I 
lose  ?  These  children  are  yours ;  this  business  is  yours ;  what  am  I  ?  Among  whom 
am  I  reckoned?  1  must  work — and  be  reproached:  this' is  my  lot;  as  they  sometimei 
ask  a  man,  *  Who  are  you  ?  I  am  the  master  of  the  house  :  Why  are  you  crying  ?  I 
have  been  eating  bran !'  In  this  world,  the  only  food  is,  hard  labour  and  reproach. 
I  cannot ;  nor  will  I,  either  work  or  eat.  Cannot  I  procure  a  rag  to  cover  me,  and  a  lit- 
tle food?  God  has  given  life,  and  food  too.  I  must  pass  alone  through  all  that  arises 
out  of  the  actions  of  former  transmigrations.  Who  feeds  the  unhatched  young  ? 

Who  supports  the  worm  in  the  centre  of  the  wood  ?  Ordure  finds  a  place ;  shall  there 
be  no  place  for  me  on  the  earth  ? 

Sudaniindu.      Why  all  these  complaints  ?  Attend  to  the  happiness  of  your  family. 

The  wife.  You  are  a  man ;  what  is  it  to  you ;  you  will  eat,  and  serve  others:  you 
will  collect  something,  and  throw  it  into  the  house  ;  whether  it  meets  our  wants  or 
not,  you  know  nothing  :  I  am  obliged,  by  a  thousand  contrivances,  here  a  little  and 
there  a  little,  to  feed  your  family  ;  your  children  are  unmanageable;  they  wander 
about  like  mendicants  who  have  no  home ;  like  a  guest,  they  come  to  meals,  and  then 
wander  abroad.  Many  hands  make  work  scarce  :  each  traveller  can  carry  his  own 
staff,  but  if  one  man  has  to  carry  the  stafi^s  of  many,  they  become  a  load. 

Sudanundu.  You  are  a  woman ;  you  go  naked,  though  you  wear  a  garment  ten  cu- 
bits long ;  you  have  no  understanding ;  these  are  the  children  of  the  Kalee  yooga : 

what  can  be  done  ?    These  children's  faults  are  the  opening  fruits  of  your  sins  in  a 

former  birth  :  they  are  making  you  pay  the  debt  you  then  contracted.     You  know 

nothing;   your  own  body  is  not  yours;  you  must  cast  it  ofi^;    how  then  should  the 

children  cleave  to  you?  See!  your  own  teeth  bite  your  tongue,  and  then  you  com- 

plain. 
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The  wife.  Let  the  children  be  good  or  bad,  there  is  no  merit  in  casting  them  off; 
a  deranged  person,  if  he  belongs  to  our  own  fiimily,  we  keep  near  us ;  while  we  drive 
away  such  a  person,  if  he  belongs  to  another  family :  our  bodies,  when  they  become  a 

real  burden,  we  do  not  acknowledge  to  be  burdensome  :   if  our  own  child  is  even 
blind  or  lame,  we  love  it  more  than  the  most  beautiful  child  of  another. 

SudanUndu.  You  are  correct — but  it  is  very  difficult  to  change  the  evil  dispositions 
of  children  :  a  dry  stick  may  be  broken,  but  not  bent ;  if  a  stick  is  bent  at  all,  it  must 
be  when  it  is  green ;  and  indeed  you  have  ruined  the  younger  boy,  by  making  him  do 
the  work  of  women ;  he  is  at  once  stupid,  and  uncontroulable,  rushing  forward  like 
a  bufialo ;  he  makes  a  play-ball  even  of  the  shalgramn ;  he  would  ruin  any  one ; 
he  is  capable  of  any  thing;  the  other  day  he  quarrelled  withUbhiiya-chariinu;  he  is 
always  in  evil  company,  smoking  intoxicating  drugs,  drinking,  and  gaming; — in  this 
^^y>  by  degrees,  he  wiU  become  a  thief,  and  I  shall  be  cast  into  prison  as  his  protec- 
tor. People  pray  for  sons,  in  the  hope,  that  they  will  serve  and  obey  them ;  at  death, 
carry  them  to  the  side  of  the  Ganges;  and,  after  death,  present  the  offerings  for 
the  repose  of  the  soul  at  Gaya  :  this  boy  (he  speaks  ironically)  will  do  all  this  for  me ; 
— but,  at  any  rate,  through  his  wickedness,  I  am  receiving  the  daily  offerings  (of  abuse} 
from  my  neighbours,  who  not  only  curse  him,  but  all  his  ancestors.  Who  shall  de- 
scribe his  qualities?  they  would  occupy  the  limits  of  the  Muhabharotu.  He  is  to 
me  the  image  of  death ;  his  death  would  be  a  blessing;  then  the  family  would  be  pre- 
served from  ferther  dishonour.  As  for  the  eldest  boy,  he  will  keep  up  the  honour 
of  the  family ;  at  any  rate,  he  has  obtained  some  learning ;  he  has  acquired  the  gram- 
mar, and  a  degree  of  knowledge;  he  promises  well ;  weighs  matters  before  he  de- 
cides ;  and  can  lay  hold  of  any  thing  new  w  hich  is  brought  before  him  with  great  facility. 

Here  several  travellers  arrive,  and  call  out — O  Sodannndu  !  Sudannnda!  Are  you 
at  home  ?    We  are  guests  standing  at  the  door. 

SudanUndu  to  his  wife.  Go  quickly  to  your  business.  I  suppose  1  shall  not  be 
able  to  go  out  to-day.  Some  guests  are  at  the  door,  calling  :  I  must  go  to  them* 
^^  Come  in,  Come  in,  sirs.'*  To  a  servant  he  says.  Oh  !  Shivn-das  !  bring  a  seat,  and 
some  water  for  the  feet.  To  the  guests,  Please  to  sit  down  in  the  porch.  Doyou  smoke  ? 

m 

One  answers — 1  smoke,  and,  pointing  to  another,  he  takes  snufi^;  and  to  another,  he 

knows  none  of  these  troubles,  either  of  tobacco  or  snuff:  there  is  no  merit  in  smok- 
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ing  :  it  is  the  practice  of  the  Kalee  joogu.  To  the  servant— prepare  tobacco ;  give 
oil  (to  use  before  bathing) ;  clean,  and  place  wood  in  the  strangers'  room ;  and  see  if 
there  is  any  young  cocoa-nuts  in  the  garden ;  go,  and  buy  some  fish  also  ;  but  if  fish 
cannot  be  procured,  bring  some  split  pease,  and  also  a  little  milk.  Addressing  the 
guests,  he  says,  Where  do  you  gentlemen  live — what  are  your  names— firom  what  vil- 
lage do  you  come — and  where  are  you  going  ?  Are  you  come  into  these  parts  for  the 
rents  of  your  lands,  or  are  you  going  to  other  parts  on  business  ?  We  are  not  inhabi- 
tants of  one  place— one  comes  from  NadSeya,  another  from  Shan  tee- pooro,  another 
firoqi  Burdwan,  &c.  &c.  We  are  going  to  Calcutta  and  other  places :  one  is  .in  service, 
another  a  tradesman,  another  an  agent,  another  a  pundit,  another  a  jobbing  priest,  and 
another  a  doctor.— Pointing  to  one  of  the  company,  one  of  the  guedts  says.  This  is  Ra- 
ma-vandopadhyayn,  a  perfect  kooleena;— this  is  Raghoo-Ramu-mookbopadhyayo,  who 
has  received  the  title  of  Nyalankaru,  the  son  of  a  very  learned  man ;  he  is  the  true  son  of 
his  father;  the  very  image  of  the  goddess  of  learning,  an  incarnation  of  Vrihrispatee,the 
teacher  of  thegods;  he  is  himself  a  poet,  an  author,  and  sits  in  the  presence  of  great 
men.  This  is  Padma-Lochun-gangopadhyayn  a  true  shrotriyn,  atthehead  ofhis  tribe, 
the  relation  of  all  thekoolSenns.  This  is  Shivii-Narayanri-Ghoshala,a  viingshdja,  res- 
pectable among  his  connections. 

SudanUndA.  There  is  no  bounds  to  my  good  fortune :  by  the  dust  of  your  feet, 
gentlemen,  my  house  is  become  purified.  Persons  whom  others  could  not  have  procured 
to  be  their  guests  by  any  meant,  have  honoured  me  with  their  presence,  with  the  ut- 
most generosity :  therefore,  I  conclude,  that  the  sun  of  my  merit  has  risen  to-day. 

The  guests.  You  speak  like  yourself ;  why  should  not  you  ?  These  are  the  words 
of  a  person  of  excellent  cast :  you  are  a  benefactor,  liberal,  hospitable,  a  holy  person : 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  such  a  person  among  a  thousand. 

TAe  hofppy  fruits  of  polygamy  • 

[A  neighbour  to  the  head  wife.']  Neighbour.  Why  are  your  clothes  so  very  dirty, 
Ma? 

Head'piife.  O  T'hakooraneS !  Why  do  you  ask  me  that  ?  What  are  dirty  clothes 
or  clean  ones  to  me  ? 

Neighbour.     Why  I  Why  I  Why  t 
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Head^wife.     I  am  nothing ; — I  am  not  wanted. 

Neighbour.   True :  what  can  jou  do  ?  You  are  not  of  a  cast  to  quarrel ;  such  are 

alwaja  imposed  upon;  and  you  have  to  do  with  those  of  low  extraction. 

Head-wife.  T'hakooraDee !  If  I  were  to  tell  jou  all,  you  would  clap  your  hands 
to  your  ears ! — She  gets  up  at  eight  oVlock.  She  imagines  that  there  is  no  work  for 
her;  that  the  slave  [meaning  the  head- wife]  will  do  all.  As  soon  as  up,  she  goes 
and  washes  her  face,  and  examines,  in  the  glass,*  whether  her  teeth  are  clean  or  not ; 
after  which,  she  sits  down  and  eats.  Then  she  anoints  her  body  with  oilt  andtur-^ 
raerick,  and  prepares  for  bathing.  After  bathing,  she  returns  home,  and,  putting  on 
her  clothes,  like  a  lewd  woman,  goes  backwards  and  forwards  before  the  master, 
laughing  and  gigling. 

[The  second'Wife  overhears  this  corroersation  while  sitting  in  another  roomy  and  comes 
up  vDith  the  greatest  fury.']  Second-wife.  What !  you  devourer  of  your  brother ! 
Do  you  reproach  me  in  the  presence  of  others  ?  Why  don't  you  take  your  husband  ? 
Do  I  forbid  you  ?  You  strumpet !  j:  I  shall  never  be  happy  till  I  put  the  rice  for 
your  funeral  rites  on  the  fire.    You  procuress  of  abortion  I — 

Between  a  man  and  his  neighbour y  on  domestic  affairs. 

Bholanai*hti.   H^,  Oh!  Ramu-Lochana,  one  word  with  you. 

Ramii'Lochunik.  Speak ;  what  command.  Sir. 

Bholanat^hit.  Hear,  I  say ;  Sir,,  have  you  no  thought  ?  Do  you  never  look  towards 
your  religious  and  relative  duties  ?  Have  you  lost  all  shame?  and  all  concern  respect* 
ing  the  opinion  of  your  neighbours  ? 

Ram&'jLochinA.  You  have  charged  me  with  a  great  deal ;  but  why,  I  have  yet  to 
learn :  you  act  like  those  who  throw  stones  in  the  dark. 

BhokmaVhSt*  If  I  speak,  can  you  understand  ?  Have  you  eyes  to  see  ?  A  wise  man 

*  The  looking-f(la«  of  the  poorer  Hindoos  is'aboot  as  large  as  the  ball  of  the  hand.  The  wont  kind  costs  about 
three  farthings.    But  they  also  use  polished  mirrors. 

f  The  Hindoos  believe,  that  oil  keeps  the  skin  soft,  and  promotes  health.        It  is  a  common  sajing,  that  oil, 

water,  and  snnshine,  contribute  greatly  to  the  strengthening  of  the  body:  soon  after  a  child  is  bom,  they  pot  in 

the  sun,  and  continue  to  do  so  daily  for  three  or  four  months,  to  dry  np  the  saperfloons  juices, and  make  the  bones 
hard. 

X  HiBdoof  of  the  highest  cast,  both  male  and  female,  descend  to  the  laeaoeit  tenm  of  reproach  in  their  qnarrcl». 
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can  understand  a  hint :  a  stupid  man  requires  a  thiag  to  be  beaten  into  him;  and 
some  are  so  stupid,  that  you  must  point  to  every  thing  before  they  can  see  it. 

Ramu'LochUnit.  You  are  pleased  to  speak  only  by  kind  rebukes,  but  what  you 
mean  I  cannot  discover. 

Bholanat'ha.  Are  you  not  aware  that  you  have  a  daughter  at  home  unmarried  ? 
At  seven  or  eight,  people  marry  their  daughters,  and  this  indeed  is  the  appointment 
of  the  shastru  :  that  period  is  long  since  gone ;  she  is  now  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
old,  and  is  very  tall  and  lusty,  resembling  a  married  woman  of  thirty.     I  hear,  also, 

that  your  neighbours  are  whispering  things  to  your  disadvantage  ;  and  those  who  are 
more  bold,  speak  out :  with  astonishment,  they  say  among  themselves.  How  can  that 
family  eat  their  rice  with  comfort,  and  sleep  with  satisfaction,  while  such  a  disrepu« 
table  thing  exists  among  them  ?  At  present,  they  are  exposed  to  shame,  and  their 
deceased  friends  are  suffering  through  their  retaining  a  girl  from  marriage  beyond 
the  period  which  nature  has  prescribed.  All  this  1  hear,  and  as  a  relation,  am  blam* 
ed,  and  therefore  I  speak. 

Ramik'LochUnU,  You  need  not,  Sir,  urge  me  to  this — I  am  myself  so  uneasy, 
that  I  cannot  sleep.  What  can  I  do  ?  I  am  helpless.  This  must  be  done,  but  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  my  hands :  birth,  marriage,  and  death  are  all  under  the  direction  of 
the  gods;  can  any  one  say,  when  they  will  happen  ?  When  the  flower  blows,  the  fra- 
grance will  be  perceived.  This  is  work  that  cannot  be  pushed.  Proposals  have  been 
received  from  many  places;  but  these  things  require  to  be  well  weighed;  we  want 

a  young  man  who  is  a  kooleenu,  of  a  religious  family,  rich,  honourable,  handsome, 
and  clever.  If  the  bridegroom  be  faulty,  all  will  go  wrong.  I  cannot  put  a  string 
round  the  neck  of  my  daughter,  and  throw  her  into  the  ditch.  Therefore,  calling 
the  ghutukus,  and  well  arranging  every  thing,  this  business  shall  be  brought  to  a 
dose.  At  present,  Sir,  however,  I  must  put  this  burden  on  my  head,  and  leave  it 
there:  my  father  is  very  ill;  he  has  reached  a  great  age;  eighty  or  ninety  years; 
two  or  three  doctors  attend  him,  and  administer  various  medicines,  which  will  in- 
volve me  in  an  expence  of  one  or  two  hundred  roopees.  I  doubt  whether  he  will  re- 
turn from  this  journey  or  not;  medicines  seem  to  take  no  effect,  from  which  I  learn, 
that  it  is  all  over  ;  he  eats  nothing,  except  a  little  milk ;  as  people  say,  "  My  bread 
18  all  expended;"  so  it  is,  I  fear,  with  him ;  he  has  eaten  all  he  will  do  on  earth. 
BhokmafM.       See  !  Take  care  !  Take  care !  This  is  the  heaviest  of  all  losses  to  a 
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ftmily.  As  long  as  we  have  not  bad  to  carrj  father  and  mother  to  the  Ganges,  all 
remains  well.     Children  are  born  to  drive  away  danger  from  parents,  and  to  secure 

i 

their  happiness  after  death.  H  itherto  your  father  has  carried  your  burden ;  it  is  now 
your  duty,  now  the  evil  day  is  come  upon  him,  to  become  his  servant.  Those  are 
our  friends,  who  remain  near  us  in  danger  and  at  death.  He  who  does  not  assist  a 
parent  at  these  times,  is  his  father's  ordure.    (They  go  to  see  the  old  man.) 

Oh  !  Kama-Lochanii !     There  is  no  hope  of  your  father.      Death  has  stopt  up  all 

the  doors,  and  is  ready  to  secure  his  prey.  It  is  not  adviseable  to  keep  him  any 
longer  in  the  house ;  you  had  better  make  the  journey  to  the  Ganges.  Who  can  tell 
what  will  take  place  in  the  night.  Yumn  has  seized  the  locks  of  us  all ;  when  he 
will  carry  us  off,  he  will  tell  nobody  :  therefore  while  there  is  time,  stop  the  sluices. 

Ramtt'LochunU.  Ah  !  Sir,  the  burden  has  fallen  upon  me  all  at  once :  my  father 
used  to  manage  very  thing :  I  ate  and  walked  about.  I  know  nothing  of  what  is  best; 
you.  Sir,  are  well  versed  in  all  these  things :  you  have  done  these  last  offices  for  ma- 
ny ;  having  been  once  sick,  a  man  becomes  a  physician  :  let  whatever  is  necessary 
be  done,  that  I  may  not  be  blamed. 

Another  neighbour.  Here  is  no  need  of  hesitation  :  the  play  is  up  with  the  old 
man  :  let  him  be  carried  to  the  Ganges,  and  there  cause  him  to  hear  the  Ramayiinu ; 
and,  according  to  circumstances,  do  the  needful.  This  is  not  a  child,  that  its  death 
should  be  the  cause  of  sorrow;  he  is  an  old  man;  carry  him  with  joy  to  the  Ganges. 

Bhx)lanaChu  to  Kamu-Lochunu.    I  hear,  thatyour  mother  will  go  with  the  old  man. 

RamA'Lochunu.  I  hear  so  from  the  women,  and  indeed  I  expected  it;  for  she 
was  always  with  my  father,  and  waited  upon  him  with  the  greatest  attention;  she 
spoke  to  me  also,  begging  me  to  mind  religion,  and  not  be  unhappy ;  and  then,  as*  is 
usual,  she  took  no  farther  notice  of  worldly  things. 

BholanaVhu.  Well,  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  buy  a  new  garment  for  her;  some 
pitch,  clarified  butter,  sandal-wood,  parched  rice,  a  few  kourees,  red  lead,  red  thread, 
two  bamboo  levers,- 

A  village  conference. 

Several  head-men  of  the  village.  O  Rama-Lochnna,  have  you  done  any  thing 

respecting  the  offerings  to  your  deceased  lather  ?  You  know;  that  the  offerings  to  a 
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bramhun  canndt  be  delayed  beyond  ten  days  after  his  decease.     How  is  it,  tbat  you 

seem  so  unprepared  ? 

Rafnii'Lochan&.   I  am  not  unconcerned  about  this;  but  you  know,  that  after  the 
death  of  a  parent,  a  fast  of  three  days  is  appointed ;  on  those  days  1  was  too  sad  to  do 
any  thing.  The  shraddhn  of  a  fiitber  also,  is  a  tremendous  concern,  an  overwhelming 
expence ;  the  whole  care  of  this  large  family,  like  a  mountain,  is  also  fallen  upon  me ; 
and  in  the  house  there  is  nothing  but  wailing  for  our  loss.    With  all  this,  I  am  dri- 
ven into  a  state  of  distraction.    The  clamorous  expectations  of  my  neighbours  who 
are  to  be  invited  to  partake  of  the  funeral  offerings,  and  the  dread  of  not  discharg- 
ing my  duty  to  my  deceased  parent,  overwhelm  me.      Therefore  assist  me  by  your 
counsels. — My  father  is  gone — he  placed  me  in  your  hands— you  are  to  me  wisdom^ 
strength,  contrivance,  every  thing.        Weighing  my  ability,  whatever  is  proper,  let 
that  be  done ;  Jayn-Krishna-vandopadhyayais  present ;  he  has  obtained  great  honour 
in  conducting  these  ceremonies;  let  him  have  the  management,  and  then  all  will  be 
brought  to  a  happy  termination. 

Juj/a-Krishnic,  Oh  !  Ramti-Loehan;  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  spend  our  time  in  mere 
chit  chat ;  this  will  do  no  good.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  ascertain  the  root,  and  then 
we  can  adjust  the  branches;  the  medicine  must  be  regulated  by  the  pulse;  the  du- 
ties by  the  quantity  of  goods.    What  is  your  own  wish  ? 

BamU'LochunS.  Oh  !  Sir !  you  see,  pointing  to  the  family,  all  these,  after  the 
shraddhn,  are  to  be  maintained,  and  three  sons  are  to  be  married,  and  two  daugh- 
ters to  be  given  to  koolaenas,  with  large  dowry.  The  master  had  a  great  name  for 
liberality;  strangers  must  be  therefore  entertained,  the  poor  fed,  and  the  annual  fes- 
tivals of  the  gods  kept.  up.  In  fact,  my  father  was  a  holy  man;  he  performed  won- 
ders by  the  merit  of  his  religious  services;  but  he  had  no  property ;  he  was  like  a 
pot  which  appeared  to  contain  honey,  but  it  was  empty ;  like  a  cocoa-nut,  but  it  was 
dry.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however ;  if  1  sell  every  thing,  the  offerings  must  be  pre- 
sented ;  but  I  shall  be  glad  if  it  can  be  brought  within  two  or  three  thousand  Voo- 
pees :  of  this,  I  have  in  the  house  about  one  thousand ;  where  to  obtain  the  other 

two,  1  know  not ;  I  must  sell  the  women's  ornaments,  the  land,  and  must  either  beg 
or  borrow. 

JSj/U'Krishnit.  Oh!  mycliild,  ifthis  is  your  plan,  we  must  retire :  we  cannot 
touch  this  business.     People  say,  your  father  was  worth  gO  or  30,000  roopees,  and 
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jou  have  two  or  three  hundred  bighas  of  land,  a  garden,  house,  &c.  Sec.  Possessing 
all  these  riches,  would  you  limit  the  expences  of  the  funeral  offerings  to  two  or  three 
thousand  roopees  ?  Whatever  may  have  been  the  amount  of  his  property,  however, 
if  you  expend  no  more,  you  will  be  reproached  :  we  ourselves  shall  proclaim  your 
meanness.  Besides,  jou  did  not  labour  to  procure  this  property ;  you  have  hitherto 
lived  upon  it;  it  was  your  father's;  and  now  shall  it  not  be  employed  for  the  repose 
of  his  soul  ?  Will  you  wrap  it  up  in  a  cloth,  and  call  it  yours?  However,  if  jou  are 
determined  to  act  upon  so  niggardly  a  plan,  you  must  seek  some  person  who  suits 
your  purpose,  to  direct  the  feast.  I  shall  be  reproached;  people  will  lay  the  fault 
on  me. — Addressing  himself  to  one  of  the  company,  he  says,  Take  your  pen  and 
paper,  and  make  out  an  estimate.  He  does  so,  and  it  amounts  to  five  thousand 

roopees. 

JtamU'LochunH.  What !  What !  what  are  you  doing  ?  £000 ! — Will  writing  it  on 
paper,  bring  in  the  money  ?     He  who  suffers,  knows  the  pain. 

J uj/iL' Krishna,  What  has  been  settled  by  five  persons,  must  be  done.  You  must 
expend  this  sum. 

RamU'Lochunu.   Well,  gentlemen,  it  must  be  as  jou  say  ;  if  there  is  no  cow,  we 

must  milk  the  bull. 

JnyU'Krishnu.  I  have  not  made  this  estimate  without  knowing  your  circumstan- 
ces ;  you  will  not  be  hurt  by  this  expence.  Consider,  how  much  of  this  will  go  in  the 
dinner,  in  gifts  to  relations,  and  the  bramhnns,  and  in  presents  on  dismission  :  you 
must  invite  all  your  relations  in  a  direct  line,  as  many  as  one  hundred ;  all  your  re- 
lations by  marriage,  a  hundred :  koolcena  relations,  one  hundred  ;  the  heads  of  the 
cast,  twenty.five ;  learned  bramhons,  one  hundred  and  twenty- five  ;  also  your  parti- 
cular acquaintance,  kaynst'hos,  and  persons  of  other  casts.  AU  these  persons  must 
be  invited ;  therefore  provide  the  articles  necessary,  and  appoint  some  one  to  write 
the  letters,  and  to  invite  the  guests. 

Between  too  persons  returfudfiom  the  ceremony  of  presenting  offerings  to  the  dead. 
Rama-nat'h&.  O !  Sibaku-ramu !  How  did  the  ceremony  at  Rama-mohuno-chou- 
dhooree's  pass  over  ?  What  company  was  there  ?  In  what  manoer  were  the  guesU 

dismissed  ? 

W 
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Sebuku-ramu,    There  was  a  large  company,  it  is  true,  but  Ramn-moliunn  did  not 
obtain  much  honour  by  it:  the  guests  were  dissatisfied. 
RamU'fiaChu,     Well,  let  us  hear..    Who  was  there  ? 

Sebuku-ramu.  Many  learned  bramhuns  were  present,  as  Jngannat'hn-tfirka-  pancba- 
nmn,  GhcmiishyamQ-sarvva-bhoumii,  and  Kanaee-naya-vachaspatee,  of  Trivcnee  ; 
Shankurn-turkri-vageesho,  Kanta-vidyalankaru,  and  Uamn-dasii-siddhantn.pancba- 
nanfi,  of  Nud^ya  ;  Doolala-tnrku-vageeshn,  ofSatgache;  BulnramQ-tiJrka-bhoo- 
shunn,  of  Koomani-hutta,  &c.  &c. 

RamU'tiaChu.    Did  these  pundits  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  difficult  points  of 
the  shastrQs. 

Sebaku-ramu.  Yes.  A  disciple  of  Doolala-tnrku-vageeshn  asked  Jngnnnat'ho- 
turkH-punchanunri,  the  meaning  of  a  part  of  the  Koosoo-mafijiilee :  he  attempted  to 
explain  the  passage,  but  the  other  not  understanding  him,  Shonkaro-tiirka-vageeshu, 
began  to  explain  it,  when  a  violent  dispute  commenced,  and  these  two  pfindits  at- 
tacked each  other  like  two  tygers.  Nothing  but  Hear,  Hear,  Hear,  was  uttered, 
while  they  laid  hold  of  each  other's  hands,  and  in  vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  hear- 
ing. This  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  ended  in  mutual  reproaches,  and  the  gross- 
est abuse,  till  the  other  pnndits  interfered,  and  produced  a  reconciliation. 

RamihnaVhii.  How  did  he  entertain  the  bramhuns  ?  How  many  relations  were 
present ;  and  how  did  he  dismiss  the  guests  ? 

Sebuku-ramu.  The  allowance  to  the  bramhuns  was  ample.*  Five  or  six  hundred  of 
his  own  cast  were  feasted ;  these  obtained  one  meal  of  sweetmeats^  and  one  of  boiled 
rice.  He  dismissed  the  guests  in  a  middling  way  ;  none  went  away  thoroughly  pleas- 
ed. He  gave  among  the  poor  a  very  large  sum  :  I  have  heard,  that  there  were  not 
less  than  fifty  thousand  poor  present.  He  gave  to  each  poorbramhun  tw^o  roopees, 
and  to  shoodriis  a  roopee  each* 

In  the  midst  of  the  shraddhn,  while  the  poor  were  waiting  about  the  house  to  be 
dismissed,  no  less  than  three  women  were  delivered  in  the  open  air.  Ramn-mohnnii 
bore  all  the  expcnces  usual  on  thase  occasions,  and  gave  the  mothers  three  or  four 
roopecs  each.      Two  sick  men,  who  came  for  alms,  died  during  the  feast.        Some 

♦  The  bramhiins,  on  these  occasions,  have  aa  allowance  office,  oil,  &c.  for  their  dinners,  instead  of  cooked 
food:  each  one  cooks  for  himself. 
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eluded  the  inspection  of  the  door-keepers,  and  went  into  the  yard  repeatedly,  and 
received  the  allowance  several  times  over. 

Between  two  Hindoos  just  returned  from  the  festival  of  Doorga. 

KrishnU.  Ramn-dasn !  The  feast  at  Rajeevn-mookhoojya's  la?t  night  was  very  ex- 
cellent— was  it  not  ? 

RamU'dasu.     What  was  the  expense,  think  you  ? 

Krishna.      A  thousand  roopees. 

Ramit'dasu.     What !   It  did  not  amount  to  seven  hundred. 

Krishnu.  Not  more  than  seven  hundred  !  The  sweetmeats  amounted  to  ten 
muns  ;*  there  were  also  Bfteen  muns  of  curds  ;  three  of  clarified  butter ;  four  of  flour ; 
thirty  of  rice;  five  of  oil;  half  a  mnn  of  wax  candles;  three  mans  of  milk  ;  gar- 
ments to  the  amount  of  sixty  roopees ;  ornaments  presented  to  the  image,  valued  at 
eighty  roopees;  brass,  and  other  utensils,  valued  at  fifty  roopees;  the  image  cost 
thirty  roopees ;  the  singers  took  away  one  hundred  and  fifty  :  the  musicians  thirty; 
the  bloody  sacrifices  of  buifalos,  rams,  and  goats,  fifty ;  the  fees  to  the  officiating 
priests,  twenty-five;  fruit,  roots,  and  other  things  from  the  market,  fifty;  fish,  fif- 
teen ;  beds,  twenty-five  roopees ;  and  other  things  without  number.  Would  not 
all  this  amount  to  a  thousand  roopees  ? 

jRamu'dasH.  Well,  there  might  be  as  much  as  that  expended ;  but  there  ought  to 
have  been  more  sweetmeats ;  and  the  food  was  neither  good  nor  sufficient :  many 
went  away  dissatisfied ;  and  others  obtained  nothing  to  eat. 

Krishnu.    It  might  be  so — but  was  not  the  image  beautiful  ? 

Hamii-dasil.  Beautiful !  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  instead  of  being  in  the  middle,  was 
stuckjat  the  top ;  the  awning  over  the  head  appeared  to  be  falling  down,  and  the 
whole  image  was  more  like  a  picture  than  a  proper  image.  Besides,  Mohnn,  the 
blacksmith,  did  not  cut  off  the  buffalo's  head  at  one  stroke  :  that  was  a  great  ble- 
mish in  the  festival. 

,Krishnn.  You  seem  to  have  gone  to  the  festival  only  to  find  fault.  What  did  you 
think  of  the  illuminations ;  and  the  assembly,  was  it  not  a  grand  one  ? 

Ramu'dasii,  Yes,  yes  ;  these  passed  off  very  well ;  but  the  officiating  bramhnn  was 

•  Eifrbt  hundred  lbs. 
W2 
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a  most  stupid  fellow :  he  was  obliged  to  be  told  all  the  prayers,  and  could  go  on  with 
nothing  without  a  prompter. 

Krishna.  Did  jou  take  notice  of  the  songs  ?  How  attentive  the  hearers  were  ! 
How  astonishingly  well  the  song  respecting  Doorga  was  sung,  exactly  as  if  Huroo- 
t'hakoor  had  done  it.  All  the  sounds  in  the  tune  respecting  Krishnn  too  were  new, 
and  it  was  exactly  like  the  language  of  a  love-sick  damsel.  The  words  of  the  other 
songs,  I  confess,  were  rather  low  and  mean. 

Between  a  voishnnvil^  and  a  disciple  ofihefemak  deities^  a  shaktH. 

Shahlu,  O  Voishnava-t'hakoor.  You  were  at  the  festival  at  Ugrivdweepa.  What 
number  of  people  might  there  be? 

Voishnuvit,      There  was  a  very  large  assembly;  not  fewer  than  a  lack. 

Shaktu,     Did  they  all  see  T'hakoor-Gopee-nat'hu?*  and  what  did  each  give  ?t 

Voishnuvii.  Some  gave  one  ana  ;:|:  some  two,  and  the  rich  much  more,  each  ac- 
cording to  his  ability. 

Shakta.  Well.  What  did  it  cost  you  ?  I  suppose  you  had  a  company,  whom  you 
entertained.^ 

VoishniiVu.      It  cost  me  twenty  or  thirty  roopees. 

Shakm.   Why  did  you  expend  all  this  money  ?  What  is  Ghosha-t'hakoor  to  you  ? 

Voishnuvii.  All  the  ghosais  entertain  people  at  this  time;  and  it  is  what  we  ought 
to  do. 

Shakta.  What  benefit  will  there  be  in  feeding  a  parcel  of  women.|I  Why  not  en- 
tertain  bramhuns  ? 

Voishniivu.  You  bramhuns  cannot  bear  to  see  any  one  honoured  or  feasted  ex- 
cept yourselves.  You  can  converse  on  nothing  without  reproaching  others.  Where 
is  the  benefit  of  devouring  flesh  and  drinking  spirits? 

Shaktn.    N  o  doubt,  your  Choitunyo  and  Nityaniinda,  the  two  brothers,  whom  you 

♦  The  image.  +  It  is  usual  for  the  relations  (though  poor)  of  the  person  who  has  a  festival  at  bis  house, 

and  for  rich  men,  who  come  to  bow  to  the  image,  to  cast  some  money  at  the  feet  of  the  image,  and  then  prostrate 
themselves  before  it.  %  Two-pence.  ^  Rich  men,  at  this  festival,  entertain  companies  of  voishofiva'i 

two  days  together,  in  honour  of  Ghosba-fhakoor,  to  whose  manes  the  rice  is  presented  by  the  god  of  the  place, 
Gopee-nal'hJ.        ||  Female  mcndicanu  of  loos©  character,  called  voishnuvces. 
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/oolishlj  consider  as  incarnations  of  Krishnn  and  Bolaramn,  will  do  every  thing  for 
jou,  as  Hosnn  and  Hosain,  the  two  Mnsniman  brothers,  do  for  their  followers. 

Voishnuvu,  And — as  jour  Hatishoorer-ma*  will  do  for  you,  a  parcel  of  drunkards 
and  eaters  of  ho^s'  flesh.t 

4 

Respecting  an  absent  person^  who  negkcts  the  ceremonies  of  religion. 

Voikoont^hu,     How  is  Raraa-chnrnnu?  I  suppose  he  is  becoming  rich  very  fast. 

RamU'jui/iL,  Yes.  He  brings  his  money  home  and  buries  it,  or  lets  it  out  to  usu- 
ry, at  an  ana  per  month  on  the  roopee.j:  He  spends  nothing,  except  in  ornaments 
for  his  wives  ;  he  neglects  the  prescribed  offerings  to  the  manes  of  his  ancestors,  and 

never  entertains  bramhnns,  or,  if  he  sometimes  gives  a  feast  of  this  kind,  he  invites 
as  few  as  possible. 

VoikoonChu,  I  have  heard,  (hat  his  sons  are  very  loose  in  their  conduct ;  that  all 
their  married  neighbours  are  alarmed  for  the  chastity  of  their  wives;  and  that  these 
sons  neglect  their  ablutions  in  the  Ganges,  and  almost  all  the  daily  duties  of  bramhnns. 

RamH-juyu.  It  is  but  too  true :  this  is  the  case,  not  only  with  his  sons,  but  with 
great  numbers  of  young  people  in  our  neighbourhood.  It  is  plain  enough,  that,  as 
Janhoo  swallowed  Gnnga  in  her  descent  from  heaven,  the  kalee-yoogn  is  swallow- 
ing  up  all  the  religion  that  is  left  amongst  us. 


On  rejecting  a  person^  and  restoring  him  again  to  his  cast. 

At  an  assembly/  of  the  viUagers.  Kanaee.  O  Ramn-Rayn !  you  are  tite  head-man 
of  the  village :  it  is  therefore  our  duty  to  make  you  acquainted  with  every  thing :  we 
can  no  longer  have  intercourse  with  Hnlodhara-chukrnburttee. 

Ramu'Rayn.     Why? 

Kanaee,  You,  Sir,  know  what  took  place  formerly  :  at  present  he  has  a  mistress, 
the  daughter  of  a  washerman  :  for  some  time  past,  nobody  has  visited  him,  but  he 
goes  and  eats  every  where. — Now,   we  hear,  that  they  have  destroyed  the  child  in 

•  A  name  of  abuse  given  to  Doorga,  as  the  mother  of  G&n^shii,  who  has  an  elephant's  head  :  hatee,  elephant; 
•oorii,  the  elephant's  trnok ;  ma,  mother.  +  The  bramhuns  and  regular  Hindoos  despise  the  voishnftviis,  as  an 
npstarl  sect,  whose  system  is  a  departure  from  the  old  one ;  and  the  f  oishofivas,  on  the  other  hand,  reproach  tht 
•hakttts,  because  some  of  this  sect  eat  flcih  and  drinit  spirits.  t  More  than  S5  per  cent. 
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the  womb— and  the  noise  of  this  is  gone  over  all  the  village.  With  such  a  person  there- 
fore we  cannot  eat. 

Ram&'Raj/U.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  very  bad;  and  nobody  can  have  intercourse  with 

him ;  but  let  him  be  called. 
Buludhiiru  arrives,  and  says  to  Ramn-Rayfi,  Why  have  you  called  me,  Sir  ? 

Ramu'Rai/u.  Why? — You  know,  that,  for  a  long  time  back,  you  have  been  in  a 
disorderly  way  :  nobody  has  visited  you ;  but  through  my  influence  your  friends  did 
not  wholly  discard  you..  Now,  I  hear,  that  you  have  been  guilty  of  destroying  your 
illegitimate  child  in  the  womb  :  you  have  broken  down  the  fence,  and  gone  into  for- 
bidden ground  :  and  your  friends  have  now  utterly  renounced  you. — He  goes  away 
%ery  sad. 

[After  two  years,  during  which  time  Ilnludhnru  had  solicited  forgiveness  by  the 
most  humiliating  intreaties,  he  again  appears  before  the  village  counciL] 

Hamu'Raj/u,  addressing  the  villagers  assembled,  says,  O  Sirs !  may  I  be  heard  ? 
They  reply,  what  commands.  Sir. 

Ramu'Rayu.  You  are  all  assembled  :  here  is  a  person  without  a  friend;  he  lays 
hold  of  your  feet.  If  ten  persons  decide  on  a  question,  the  authority  of  ton  makes 
even  that  which  is  wrong,  ri^ht ;  and  the  strength  of  ten  united  becomes  that  of  a 
lion.  You  see  this  man,  cast  oflFby  you  for  many  days  ;  he  has  endured  misery  equal 
to  his  sin ;  and  he  comes  to  me  with  his  distress  continually,  whether  I  am  sitting, 
eating,  or  sleeping.  1  have  told  him  to  solicit  pardon  from  door  to  door;  and  that 
'  against  your  will  I  can  do  nothing.'  He  says,  ^  God  is  now  on  my  left;  I  cannot  shew 
my  face,  and  nobody  speaks  a  kind  word  to  me.'  He  knows  that  you  respect  me,  and 
therefore  he  comes  to  me.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  fault  formerly ;  let  that  go,; 
he  is  now  very  anxious  to  be  restored ;  and  he  is  now  afraid  of  incurring  your  dis- 
pleasure: you  will  do  well,  therefore,  to  shew  him  favour. 

One  of  the  company.  Favour !  How  can  that  be,  Uamu-Rayu ! .  Do  you  mean  to  re- 
ceive him  back,  or  his  concubine  ?  I  suppose,  you.  Sir,  have  before  this  bestowed 
your  favours  on  the  concubine.  Do  you  wish  us  all  to  become  Mnsnlmans  ?  Well — 
you  are  at  the  head  of  the  viUaj^e — all  respect  you — nobody  will  run  back  if  you 
advance;  let  the  wedding  feast  be  kept  at  your  house. 

Another,       Dismiss  fhis  filthy  subject :  let  us  repeat  th^  name  of  God,  and  some- 
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thing  good  will  come  on  it.  Be^tides,  hoW  can  you  go  into  this  business;  he  was  warn- 
ed by  a  thousand  persons  not  to  go  into  this  connection*  Day  and  night  he  staid  at 
this  woman's ;  and  I  suppose  he  has  eaten  with  her :  what  should  hinder  ?  And  now 
you  hear  of  an  abortion  ;  and  this  has  been  proclaimed  as  by  the  sound  of  the  drum. 
True,  he  is  a  very  proper  subject  for  favour;  two  or  three  others  in  the  village  are 
anxious  to  follow  his  footsteps.  But  you,  Sir,  can  do  every  thing;  you  can  kill,  and 
then  cook,  what  you  please  ;  but  we  are  poor  people;  we  cannot.  If  I  could  do  this, 
I  might  have  taken  a  gift  the  other  day,  and  have  sat  down  with  the  Musulmans. 

Another.  Oh !  friend,  don't  forbid  it — let  the  thirty-six  casts  all  eat  together. 

JUamu'Raj/ii,  (to  himself)  I  suppose  then,  Huladhnro's  sin  is  still  upon  him ;  for  if 
ten  persons  are  not  well  disposed  towards  him,  it  seems  that  God  is  still  angry  with 
him.  To  the  villagers.  Do  you  intend  then.  Sirs,  to  pursue  this  man  to  death  ?  When 
we  come  into  the  world,  every  one  does  good  and  evil,  and  sometimes  a  person  falls 
into  a  snare ;  but  you  have  already  punished  this  culprit  as  far  as  possible  :  for  two 
years  he  has  been  enduring  every  sort  of  misery,  lying  in  his  house  as  a  corpse. — 
Whispering  to  HuludhurUy  and  advising  him  to  put  his  garment  round  his  neck^  and  fall 
at  their  feet — 

Huladhuru  does  so,  and  Ramu'Rayit  continues.  See,  GentlemeUi  would  you  tread 
on  the  dead  ?  Is  there  any  thing  left  to  punish  ?  However,  do  as  you  like,  if  you 
wish  to  destroy  him,  do  so — and  if  you  wish  to  save,  he  is  in  your  hands.  I  will  only 
add  one  word,  For  my  sake,  forgive  him — bestow  this  alms  on  me. 

One  of  the  village.  Sir,  your  words  are  irresistible.  Well — a  bramhun  has  faUen — 
it  is  right  to  pity  the  miserable;  but,  if  it  is  beyond  our  power?  We  can  lift  a  hundred 
weight,  but  we  cannot  raise  a  ton.  We  can  stop  one  mouth,  but  how  shall  we  stop 
a  thousand  ? 

JtamU'RayH.  Gentlemen  I  only  want  your  consent — and  then,  I  will  manage  all  the  ' 
rest :  you  know,  that  money  can  do  all  things ;  only  pardon  the  culprit,  and  two  or  three 
of  us  will  see  what  he  is  worth,  and  examine  how  every  thing  can  be  brought  about. 
They  consent  J  and  the  assembly  breaks  up.  [Sometimes,  when  the  persons  who  have 
been  bribed  to  consent,  are  called  to  eat  with  the  culprit,  they  hang  back,  complain- 
ing that  the  money  has  been  unequally  distributed;  they  reproach  the  culprit,  and  the 
food  he  has  prepared,  and  at  last  go  into  the  measure  with  much  disgusti  and  with 

a  thousand  hard  words  against  the  person  to  be  restored.] 
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SECTION  VI. 


Specimens  of  Letters. 

^j^r^-t?  ^^^  M^t?%1  ^  Ttt^^i  HTl'^wl  ^f^^tvit?  Tt^tny 
^tft^m  ^f^sn  Tin?rH^  ^tR?r  i  Havt^il  f?Tir5<H  ^^rtii  i    tf^  i 


Translation. 
Shree  Shree  Hnree.     Mj  Preserver. 

I  Ram-Mohun-deva-sharinanu,  who  am  supported  by  thee,  with  respect  make  this 
request :  On  Friday,  the  17th  of  Ash  win  u,  will  be  the  dewy  season  festival.  You  will 
please  to  come  to  the  house  in  Calcutta,  and  see  the  image,  and  partake  of  the  offer- 
ings, three  days*   By  this  letter  I  invite  you.     This.     14th  Ashwino. 

Letter  from  a  Mother  to  her  son. 

Shree  Shree  Ramn.      My  Protector. 

To  the  fortunate  Hnree-nat'bu-bandopadhyayn,  my  son,  more  beloved  than  my  own 
life.     Long  life  to  thee.     To  thee.  I  write  as  follows : 

■  The  highest  of  blessings,  yea  let  a  multitude  of  such  blessings  rest  on  you.  More 
particularly;  I  am  happy  in  always  thinking  of  your  prosperity.  I  received  your  let- 
ter, and  am  become  acquainted  with  its  contents.  I  received  one  hundred  roopees 
which  you  sent  by  Ram-Mohun-senn ;  and  have  expended  it  in  the  manner  directed, 
as  you  will  perceive. 

You  write,  that  your  employer  does  not  give  you  leave  to  be  absent,  and  that  there- 
fore you  cannot  come  to  be  present  at  the  festival  of  Shree  Shree  EeshwurS.*   This 

*  Tlie  goddcM  Daorgft  ii  b«r«  vadentotNl;  tbougli  fieshwQre«  lifoifies  iiierel>  a  f oddoi. 
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IS  very  strange.    It  is  now  almost  three  years  since  you  went  from  home.    You  are 
my  only  son;  I  am  constantly  full  of  anxiety  to  see  you ;  therefore  you  must  speak  to 

your  employer,  that  he  may  without  fail  permit  you  to  come  to  the  festival,  otherwise, 
before  the  festival,  I  shall  come  all  the  way  to  see  you.     What  more  shall  1  write  ? 

The  Answer. 

Shree  Shree  Doorga. 

I  Haree-nat'hu-d^va-shfirmiinii,  your  servant,  bowing  innumerable  times,  res- 
pectfully write.  Through  your  blessing,  my  present  and  my  future  happiness  are  se- 
cure. 1  received  your  letter,  and  am  become  acquainted  with  the  particulars ;  but  you 
do  not  write  what  things  are  prepared  for  the  worship  of  Shree  Shree  Eeshwiiree  : 
please  to  order  them  to  be  written.  You  write,  that  unless  I  come  to  the  festival, 
you  will  come  even  thus  far  to  see  me.  What  can  1  do  ?  My  employer  does  not  grant 
me  leave  to  come;  he  is  a  very  wicked  fellow:  he  drinks  spirits.  I  dare  not  repeat- 
edly ask  him  for  leave  of  absence  :  who  knows  but  he  may  be  angry  ?  Therefore  I 
write.  Be  not  on  any  account  anxious  about  me.  1  am  well  in  every  respect.  As 
soon  as  I  get  leave,  I  will  hasten  home.     This. 

Directions  upon  the  above  three  letters, — 1.  To  my  supporter  Ramti-chiirBnu-bun- 
dyopadhyaya  Mnhashuyu's  excellent  feet,  1  write  this.  2.  To  the  fortunate  Huree- 
nat'ha-bandyopadhyayu,  my  son,  more  beloved  than  my  own  life.  Long  life  to  thee. 
To  thee  I  write  as  follows.  3.  To  my  mother,  the  worshipful  goddess  Shree^Matee, 
to  your  water-lily  feet,  possessed  of  the  fortune  of  Shree. 

The  Hindoos  write  with  a  reed,*  and  hold  their  pen  with  the  whole  grasp  of  the 
hand.  They  seldom  use  a  seal  for  their  letters,  but  write,  on  the  folds  of  the  back, 
that  which  they  consider  equivalent  to  an  oath  of  secrecy;  that  is,  they  make  cer- 
tain signs,  which  are  known  to  indicate  the  seven  seas,  the  four  vedas,  and  the  sun 
and  moon,  by  the  names  of  all  which,  each  person  into  whose  hands  the  letter  comes 

•  Saccbarum  Sara.  * 
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is  bound,  as  by  an  oath,  not  to  violate  its  contents. — Before  the  entrance  of  £uropean» 
into  India,  there  was  no  post :  letters,  &c.  were  always  sent  to  a  distance  by  private 
messengers.  The  native  merchant's  are,  however^  now  very  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  post,  by  which  mercantile  transactions  are  so  exceedingly  facilitated. 

SECTION  VII. 

Specimens  of  Songs, 

THE  songs  of  the  Hindoos,  sung  at  religious  festivals,  and  even  by  individuals 
on  boats  and  in  the  streets,  are  intolerably  offensive  to  a  modest  person.  When  em- 
ployed about  the  most  trifling  concerns,  as,  to  drag  along  a  piece  of  timber,  or  any 
other  bulky  substance,  they  animate  each  other  by  vociferating  certain  sounds,  some 
of  which  are  disgustingly  obscene. — Igive  a  specimen  of  one  or  two  of  their  most 
innocent  songs,  as  exhibiting  a  part  of  their  public  manners. 

By  a  disappointed  Worshipper  ;  addressed  to  Doorga. 

O  unmerciful  daughter  of  the  mountain, 

To  what  extent,  O  Ma!*  wilt  thou  shew  thy  father's  qualities ;t 

O  Ma!  thou  art  the  wife  of  the  easily-pleased  (Shivu); 

Thou  art  merciful — the  destroyer  of  fear — 

Thy  name  is  Tara,;]:  why  art  thou  then  so  cruel  to  thy  disciples 

0  Ma !     Thou  bindest  my  mind  with  the  cord  of  delusion,  and  givest  it  sorrow. 
Being  a  mother,  how  canst  thou  be  so  cruel ! 

Looking  with  thy  compassionate  eyes,  give  wisdom  and  holiness  to  thy  forlorn  (one;) 
Loosing  me  from  the  bonds  of  this  world,  save. 

Another^  hy  a  forsaken  Mistress. 

In  this  unlawful  love  my  heart  is  burnt  to  ashes  ;^ 

Sweet  in  the  mouth,  but  hollow  like  a  cucumber. 

Giving  me  the  moon  in  my  hand^§  only  sorrow  surrounds  me. 

•  Ma,  mother.  +  Doorga  is  coosidered  as  the  daaghter  of  the  moootain  Himal&jfi.  Himii  6i|;nifiei  cold. 

t  Tara,  saTioar.  ^  The  meaniog  of  this  is,  I  thought  1  bad  obtained  lometbiDg  wooderfol,  bat 

1  am  OTerwbelmed  in  disappointment. 
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>As  the  end  approaches,  sorrow  increases ;  seeing  and  hearing,  I  am  become  deranged. 
Chorus,     In  this  unlawful  love,  &c. 

Anolhery  by  a  Lover  to  his  Mistress. 

Why,  full  of  wrathy  do  you  not  examine  ? 

Why,  my  beloved,  do  you  dishonour  me? 

If  you  are  out  of  my  sight  for  a  minute, 

I  die  of  grief;  I  consider  this  minute  one  hundred  yoogug.* 

As  the  bird  Chatuka  sips  no  water  but  that  of  the  clouds, 

And  without  this  water  dies — so  am  I  towards  thee. 

Chorus.  Why,  full  of  wrath,  &c. 

Another.     KrishnU  and  the  Milk-maids. 

He,  on  whose  feet  Brnmha  meditates,  and  worships  with  the  water*lily ;  he  who 
is  the  riches  of  GoKikii,t  the  milk-maids  of  Yrnjd  seek  as  a  cow-herd. 

Oh  !  beloved  Kadha  !  for  this  fault  thou  wilt  lose  the  flute-playing  (Krishnn). 
Ye  foolish  milk-maids;  ye  know  him  not.  Burning  with  the  pains  of  absence,  and 
reduced  to  distress,  you  will  wander  up  and  down,  weeping  for  your  beloved  Govinda 
(Krishnu.) 

See  !  He  whose  excellencies  excite  Narndn,  overcome  with  love,  to  sing ;  Shiva 
to  dance  ;  Doorga  to  clap  her  hands ;  Nnndee  to  beat  his  cheeks  ;X  the  tyger's  skin 
to  fall  from  Shivu's  back,  and  at  hearing  the  sound  of  whose  name,  lluree,  Huree, 
the  top  of  Koilasi  trembles  ; — (this  Krishna)  the  milk-maids  of  Vruju  call,  day  and 

night,  the  butter-stealer.  J— CAorw5.     Oh  !  beloved  Radha !  for  this  fault,  &c. 

O  beloved !  (Radha),  that  Krishnu,  the  mark  of  whose  foot  is  impressed  on  mil« 
lions  of  holy  places,  as  Guya,  Ganga,  &c. ;  from  the  hairs  of  whose  body,  Indro, 
Yamu,  Sagoro,  Prit'hivee,||  &c.  arose;  and  the  worship  of  whom,  the  gods,  de- 
scending in  chariots,  perform  with  fasting  ;  this  Krishnu,  to  appease  thy  anger,  thou 

•  The  Atyfi  yoogfi  was  1 ,728,000  years.  +  Golfikfi  is  ihe  heaven  of  Krishna. 

J  AsouDd  of  joy  produced  by  striking  the  cheek  with  the  thumb.  ^  Krishnu  ia  charged  with  stealing 

bolter  from  the  houses  of  the  milk-men,  ivhen  a  boy.  Q  The  earth. 

X  2 
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causedst  to  fall  at  thy  feet*  in  the  wilderness  of  Nikoonp.— Chorus.     Oh !  beloved 

lladha  I  for  this  fault,  &c. 

Dhroovii,  the  moonee,  became  a  }  ogee,  to  obtain  the  dust  of  his  feet,  who  came 
and  laid  hold  of  thine ;  he  whom  Brumha  and  all  the  gods  desire,  is  in  thy.  eyes  a 
common  man.  Hear,  O  beloved,  he,  putting  his  garment  over  his  neck,  spoke  to 
thee  with  sweet  words.   Thou  knewest  him  not ;  but  thou  wilt  know  at  last. 

Chorus.  Oh !  beloved  Radha  !  for  this  fault,  &c. 

Musical  Instruments.  The  following  are  the  names  of  those  used  among  the  Hin- 
doos:—Dholn,  a  drum,  used  at  all  the  Hindoo  festivals.— Kara,  another  kind  of 
drum,  broad  at  one  end,  and  narrow  at  the  other.— Dhak,  a  double  drum.— Jorfi- 
ghaee,  a  small  and  large  drum  joined  together. — Damama,  a  large  kettle  drum.— 
Nagara,  a  small  kettle  drum. — Jnyudhak,  a  drum  used  in  the  march  of  an  army  to 
battle,  or  after  a  victory.— Jngndoombnru,  a  tabor  suspended  from  the  neck,  upon 
which  the  performer  plays  while  dancing. — Tasa,  a  drum,  or  rather  a  skin  fastened 
to  a  metal  pan. — Dampil,  a  hand  drum;  or  skin,  fastened  to  a  wooden  hoop. — Mri- 
dnngn,  and  Madula,  drums  formed  like  barrels. — Dholuku,  another  kind  of  drum. — 
Tavnln,  a  tabor,  having  the  skin  fastened  on  an  earthen  pot,  or  a  piece  of  wood.— 
Dara,  a  tabor,  like  the  Dump^i,  but  smaller,  with  the  skin  fastened  on  an  earthen  pot. 
— Kangsyn,  a  cymbal. — Kansee,  a  small  cymbal.— Khnnjui-ee,  a  small  tabor,  used  by 
the  mendicants  voiragees,  while  singing  the  praises  of  Krishnu. — Juluturnnga  :  se- 
ven metal  cups,  of  different  sizes,  filled  with  water,  and  beaten  with  thin  sticks, 
compose  this  instrument.— Swuru-mungnlu,  a  number  of  reeds  joined  together,  and 
beaten  with  the  fingers. — Khratalu,  four  thin  stones,  two  held  in  each  hand,  and 
beaten  together. — Khamuk,  an  instrument  like  an  hour-glass,  with  leather  above 
and  below,  beaten  with  the  fingers. — Touree,  atrumpet. — Yank,  a  French  horn. — 
Kunnshinga,  abrass  horn, like  the  horn  ofa  buffalo. — Bhorungu,  a  straight  trumpet.— 
Sanaee,  a  hautboy  :  the  body  is  sometimes  part  of  a  bamboo  — Vnngshee,  a  kind  of 
flute. — Morchiingii  and  Lnpheree,  instruments  resembling  Jews'-harps. — Setara,  and 
and  Tnmboora,  instruments  with  three  strings,  played  with  the  fingers. — Dotara,  a 
similar  instrument  with  two  strings. — Sharingee,  the  Indian  violin  — Sharinda,  ano- 
ther sort. — Pinaku,  a  stringed  instrument  like  a  bow,  having  a  dried  gourd  fastened 

*  On  oae  occasioo>  KruhnQ  fell  at  Radlia*^  feet  to  remove  her  jealoiwy» 
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at  each  end,  the  mouths  covered  with  skin^.  The  performer  has  in  his  hand  another 
gourd,  with  which  he  produces  the  sounds.— Kupilasn,  an  instrument  composed  of 
a  stringed  board  resting  on  two  excavated  gourds.  The  sounds  are^produced  by  the 
forefinger,  on  which  is  fixed  a  thing  like  a  thimble.— Veena,  a  lute.— Tritnntree, 
another  kind- of  lute  with  three  strings.— Soptcswnra,  a  lute  with  seven  strings. 

The  Hindoos  have  various  instruments  for  beating  time,  that  their  vocal  and  in. 
strumental  music  maj  harmonize. 


SECTION  Vlll. 


Pantomimical  Entertainments. 


IN  difierent  parts  of  the  year,  but  especially  in  the  months  Jyoisht'hu,  Asbarir, 

» 

Shravoniiy  Bhadra,  and  Ashwina,  assemblies  are  formed  in  the  night,  to  see  the 
pantomimes  called  Yatray  which  refer  to  the  histories  of  Krishna,  Ramtl,  Shivu,  and 
Doorga. 

I  just  mention  the  names  ofa  few  of  those  which  relate  to  the  history  of  Krishnu  : 
Mann-bhangu,  or  the  removing  of  Radha's  jealousy. — Knlankn-bhfinjnnu,  the  remo- 
val of  Radha's  disgrace  for  cohabiting  with  Krishnn. — Pootnna-bndha,  the  destruc-. 
tion  of  a  female  titan,  sent  by  Kungsa  to  destroy  Krishnu. — Prnlnmba-badha,  the  des* 
truction  of  Prnlumbii,  another  titan  sent  by  Kongsu  against  Krishna — Dann-khundir^ 
certain  tricks  of  Krishnn  with  the  milk-maids. — Nouha-khonda,  Krishna  and  the 
milk-maids  going  upon  the  water  in  pleasure  boats. — Bastru-hurnna,  Krishna  run- 
ning away  with  the  clothes  of  the  milk-maids  while  they  are  bathing. — Kaliya- 
dnmana,  the  killing  of  a  great  serpent  by  Krishna. — ^Ukroorn-sungbada,  the  journey 
of  Krishna  to  Mat'hoora. — Dootee-sangbada,  Radha's  inviting  Krishna  to  come 
back  toherto  Vrinda-vnna. — Vukasoorn-badha,  Krishna's  destroying  Yiiku,  a  titan. 
— Rasa,  KrishmVs  play  with  the  milk-maids  in  the  woods  of  Vrinda-vnna.— Yonmu- 
yatra,  the  history  of  Krishnu's  birth. — Kungsa-badhii,  or  the  slaying  of  Knngsu* 
— Gosht'Iui-yatra,  the  childish  play  of  Krishna  with  the  children  of  the  milk-men* 
— Radhika-raja;  Radha,  with  all  sorts  of  officers  about  her  as  a  sovereign  priucesSv 
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The  entertainment  called  Manii-bhrmga  is  founded  on  a  story,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  as  follows  :  Iladha  sent  for  Krishna  to  meet  her  in  the  forest  of  Nikoonja  ; 
but  as  he  was  going,  another  of  his  mistresses  met  him,  and  detained  him  till  morn- 
ing. Earlj  the  next  day,  Krishntt  went  to  Radha,  but  she,  full  of  jealousy,  would  not 
speak  to  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  driven  away.  Krishna  was  very  uneasy,  and 
sent  people  to  conciliate  her,  but  in  vain.  At  length,  he  assumed  the  form  of  Shiva, 
and,  as  a  mendicant  yogee,  his  body  covered  with  ashes,  his  eyes  inflamed  with  in- 
toxicating drugs,  &c.  went  to  beg,  at  the  house  of  Ayanfi-Ghoshfi,  Radha's  hus- 
band. Ayfini's  mother  offered  him  something,  but  he  refused  to  receive  the  alms 
from  her  hands,  saying,  he  would  receive  alms  only  from  the  virtuous.  Ayunn^s  two 
sisters  were  equally  unacceptable  ;  but,  he  would  take  it  from  Ridha.  Radha  came, 
and  told  him  to  ask  for  what  he  would,  and  she  would  give  it  him.  He  said,  he  wish- 
ed for  no  other  alms  than  that  she  would  be  reconciled  to  Krishna.  In  this  way 
Radha's  jealousy  was  removed. 

The  following  introductory  scenes  occur  in  every  yatra  respecting  Krishna  :  Eight 
or  ten  boys  are  fancifully  dressed,  to  represent  Krishna,  Radha,  Nanda-Ghosha,  Ba- 
lararan,  Yiishoda,  Shree-dama,  Soobula,  Narndii,  Vyasa-deva,  &c.  These  boys  re- 
pair to  the  place  prepared  for  the  yatra,  and  begin  to  dance,  while  different  instru* 
ments  of  mjsic  aro  played.  After  they  have  danced  about  an  hour,  they  sit  down, 
w^en  the  pers3n  who  represents  Naradii  appears,  dressed  in  a  droll  manner,  with  a 
fiJdIe  in  his  hand;  playing  on  which,  he  continues  to  dance  and  sing,  for  some  time. 
At  last  he  calls  his  servant  Vyasri-deva;  after  calling  twenty  times,  he  gives  him  no 
answer  ;  but  at  len;;th  he  arrives,  sitting  astride  on  a  bamboo,  carried  on  the  shoulders 
oftwomf^n;  and,  miking  certain  indecent  gestures,  as  if  he  were  dancing,  befalls, 
^nt  on  on*}  i^ide,  and  then  on  t<ie  other.  He  next  dismounts,  and  sings  droll  songs, 
or  rather  ^ma  u.imeaning  jargon,    which,   however,   makes  the  multitude  laugh. 

Nar^da  again  calls  him  several  ti/nes;  but  he,  full  of  tricks,   half  dance,  half  song, 

half  jest,  preten  J«?  not  to  h^jir.  Naradii  now  gives  him  a  slap ;  but  he,  as  though 

he  felt  it  not,  asks  the  multituda  if  some  oqe  is  beating  another,  as  he  heard  the 
sound  of  slaps.  The  multitude  at  last  tell  him,  that  Narnda  calls  him,  when  he  makes 
some  foolish  answer ;  but  at  length  he  and  Narada  come  together,  and  the  latter  asks 
him  where  he  has  been,  upon  which  some  low  conversation  takes  place^  like  that  of 
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two  mountebanks  on  a  stage  in  England.  When  this  is  ended,  Narndn  tells  his 
man  to  call  Krishnn,  and  he  goes  to  one  side  of  the  crowd,  and  begins  to  talk  with 
the  person  who  personates  the  god,  telling  him,  that  Narudu  wishes  to  see  him.  As 
soon  as  he  appears,  Narndn  prostrates  himself  before  him,  and,  rising,  passes  some 
compliments  on  Krishnu.  Five  or  six  persons,  preceded  by  a  head  singer,  then  make 
their  appearance,  and  in  a  song  recite  the  particulars  of  the  entertainment;  after 
which  Nartida  and  Krishnfi  dance,  to  which  Narfido  adds  a  song,  and  then  retires.  The 

next  scene  exhibits  Krishnfi  and  his  mistresses,  singing  together.     The  meaning  of 

•  # 

one  of  these  songs  is,  that  the  women,  though  they  love  Krishnu  to  distraction,  and 
though  their  very  exfstence  depends  upon  seeing  him,  cannot  obtain  an  interview,  on 
account  of  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  by  their  husbands,  friends,  &c.  The  closing 
scene  of  the  interlude,  opens  with  the  appearance  of  an  old  woman,  bent  double  with 
age,  with  kourees  stuck  in  her  mouth  for  teeth,  and  her  hair  painted  white.  She  be- 
gins to  dance  and  sing,  and  calls  to  her  a  person  named  Riitonu,  a  female  about  for- 
ijj  with  her  face  blacked,  wearing  only  a  shred  of  cloth  round  her  loins,  a  filthy  rag 
for  a  turban,  and  having  a  broken  basket  ip  her  hand.  This  woman,  thus  attired» 
begins  to  dance,  which  is  continued  till  the  old  woman  asks  her,  if  she  will  go  to  Ma- 
t'hoora  market.  She  says,  No  :  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  great  man;  I  have  other 
things  to  mind.  Do  you  think  I  can  go  to  Mut'hoora  market  ?  After  some  talk  of 
this  kind,  they  go  aside,  and  the  boys  in  fanciful  dresses  again  singand  dance. 

Then  follows  the  proper  entertainment ;  and  when  this  happens  to  be  what  is  called 
Manii-bhfingu,  a  number  of  performers  represent  the  different  persons  whose  names 
occur  in  the  above  story,  and  amongst  these  the  conversations  take  place,  which  are 
partly  recited  in  song :  Radfaa  is  assisted  by  several  females,  and  Krishnu  by  his  com- 
panions. 

Very  frequently  ayatra  is  prolonged  till  near  morning.  Flambeaus,  and  other  ar- 
tificial lights,  are  used.      The  spectators  are  affected  with  grief  and  joy  to  as  great 
a  degree  as  those  who  behold  the  tragedies  and  comedies  of  the  English  stage.  When 
a  wealthy  spectator  is  pleased,   he  throws  down  a  piece  of  money  to  a  celebrated 
performer.      Sometimes  one  person,  at  his  own  expence,  hires  the  performers,  and . 
has  the  fiirce  on  his  own  premises ;  at  other  times,  several  persons  join,  and  continue 
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these  entertainments  for  a  month  together,  and  expend  as  much  as  one,  two,  or  even 
four  hundred  roopees.     The  whole  village  assembles « 

By  these  yatras  the  popular  tales  respecting  the  Hindoo  gods  become  very  wide- 
ly circulated,  and  riveted  on  the  minds  of  the  populace,  who  cannot  help  feeling  a 
etrono;  iiitere**t  in  the  system  which  thus  inflames  the  passions.  The  scenes  are  of- 
ten very  indecent,  and  the  whole,  by  exciting  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  ofli* 
centiousness,  produces  a  dreadful  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  spectators,  both  young 
and  old.  The  entertainments  which  relate  to  the  lascivious  Krishna  are  most  po- 
pular, and  draw  together  the  greatest  crowds ;  while  those  which  are  taken  from  the 
histories  of  Ilamii  and  Doorga,  excite  much  less  attention.  To  this  is  to  be  added 
another  lamentable  fact,  that  the  sight  of  these  impure  and  pernicious  exhibitions  is 
reckoned  very  meritorious :  indeed  the  Hindoo  flatters  himself,  when  he  retires  from 
these  scenes,  inflamed  with  lust,  that  he  has  been  doing  something  that  will  promote 
his  final  blessedness  :  having  heard  the  names  and  actions  of  the  gods  repeated,  he 
is  assured  he  )ias  been  doing  a  meritorious  action,  although  his  own  mind,  and  the 
minds  of  his  wife  and  children,  have  been  dreadfully  poisoned  with  brutal  and  ob- 
ficene  images. 

SECTION  IX. 

Of  DeatfiSj  Funeral  Ceremonies^  S^c. 

WHEN  a  person  is  on  the  point  of  death,  his  relations  carry  him  on  his  bed,  or 
on  a  litter,  to  the  Ganges.  This  litter  consists  of  some  bamboos  fastened  together, 
and  slung  on  ropes.  Some  persons  are  carried  many  miles  to  the  river;*  and  this 
practice  is  often  attended  with  very  cruel  circumstances :  a  person,  in  his  last  agonies, 
is  dragged  from  his  bed  and  friends,  and  carried,  in  the  coldest  or  the  hottest  weather, 
from  whatever  distance,  to  the  river  side,  where  he  lies,  if  a  poor  man,  in  the  open 
air,  day  and  night,  till  he  expires.t 

♦  The  Hindoo  ferrymen  make  persons  pay  a  very  high  price  for  carrying  dead  bodies  across  rivers  on  their 
vay  to  the  Ganges. 

-f  I  have  heard  Mftsiilman  boatmen,  who  are  not  the  most  tender-hearted  creatures  in  the  world,  reproach  the 
Biadoos  on  these  occasions  ^ith  great  vehemence. 
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When  a  person  is  brought  down  to  the  river  side,  if  he  is  able  to  see  his  friends, 
they  ffo  to  him.  Oiie  of  them,  perhaps,  addresses  a  few  words  to  him :  "  O  Khoorri  !♦ 
do  you  know  me?'*  "Yes,  Ido."  "How  areyouJ'*  "lamwell.  What  need  is  there 
that  I  should  stay  here,  if  Gnnga  will  but  give  me  a  place^"— "  True,  Khoorti, 
that  is  all  that's  left  now."       If  the  dying  man  is  speaking  to  a  superior,  he  says— 
"  Through  your  blessing,  let  me  go  to  Gnnga  ;"  if  to  an  inferior,  he  snys,  *'  Pray 
for  me,  that  Ganga  may  receive  me."  He  then,  perhaps,  speaks  of  his  worldly  trou- 
bles  :  ^'  One  thinif  respecting  which  I  am  uneasy  is,  I  have  not  given  in  marriage  my 
two  daughters  :  here  are  also  five  children  for  whom  I  have  not  been  able  to  pro- 
vide— nor  is  there  so  much  as  ten  roopees  for  my  funeral  ofierings  ; — but  you  are 
here;   do  you  contrive  that  my  family  may  not  remain  uncleant  for  want  of  the 
means  of  performing  these  last  rites;  and  see  that  these  two  daughters  are  married  to 
the  children  of  good  men."        The  other  replies,   ^*  Oh!  Khoorii !  put  away  these 
thoughts  :  repeat  the  names  of  the  gods."  Some  other  person  says,  "  Oh  !  Khoora  ! 
Khooree j:  wishes  to  come  and  see  you  :  what  say  you  ?"  He  makes  a  sign  for  her  to 
come ;  or,  he  says,  "  I  am  going — what  can  she  do  ?   Here  are  people  to^wait  upon 
me  :  she  will  only  increase  grief."  Some  one  again  addresses  him  :  "  Oh  !  Khoora! 
perform  Voitnrunee."§     He  consents ;  when  the  ceremony  is  performed. 

If  the  sick  person  should  lie  several  days  by  the  side  of  the  river,  a  number  of  ce* 
remonies  are  performed  for  the  good  of  his  soul:  the  shalngrarafi  is  brought,  and 
shewn  to  him,  and  he  is  assisted  in  walking  round  it  several  times;  salt,  clarified 
butter,  rice,  pease,  oil,  cloth,  brass  vessels,  money,  &c.  are  offered  to  Vishnoo,  and 
given  to  the  bramhuns  ;  parts  of  different  pooranfis  are  read ;  the  bramhnns  are  feast- 
ed, &c. 

*  Khoorti  signifies  uncle.  The  Hindoos  call  one  another  by  the  names  of  relatione,  (hough  there  is  no  relation- 
ship. When  two  ncifrhhours  meet,  tlie  elder  addresses  the  younger  by  the  name  of  brother.  A  younger  addresses 
an  elder  by  the  namesi  uncle^  elder  brother,  or  grand-father's  brother'(t'hakuor-dadB). 

■  +  The  members  of  a  family  remain  unclean,  and  are  cut  offfrom  all  hopes  after  death,  till  this  ceremony  is 
performed.  J  Khooree,  aunt. 

^  That  is,  perform  the  ceremonies  for  securing  a  passage  acrosstheriver  of  death.  These  ceremonies  conM<t  of 
certain  gifts  to  Vi«hnoo,  as  a  covr,  or  the  value  of  a  conr » or  the  comfflUlaUoo  of  (his,  a  (rifling  sum  in  kources.  Rice, 
clarified  butter,  &c,  areal»o  ofi'ercd  (o  Yishooo,    « 

Y 
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While  the  sick  person  thus  lies  bj  the  Ganges,  if  a  man  of  some  property,  he  di- 
rects a  relation,  or  particular  friend,  to  send  some  one  to  Guja,  to  perform  the  fu- 

> 

neral  rites  in  his  name.  Fifty  roopees  are  often  expended,  sometimes  thousands,  in 
this  work  of  extricating  the  soul  from  the  Hindoo  purgatory.  He  next  orders,  per« 
haps,  one  hundred  roopees  to  be  given  to  his  spiritual  guide,  and  if  there  should  be 
any  ornaments  on  the  hands,  &c  of  his  wife,  he  gives  part  of  them  to  his  spiritual 
guide;  He  directs  a  large  sum  to  be  spent  in  the  funeral  rites  at  home ;  and  he  gives 
a  small  lot  of  land,  and  a  few  roopees,  to  some  bramhnn,  to  offer  worship  daily  to  the 
lingu  in  a  temple  which  he  has  built.  If  the  person  is  a  shoodrii,  he  gives  a  legacy 
to  the  bramhnn  whom  he  has  called  the  son  of  his  alms.*  He  also  directs  the  division 
of  his  property  among  his  children,  making  a  separate  allowance  for  the  widow.— 
'According  to  the  Hindoo  law,  the  sons  have  equal  shares. 

The  following  is  part  of  a  real  address,  made,  a  few  years  ago>:by  a  dying  bram- 
hnn of  Serampore,  to  his  elder  brother  :  ^^  I  have  bought  a  piece  of  land  by  the  side 
'^  of  the  Ganges  ;  you  will  take  care  that  a  flight  of  steps  may  be  built  ;f  and  if  my 
**  widow  should  survive,J  you  will  cherish  her.  Two  daughters,  very  young,  will 
^^  be  left ;  you  will  see  that  they  are  provided  with  every  thing  necessary,  and  give 

*  A  yonng  bramb&n  adopted  by  a  shoodrii,  bnt  not  taken  to  his  house. 

-f-  It  is  considered  as  an  act  of  great  merit,  thns  to  assist  persons  in  coming  to  bathe  in  the  Gaojres  :  these  flight! 
of  steps  are  therefore  very  namerous  in  great  towns  and  their  precincts.  For  many  miles  up  the  river,  from  Calcntta, 
innumerable  flights  of  these  steps  are  erected,  up  and  down  which  the  inhabitants  are  seen  ascending  and  descend- 
ing continually,  but  especially  mornings  and  evenings  at  the  time  of  bathing.  Below  the  steps,  crowdsofmen, 
women,  and  children,  of  all  casts,  bathe,  and  perform  those  daily  ceremonies  of  their  religion  which  are  connect- 
ed with  abIutio<]8.  Seeing  the  Hindoos,  at  these  times,  it  might  be  imagined,  that  they  were  a  very  devoat  race  s 
some,  with  their  eyes  closed,  are  meditating  on  the  form  of  Shivu,  or  their  guardian  deity;  others,  with  raised 
hands,  are  worshipping  the  rising  or  setting  sun  \  others  are  pouring  out  water  \o  their  deceased  ancestors,  and 
repeating  certain  form**  of  praise  or  prayer ;  others  are  washing  their  poita,  &c.  Most  of  them,  however,  mani- 
fest great  inattention  while  performing  these  ceremonies.  The  bathers  go  into  the  water  with  a  cloth  roond  their 
loins;  when  up  to  the  breast,  they  take  off  this  cloth,  and  wash  it ;  then  put  it  on  again,  and,  after  coming  out  of 
the  water  change  this  cloth  for  another.  In  taking  off  the  only  piece  of  cloth  that  covers  them,  and  putting  oa 
another,  though  they  are  snrronuded  with  numbers  of  people,  yet  they  do  it  in  such  a  manner,  ihatnooneamoiqf 
ihem\%  put  to  the  blush.  To  see  a  European  woman  walking  arm  in  arm  with  her  husband, overwhelms  the  Beor 
galees  with  astonishment,  yet  for  Hindoo  women  to  bathe  with  the  men  appears  to  them  neither  indelicate  nor 
improper. 

t  That  if,  Bboold  she  not  burn  on  the  Aineral  pile. 
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<'  them  in  marriage  to  koolSnii  bramhans;*  give  to  each  a  house,  ornaments  accord- 
"  ing  to  custom  :  a  thousand  roopees  ready  money,  a  little  land,  &c.  You  will  also 
**  peiTorni  the  different  ceremoniest  as  usual/' 

As  death  approaches,  the  relations  exhort  the  sick  man,  if  he  is  a  regular  Hindoo, 
to  repeat  the  names  of  Narayunu,  Briimha,  Gunga,  his  guardian  deity,  and  those  of 
other  gods.  If  he  is  a  voishnnvn,  they  tell  him  to  repeat  the  name  of  Maha-prubhoo, 
Krifcihnn,  Kadha,  &c.  The  poor  call  upon  different  deities  indiscriminately.  The  dy- 
ing man  repeats  these  names  as  well  as  he  is  able ;  the  relations  vehemently  urge 
him  to  go  on  calling  upon  these  gods,  in  which  they  also  join  him  :  eight  or  ten  voices 
are  heard  at  once  thus  employed.  If  the  doctor  is  piesent,  and  should  declare  that 
the  patient  is  on  the  point  of  expiring,^  he  tells  them  to  let  him  down  into  the  water 
up  to  the  middle.  When  there  is  no  doctor,  his  friends  attend  to  this  according  to 
their  own  judgmenf.  Just  before  or  after  being  thus  immersed,  they  spread  the  mud 
of  the  river  on  the  breast,  &c.  of  the  dying  man,  and  with  one  of  their  fingers  write 
on  this  mud  the  name  of  some  deity  ;  they  also  pour  water  down  his  throat ;  shout  the 
names  of  different  deities  in  his  ears,  and,  by  this  anxiety  after  his  future  happiness, 
hurry  him  into  eternity ;  and,  in  many  cases,  it  is  to  be  feared,  prevent  recovery, 
where  it  might  reasonably  be  expected.   If  the  person,  after  lying  in  the  water  some 

•  Norwithstandinc  this  prrdilprtioa  for  kfMlSenAs,  they  are  more  corrupt  in  their  manners  than  any  of  (be 
Hindoos.  I  havp  beard  of  a  koi>lego|k  hrambfto,  who,  after  marrying  sixty-five  wives,  carried  off  another  man's 
wife,  hy  personatins  her  husiiand.  Many  of  the  kooleen&s  have  a  very  numerous  posterity  :  1  select  five  ex- 
amples; iboufth  they  michi  ea^ly  be  muStiplied  :  Oodu>  ftchtindrii,  a  brambftn,  late  of  Ragna-para,  bad  sixty- 
five  Hives,  by  whom  he  had  forty-one  sons,  and  tweniy-fitedaoi^hters. — Ramfi-kink&rfi,  abrambiin,  lateofKoo- 
8hi]l&,  hadseventv-two  wive«i,  thirty-two  son^,  and  twenty. seven  danehters.— Vishnoo-ramtt,abramb&n,  late  of 
CiMiidij  ii-pnra,  had  Kixty  wivefi,  twenty-five  sons,  and  fifteen  daughters. — Gouree*chftri%nQ,  a  bramblin,  late  of 
Teernee,  had  foriy-i  wo  wives,  thirty-two  sons,  and  sixteen  dauf^htent. — R&makanitol,  a  bramh&n,  late  of  Bo^ftda- 
roniiee,  had  ei^ht\-(wo  wives  eighteen  «on^,  and  twenty-six  daughters.:  this  man  died  about  the  year  1810,  at 
tlie  age  of  85  years  or  more,  and  was  married,  for  the  last  ttme,  only  three  months  before  his  death.  Moht  of 
theite  marriaget  are  sought  after  by  the  relations  of  the  female,  to  keep  up  the  honour  of  their  families  ;  and  the 
children  of  these  marriages  invariably  remain  with  their  mothers,  and  are  maintained  by  the  relations  of  these  fe- 
males» :  in  some  cases,  a  kooleenii  father  does  not  know  his  own  children. 

+  He  here  all  odes  to  the  daily  ceremonies  of  worship,  and  to  those  connected  with  the  public  festivals.  Some 
families  celebnite  the  festivals  of  Kriiifann,  others  those  of  the  blood-devouring  deities,  Doorga,  Kalee,  &c. 

t  A  perplexing  Case— The  astrologer  (doivfignu),  looking  at  a  sick  Hindoo,  says.  He  is  under  the  influence 
of  Hiirh  an  evil  star;  he  ought  to  celebrate  the  worship  of  the  nine  planets.  A  bramhfin  examines  his  case,  and 
sHv,  he  i>  ^uSerin?  for  the  sins  of  a  former  birth :  there  Is  ao  remedy.  A  pbyiiciao  feels  hispolse,  and  sajs,  this 
nan  has  a  fever  $  be  ought  to  take  some  medicine. 

Y  2 
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time,  should  not  die,  he  is  brought  up  again,  and  laid  on  the  bank,  and  the  further 
progress  of  the  disease  is  watched  hy  the  relations.  Some  persons  who  are  carried 
down  to  the  river  side  revive,  and  return  home  again  ;  but  scarcely  any  instances  are 
known  of  persons  surviving  after  this  half  immersion  in  water.  In  cases  of  sudden 
and  alarming  sickness,  many  are  actually  murdered  by  these  violent  means  of  send- 
ing men  to  Gunga.  If  a  Hindoo  should  die  in  his  house,  and  not  within  sight  of  the 
river,  it  is  considered  as  a  great  misfortune,  and  his  memory  is  sure  to  be  stigmatiz- 
ed for  it  after  death. 

« 
It  is  common,  when  a  near  relation  is  dead,  for  the  women  to  go  near  the  corpse, 
and  make  a  loud  and  mournful  crying  for  some  titne.        Under  misfortunes,  the  Hin- 
doos give  themselves  up  to  a  boundless  grief,  having  neither  strength  of  mind,  nor 
christian  principles,  to  serve  as  ^'  an  anchor  to  the  soul"  amidst  the  storms  of  life. 

When  a  woman  is  overwhelmed  with  grief  for  the  death  of  her  child,  she  sits  at 
the  door,  or  in  the  house,  or  by  the  side  of  the  river,  and  utters  her  grief  in  some 
such  language  as  the  following  : 

"  Ah  !  my  Huree-das  !  where  is  he  gone  ?       ■  Ah  I  my  child  !  my  child ! 
*'  My  golden-image  Huree-das  w^ho  has  taken  ? — Ah  !  my  child  !  &c. 

*^  I  nourished  and  reared  him,  where  is  he  gone  ? Ah  !  my  child!  &c. 

<'  Take  me  with  thee Ah !  my  child  !  &c. 

*'  He  played  around  me  like  a  golden  top Ah  !  my  child  !  &c. 

*'  Like  his  face  I  never  saw  one Ah !  my  child!  &c. 

"  Let  fire  devour  the  eyes  of  men* Ah!  my  child  !  &c. 

"  The  infant  continually  called  Ma  !  Ma  !  (Mother  !  Mother  !)  Ah  !  my  child  !  &c. 
*'  Ah  !  my  child  ;  saying  Ma !  come  into  my  lap — Ah  !  my  child  !  &c. 
"Who  shall  now  drink  milk?— Ah  !  my  child  !''  &c. 

After  she  has  lamented  in  this  manner  for  some  time,  perhaps  a  female  comes, 

•  When  people  saw  the  child  they  said— "O  what  a  fine  child  !"  "  What  a  beautiful  child  !"  &c.  To  (be  evil 
eyes,  or  desires,  of  her  neighbour*  bhe  attributes  (he  lo«s  of  her  child,  and  the  therefore  prays,  that,  as  fire  catches 
the  (hatch,  and  consumes  the  house,  &o  the  eyes  of  these  people  may  be  burnt  out. 
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and,  putting^  the  end  of  her  garment  on  the  mouth  of  the  mother,  tries  to  comfort 
her,  bj  using  those  arguments  which  a  state  of  heathenism  supplies :  as,  "  Why  do 
you  weep  ?  Why  destroy  your  health  ?  If  the  child  had  been  designed  to  be  yours, 
it  would  not  have  died.  This  is  the  fruit  of  children :  they  come  to  give  us  sorrow  : 
they  come  not  to  bestow  pleasure.  What  did  the  mother  of  Ramu-Krishnu  do  ?  Did 
she  get  her  son  back  ?  Two  of  the  sons  of  such  a  great  man  died ;  was  he  able  to 
bring  them  back?  If  crying  would  do,  why  cry  alone  ?  Haifa  dozen  of  us  would 
come,  and  assist  you.  Perhaps,  in  a  former  birth,  you  stole  somebody's  child,  and 
now  your  own  is  gone.  You  set  the  highest  value  on  him,  and  therefore  you  weep  ; 
but  if  he  had  been  worth  any  thing,  he  would  not  have  left  you. — Go — go  into  the 
house,  and  comfort  those  who  are  left.  He  was  not  your  son  ;  but  an  enemy  ;  he  has 
only  brought  sorrow  uponyou.  You  have  neglected  no  means  of  keeping  him  alive. 
Why  then  mourn  ?  Go,  repeat  the  name  of  your  guardian  deity ;  that  will  do  you 
good  hereafter.     Why  weep  for  him  ? 

To  this  the  mourner  replies  :  "  A#!  mother !  the  heart  does  not  receive  advice. 
Was  this  a  child  to  be  forgotten  !  His  forehead  contained  the  marks  of  kingship. 
Ah  !  my  child  ! — Since  it  was  born,  the  master  never  staid  in  the  house  :  he  was  al- 
ways walking  about  with  the  child  in  his  arms." She  now,  perhaps,  breaks  out 

again  more  violently — "  Who  shall  now  stay  in  my  lap! — Ah  I  my  child !  my  child  !'^ 
&c. — Poor  women  not  unfrequently  break  out  in  vehement  exclamations  against  the 
god  Yamn,  (death) :  ^^  Ah!  thou  wretch  Yuma  !  Was  this  in  thy  mind  !" 

If  it  is  a  grown  up  son  whose  death  is  thus  lamented,  the  mother  dwells  on  the 
support  which  such  a  son  was  to  the  family,  as, 
^^  Our  support  is  gone — Ah !  my  child !  my  child  ! 
*'  Now,  who  will  bring  roopees? — Ah !  my  child  !"  &c. 

When  a  grown  up  daughter  mourns  for  her  mother,  she  does  it  in  some  8  uch  strains 
as  these : 

*'  Mother,  where  is  she  gone  ? — Ah !  ray  mother  !  my  mother ! 

"  You  are  gone,  but  what  have  you  left  for  me  ? — ^Ah  1  my  mother !  &c. 
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*^  Whom  shall  I  now  call  Mother,  Mother?— Ah  !  my  mother !  &c. 
"  Where  shall  I  find  such  a  mother?— Ah  !  mj  mother!"  &c. 

m 

These  lamentations  for  the  dead  are  often  so  loud,  as  to  be  heard  a  great  way  off. 
Sometimes  they  are  accompanied  by  tearing  the  hair,  beating  the  forehead^  and  roll- 
ing from  side  to  side,  as  though  in  great  agonies. 

Immediately  after  the  person  is  dead,  and  in  many  cases  before  this  takes  place^ 
preparations  are  made  to  burn  the  body.*  1  have  seen  the  wood  lying  by  the  side 
of  the  sick  person  while  he  was  still  living.  The  person  being  dead,  his  son,  per- 
haps, takes  up  water,  in  a  new  pot,  and,  while  the  priestf  reads  the  prayep,  puts 
linseed  and  toolsee  leaves  into  the  water,  and,  after  anointing  the  body  with  clarifi- 
ed butter,  pours  it  on  his  father's  head,  as  a  kind  of  ablution.  This  is  accompanied 
by  a  prayer  to  the  different  holy  rivers,  that  they  may  come  into  this  pan  of  water, 
and  that  the  deceased  may  have  the  merit  of  Imving  been  bathed  in  them  all.  Then 
the  son,  throwing  away  the  old  clothes,  puts  new  ones  upon  the  corpse,  one  of  which 
is  folded,  and  placed  on  the  body  as  a  poita.  One  of  the  relations  now  digs  a  hole  in 
the  earth,  over  which  the  wood  is  laid:  about  3001b.  of  wood  is  sufficient  to  consume 
a  single  body.  The  rich  through  sandal  wood,  on  account  of  its  fragrance,  among 
the  other  wood  of  the  funeral  pile ;  and  a  poor  man  endeavours  to  procure  a  little.^ 
Clarified  butter,  and  Indian  pitch,  are  also  poured  upon  the  wood ;  upon  which  a  new 
piece  of  cloth  is  spread,  and  in  this  cloth  the  body  is  wrapped,  and  placed  on  the, pile, 

■ 

with  the  face  downwards,  if  a  man,  and  the  reverse,  if  a  woman  ;   the  head  being  laid 
towards  the  north,  and  the  legs  placed  under  the  thighs.    A  trifle  of  gold,  or  copper, 

♦  The  burning  of  t4ie  budy  is  one  of  the  first  ceremonies  which  the  Hindoos  perform  for  ihe  help  of  the  dead 
in  a  future  state.  If  (he  ceremony  has  not  been  attended  to,  the  offerings  fo  the  manes,  &c.  cannot  be  performed. 
If  a  person  is  so  poor  as  not  to  be  able  to  provide  wood,  cloth,  clarified  buuer,  rice,  water  pans,  and  oibcr 
things,  beside  the  fee  to  the  priest,  he  must  beg  among  his  neighbours.  If  the  body  is  thrown  into  the  river,  or 
burnt,  without  the  accustomed  ceremonies,  at  a  future  time  the  ceremonies  may  be  performed  over  an  image  of 
the  deceased  per<ion  made  of  the  blades  of  koosh£i  grass. 

+  Some  bramhiios  are  employed  by  shoodrasio  repeating  the  prayers  for  tbedead,  but  they  are  greatly  despised. 

t  *'  There  were  abundance  of  presents  thrown  into  the  fatal  fiames,  of  several  sorts:  these  consisted,  for  the 
most  part,  of  cosily  garments  aod  perfumes,  thrown  oo  the  body  as  it  burned/'—ATcrnidW't  MofMM  JtUiquUm, 
tol.  1,  p.  357. 
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is  brought  in  contact  with  the  mouth,  nostrils,  eyes,  and  ears;  and  after  this,  boiled 
rice,  plantain;:,  clarified  butter,  sugar,  honey,  sour  curds,  seeds  of  the  toolsee,  &c. 
are  offered  in  a  ball  to  the  deceased,  repeating  his  name  and  family.     The  heir-at- 
law  then  tights  some  straw,  walks  round  the  pile  three*  times,  with  face  averted,t 
and  touches  the  mouth  of  the  deceased  with  the  fire;  after  which,  those  present  set 
the  pile  on  fire  all  round.    At  this  time,  the  heir  presents  a  prayer  to  the  regent  of 
fire,  that,  whether  the  deceased  committed  sin,  or  practised  religion  ;  sinned  know- 
ingly or  unknowingly,  he  would,  by  his  energy,  consume  with  the  body  all  its  sins, 
and  bestow  on  the  deceased  final  happiness.     The  fire  burns  about  two  hours ;  the 
smell  is  extremely  offensive  when  no  pitch  is  used.  Three  or  four  relations  generally 
perform  this  last  oflBce  for  the  dead.  When  the  body  is  partly  burnt,  it  may  so  hap- 
pen that  some  bony  parts  have  unavoidably  fallen  on  the  side.  These,  together  with 
the  skull,  are  carefully  gathered,  beaten  to  pieces,  and  consumed ;  yet  they  say,  that 
the  part  about  the  navel,  for  two  or  three  inches,  is  never  consumed,  but  is  always  to 
be  found  after  the  rest  of  the  body  is  burnt.    This  is  taken  up,  rubbed  in  the  mud,  and 
thrown,  as  far  as  possible,  into  the  river.  The  Hindoo  who  related  these  facts,  assur* 
ed  the  author,  that  when  he  assisted  to  burn  the  body  of  his  father,  this  was  actually 
the  case.  He  added,  without  the  least  apparent  concern,  that  the  burning  made  a  noise 
like  the  frying  of  fat,  and  that  when  he  beat  his  father's  skull  to  pieces,  to  be  reduced 
to  ashes  with  the  other  bones,  it  contained  a  very  large  quantity  of  melted  fat.  At  the 
close,  the  heir,  taking  seven  sticks,  a  span  long,  in  his  hand,  walks  round  the  pile  se- 
ven times,  throwing  one  of  the  sticks  on  the  fire  at  each  circumambulation ;  and  then 
beats  the  fire  with  tlie  hatchet  seven  times.  Water  is  now  brought,  the  whole  place 
washed,  and  a  gutter  cut  in  the  ground,  that  the  water  from  the  funeral  pile  and  the 
Ganges  may  unite.    They  then  fill  a  pot  with  water,  cover  it  with  an  earthen  plate, 
and  put  upon  the  plate  eight  kourees.         They  afterwards,  with  the  handle  of  the 
spade,  break  this  pot,  spill  the  water,  and  then,  crying  Hiiree-bal,  or  huzza !  they  de- 
part. 

*  '*  At  the  foDcrals  of  the  emperon,  or  renowned  ^eof  raU,  as  soon  as  the  wood  was  lighted,  the  soldiers,  and 
aU  the  company,  made  a  solemn  course  three  times  round  the  pile,  to  show  their  affection  to  the  deceased  |  of 
which  we  have  numerous  examples  in  historjr." — Kermett, 

f  **  The  next  of  blood  performed  the  ceremony  of  lighting  the  pile  |  which  they  did  with  n  torch,  turaiflf 
their  face  ail  the  while  the  other  way ,  as  if  it  was  done  out  of  accesMty,  and  not  wUliosIy,''— ii^Ml. 
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The  persons  who  have  burnt  the  dead  become  unclean,  and  cannot  return  to  their 
houses  till  they  have  bathed.  After  shaving,  bathingt  and  puttini^  on  new  g^arments, 
one  of  which  is  twisted  like  a  rope,  or  a  poita,  the  heir  at  law  goes  home.  Yet  a  son 
cannot  eat  or  drink  on  the  day  of  his  father's  funeral.  Before  they  who  have  burnt  the 
dead  go  into  the  house,  they  touch  some  fire,  prepared  and  placed  at  the  door  for  the 
purpose :  they  put  their  hand  on  the  fire,  take  the  bitter  leaf  of  the  lime  tree,  chew 
it,  and  then  spit  it  out  again.  Near  relations  put  on  new  clothes,  take  off  their  neck- 
laces, refrain  from  combing  their  hair,  anointing  their  bodies,  carrying  an  umbrella, 
riding  in  a  palanqueen,  or  wearing  shoes  or  a  turban.  These  and  other  actions  are 
intended  as  signs  of  an  unclean  state,  as  well  as  of  a  time  of  sorrow. 

Many  of  the  poor  merely  burn  the  body,  without  any  ceremony.  Those  who  can- 
not afford  to  buy  wood,  perfumes,  &c.  throw  the  body  into  the  river,  or  fasten  it  in 
the  earth  with  a  stake  and  a  cord  by  the  side  of  the  river,  or  tie  a  pan  filled  with 
water  to  the  bodv,  and  sink  it.  The  bodies  of  those  who  leave  no  heirs,  but  have 
left  property,  are  burnt,  but  no  one  can  put  fire  to  the  mouth,  or  perform  any  other 
funeral  ceremony,  except  that  of  merely  burnins:  the  body.  It  is  considered  as  a 
great  misfortune,  to  have  no  male  or  female*  relation,  to  perform  the  last  offices  for 
the  dead.  The  practice  of  throwing  dead  bodies  into  the  river,  is,  in  many  places?, 
a  dreadful  nuisance,  as,  in»case  a  body  should  float  to  the  side  of  the  river,  and  re- 
main there,  it  will  continue  to  infect  the  whole  neighbourhood,  till  the  vultures, 
dogs,  jackals,  and  other  animals,  have  devoured  it.  The  throwing  of  dead  bodies, 
and  other  filth,  into  the  river,  makes  the  Ganges,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
towns,  resemble  a  common  sewer.  Still,  however,  the  natives  drink  it  with  the 

greatest  appetite,  bathe  in  it  every  day,  to  cleanse  both  their  bodies  and  souls,  and 
carry  it  to  an  immense  distance,  as  the  greatest  imaginable  treasure. 

Sometimes,  through  the  want  of  wood,  the  body  is  not  quite  burnt,  when  the  re- 
mains are  collected,  and  thrown  into  the  river. 

If  a  person  dies  under  an  evil  star,  a  ceremony  is  performed  to  remove  the  evil 

♦  A  wife  or  a  daiighfer  may  perform  the  ccreironi.-s  for  the  dead,  but  they  are  not  con^ide^cd  as  so  meritori- 
ous ai  ^^  ben  performed  by  a  son. 
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consequences  of  this  in  regard  to  his  future  happiness.  In  this  ceremony,  a  burnt- 
sacrifice  with  clarified  butter  is  offered,  and  the  worship  of  Yishnoo,  Yfimn,  Ugnee, 
Shivn,  Sooryu,  Vayoo,  and  other  gods,  is  performed. 

Among  some  classes  of  voishnuvns,  when  a  person  is  carried  to  the  river  side,  on 
the  approach  of  death,  he  is  preceded  by  songs  and  music.  1  have  heard  of  a  Hin- 
doo at  Calcutta  who,  in  the  last  stages  of  his  illness,  was  preceded,  in  this  journey  to 
the  river,  by  a  hundred  large  drums,  and  a  great  number  of  friends,  singing,  ^'  Ch^la 

goes,  conquering  death." 

« 

The  yogees,  a  class  of  Hindoo  weavers,  bury  their  dead,  and  sometimes  they  bury 
their  widows  alive.*  The  mendicant  voishnavns  (voiragees)  also,  bury  their  dead  by 
the  side  of  the  Ganges,  or  near  the  toolus^  plant,  or  in  a  house,  placing  some  salt  in 
the  grave,  and  sometimes  planting  the  toolfisee  upon  it.  They  bury  the  corpse  in  a  sit- 
ting posture;  place  toolfisee  leaves  in  the  nostrils,  ears,  eyes,  mouth,  &c. ;  write  the 
name  of  KrishnQ  on  the  arms,  neck,  breast,  forehead,  and  other  parts  of  the  body ; 
encircle  the  neck  with  a  toolnsae  bead  roll,  and  a  garland  of  flowers,  and  fill  up  the 
grave,  amidst  songs,  and  the  sounds  of  music. 

The  burning  of  the  body,  and  the  ceremonies  accompanying  it,  are  considered  as 
necessary  to  a  person's  happiness  after  death.  The  regular  Hindoos  do  not  regard 
the  burying  of  the  dead,  even  by  the  side  of  the  Ganges,  as  equally  meritorious  with 
burning  the  body ;  which  is  supposed  to  be  purified  by  passing  through  the  fire. 

*  For  an  account  of  Uii>  practice,  see  vol.  ii.  page  909. 
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SECTION  X. 

Remarksonthe  tendency  of  the  Hindoo  Institutions^  and  on  the  moral  steUe  of  the  native§. 

THE  unvarying  cuBtoms  of  the  Hindoos,  in  proportion  to  their  antiquity,  must 
necessarily  possess  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  morals  and  general  condition  of  this 
people.  Without  enterinc^  at  large  into  their  nature,  the  author  wishes  to  con- 

clude this  chapter  with  a  few  observations. 

The  early  marriages  of  the  Hindoos  claim  our  first  attention.  Admitting  that 
many  well*founded  objections  may  be  made  to  deferring  this  union  too  long,  still  na- 
ture seems  to  require,  that  the  pities  should  be  old  enough  to  nourish,  educate, 
and  govern  their  offspring,  which  can  hardly  be  the  case,  where  marriages  are  con- 
tracted at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen.  To  these  premature  marriages  we  are  un- 
doubtedly to  attribute  the  general  appearance  of  old  age  in  the  persons  of  Hindoo 
women  before  they  have  reached  even  the  meridian  of  life.  Another  more  serious 
objection  to  this  custom,  arises  from  the  number  ofperRons  left  in  a  widowed  state 
before  the  consummation  of  the  marriage;  for,  after  the  performance  of  the  ceremo- 
ny, the  girl,  being  in  many  cases  too  young,  remains  with  her  father  for  one  or  two 
years,  and  there  perhaps  becomes  a  widow, — and  as  widows  are  prohibited  from  mar- 
riage, she  is  almost  invariably  drawn  into  forbidden  paths.  1  am  not  prepared  to 
speak  to  the  probable  number  of  these  infant  widows,  but  am  assured,  by  unsuspect- 
ed, because  unsuspecting,  witnesses,  that  they  are  very  numerous. 

To  this  unfeeling  custom  is  to  be  added  another,  still  more  barbarous,  and  which 
fiiUs  upon  the  whole  body  of  females,^  that  of  denying  them  even  the  least  portion  of 
education;  the  most  direful  calamities  are  denounced  Against  the  woman  who  shall 
dare  to  aspire  to  the  dangerous  pre-eminence  of  being  able  to  read  and  write.  Not  a 
single  female -seminary  exists  among  the  Hindoos;  and  possibly  not  twenty  females, 
blest  with  the  common  rudiments  of  even  Hindoo  learning,  are  to  be  found  among  as 
many  millions*  How  greatly  must  a  nation  suffer  from  this  barbarous  system,  which 
dooms  one  half  of  the  immortal  beings  it  contains  to  a  state  of  brutal  ignorance ! 
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This  deficiency  in  the  education  and  information  of  females  not  onlj  prevents  their 
becoming  agreeable  companions  to  their  husbands,  but  renders  them  incapable  of 
forming  the  minds  of  their  children,  and  of  giving  them  that  instruction  which  lays 
the  foundation  of  future  excellence;  by  which  tender  offices,  European  mothers  be- 
come  greater  bene&ctors  to  the  age  in  which  they  live,  than  all  the  learned  men  with 
which  a  country  can  be  blessed. 

To  this  we  m>ght  add,  that  from  the  education  of  the  other  sex  are  excluded  even 
the  simplest  elements  of  geography^  astronomy,  natural  history,  and  every  portion  of 
history. — It  might  be  possible,  however,  by  securing  the  co-operation  and  influence 
of  learned  natives,  to  prevail  upon  the  masters  of  native  schools  to  introduce  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  science,  as  additions  to  their  present  plan  of  education,  were 
proper  books  prepared,  and  promises  held  out  of  rewards  to  such  as  should  send  to 
the  Magistrate  of  the  district,  proofs  of  proficiency  in  these  parts  of  elementary  know- 
ledge. 

• 

The  exclusion  of  females  from  every  public  and  social  circle,  is  another  lamen- 
table blemish  in  the  civil  institutions  of  the  Hindoos;  for  who  will  deny,  that  to  the 
company  of  the  fair  sex,  we  are  to  attribute  very  much  of  the  politeness  and  urba- 
nity which  is  found  in  the  manners  of  modern  times  amongst  European  nations? 

But  the  Hindoos  not  only  deny  to  their  females  the  inestimable  benefits  of  edu- 
cation ;  even  their  legislators  direct,  that  they  shall  be  kept  in  a  state  of  the  most 
complete  depression  :  thus  the  divine  Mnnoo :  "  Women  have  no  business  with  the 
text  of  the  \6dii ;  thus  is  the  law  fully  settled  :  having,  therefore,  no  evidence  of  law, 
and  no  knowledge  of  expiatory  texts,  sinful  women  must  be  as  foul  as  falsehood  it- 
self; and  this  is  a  fixed  rule.  Through  their  passion  for  men,  their  mutable  tem- 
per, their  .want  of  settled  affection,  and  their  perverse  nature,  (let  them  be  guarded 
in  this  world  ever  so  well)  they  soon  become  alienated  from  their  husbands.  Ma- 
noo  allotted  to  such  women  a  love  of  their  bed,  of  their  seat,  and  of  ornament,  im- 
pure appetites,  wrath,  weak  flexibility,  desire  of  mischief,  and  bad  conduct.  Day  and 
night  must  women  be  held  by  their  protectors  in  a  state  of  dependance/' 

Z2 
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The  permission  of  polygamy,  and  the  ease  with  which  a  man  may  put  away  his 
wife,*  must  be  highly  unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  virtue,  and  contribute  greatJy 
to  the  universal  corruption  of  the  people.  It  is  only  necessary  for  a  man  to  call  hia 
wife  by  the  name  of  mother,t  and  all  connubial  intercourse  is  at  an  end :  this  is  the  only 
bill  of  divorcement  required. 

The  Hindoos  not  only  seize  many  of  their  widows,  and  burn  them  alive:  but  the 
perpetual  degradation  and  starvation  to  which  those  widows  are  reduced  whom  thej 
permit  to  live,  sinks  them  below  many  of  the  most  savage  tribes. 

Domestic  slavery,  which  is  very  common  in  India,  however  mild,  surely  demands 
the  reprehension  of  every  individual  who  has  a  proper  idea  of  the  dignity  of  human 
nature. —  In  some  parts  of  India,  children  are  as  much  an  article  of  sale  as  goats  or 
poultry. 

The  division  of  the  whole  population  into  difierent  casts,  is  prejudical,  in  the  high- 
est degree,  to  the  general  happiness  :  it  is  not  the  creation  of  different  orders  founded 
on  merit,  property,  &c.  which  still  leaves  all  the  social  and  benevolent  feelings  in  un- 
constrained operation  j  but  the  cast  has  all  the  effect  which  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews 
against  the  Samaritans  had :  ^^  How  is  it,  that  thou,  being  a  Jew,  askest  drink  of  me 
who  am  a  woman  of  Samaria  ?"  If,  however,  this  institution  cannot  be  changed  by 
a  summary  law,  surely,  in  a  case  so  deeply  aflVcting  the  happiness  of  the  governed, 
the  whim  or  enmity  of  an  individual  should  not  be  permitted  to  bring  upon  a  person  a 
disaster  worse  than  death:  such  a  sentence,  one  would  think,  should  proceed  from 
some  regular  and  acknowledged  authority,  in  consequence  of  an  offence  clearly  de- 
fined and  ascertained. 

The  honours,  next  to  divine,  claimed  by  the  bramhfins,  even  where  the  character 

*  '*  A  barren  vtife  may  be  superceded  by  another  in  the  eighth  year;  bhc  whose  children  are  all  dead,  in 
the  tenth  $  she  who  bringn  forth  only  daughters,  in  the  eleventh;  she  who  speaks  unkindly,  withoai delay." — 
Munoo, 

» 

f  A  person  who  may  bean  occasional  visitor,  not  unrrequently  addressee  himself  in  (his  maDoer  to  (he  females 
of  the  family,  as  a  pledge  for  the  purity  of  his  behaviour. 
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of  the  claimant  is  notoriously  infamous,  and  the  degradation  of  three- fourths  of  the 
Hindoos,  under  the  name  of  shoodrng,  may  well  awaken  the  compassion  of  every  be- 
nevolent individual. — Such  are  the  blemishes  in  the  Social  Institutions  of  this  peq. 
pie,  operating;  on  the  great  mass  of  the  population  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  the  low- 
est possible  state  of  degradation. 

The  habitations  of  the  Hindoos  are  highly  unfavourable  to  health,  especially  dur- 
ing the  wet  and  cold  seasons,  as  the  people  have  nothing  but  a  thin  mat  betwixt  them 
and  the  cold  damp  earth  during  the  hours  of  repose.  It  is  very  common  also  to 
make  a  large  pit  by  the  side  of  the  house,  with  the  earth  drawn  from  which  the  walls 
are  formed;  these  pits,  being  filled  with  water  during  the  rains,  contribute  greatly 
to  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  dwelling-house.  To  this  we  might  add,  that  vast 
numbers  who  travel  to  festivals  are  obliged  to  sleep  on  the  bare  ground  at  night, 
exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  To  these  circumstances,  added  to 
unsubstantial  diet,  some  of  the  most  dangerous  diseases  of  the  country  are  perhaps 
to  be  attributed. 

The  lightness  of  the  Hindoo  dress  must  also  add,  in  the  cold  season,  not  only  to 
the  misery  of  the  poor,  but  to  the  number  of  the  afflicted  :  the  eagerness  of  the  poor 
to  obtain  shreds  of  coarse  woollen  cloth  to  cover  their  heads,  and  their  gen.eral  dislike 
of  the  cold  season,  prove  that  they  suffer  much  from  the  cold. 

The  imperfection  of  their  medical  system,  and  the  ignorance  and  rapacity  of  .the 
quacks  who  bear  the  character  of  physicians,  greatly  adds  to  the  general  misery. — 
It  would  surely  be  an  act  of  philanthropy  to  improve  the  medical  knowledge  of  the 
Hindoos;  and  this  might  be  easily  done,  by  instituting  a  college  at  Calcutta,  for  the 
instruction  of  the  medical  class ;  and  by  disseminating,  in  the  native  languages, 
European  ideas  on  the  nature  of  diseases  and  their  remedies,  pointing  out,  at  the  same 
time,  the  absurdities  in  the  Hindoo  practice. 

Nor  can  I  avoid  suggesting,  that,  while  the  plan  of  governing  the  Hindoos  by  their 
own  laws  is  maintained,  it  would  surely  be  a  great  benefit  bestowed  on  them,  were 
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snch  improTements  from  the  English  civil  and  criminal  laws  incorporated  with  theirs 
as  are  most  suited  to  their  condition,  and  to  the  improved  state  of  society.  To  suppose 
that  the  Hindoos  would  be  offended  at  this,  would  manifest  a  deficiency  of  knowledge 
respecting  the  nature  of  Hindoo  prejudices,  which  1  should  be  very  sorry  to  ascribe 
to  any  person  who  has  been  twelve  months  in  India. 

The  heavy  expences  attending  marriages,  as  well  as  those  incurred  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  rites  for  the  repose  of  the  dead,  in  thousands  of  instances  involving  the 
lower  orders  in  debts  they  are  never  able  to  discharge,  are  also  great  obstructions  to 
the  progress  of  the  Hindoos  in  civilization. 

The  general  practice  of  borrowing,  even  among  the  poor,  and  that  at  a  most  enor- 
mous interest,  (as  high  as  30  per  cent.)  is  a  heavy  tax  on  industry,  and  keeps  the 
lower  orders  in  a  state  of  wretched  dependance.  A  Hindoo  seldom  makes  provi- 
sion for  the  future :  he  borrows  to  supply  his  most  common  wants,  and  then  evades 
payment  as  long  as  he  possiblv  can. 

The  great  number  of  feasts  in  the  Hindoo  calendar,*  the  time  consumed  in  pilgri- 
mages, and  the  burden  of  swarms  of  mendicants,  resembling  armies  of  locusts,  greatlj 
tend  to  increase  the  poverty  of  the  lower  orders. 

The  long  intervals  which  commonly  take  place  betwixt  their  meals,  appear  to  be 
highly  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  people.  • 

The  removal  of  the  dying  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  the  voluntary  immolations 
at  places  the  resort  of  pilgrims,  and  the  burning  of  widows  alive,  entail  so  much  mi- 
sery on  the  Hindoo  race,  that  every  humane  heart  is  rent  in  pieces  whenever  these 
horrible  practices  are  brought  into  public  notice.  The  great  success  which  has  at- 
tended  the  benevolent  exertions  of  Government  in  certain  cases,  encourages  us  to 
hope,  that  the  hand  of  mercy  will,  sooner  or  later,  heal  the  wounds  of  a  countrf 

•  The  namber  of  feiBales  who  go  oo  pUf^rimage,  or  attend  fetti?alft,  is  to  the  oamber  of  males  as  three  to  oae^ 
tr  eTcn  more. 
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bleeding  at  every  pore  from  the  fangg  of  superstition. — These  cruelties  can  have  so 
little  sjiiction  from  any  form  of  religion,  are  so  abhorrent  to  every  human  feeling,  and 
have  in  some  instances  been  prevented  with  so  much  ease,  that  one  can  scarcely  for- 
bear wishing,  that  more  may  be  done  to  prevent  such  plain  violations  of  the  duties 
men  owe  to  themselves  and  to  society. 

The  practice  of  burning  the  dead  tends  very  much  to  blunt  the  feelings  of  the  liv- 
ing; and  the  method  of  doing  it,  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  respect,  and  ten- 
der feeling,  cherished  in  burying  the  dead  anDong  Christians  :  in  the  Hindoo  fune* 
rals,  no  children  or  relations  are  seen  weeping  over  the  pile ;  the  only  persons  pre- 
sent,  are  two  or  three  men,  with  bamboos  in  their  hands,  to  keep  the  limbs  and  bones 
on  the  fire,  and  to  facilitate  their  destruction  :  even  the  ashes  are  washed  away,  or 
thrown  into  the  Ganges,  not  leaving  a  vestige  that  can  remind  the  living  of  their  de« 
ceased  friends ; — the  place  where  the  dead  are  burnt,  is  not  a  grove  of  cypress  adorn- 
ed with  monuments,  but  the  common  receptable  for  whatever  offends  the  sight. 

It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  the  Hindoos,  to  mention  certain  of  their  institutions 
which  would  do  honour  to  any  country : 

Many  rich  men  allow  pensions  to  learned  Hindoos,  to  enable  them  to  teach  the 
shastrQs  to  others ;  and  all  learned  teachers  instruct  youth  gratis,  as  an  act  of  me- 
rit, though  in  general  their  rich  neighbours  amply  reward  them. 

The  forming  pools  of  water  for  public  use,  is  a  great  blessing;  and  the  making  of 
roads,  though  limited  to  the  direction  of  sacred  places,  and  intended  only  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  pilgrims,  is  still  of  considerable  utility. — Hospitality  to  travellers 
is  a  national  characteristic,  and  deserves  every  praise:  a  traveller  is  sure  to  find  an 
asylum  and  entertainment  in  a  private  house,  at  any  village  where  he  may  happen 
to  arrive. — The  erection  of  houses  adjoining  the  flights  of  steps  descending  to  the 
Ganges,  to  shelter  the  poor  and  sick,  is  another  act  of  compassion,  which  reflecta 
honour  on  the  Hindoo  nation ;  though  this,  and  similiar  institutions,  arise  out  of  the 
superstitiop  of  the  country,  and  cannot  fairly  be  ascribed  to  benevolent  feelings.— -Tli# 
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planting  of  orchards,  and  trees  for  shade  ;   and  giving  water  to  travellers  on  public 
roads  during  the  sultry  months,  deserve  also  similar  commendation. 

Notwithstanding  the  counteracting  influence  of  the  cast,  formal  agreements  of 
friendship,  even  between  bramhunsand  shoodrus,  are  very  common.  When  these  agree- 
ments are  made,  the  parties  choose  a  name  by  which  to  call  each  other,  as  bQndhoo, 
moitru,*  sangatu,+  &c. ;  they  present  to  each,  and  sometimes  to  the  families  of  each, 
suits  of  clothes,  and  make  feasts  for  each  other.  Persons  going  to  the  temple  of 

Jngnnnat^hii,  in  Orissa,  sometimes  make  agreements  of  friendship  there,  and  ratify 
them  by  presenting  to  each  other  the  sacred  food,  the  orts  of  Jagunnat'ha.  When 
two  females  thus  join  in  friendship,  they  call  each  other  soi,^  or  vnkoolii"phoola,§  or 
mnkrira,!!  or  dekhina-hasee,*  &c.  These  friendships,  though  often  suddenly  formed, 
spring  from  mutual  attachment. 

The  concern  of  the  Hindoos  to  secure  happiness  after  death  is  very  strong  and 
general;  and,  however  inadequate,  to  answer  the  jlmportant  ends  of  salvation,  those 
numerous  acts  of  superstition  may  be  to  which  they  are  excited  by  this  concern,  these 
acts,  many  of  them  very  expensive  and  painful,  shew  a  solicitude  about  an  after-state 
which  may  put  to  the  blush  many  professed  christians. 

The  author  now  proceeds  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  moral  state  of  the  Hindoos, 
though  he  is  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  describing  the  character  of  a  whole  people, 
amongst  whom  a  thousand  varieties  and  shades  of  difference  must  exist. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  though  the  Hindoos  are  toler- 
ably quick  of  apprehension,  mild,f  communicative,  and  polite,  we  are  not  to  look 
among  them  for  the  solid  virtues,  as  inte<^rity,  humanity,  truth,  or  generosity.  The 

*  Friend.  f  Companioo.  %  Thh  word  inliniates,  ihatthey  wiM  each  con<;en(  to  what  the  other  prop(M«8. 
\  The  flower  of  the  v&kooUi.  |  A  biga  of  the  zodiac.  *  This  word  intimates,  that  the  sight  of  each  other  wiU 
produce  laughter. 

f  1  wish  here  to  be  understood  as  speak iifg  only  of  the  Hiadoon,  and  not  of  Mus&lmans,  who,  in  this  country, 
answer  too  nearly  to  the  dencriptioD  which  Mungo  Park  has  given  of  the  Mii&i&lmans  in  Africa.  He  who  hai  read 
Tark's  account  of  his  treatment  by  Ali  at  Benown,  will,  I  apprehend,  see  the  picture  of  a  Mahometan  in  every 
part  uf  the  world.      See  Park*s  Travels,  page  121,  &c. 
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cast  confines  all  their  social  feeling^s  within  its  own  circle,  A  generous  man  is  a  social 
being,  but.  how  can  a  person  possess  social  feelings,  when  he  is  cut  off  from  the  great 
bulk  of  his  fellow  creatures,  and  forbidden  to  eat,  or  drink,  or  smoke  with  them,  on 
pain  of  total  degradation? 

If  love  of  country  be  a  virtue,  we  are  hardly  to  expect  it  amongst  a  people  who 
have  been  so  long  governed  by  their  conquerors;  the  Hindoos  areattached  to  the  place 
of  their  birth,  like  other  nations,  but,  beyond  this,  they  know  nothing  of  patriotism.' 
Nor  are  we  to  look  amongst  them  for  any  of  the  virtues  which  spring  from  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  liberty,  and  from  those  benevolent  institutions  which  owe  their  existence  to 
the  influence  of  Christianity.  India  contafns  no  Hindoo  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  the 
insane,  no  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  no  charity  schools,  no 
benevolent  societies  of  any  kind;  nor  do  the  popular  institutions,  or  the  established 
superstition,  contain  any  one  operative  principle  capable  of  improving  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  people.  How  then  can  it  be  expected  that  the  Hindoos  should  he  virtuous? 

An  excellent  writer,  in  his  sketch  of  the  state  of  British  India,  speaking  of  the  Hin- 
doos, says,  ^  Instances  of  filial  disobedience  are  said  seldom  to  occur ;'  ^  their  women 
are  distinguished  by  a  fidelity  to  their  vows,  which  would  do  honour  to  the  sex  in 
the  most  civilized  nations,*  p.  58.      Now,  it  is  very  unfortunate,  that  in  no  respect 
are  the  Hindoo  manners  more  deficient  than  in  filial  pbedience,  and  conjugal  fidelity. 
The  Hindoos  feel,  indeed,  a  very  strong  attachment  to  their  children,  but  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly  neglectful  of  early  discipline ;  and  hence  disobedience  to  parents  is  prover- 
bial to  a  shocking  degree.  Hindoo  lads,  especially  among  the  poor,  make  no  hesita- 
tion in  grossly  abusing  both  father  and  mother.    It  is  a  fact  which  greatly  perplexes 
many  of  the  well  informed  Hindoos,  that  notwithstanding  the  wives  of  Europeans  are 
seen  in  so  many  mixed  companies,  they  remain  chaste ;  while  their  wives,  though  con- 
tinually secluded,  watched,  and  veiled,. are  so  notoriously  corrupt.       I  recollect  the 
observation  of  a  gentleman  who  had  lived  nearly  twenty  years  in  Bengal,  and  whose 
opinions  on  such  a  subject  demand  thehio^hest  regard,  that  theinftdelit//  of  the  Hindoo 
women  was  so  greaty  that  he  scarcelj/  thought  there  was  a  single  instance  of  a  wife  who  had 

been  alwajj/s  faithful  to  her  husband. 
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The  acknowledgment  ofRamn-nat'ha,  the  second  Sungskritu  pundit  in  the  college 
of  Fort  William,  alluding  to  the  lascivious  character  of  the  god  Krishna,  that  ^  almost 
every  house  in  Calcutta,  and  other  large  towns,  contained  a  Krishna,'  exhibits  prettj 
plainly  the  state  of  the  public  morals.  The  number  of  houses  of  ill-fame  in  Calcutta  it 
almost  incredible.  Indeed,  such  is  the  licentious  character  of  this  people,  that,  not- 
withstanding all  ther  terrors  of  the  cast,  thousands  of  bramhuns  live  with  pariar,  and 
Musolman  women.  Some  years  ago,  one  of  the  Hindoo  rajas,  of  the  kshutriya  cast, 
retained  an  English  concubine ;  and  afterwards  had  a  family  by  a  Miisnlman  woman, 
whose  sons  were  invested  with  the  poita ;  and  were  all  married  to  Hindoos.  This 
woman  had  a  separate  house,  where  the  raja  visited  her;  she  worshipped  idols,  had 
a  bramhnn  for  her  spiritual  guide,  and  another  for  her  priest ;  and  all  the  Hindoos 
around  partook  of  the  food  which  had  been  cooked  in  the  houses  of  this  woman  and 
her  children,  so  that  thousands  of  persons,  according  to  the  strict  laws  of  the  shastro, 
forfeited  their  casts.  In  all  the  large  towns,  as  Calcutta,  Dhaka,  Patna,  Moorshuda- 
bad,  &c.  many  rich  Hindoos  live  with  Masniman  concubines  ;  and,  amongst  the  low- 
er orders,  this  intermixture  of  the'casts  for  iniquitous  purposes  is  still  more  general. 

The  Hindoos,  in  their  common  language,  have  no  word  for  ^  thank  you,'  and  gra- 
titude itself  appears  to  make  no  part  of  their  virtues;  for,  the  greatest  benefits  con- 
ferred very  rarely  meet  with  even  the.least  acknowledgment.  1  have  known  Eu- 
ropean physicians  perform  the  most  extraordinary  cures  on  the  bodies  of  the  natives 
gratuitously,  with  scarcely  a  solitary  instance  of  a  single  individual  returning  to  ac- 
knowledge the  favour. 

The  natives  are  full  of  extravagant  flattery,  and  the  most  fulsome  panegyric.  It  is 
really  curious  to  see  the  contrast  betwixt  the  bluntness  of  an  enlightened  European 
or  American,  and  the  smooth,  easy,  and  even  dignified  polish  of  these  naked  Hindoos. 
On  proper  occasions,  their  conduct  is  truly  graceful;  and  perhaps  they  may  not  im- 
properly be  ranked  amonij  tho  politest  nations  on  earth  ;  yet,  it  is  equally  true,  that, 
where  a  Hindoo  feels  that  he  is  superior  to  a  foreigner,  in  wealth  or  power,  he  is  too 
often  the  most  insolent  fellow  on  earth.'  * 

Connected  with  this  defect  in  the  Hindoo  character,  is  their  proneness  to  decep- 
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tionand  falsehood.  Perhaps  this  is  the  vice  of  all  effeminate  nations,*  while  blunt 
honesty,  and  stern  intes^rity,  are  most  common  in  climates  where  men  are  more  ro- 
bust. It  is  likewise  certain,  that  people  in  a  state  of  mental  bondage  are  most  deceit- 
ful; and  that  falsehood  is  most  detested  by  men  in  a  state  of  manly  independence. 
An  English  sailor,  however  vicious  in  other  respects,  scorns  to  take  refuge  in  a  false- 
hood :  but  the  Hindoos,  imitating  the  gods,  and  encouraged  by  the  sbastrfi,  which 
admits  of  prevarication  in  cases  ofnecessity,  are  notoriously  addicted  to  falsehood, 
whenever  their  fears,  their  cupidity^  or  their  pride,  present  the  temptation.  The 
author  has  heard  Hindoos  of  all  ranks  declare,  that  it  was  impossible  to  transact 
business,  with  a  strict  adherence  to  truth,  and  that  falsehood,  on  such  occasions, 
would  not  be  noticed  in  a  future  state.  At  other  times,  they  profess  to  have  the 
greatest  abhorrence  of  lying,  and  quote  the  words  of  their  shastrus  which  prohibit 
this  vice,  with  every  appearance  of  conscientious  indignation. 

1 

■ 

They  are  very  litigious  and  quarrelsome,  and,  iq  defence  of  a  cause  in  a  court  of 
justice,  will  swear  falsely  in  themost  shocking  manner,  so  that  a  judge  never  knows 
when  he  may  safely  believe  Hindoo  witnesses.  It  is  said,  that  some  of  tlie  courts  of 
justice  are  infested  by  a  set  of  men  termed  four  anas^  men  ;  who,  for  so  paltry  a  sum, 
are  willing  to  make  oath  to  any  (act,  however  false. 

The  Hindoos,  forbidden  by  their  religion  to  destroy  animal  life  for  food,  have  re- 
ceived credit  for  being  very  humane  ;  but  we  look  in  vain  amongst  them  for  that  re- 
fineJsensibility  which  makes  men  participate  in  the  distresses  of  others ;  their  cruelty 
towards  the  sick,  the  insane,  and  persons  of  an  inferior  cast,  as  well  as  to  their  cat* 
tie,  and  even  towards  the  cow,  a  form  of  the  goddess  Bhngavntee,  is  carried  to  the 
most  abominable  lengths. 

Private  murder  is  practised  to  a  dreadful  extent  among  the  Hindoos,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly facilitated,  and  detection  prevented,  by  the  practiceof  hurrying  sick  per- 

*  In  conversationi  with  the  Hindoos,  I  hnTC  heard  them  avow,  that  the  way  to  approach  a  ereat  man  tvai  to 
latter  him  exceedingly ;  and  that,  In  fact,  this  was  the  best  method  of  pleasing  and  gainini:  acrefs  to  the  godi. 
The  instances  ^iven  in  the  pooraoiis,  of  the  gods  being  overcome  by  flattery,  are  innnmerable. 

A   a  2 
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sons  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  burning  them  as  soon  as  dead.     Manj  anecdotes 
on  this  subject  might  be  given :   for  the  sake  of  illustration,  1  give  the  following: 
A  few  years  ago,  a  raja,  living  about  a  hundred  miles  from  Calcutta,  sent  for  an  Eng- 
lish physician  from  that  city.      By  the  time  this  gentleman  arrived,  his  relations  had 
brought  the  sick  raja  to  the  river  side,  and,  in  a  short  time,  would,  no^doubtj  have 
killed  him.     The  physician  reproved  them  for  their  want  of  feeling,  and  ordered  his 
patient  to  be  carried  home,  where,  in  a  few  days,  he  recovered.     Before  the  doctor 
took  his  leave,  he  made  the  raja  promise  to  give  him  the  earliest  information  if  he 
should  be  hereafter  sick.         Soon  afterwards,  the  disease  having  returned,  he  sent 
for  his  old  friend;  but,  before  he  could  arrive,  his  relations  had  dispatched  him  with 
the  mud  and  water  of  the  sacred  stream.        Instances  of  persons  being  secretly  poi- 
soned by  their  relations,  are  numerous,  especially  in  the  houses  of  the  rich,  where 
detection  is  almost  impossible. 

The  crime  of  destroying  illegitimate  children  in  the  womb,  is  also  prevalent  to  a 
shocking  degree  in  Bengal.     In  the  family  of  a  single  kooleenu  bramhan,  whose  daugh- 
ters never  live  with  their  husbands,  it  is  common  for  each  daughter  to  destroy  a  child 
in  the  womb  annually ;  this  crime  is  also  very  prevalent  among  widows,  so  numer- 
ous in  this  country.       The  pnndit  who  gave  me  this  information,  supposes  that 
10,000  children  are  thus  murdered,  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  every  month! !   Ex- 
pressing my  doubts  of  this  extraordinary  and  shocking  circumstance,  this  person  ap- 
pealed to  the  fact  of  many  females  being  tried  for  these  offences,  in  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice, in  every  zillah  in  Bengal.   He  said,  the  fact  was  so  notorious,  that  every  child 
in  the  country  knew  of  it;   and  that  the  crime  had  acquired  an  appropriate  name, 
p^ta-phela,  viz.  thrown  from  the  belly;  p6t-phelanee  ig  also  a  terra  of  abuse,  which 
one  woman  often  gives  to  another.  It  is  a  fact  too,  that  many  women  die-after  taking 
the  drug  intended  to  destroy  the  unborn  child. 

The  treachery  of  this  people  to  each  other  is  so  great,  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  persons  to  live  together,  for  the  greatest  length  of  time,  without  the  least  con- 
fidence in  each  other ;  and,  where  the  greatest  union  apparently  exists,  it  is  dissolv- 
ed by  the  slighest  collision.         A  European  never  has  the  heart  of  a  Hindoo,  who 
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neither  knows  the  influence  of  gratitude,  nor  feels  the  dignltj  of  a  disinterested  at- 
tachment. 


The  II  indoos  are  excessively  addicted  to  covetousness,  especially  in  the  great  towns, 
where  they  have  been  corrupted  by  commerce :  almost  the  whole  of  their  incidental 
conversation  turns  upon  roopees  and  kourees. « 

Gaming  19  another  vice  to  which  the  Hindoos,  encouraged  by  their  sacred  writings, 
are  extremely  addicted,  and  in  the  practice  of  which  their  holiest  monarch,  Yoodhis- 
t'hiro,  twice  lost  his  kingdom. 

They  are  fond  of  ostentation,  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  applause  of  their  neighbours, 
however  parsimonious  at  other  times,  will  be  content  to  kicur  the  heaviest  expences. 
Their  feasts,  marriages,  and  other  hhews,  are  all  regulated  by  this  principle.  '  A  great 
name'  is  the  first  object  of  their  desire,  and  reproach  the  greatest  object  of  their 
dread.  Such  a  person  has  married  his  daughter  to  such  a  kooleenn,  or,  he  is  of  a  fa- 
mily uncontaminated  by  mixture  with  shoodrus,  or  by  eating  prohibited  food ;  or,  he 
has  expended  so  many  thousand  roOpees  on  the  funeral  rites  for  his  father;  or,  he  is 
Tery  liberal,  especially  to  bramhans ;  or,  he  is  very  eloquent,  or  very  learned — are 
common  forms  of  commendation  among  this  people,  and  to  obtain  which  they  consi- 
der no  sacrifices  too  great. 

The  simplicity  of  the  Hindoo  dress  scarcely  admits  their  national  pride  to  shew  it- 
self; but  from  the  number  of  their  ornaments  it  is  evident,  that  they  come  short  of  no 
nation  in  this  respect :  these  ornaments  are  applied  to  the  forehead,  the  ears,  nose, 
arms,  wrists,  fingers,  ancles,  toes,  &c.  The  ornament  on  the  forehead  is  fastened 
with  wax ;  the  nose-ring  is  sometimes  very  large,  hanging  down  to  the  chin .  Thieves, 
in  the  dead  of  night,  as  they  are  about  to  decamp  with  plunder,  frequently  tear  off 
these  nose-rings  while  the  women  are  asleep.  This  partiality  to  ornaments  is  not 
however  confined  to  females :  gold  chains  round  the  neck,  and  rings  on  the  wrists^ 
are  very  common  amongst  boys;  silver  or  gold  rings  also  are  almost  universally  seen 
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on  the  hands  oftlie  men,  rich  and  poor,  servants  and  labourers ;    and  where  a  silver 
one  cannot  be  afforded,  a  brass  one  supplies  its  place. 

In  short,  thouo^h  it  has  been  said,  that  the  Hindoos  are  a  moral,  and  comparative- 
ly an  honest  people,  there  needs  no  attempt  to  prove,  to  persons  engaged  in  busi- 
ness in  this  country,  that  such  an  assertion  is  as  far  from  truth  as  the  distance  betwixt 
the  poles  :  every  one  who  has  been  obliged  to  employ  the  Hindoos,  has  had  the  most 
mortifying  proofs,  that,  if  the  vices  of  lying,  deceit,  dishonesty,  and  impurity,  can 
degrade  a  people,  then  the  Hindoos  have  sunk  to  the  utmost  depths  of  human  de* 
pravity.  Whole  pages  might  be  written  on  this  painful  subject,  till  the  reader  was 
perfectly  nauseated  with  the  picture  of  their  disgusting  vices.  The  complaints  of 
Europeans  are  so  frequent  and  so  loud  on  the  dishonesty  of  the  natives,  that  a  per- 
son can  seldom  go  into  the  company  of  those  who  employ  them,  without  hearing 
these  complaints.  Instead  of  its  being  true,  that  property  may  be  left  for  months 
and  years  in  safety,  (unless  it  be  committed  to  the  care  of  a  person  whose  own  pro- 
perty will  be  forfeited  if  any  thing  be  missing,)  roopees,  cloth,  or  any  thing  which 
a  native  can  easily  and  without  discovery  turn  into  money,  are  not  safe  for  a  moment, 
unless  well  secured.  Servants  scarcely  ever  make  a  bargain,  even  for  their  native 
masters,  without  securing  something  for  themselves.  Europeans  are  coijeidered  as 
fair  game,  and  he  is  esteemed  the  most  capable  who  can  defraud  them  the  most.  A 
master,  whether  native  or  European,  is  seldom  able  to  discover  the  treachery  and 
deceit  of  his  servants,  unless  they  happen  to  quarrel  among  themselves ;  and  then 
the  spirit  of  revenge,  working  in  the  minds  of  the  injured,  brings  to  ligh*  scenes  of 
villainy  which  overwhelm  the  master  with  astonishment,  and  too  often  excite  in  him 
a  perfect  hatred  of  the  native  character.  The  impurity  of  the  conversation  and 

manners  of  the  Hindoos  is  so  much  dreaded  by  Europeans,  that  they  tremble  for  the 
morals  of  their  children,  and  consider  their  removal  to  Europe,  however  painful  sucFi 
a  separation  may  be  to  the  mind  of  a  parent,  as  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  their 

ruin.  In  the  capacity  of  a  servant,  the  wife  or  widow  of  an  English  soldier  is 

considered  as  an  angel,  compared  with  a  native  woman.  Ljing  is  universally  prac- 
tised: the  author  has  never  known  a  Hindoo,  who  has  not  resorted  to  it  without 
hesitation,  whenever  he  thought  he  could  draw  the  slightest  advantage  from  it. 
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The  want  of  compassion  and  tenderness  towards  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  dying,  ig 
also  so  notorious,  that  European  trallveers  are  frequently  611ed  with  horror  at  the 
proofs  of  their  inhumanity,  merely  as  they  pass  along  the  roads,  or  navigate  the  ri« 
Ters,  in  this  country. 

As  a  Christian  minister,  the  author  hopes,  that  the  view,  given  in  this  and  the  suc- 
ceeding volume,  of  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  these  nations,  will  enhance  the 
value  of  Divine  Revelation  in  the  estimation  of  every  sincere  Christian.     Respecting 
the  correctness  of  his  statements,  he  fears  no  honest  and  thorough  investigation,  if 
made  on  the  spot. 

It  is  a  factof  the  most  cheering  nature,  that  every  examination  hitherto  made  into 
the  history,  chronology,  and  religion,  of  pagan  nations,  has  not  only  confirmed,  but 
thrown  additional  li^ht  on  the  evidences  and  doctrines  of  the  Gospel;  and  this  has 
been  eminently  the  case  as  it  respects  the  Hindoo  system,  the  last  hold  of  the  enemies 
of  revelation  ; — and  thus  the  progress  of  the  Truth  through  the  world,  like  the  path 
of  the  just,  "  shines  more  and  more  unto  perfect  day." 

That  mysterious  subject,  which  has  confounded  the  human  capacity  in  every  age, 
the  Divine  Nature,  is  so  plainly  unfolded  in  the  Gospel,  that  the  most  unlettered 
christian  is  able  to  reap  all  the  fruits  of  the  highest  knowledge,  that  is,  to  worship 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  but  in  the  Hindoo  system,  we  have  innumerable  gods,  all 
of  them  subject  to  the  discordant  passions,  which,  according  to  Krishna,  are  'the 
wombs  of  future  pain.' 

In  that  grand  and  most  interesting  concern,  our  acceptance  with  God,  the  Hindoo 
system  has  no  one  principle  which  can  pacify  the  conscience,  or  remove  the  fears  which 
a  sense  of  guilt  inspires ;  but  the  gospel  supplies  that  hope  which  becomes  "an  an- 
chor to  the  soul,  both  sure  and  stedfast." 

Relative  to  the  moral  tendency  of  the  Hindoo  system,  to  contend  for  which  some 
writers  have  iucoasiderately  entered  the  field  of  cofltroversy,  X  hope  the  perusal  of 
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the  foreffoins:  remarks,  and  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Second  Volume,  together  with 
an  impartial  examination  of  the  many  (acts  in  different  parts  of  the  work,  will  set  the 
question  for  ever  at  rest.  Suffice  it  to  say,  in  this  place,  that  a  few  scattered  pas- 
sages excepted,  in  works  never  read  nor  heard  of  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  commu- 
nity, there  is  not  a  vestige  of  real  morality  in  the  whole  of  the  Hindoo  system ;  but, 
in  its  operation  on  the  minds  of  millions,  it  adds  an  overwhelming  force  to  the  evil 
influences  to  which  men  are  exposed,  and  raises  into  a  horrid  flame  all  the  impure 
and  diabolical  passions  which  rage  in  the  human  heart. 

It  has  been  often  urged,  by  persons  to  whom  all  religions  are  alike,  that  many  no- 
minal christians  are  as  wicked  as  the  Hindoos,  if  not  far  more  so.     This  is  admitted 
as  a  painful  fact,  and  an  awful  proof  of  the  depravity  of  human  nature ;   but  let 
such  persons  consider,  that  Hindooism  has  never  made  a  single  votary  more  useful, 
more  moral,  or  more  happy,  than  he  would  have  been,  if  he  had  never  known  a  sin- 
gle dogma  of  the  shastni.  It  has  rather  done  that  which  was  charged  upon  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  Matt,  xxiii.  15.  The  Christian  Religion,  on  the  contrary,  has  turned 
millions  upon  millions  from  vice  to  virtue ;  has  made  the  most  injurious,  blessino's  to 
all,  especially  to  their  more  immediate  connections ;  has  banished  misery  from  all  its 
sinc3re  recipients,  restored  them  to  present  happiness,  and  given  them  the  hope  of 
blessedness  in  a  state  of  endless  duration.     These  benign  effects  it  has  produced  on 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  men,  and  raised  many  to  that  exalted  state  of  moral  ex- 
cellence, which  has  made  them  patterns  and  benefactors  to  the  whole  human  race. 
These  are  indisputable  facts,— to  which  we  might  add,  the  general  blessings  it  has 
diffused  over  the  whole  civilized  world;  which  owes  to  the  Gospel  whatever  it  pos- 
sesses above  the  most  savage  nations.— Finally,  let  it  be  further  considered,  that  it 
is  only  necessary  for  Hind.>f)ism  to  prevail  universally,  and  the  world  becomes  im- 
mediately covered  with  darkness,  without  a  single  ray  of  light ;  with  vice,  without  a 
vestige  ofgenuiiie  morality,  and  with  misery,  without  the  least  mixture  of  ration  aland 
pure  happiness.        L-t  Christianity,  on  the  contrary,  be  universally  embraced,  its 
spirit  imbib3d,  and  Us  precepts  obeyed,  and  wars  will  ceaseto  theends  of  the  earth 
-ignorance  and  superstition  will  be  banished— injustice  and  oppression  removed- 
jails,  chains,-aiiJ  gibbets,  rendered  unnecessary— pure  morality,  flowing  from  the 
religion  of  the  heart,  will  diffuse  universal  happiness,  and  earth  become  the  vestibule 
of heaven. 
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PART  II.       LITERATURE. 

CHAPTER  IV.    SECTION  !• 

THE  Hincloos  attribute  their  ancient  writings  to  the  gods ;  and,  for  the  origin  of  the 
T^dus^  thej  go  stiil  higher,  and  declare  them  to  have  been  from  everlasting.  Though  it 
would  be  unjust  to  withhold  the  palm  <5f  dbtinguished  merit  from  many  of  their  learn- 
ed men,  especially  when  we  consider  the  early  period  in  which  they  lived,  yet,  when  com- 
pared with  the  writers  of  modern  times,  we  are  ready  to  pity  the  weakness  of  unassisted 
reason^  even  in  individuals  in  whom  it  shone  with  the  highest  splendour. 

T  he  period  vihen  the  most  eminent  of  the  Hindoo  philosophers*  flourished,  is  still 
involved  in  much  obscurity ;  but,  the  apparent  agreement^  in  many  striking  particulars, 
between  the  Hindoo  and  the  Greek  systems  of  philosophy,  not  only  suggests  the  idea  of 
some  union  in  then*  origin,  but  strongly  pleads  for  their  belonging  to  one  age,  notwith* 
standing  the  unfathomable  antiquity  claimed  by  the  Hindoos  :  and,  after  the  reader  shall 
liave  compared  the  two  systems,  the  author  is  persuaded  he  will  not  consider  the  conjec- 
ture as  improbable,  that  Pythagoras  and  others  did  really  visit  India,  or,  that  Goutfimfi 
Tilid  Pythagoras  were  contemporaries,  or  nearly  so.  If  this  be  admitted,  it  will  follow, 
that  the  dfirshfinfis  were  written  about  five  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  aera.  The 
v^dos,  we  may  suppose,  were  not  written  many  years  before  the  darshfinns,  for  Kopilu, 
the  founder  of  the  Sankhya  sect,  was  the  grandson  of  Munoo,  the  preserver,  and  fro- 
mulgator  of  the  frst  aphorisms  of  ihevldits;  Goutrma,  the  founder  of  the  Noiyayikn 
sect,  married  the  daughter  of  Bri.mha,  the  first  male:    and  Kcnadu  and  PnlSnjuIee, 

•  Tbeftepenoi)swere€aUedMooiiee8,froinin6iifi,tokiiow;aDdofteD,GiMii€«,or,TT;e\^  ise :  thus, even  in 

the  very  names  by  in  bichtbeyvere designated,  we  fnd  the  closest  union  between  the  G ret  k  and  Hindcopbilo* 

«oi»ber8.  "  What  is  now  called  pbilosopby,  vas,"  sajs  Erntker,  "in  the  infancy  of  hiin.an  society,  called 

'Hisdcm :  the  title  of  Wiie  Men  was,  at  that  t.n.e,tTcqiiciitIy  conferred  npcn  pcrscrsvlio  had  little  claim  to 

«ucti  a  distinction." 
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the  founders  of  two  other  of  these  schools,  belonged  to  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same 
period.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  fix  upon  an  epoch,  in  the  most  interesting  period  of 
Hindoo  history,  which  is  not  only  rendered  probable  by  the  accordance  of Jtwo  philo- 
sophical systems,  but  by  all  the  chronological  data  to  be  gathered  from  the  scattered 
fragments  of  history  found  in  the  pooraniis. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  oiFer  to  the  reader  some  account  of  the  Hindoo  Philoso* 
phers,  and  a  summary  of  their  Opinions  ;  and,  in  the  succeeding  chapter,  to  give  Trans* 
lations  from  their  most  important  works,  or  Abridgments  of  their  contents. 


SECTION  II. 
Of  the  Hindoo  Philosophers;  and  their  Opinions^ 

ft  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  Hindoo  writers  afford  us  no  particulars  of  the  domes* 
tic  history  of  their  sages  ;  though  they  give  us  their  philosophical  opinions,  the  names, 
of  their  wives  and  children,  and  of  tlie  places  where  their  hermitages  were  situated.  It  is 
true,  the  lives  of  men  so  secluded  from  the  world  could  not  have  supplied  many  mate« 
rials  for  history ;  but  there  must  have  been  various  interesting  occurrences,  even  in  the 
forests  or  convents-  where  they  resided,  and  in  their  occasional  intercourse  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  kings,  their  patrons,  which  would  have  given  a  peculiar  interest  to 
such  memoirs :  but  here,  as  in  their  political  history,  we  meet  with  nothing  that  can  throw 
light  on  the  periods  in  which  they  lived,  nor  on  thoseieamed  disputations  in  which  we 
know  they  were  engaged**      We  are,  however,  under  great  obligations  to  these  histo- 
rians, for  pointing  out  so  clearly  the  subjects  which  engaged  the  enquiries  of  these  phi« 
losophers — that  is,  the  divine  nature,  the  evidences  of  truth,  the  origin  (f  things,  the  na* 
tare  of  the  different  forms  of  matter,  and  the  methods  of  obtaining  rt^umon  to  the  soul 
of  the  world.   It  will  not  escape  the  recollection  of  the  reader,  that  these  were  the  very 
subjects  so  constantly  discussed  in  the  Grecian  schools;   and  he  will  no  doubt  be  still 
more  struck  with  these  coincidences,  when  he  reads  the  Introductory  Remarks,  and 
goes  over  the  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  succeeding  pages.   These  subjects  of  enquiry, 

*  These  dtspntes,  as  described  by  the  poaranic  writers,  were  equally  Tiolent  with  those  of  the  dialectift 
philosophers,  and  were  maiutamed  by  "  idle  quibbles,  jejune  reasoning^s,  and  imposing  sophisms,*'  like 
those  of  the  Greeks. 
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it  must  be  confessed,  lay  at  tbe  foundation  of  all  that  was  interestingf  to  them  in  those 
dark  ages,  but  by  the  Hindoo  ascetics  they  were  discussed  in  a  manner  so  metaphy- 
sical, that  only  minds  equally  abstracted  with  theirs  could  be  interested  in  them  ;  and 
this  was  very  much  the  case  with  some  of  the  Greeks,  especially  on  points  which  re- 
lated  to  the  divine  nature,  and  the  origin  of  the  universe.* 

A  modern  writer  has  given  the  following  concise  summary  of  the  Greek  philosophy, 
as  taught  by  its  most  celebrated  sages,  and  the  author  here  inserts  it,  to  assist  his 
readers  in  a  comparison  of  the  two  systems. 

«*Like  Socrates,  Plato  believed  in  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being,  without  begin- 
ning or  end,  but  asserted  at  the  same  time  the  eternity  of  matter.     He  taught,  that 
the  elements  being  mixed  together  in  chaos,  were,  by  the  will  of  God,  separated,  re- 
duced  into  order,  and  that  thus  the  world  was  formed ;  that  God  infused  into  matter 
a  portion  of  his  divine  spirit,   whicji  animates  and  moves  it ;   and  that  he  committed 
the  care  of  this  world,  and  the  creation  of  mankind,  to  beings  who  are  constantly  sub- 
ject to  his  will.       It  was  further  his  opinion,  that  mankind  have  two  souls,  of  sepa- 
rate and  different  natures^  the  one  corruptible,  the  other  immortal ;  that  the  latter  is 
a  portion  of  the  divine  spirit,  resides  in  the  brain,  and  is  the  source  of  reason ;  that 
the  former,  the  mortal  soul,  is  divided  into  two  portions,  one  of  which,  residing  in  the 
heart,  produces  passion  and  desires ;   the  other,  between  the  diaphragm  and  navel, 
governs  the  animal  functions  of  life;  that  the  mortal  soul  ceases  to  exist  with  the 
life  of  the  body,  but  that  the  divine  soul,  no  longer  clogged  by  its  union  with  matter, 
continues  its  existence,  either  in  a  state  of  happiness  or  of  punishment.        That  the 
souls  of  the  virtuous,  of  those  whose  actions  are  guided  by  their  reason,  return  after 
death  into  the  source  from  whence  they  flowed;   while  the  souls  of  those  who  sub- 
mitted to  the  government  of  the  passions,  after  being  for  a  certain  time  confined  to 
a  place  destined  for  their  reception,  are  sent  back  to  earth,  to  animate  other  bodies. 

ft 

^'  Aristotle  has  by  some  been  charged  with  atheism,  but  I  am  at  a  loss  upon  what 

♦  "  Natare  and  its  origio  was  the  highest  object  of  stody  of  the  Pythagorean  schools.'*  The  aaUior  is  indeb^ 
ed  (o  Dr.  £ofield'8  Abridgment  of  Bracfcer  for  this  and  most  of  the  notes  in  thii  chapter. 
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grounds,  as  a  firm  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  is  clearly  asserted  bj 
him,  and  not  any  where  contradicted.    He  taught,  that  the  universe  and  motion  are 
eternal,  having  for  ever  existed,  and  being  without  end ;  and  although  this  world 
may  have  undergone,  and  be  still  subject  to,  convulsions  arising  from  extraordina- 
ry causes,  yet  motion,  being  regukir  in  its  operation,  brings  back  the  elements  into 
their  proper  relative  situations,  and  preserves  the  whole ;   that  even  these  convul- 
sions have  their  source  in  nature  :   that  the  idea  of  a  chaosy  or  the  existence  of  the 
elements  without  form  or  order,  is  contrary  to  her  laws,  which  we  every  where  see 
established,  and  which,  constantly  guiding  the  principle  of  motion,  must  from  eter- 
nity have  produced,  and  to  eternity  preserve,  the  present  harmony  of  the  world.  In 
every  thing,  we  are  able  to  discover  a  train  of  motive  principles,  an  uninterrupted 
chain  of  causes  and  effects  :  and  that  as  nothing  can  happen  without  a  cause,  the  word 
accident  is  an  unmeaning  expression,  employed  in  speaking  of  effects,  of  whose  causes 
we  are  ignorant.  That  in  following  this  chain  we  are  led  up  to  the  primitive  cause, 
the  Supreme  Being,  the  universal  soul,  who,  as  the  will  moves  the  body,  moves  the 
whole  system  of  the  universe.  Upon  these  principles,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  sup- 
pose the  souls  of  mankind  to  be  portions  or  emanations  of  the  divine  spirit,  which 
at  death  quit  the  body,  and,  like  a  drop  of  water,  falling  into  the  ocean,  are  absorb- 
ed in  the  divinity.         Though  he  therefore  taught  the  immortality  of  human  souls, 
yet,  as  he  did  not  suppose  them  to  exist  individually,  he  consequently  denied  a  fu- 
ture state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  ^  Of  all  things,'  says  he,  ^  the  most  terrible 
is  death^  after  which,  we  have  neither  to  hope  for  good,  nor  to  dread  evil.' 

^^  Zeno^  of  Cyprus,  taught,  that  throughout  nature  there  are  two  eternal  quali- 
ties ;  the  one  active,  the  other  passive.  l*hat  the  former  is  a  pure  and  subtle  aether, 
the  divine  spirit,  and  that  the  latter  is  in  itself  entirely  inert,  ilntil  united  with  the 
active  principle;  that  the  divine  spirit,  actinn^  upon  matter,  produced  fire,  air,  wa- 
ter, and  earth;  or  separated  the  elements  from  each  other ;  that  it  cannot  however 
be  said,  that  God  created  the  world  by  a  voluntary  determination,  but  by  the  effect 
of  established  principles,  which  have  ever  existed  and  will  for  e vi^r  continue.  Yet,  as 
the  divine  Spirit  is  the  efficient  principle,  the  world  could  neither  have  been  form- 
ed nor  preserved  without  him;  all  nature  being  moved  and  condacted  by  him,  while 
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DothiDg  can  move  or  affect  him.  Matter  may  be  divided,  measured,  calculated,  and 
formed  into  innumerable  shapes;  but  the  divine  spirit  is  indivisible,  infinite,  un- 
changeable, and  omnipresent.  He  supposed  the  universe,  comprehendmg  matter  and 
space,  to  be  without  bounds;  but  that  the  world  is  confined  to  certain  limits,  and  is 
suspended  in  infinite  space ;  that  the  seeds  of  things  existed  in  the  primitive  ele- 
ments, and  that  bj  means  of  the  efficient  principle  they  were  brought  forward  and 
animated ;  that  mankind  come  into  the  world  without  any  innate  ideas,  the  mind 
being  like  a  smooth  surface,  upon  which  the  objects  of  nature  are  gradually  engraven 
by  means  ofthe  senses ;  that  the  soul  of  man,  being  a  portion  of  the  universal  soul^ 
returns,  after  death,  to  its  first  source,  where  it  will  remain  until  the  destruction 
of  the  world,  a  period  at  which  the  elements,  being  once  more  confounded,  will 

again  be  restored  to  their  present  state  of  order  and  harmony.'' 

The  reader  who  shall  carefully  peruse  these  remarks,  and  compare  them  with  the 
opinions  ofthe  Hindoo  ascetics,  hereafter  given,  cannot  fail  of  being  astonished  at 
the  amazing  agreement  betwixt  the  schools  of  Greece  and  India. 

SECTION  III. 

Swat/Umb/iooDUj  or  Munoo. 

This  sage  is  known  in  the  pooranus  ^s  the  son  of  Brnmha,  and  one  of  the  progeni- 
tors of  mankind.  He  is  also  co^mplimented  as  the  preserver  ofthe  v^dus  at  the  time 
of  the  Hindoo  deluge,  and  as  having  given  an  abstract  ofthe  contents  of  these  books 
in  the  work  known  by  his  name,  and  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones.  It  does  not 
appear  improbable,  that  during  the  life  of  Mnnoo,  certain  works  were  written,  per- 
haps from  tradition,  which,  after  many  additions,  were  called  the  vida^  or  shrootee^ 
*^  that  which  has  been  heard."  Perhaps  Manoohim5;eIf,  and  Ularka  and  Marknndeyo,* 
are  to  be  considered  as  the  authors  ofthe  original  aphorisms  ofthe  v^du;  or,  if  not 
the  authors,  the  compilers,  from  tradition,  of  what  then  existed  of  these  books;  for^ 
we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  the  vedus  were  all  compiled  at  one  period;  some  ofthe 
writfrs  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ramu^  and  others  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  race 
ofthe  moon. 

•  See  page  6. 
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SECTION  IV. 

Kopilu. 

This  sage,  the  grandsoa  of  Mnnoo,  was  the  founder  of  the  Sankhyu  sect,  the  au- 
thor of  the  original  aphorisms  to  which  the  sect  appeals,  and  is  mentioned  in  several 
works,  as  the  most  eminent  of  all  the  ascetics,  knowing  things  past,  present,  and  to 
come,  and,  in  fact,  as  able  to  accomplish  whatever  lie  wished.*  The  Shree-bhagiivutu 
speaks  of  him  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishuoo,  and  declares,  that  his  appearance  on  earth 
was  to  lead  mankind  to  future  happiness,  by  teaching  the  doctrines  of  that  school  of 
philosophy  of  which  he  was  the  founder.  The  Piidmri  poorann  says,  that  his  father, 
Karmadn,  TiCas  one  of  the  progenitors  of  mankind;  that  his  mother,  Devu-hootee,  was 
the  daughter  of  Swayambhoovu  ;  that  Kopil'i  was  born  at  Pooskurfi,  and  lived  at  . 
Gnnga-sagora,  and  that  he  was  of  a  dark  complexion,  and  wore  yellow  garments. — 
The  Kopila  silnghita  is  ascribed  to  his  pen. 

Kopilu's  opinions  appear  to  approach  very  near  to  Bouddhism  :  he  taught,  that  God 
exists  in  a  state  wholly  distinct  from  the  universe,  as  the  water  on  the  leaf  of  the  water- 
lily;  or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  that  his  nature  and  existence  are  inscrutable;  that  he 
has  nothing  to  do  with  creatures,  nor  they  withliim.  In  some  parts  of  his  writings,  he 
denies  the  divine  existence  altogether;  and,  indeed,  one  of  his  aphorisms  is,  '^  There 

is  no  God."  He  called  the  universe  the  work  of  nature,  as  being  possessed  of  the  three 
qualities  which  give  rise  to  divine  wisdom,  to  activity,  and  to  stupidity.  He  declar- 
ed, that  nature  was  undefinable,  uncreated,  destitute  of  life,  and  liable  to  dissolution. 
In  reply  to  the  question,  how  that  which  is  destitute  of  life  can  give  rise  to  creatures, 
he  referred  to  the  spider's  web  spun  from  its  own  bowels,  to  the  fall  of  inanimate  bo- 
dies, to  the  production  of  milk  in  the  udder  of  the  cow,  &c.  He  considered  nature 
as  the  root  or  origin  of  the  universe,  because  every  thing  proceeded  from  it,  or  was 
to  be  traced  to  it ;  and  that  beyond  it  nothing  was  discoverable.  Nature,  he  said^ 
was  indescribable,  because  none  of  the  senses  could  comprehend  it,  and  yet|  that  it 

•  He  ii  said  to  have  redaced  to  asbei  tbe  ^,000  sons  of  kiof  SagQrG. 
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was  one,  under  different  forms;  as  time,  space,  &c.  are  one,  though  they  have  many 
divisions ;  that  there  was  in  nature  a  property  which  he  called  Greatness,  from  which 
arose  pride,  or  consciousness  of  separate  existence,  or  appropriation  ;*  from  the  lat- 
ter quality,  spring  water,  fire,  air,  and  space,  or  the  primary  atoms ;  and  he  de- 
scribed these  elements  combined  as  forming  a  pattern,  or  archetype,  from  which  the 
visible  universe  was  formed. t  Pride,  the  primary  elements,  and  the  eleven  organs 
he  taught,  were  not  essential  properties,  but  modifications  of  nature. 

After  defining  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  members  of  the  body,  he 
spoke  of  an  undefined  power,  inherent  in  the  different  parts  of  the  human  system,  and 
necessary  to  their  effective  use,  which  he  called  an  emanation  from  nature.  He  con- 
sidered man  as  composed  of  matter  and  spirit,  and  affirmed,  that  the  active  power 
enjoys  or  'suffer-;,  but  remains  wholly  separate  from  the  passive  power,  as  a  mere 
spectator  of  its  operations,  or  as  a  person  blind.  He  compared  the  passive  to  a  lump 
of  inanimate  matter^  and  yet  affirmed,  that  nature  was  the  source  of  life. 

Kopilii  further  taught,  that  we  derive  our  proofs  of  the  truth  of  facts  from  the 
senses,  from  inference,  and  from  testimony,  or  revelation ;  that  we  know  nothing  of 
God  but  by  inference.  He  made  no  distinction  betwixt  the  soul  and  the  animal  spirit, 
but  declared,  that  when  the  soul  became  united  to  matter,  it  was  absorbed  in  animal 
cares  and  pleasures^  He  said,  happiness  arose  from  the  quality  leading  to  truth; 
that  the  quality  giving  rise  to  activity  or  restlessness,  inclines  the  person  to  seek  his 
happiness  among  the  objects  of  sense,  and  produces  sorrow,  and  from  that  leading  to 

*  The  bramhuDs  explain  ihis,  as  (be  desire  to  increase,  or  to  become  ffreat,  or  to  possess. 

i  '^loteUigible  numbers,'*  said  Pythagoras,  "  are  those  which  subsisted  in  thedivine  mind  before  all  thlngs,from 
which  every  thing  hath  received  its  form,  and  which  always  remain  immutably  the  same.  It  Is  ihe  model,  or 
archetype,  after  which  the  world,  in  all  its  parts,  is  framed." 

t  '*  Plato  appears  to  have  taught,  that  the  soul  of  man  is  derived  by  emanation  from  God ;  bnt  that  this  ema« 
nation  was  not  immediate,  but  through  the  intervention  of  the  soul  of  the  world,  which  was  itself  debased  by 
some  material  admixture  ;  and  consequently,  that  the  human  soul,  receding  farther  from  the  first  intelligence, 
is  inferior  in  perfection  to  the  soul  of  the  world.  The  relation  which  the  bnman  soul,  in, its  original  coo4iita- 
tion,  bears  to  matter,  Plato  appears  to  have  considered  as  the  source  of  moral  evil.  Since  the  soul  of  the  norld, 
by  partaking  of  matter,  has  within  itself  the  seeds  of  evil,  he  inferred,  that  this  must  be  the  case  still  more  with 
retpect  to  the  soul  of  man." 
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darkness,  insensibility.  The  first  quality  led  to  emancipation ;  the  second,  to  tem- 
porary happiness  in  the  heavens  of  the  gods,  and  the  third,  to  misery.  Exemption 
from  fiiture  birth  can  be  obtained  only  by  a  person's  entirely  fireeing  himself  from  all 
attachment  to  sensible  objects.*  Space,  he  taught,  arose  from  sound ;  air,  from 

sound  and  contact;  fire,  firom  sound,  contact,  and  colour;  water,  from  sound,  contact, 
colour,  and  flavour;  earth,  from  sound,  contact,  colour,  flavour,  and  odour. 


SECTION  V. 

GoutSmii. 

This  is  the  founder  of  the  Noiyayiku  sect.        From  the  Ramaynna,  and  the  poo- 
ranas,  we  learn,  that  he  was  born  at  Himalnyu,  about  the  time  of  Ramn,  that  is,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  tr£ta  yooga ;   that  his  father's  name  was  Deergha-toma;   that 
he  married  Uhulya,  the  daughter  of  Brnmha,  and  afterwards  cursed  her  for  criminal 
conversation  with  Indrn,  the  king  of  the  gods ;  that  his  dress  was  that  of  a  very  au- 
stere ascetic,  and  that  all  his  hair  had  fallen  from  his  body,  through  age,  and  expo- 
sure to  the  elements.       His  son,  ShatanQndu,  was  priest  to  Januku,  king  of  Mit'hila, 
the  father  of  SeSta.    .    From  this  account,  we  see  what  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  the  pooranas :  these  works  assure  us,  that  Goutamn,  though  he  lived  in  the  second, 
or  silver  age,  married  a  daughter  of  Brumha;  but  they  meet  the  objection  arising 
from  this  anachronism,  by  affirming,  that  all  the  sages  live  through  the  four  yoogos. 
According  to  the  same  authority,  Goutomu  lived  as  an  ascetic,  first,  at  Pruyagn ;  next 
in  a  forest  at  Mit'hila,  and  that,  after  the  repudiation  of  his  wife,  he  retired  to  mount 
Himalnyu.   His  chief  disciples  were  Kanaydnu  and  Jabalee ;  to  the  former  of  whom  is 
attributed  a  chapter  of  the  rig  veda,  which  goes  by  his  name  ;  and  the  latter  was  a 
student  with  Goutomu  at  the  time  Uamil  retired  from  the  court  of  bis  father,  and  be- 
came an  ascetic ;  he  was  sent  by  Goutomu  to  forbid  Kama's  embracing  such  a  life. 

Goutnmn  wrote  a  work  caUed  NyayS,  the  aphorisms  of  which  are  still  preserved, 
though  not  much  studied.        He  also  wrote  the  law  treatise  which  bears  his  name. 

•  The  Sfoics  taught,  that  "  the  tnm  of  a  man's  doty  with  respect  to  himself,  is,  to  fiihdue  his  pantOM^ 
that  in  proportion  as  we  approach  towards  a  state  of  apathy  we  advance  towards  perfectioa.'* 
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He  was  followed  by  Vatsjajana,  who  wrote  a  comment  on  the  Nyayo.  At  the  dose 
of  the  dwapara  yoogn,  Galava  wrote  a  comment  on  both  these  writers,  and,  during 
the  time  of  the  Bonddbo  kings,  Oodayanachaiya  is  said  to  have  collected  into  a  small 
treatise  what  had  been  before  written.  After  thedeath  of  the  last  writer,  Bachnspatee- 
mishra  wrote  a  comment  on  the  worlts  of  his  predecessors ;  and,  two  or  three  gene- 
rations afterwards,  Grang^shfi  wrote  the  Tattwn-chinta-mnnee,  the  work  which  is  read 
now  by  the  pnndits  of  this  school  throughout  Bengal.  Numerous  comments  have  been 
written  on  the  work  of  Gungeshci,  but  in  Bengal  that  of  Shiromnnee,  the  scholar  of 
Vasoo-d^vu-sarvvu-bhouma,  of  Nndeeya,  is  almost  exclusively  studied.*  Shiromnnee 
also  enjoyed  (he  instructions  of  P^kshQ-dhD^^-nlil^hru,  a  learned  man  of  Janoku-pooru. 
The  famous  Choitunyu  was  his  fellow  student  at  Nadee^a.  Many  comments  have 
been  written  on  the  work  of  Shiromunee,  but  those  of  Jugndecsha  and  Gadadhorn 
are  chiefly  consulted  by  students  in  Bengal. 

Goutnmo  taught,  that  God  is  the  Great  or  Excellent  Spirit,  whose  nature  has  been 
defined,  in  various  ways,  by  the  philosophers  of  the  different  schools;  that  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  things  is  to  be  obtained  by  proofs  discernible  by  the  senses,  by  infer- 
ence, by  comparison,  and  by  sensible  signs,  or  words ;  and  these  modes  of  proof  he 
applied  to  things ;  the  qualities  of  things  ;  work,  or  motion ;  kinds ;  divisions,  or  parts ; 
and  absence.  Inthings^  he  comprised  matter,t  water,t  light,tair,  space,  time,  regi- 
ons, animal  spirit,  the  Great  Spirit,  and  mind.  Under  the  head  lightj  he  introduced 
eleven  subdivisions ;  under  that  respecting  mV,  nine ;  under  space^  six  ;  under  the  two 
next  heads,  five  each  ;  and  under  the  two  last,  eight.  He  taught,  that  God  is  capa- 
ble of  unity ;  of  separation  ;  of  beins;  multiplied  ;  of  assigned  dimensions  ;  that  he  is 
possessed  of  wisdom,  desire,  and  thought.  The  capacities  and  feelings  which  he 
ascribed  to  the  animal  spirit,  were,  wisdom,  joy,  sorrow,  desire,  envy,  anxiety,  nu- 
merical increase,  definition,  separation,  union,  disjunction,  vice,  and  virtue.   To  the 

*  I  oii|rht  to  me ntioD  another  cnminf  d<  tcnrcelv  leas  popular,  that  of  Mfit'hoora-Dal'htt,  one  of  Sliiron>tnrf '• 
•cbolars;  and  atniall  compilatioo  bj  Vi«hivft-Barhft-»lddh«o(6,  given  as  tbe  iub»taDce,  or  outlines  of  ihe  Nui^a- 
ylki  philosophy.    This  small  work  has  likewise  met  iviih  a  comiuentatory  whose  name  1  hafe  noi  beard. 

f  Under  each  of  these  Uiree  heads  be  made  fonrieen  snbdivibioos. 

Cc 
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uaderstanding  he  ascribed  the  capacity  of  discerning  first  and  second  causes,  and  the 
final  end  of  things ;  the  property  of  unity  and  numerical  increase,  definition,  separa- 
tion, union,  disjunction,  and  velocity.  Under  the  head  oiqualitiesj  he  included  colours ; , 
tastes,  six ;  sorts ;  kinds,  two ;  scents,  touch,  numbers,  measures,  distance,  union,  se- 
paration, bulk,  wisdom,  joy,  sorrow,  desire,  envy,  carefulness,  heaviness,  liquidness, 
affection,  natural  order,  merit,  demerit,  sound.  By  work  or  motion^  he  understood, 
ascending,  descending,  desiring,  stretching,  going.  Of  sorls^  he  made  two  divisi* 
ons,  the  great  and  the  small.  Under  the  head  divisions^  or  partSy  he  made  no  sepa- 
rate distinctions.  Under  absence,  he  placed  four  divisions,  as  distance,  the  absence 
of  previous  existence,  destruction,  non-existence.  Under  the  head  of  wisdom,  he 
made  three  divisions :  certain  knowledge,  uncertain,  and  error  :  these  he  again  sub- 
divided. He  likewise  taught  his  disciples,  that  space,  time,  region,  kind,  the  human 
sou),  the  Great  Spirit,  and  primary  atoms,  were  eternal.*  He  divided  sounds  into  two 
kinds,  that  of  the  voice,  and  all  other  sounds  ;  and  taught,  that  significant  sounds,  as 
gutturals  and  palatals,  proceed  from  those  parts  which  receive  a  stroke  in  the  act  of 
pronunciation.  He  also  described  sound  in  its  formation,  continuance,  and  extinc- 
tion ;  and  declared  that  all  sounds  are  to  be  ascribed  to  air.  Respecting  colours,  he 
opposed  those  who  maintain,  that  they  are  derived  from  the  process  through  which 
things  of  various  colours  pass,  as  an  earthen  pot  becomes  red  in  burning,  &c.  He 
further  taught,  that,  the  primary  atoms  excepted,  all  material  things  were  open  to 
the  senses ;  that  material  things  were  destroyed  in  three  ways  :  first,  by  water,  during^ 
the  night  of  Brumha;  secondly,  by  pestilence,  famine,  war,  and  other  extraordinary 
methods;  thirdly,  when  all  sentient  beings  obtain  absorption  in  Brumhn.  In  this 
manner,  GoutanifT  proceeded  through  the  divisions  already  mentioned,  with  their 
subdivisions,  defining  the  nature  of  things  according  to  the  logical  rules  he  prescrib- 
ed to  himself. 

On  the  subject  of  creation,  Goutumu  taught,  that  God,  being  possessed  of  eight 
qualities,  or  dispositions  existing  eternally  within  himself,   manifested  himself  as  a 

*  ''  AH  bodies,  sa)s  Epicurus,  consist  of  parts,  of  which  Uiey  are  composed,  and  into  \^hich  (bejr  may  be  re- 
solved ;  and  these  parts  are  either  simple  principles,  or  may  be  resolved  into  such.  These  first  principles,  or  sin- 
pie  atofflSy  are  divisible  by  no  force,  aod  therefore  must  be  immutable/* 
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bodj  of  light;*  and  that  from  hence  the  primary  atoms  issued;  that  the  creator  next 
gave  existence  to  Hiranju*garbha,  the  first  form  or  pattern  of  things,  and,  having 
formed  vice  and  virtue,  directed  this  imagined  being  to  create  things  agreeablj  to  this 
modeLt  After  this,  Hiranya-garbhu,  in  union  with  these  qualities,  taking  the  pri« 
marj  atoms,  formed  the  universe ;  and  Bramha  uttered  the  v^dns.  According  to 
the  divine  appointment,  men  are  born  subject  to  time,  place,  vice  and  virtue. 

He  directed  the  person  who  wishes  for  supreme  happiness,  first,  to  seek  wisdom, 
by  rejecting  what  is  doubtful;  by  ascertaining  what  is  capable  of  proof,  and  what 
is  certain,  particularly  respecting  divine  objects ;  what  belongs  to  the  senses ;  to  com- 
parison ;  to  the  reason  of  things ;  to  proofs  from  the  nature  of  things  ;  to  the  insepar- 
able nature  of  things ;  to  that  which  is  not  doubtful ;  to  that  which  contains  difficulties ; 
to  that  which  is  capable  of  dispute ;  to  that  in  the  proofs  of  which  there  are  faults ; 
to  make  himself  master  of  what  is  unanswerable;  to  ascertain  the  distinctions  of 
things  ;  and  to  learn  how  to  expose  errors.  He  must  then  extinguish  in  himself  all 
sorrow^  [the  causes  of]  birth,  vice,  and  false  wisdom ;  he  must  listen  to  discourses 
on  God,  and  fix  them  indelibly  in  his  mind ;  and  in  this  manner  he  will  obtain  eman- 
cipafien,  consisting  in  the  eternal  extinction  of  all  sorrow. 

-•  **  WU6  retpect  to  God,  P^thaforas  appears  to  hate  tanght,  that  In  sobitanee  lie  fs  similar  to  lii^liC."  ".  Ac- 
cording to  Zoroaster,  the  boman  soni  Is  a  particle  of  divine  lig^ht,  which  will  retorn  to  its  source,  and  partake 
of  its  immortality;  and  matter  is  the  last  or  most  distant  emanation  from  the  first  soorce  of  being,  which,  on  ac- 
connt  of  its  distance  from  the  fountain  of  light,  becomes  opaque  and  inert,  and  whilst  it  remains  in  this  state  is 
the  cause  of  evil;  but,  being  gradually  refined,  it  will  at  length  return  to  the  fountain  whence  it  flowed." 

f  "  God,  that  be  might  form  a  perfect  world,  followed  that  eternal  pattern,  which  remains  immutable."  "  By 
ideas,  Plato  appears  to  have  meant  patterns,  or  archetypes,  subsisting  by  themsel  ves,  as  real  beings,  in  the  Divine 
Reason,  as  in  their  original  and  eternal  region,  and  issuing  thence  to  give  form  to  sensible  things,  and  to  become 
objects  of  contemplation  and  science  to  rational  beings.  It  is  die  doctrine  of  the  Tinnens,  that  the  Reason  of 
God  comprehenfis  ezemplan  of  all  things,  and  that  this  Reason  Is  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  things."  "  The 
ecemplai,"  says  Seneca,  **  Is  not  the  eflcieDtcaaie  of  ^latare,  bat  an  ioitrument  necessary  to  the  canM." 

C  c  2 
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SECTION  VI. 

Pmnjulee. 

The  Roodra-Jamulu,  the  Vrihiinnandee-k^shwurn,  and  the  Padma  poorano,  supplj 
some  information  respecting  this  sage,  to  whom  the  Patnnjala  school  ofphilosophj 
owes  its  origin,  and  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  civil  and  canon  law.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  born  in  Ilavritu-varshri,  where  his  father  Ungira  and  his  mother  Satee  resided| 
and  that  immediately  on  his  birth  he  made  known  things  past,  present,  and  future. 
He  married  Loloopa,  whom  he  found  on  the  north  of  Soomeroo,  in  the  hollow  of  a 
vutQ  tree,  and  is  said  to  have  lived  as  a  mendicant  to  a  great  age.  Being  insulted 
bj  the  inhabitants  of  Bhoga-bhandaru,  while  engaged  in  religious  austerities,  he  re- 
duced them  to  ashes  by  fire  from  his  mouth. 

He  taught,  that  the  Divine  Spirit  and  the  soul  of  man  were  distinct ;  that  the  for- 
mer was  free  from  passion,  but  not  the  latter;  that  God  was  possessed  of  form,  or,  was 

to  be  seen  by  the  yogee  ;  that  he  is  placable,  glorious,  the  creator,  preserver,  and 
the  regenerator  of  all  things;  that  t'le  universe  first  arose  from  his  will  or  com* 
mand,  aiid  that  he  infused  into  the  system  a  power  of  perpetual  progression  ;  that 
the  truth  of  things  was  discoverable  by  the  senses,  by  experience,  comparison,  and  re- 
velation;  that  some  material  things  were  unchangeable,  and  others  changeable ;  and 
that  the  latter  pass  through  six  changes,  as  birth,  increase,  &c.;  that  every  thing 
arose  from  five  elements^  fire,  water,  &c. ;  that  knowledge  is  of  five  sorts,  certain, 
uncertain,  &c. ;  that  there  are  five  kinds  of  men  :  those  who  are  governed  by  their 
passions,  the  wrathful,  the  benevolent,  the  pious,  and  those  who  are  freed  from  world- 
ly attachiyents ;  that  emancipation  is  to  be  obtained  by  yogn,  that  is,  by  perfect  ab- 
straction of  mind.* 

*  Pythagoras  taaght  that,  <<  in  (he  pursuit  of  wisdom,  the  atmostcare  mnst  be  taken  to  raise  the  mind  above 
the  dominion  of  the  passions,  and  the  infloeBceof  sensible  objects,  and  to  disengage  it  from  all  corporeal  impra- 
sions,  that  it  may  be  inured  to  conferse  with  itself,  and  to  contemplate  things  spiritaal  and  divine.  Cooteoi- 
plative  wisdom  cannot  be  completely  attained,  without  a  total  abstraction  from  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life." 


J 
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SECTION  Vll. 

K&nad&f 

The  founder  of  the  Voisheshiktl  school,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  same  age  with  Gou- 
tama.  According  to  the  Rig  v^da,  he  was  a  tall  man,  with  a  grey  beard,  his  hair  tied 
round  his  head  like  a  turban,  and  his  whole  body  withered  with  age  and  religious 
austerities.  His  father  received  the  name  Yfedo-shira,  or,  he  who  carried  the  vedo 
on  his  heady  on  account  of  the  great  regard  he  shewed  to  these  works.  He  lived  as 
an  anchorite  upon  mount  NeBlii:  his  disciple  Moodgolu  was  a  very4earned  ascetic, 
whose  posterity  became  so  numerous,  that  even  to  this  day  many  bramhans  are  known 
as  the  descendants  of  MoodgulQ.^ 

The  Podmu  pooranu  speaks  of  him  as  a  most  devout  ascetic,  living  on  almost  in- 
visible particles  of  grain.  When  his  austere  devotions  had  drawn  Vishnoo  from 
heaven,  to  ask  him  to  solicit  some  blessing,  be  informed  the  god,  that  he  had  only  one 
favour  to  ask,  which  was,  that  he  might  have  eyes  in  his  feet,  that  he  might  not 
stumble  on  the  road,  but  that,  even  in  his  pilgrimages,  with  his  eyes  closed,  he  might 
continue  to  meditate  on  Vishnoo. 

Kfinadii  taught,  that  the  visible  form  of  God  was  light ;  that  when  the  desire  of 
creation  arose  in  the  divine  mind,  he  first  gave  existence  to  water,  and  then  to  innu- 
merable worlds,  floating  on  the  waters  like  the  mundane  egg ;  that  in  these  primeval 
eggs  water  was  contained,  on  which  lay  Vishnoo,  and  from  whose  navel  issued  a  lotos, 
in  which  Brnmha  was  born;  that  Bramha,  receiving  instructions  from  God,  created 
the  world,  first  from  his  mind,  and  then  with  the  primary  atoms ;  that  spirit  and  ani- 
mal life  were  separate  subsistences. 

In  his  aphorisms,  he  first  explains  the  nature  of  religion;  then  arranges  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  universe ;  and  lastly,  gives  a  discourse  on  the  divine^  nature,  which 

•  One  of  these  descendants,  Mooraree-miuhrft,  who  died  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yean  sfo,  is  famed  as 
a  poet  5  and  to  him  are  attributed  a  comment  on  a  work  of  Shaviira,  one  of  the  MeemaDgsa  writen  j  and  an  epic 
poem  fooaded  on  the  story  of  the  Ramay  ikn&. 
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hedivides  into  three  heads,  that  God  is  essentially  possessed  of  wisdom,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  comprise  the  whole  of  his  nature,  that  he  is  the  ever  blessed,  and  in  all 
his  works  irresistible.  Emancipation  from  matter,  he  held,  was  connected  with  com- 
plete deliverance  from  sorrow. 

SECTION  VIII. 

V6du'  VyasU. 

Of  the  birth  of  this  wonderful  man,  who  divided  the  v£du  into  distinct  parts,  wrote 
the  eighteen  pooranas,  the  eighteen  oopa-pooranns,  the  Kulkee  pooraun,  the  Mnha- 
BhaguvQtif,  the  DeveS-Bhagavuta,  the  Ekamrii  poorann,  the  V^danta  dOrshfinn,  and 
founded  the  V^danta  sect,  an  account  is  given  by  himself  in  the  Mohabharnta :  but, 
being  very  indelicate,  it  is  suppressed  in  this  edition.  Having  been  born  on  an  is- 
land, or  rather  a  sand  bank  of  the  river  Yamooha,  he  received  the  name  Dwoi- 
payunn ;  having  resided  in  a  forest  of  Viidiirees,  he  was  called  Vadarayunu,  and  as 
he  arranged  the  v6dns,  he  became  known  by  the  name  now  commonly  given  to  him, 
y^dii-Vyasa.  It  is  said,  that  he  was  very  tall,  and  of  a  dark  complexion;  that  he 
wore  a  tyger's  skin,  and  that  his  hair,  tied  round  his  head  like  a  turban,  was  changed 
into  the  colour  of  gold  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  By  his  wife  Shookee  he  had  one  son, 
Shooka-deva. 

It  is  said,  that  Yeda-Vyasn  obtained  his  knowledge  of  the  v6dus  and  pooranos  by 
the  iavour  of  Vishnoo,  without  study  ;  that  he  wrote  the  Shrei-Bhagovutij  from  the 
instructions  of  Naradtt ;  that  he  communicated  to  Poilu,  one  of  bis  disciples,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Rig  vedo,  and  that  Poila  published  it  to  the  world ;  that  he  communicated 
to  Joiminee  the  Samo  v6d5;  to  Voishumpayumi,  the  YQjoor  v6da,  and  to  Soomuntoo, 
a  descendant  of  Ungira,  the  Ut'horva*  v6da ;  that  he  taught  the  pooranas,  and  the 
Mahabharatn,  to  Lomu-hiirshanij,  who  became  the  instructor  of  his  own  son  Sootii; 
and  that  Sootn  read  these  works  to  60,000  sages  in  the  forest  Noimisha. 

The  opinions  of  this  philosopher  are  to  be  seen  in  the  works  of  the  Y^danta  sect 
He  taught,  that  the  best  idea  we  can  form  of  God  is,  that  he  is  light,  or  glory.      At 
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the  same  time  he  maintained^  that  God  was  a  spirit,  without  passions,  separated  from 
matter;  that  he  is  pure  wisdom  and  happiness ;  one  without  a  second,  everlasting',  in- 
comprehensible, unchangeable;  and  that,  after  describing  all  modes  of  existence,  he 
is  that  which  is  none  of  these. 

He  taught,  that  the  universe  was  formed  from  vacuum,  air,  fire,  water,  and  earth ; 
that  the  world,  being  destitute  of  life,  was  liable  to  dissolution  ;  that  God  himself  was 
the  sole  possessor  of  life,  and  that  one  spirit  pervaded  the  whole  animated  creation. 

When  the  desire  to  produce  creatures  arose  in  the  divine  mind,  God  united  to 
himself  what  is  called  shnktee  or  energy,  in  which  reside  three  qualities,  leading  to 
divine  wisdom,  to  activity,  and  to  sensuality.  The  first  thing  created  was  vacuum, 
from  which  arose  wind ;  firom  wind,  fire ;  from  fire,  water,  and  from  water,  earth. 
All  these,  at  their  first  creation,  were  produced  in  an  atomic  form  :  dividing  each  of 
these  into  four  parts,  the  creator  caused  to  arise  the  first  forms  of  things. 

He  further  taught,  that  deliverance  from  matter,  or  return  to  God,  was  to  be  obtain- 
ed  in  the  following  manner :  First,  the  devotee  must  read  the  v^dus ;  must  sufierno 
desire  of  advantage  to  mix  in  his  religious  services  ;  must  renounce  every  thing  for- 
bidden in  the  shastru ;  must  render  himself  pure  by  daily  duties,  duties  for  the  good 
of  others,  atonements,  and  mental  worship  ;  must  acquaint  himself  with  the  unpro- 
fitableness  of  that  which  is  fleeting,  and  transitory,  and  the  value  of  that  which  is 
unchangeable ;  renounce  all  hope  in  present  or  future  rewards ;  govern  all  his  mem- 
bers ;  and  meditate  on  God  in  the  forms  by  which  he  is  made  known.    By  the  power 
of  these  meditations,  the  soul  will  leave  the  body  through  the  basilar  suture,  and  as- 
cend  to  the  heaven  of  Ugnee;  from  thence,  in  succession,  to  various  heavens,  till,  in 
the  heaven  of  Vuroona,  obtaining  a  body  called  Ativahiku,*  the  devotee  will  ascend 
to  the  heaven  of  Brumha^  and,  after  a  hundred  years  of  Brumha  have  expired,  and 
this  god  is  absorbed  into  the  divine  nature,  the  devotee  will  likewise  obtain  the  same 
blessedness.    This,  he  affirmed,  was  the  method  of  obtaining  gradual  emancipation. 

«  An  «rial  bo4)y. 
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Immediate  emancipation  was  to  be  obtained  only  by  divine  wisdom,  which  wisdom 
could  not  exist  in  the  mind  without  wholly  exting^uishing  all  consciousness  of  out- 
ward thingfs,  by  meditations  on  the  one  Bramhii :  that  when  this  was  done,  the  sonl 
would  obtain  emancipation  even  in  a  bodily  state. 

SECTION  IX. 

Joiminet^ 

The  founder  of  the  Meemangsa  sect,  is  described  in  the  Skunda  pooranu  as  a  short 
young  man,  of  a  light  complexion,  wearing  the  dress  of  a  mendicant,  and  living  at 
Neeluvatu-mooiri.  He  was  born  at  Dwoittj-vunri ;  his  father,  Shakntaynnn,  was 

author  of  a  Sungskrita  dictionary.  His  son  Kritee  wrote  certain  verses  in  the  D6\5« 
BhaguvdtQ. 

Joiminee  taught,  that  God  was  to  be  worshipped  only  in  the  incantations  of  the 
v£das  ;  that  the  vedus  were  uncreated,  and  contained  in  themselves  the  proofs  of  their 
own  divinity,  the  very  words  of  which  were  unchangeable.  His  reasonings  on  the 
nature  of  material  things  were  similar  to  those  of  Goutnmu;  he  insisted  that  truth 
was  capable  of  the  clearest  demonstration,  without  the  possibility  of  mistake.  He 
taught,  that  creation,  preservation,  and  destruction,  were  regulated  by  the  merit 
and  demerit  of  works ;  but  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  uni- 
yerse.  He  maintained,  that  the  images  of  the  gods,  were  not  real  representations  of 
these  beings,  but  only  given  to  assist  the  mind  of  the  worshipper;  that  the  mere 
forms  of  worship  had  neither  merit  nor  demerit  in  them ;  and  that  the  promises  of 
the  shastro  to  persons  who  presented  so  many  offerings,  so  many  prayers,  &c.  were 
only  given  as  allurements  to  duty. 

He  directed  the  person  who  sought  final  emancipation,  to  cherish  a  firm  belief  in 
the  veduj?,  as  well  as,  persuasion  of  the  benefits  of  religion,  and  the  desire  o(  being  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  the  gods;  and  then,  by  entering  upon  the  duties  of  religion, 
and,  by  degrees,  ascending  through  the  states  of  a  student,  a  secular,  and  a  heroiit,  * 
he  should  obtain  absorption  in  firumho. 


J 
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SECTION  X. 

NarUda. 

The  Yrihan-narfideeya  and  the  Padmn  pooranus  mention  this  philosopher^  the  sou 
orBrnmha,  as  having  been  born  in  the  Padma  kolpa.  The  Shree-Bhaguvuto  sajs, 
that  on  his  appearance  in  the  next^  or  the  Varaho  kalpu,  he  was  born  of  a  female 
slave ;  that  his  complexion  was  a  light  brown ;  that  he  went  nearly  naked;  that  he  wore 
the  mark  of  the  sect  of  Yishnoo  on  his  forehead,  and  had  the  name  of  the  same  deity 
imprinted  on  his  arm ;  that  he  rode  on  the  pedal  with  which  the  Hindoos  cleanse  their 
rice  from  the  husk,  playing  on  his  flute;  that  he  lived  in  a  hermitage  near  the  river 
Yamoona;  and  had  among  his  disciples  the  60^000  bramhnns  mentioned  in  several 
pooranas  as  being  the  size  of  a  person's  thumb. 

This  philosopher  taught,  that  future  happiness  was  to  be  obtained  by  reliance  on  a 
religious  guide;  by  singing  the  praises  of  God  ;*  and  by  yogn,  or  abstraction.  He  con- 
sidered the  worship  of  God  in  the  material  forms  he  assumes  as  leading  to  gradual 
emancipation;  ceremonies  as  leading  to  happiness  in  the  form  and  presence  of  God ; 
and  yoga,  or  meditation  on  God  considered  as  separated  from  matter,  as  leading  to 
entire  absorption. 

He  iff  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  law  treatise;  of  the  Nariideeyu  poorano; 
of  a  work  on  sacred  places  the  resort  of  pilgrims;  of  another  called  PanchQ«ratru, 
and  of  another  on  music. 

SECTION  XL 

Mureechee. 

This  sage,  according  to  the  Shree-bhagovnto,  was  born  in  the  heaven  of  Briimha : 
the  Kopila  poorana  describes  him  as  an  old  man,  in  the  habit  of  a  mendicant,  and 
says,  that  he  lived  as  an  anchorite  at  Bhudrashwn-vorsha,  where  he  had  two  sons, 
Kushyopo  and  Pournomasu. 

*  **  Next  (o  Dimben,  aiasic  had  the  chief  place  in  the  preparatory  eiercises  of  the  Pyihafrorean  school,  hj 
Qt  which  the  Biiad  was  to  be  nued  abo? e  (he  dominion  of  tbc  psifiofi^i  an4  inured  lo  contemplation." 

D  d 
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The  doctrines  taught  hy  Mfirecchee  were  similar  to  those  of  the  v£danta  sect. — He 
had  10,000  disciples,  amon|^  whom  was  Kashn-krishna,  the  writer  of  a  Sangsskrita 
grammar,  and  of  the  Yishishta-DwoitnvadS,  a  work  on  natural  philosophy.  Moree- 
chee  himself  wrote  a  law  treatise,  and  another  on  religious  services. 

SECTION  XII. 

PoolitstyH. 

A  tall  dark  man,  in  the  habit  of  a  mendicant ;  whom  the  Hindoo  writers  call  the 
son  of  Bromha.  He  was  married  to  Hovirbhoo,  and  had  seven  sons,  who  became 
seven  celebrated  sages.*  Vishwnshruva,one  of  the  sous  of  this  sage,  was  the  father  of 
Ravnno,  and  other  giants,  the  heroes  of  the  Ramayona.  Poolustyu  is  said  to  have  * 
spent  his  days  in  devotion  at  Kedaru,  a  place  near  HimaliSyu.  His  opinions  were,  io 
almost  all  points,  like  those  of  the  Nnyayikfi  sect ;  but  he  admitted,  respecting  God, 
that  all  the  varying  opinions  of  the  philosophers  might  be  right.t  He  was  one  of  the 
smritee  writers ;  an  astronomical  work  is  also  mentioned  as  his,  and  the  origin  of  the 
ceremonies  called  vrQtu  is  ascribed  to  him. 

SECTION  XIII. 

Poolfkha, 

The  Brumhanda  pooranu  describes  this  sage,  produced  from  the  mind  of  Brnmha, 
as  a  tall  aged  man,  in  the  dress  of  a  mendicant.  By  his  wife  Gatee ;  he  bad  tw^ 
sons,  Yuroiyanu  and  Suhishnoo.  To  the  6rst  is  ascribed  the  custom  of  preserving 
the  sacred  fire  from  the  time  of  marriige;  and  to  the  last,  the  origin  of  those  religious 
austerities  performed  by  yogees  amidst  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons.  While 
Suhishnoo  was  one  day  at  his  devotions,  an  atheist  coming  to  him,  requested  to  be 
informed  in  what  emancipation  consisted :  the  sage,  after  a  little  hesitation,  declared, 

*  The  Hindoos  have  seven  other  wise  mcD,  vis.  M&reechee»  Utree,  Uafrini,  Poolfihfi,  Krttoo,  Vflshisht*h)l, 
and  this  Poollist^tt,  who  are  pronounced  to  be  equal  to  BrOmha.  Has  this  any  agreement  with  the  seven  wise 
men  of  Greece  ? 

f  This  is  something  like  Socrates:  "  A  wise  man  will  worship  the  gods  according  (othe  institntions  of  (he 
state  to  which  he  belongs.*'  Or,  perhaps,  rather  more  like  Epicaras,  who,  according  to  a  fragment  of  bis  found 
inHercnlaneomySays,  ''the  gods  being  described  as  good  and  beneficent,  [he  ad  vises  us]  to  bononr  tbeip  withsach 
sacrifices:  but  for  himself  he  has  made  no  yows  to  the  gods,  thinking  it  a  folly  for  one,  who  has  no  distinct  concep- 
tions  respecting  them,  to  give  himself  trouble  on  their  account ;  and  regarding  them  with  silent  veneration  only.'* 
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that  emancipation  was  not  an  object  of  the  senses,  and  that,  as  he  would  believe  no- 
thing but  what  could  be  exhibited  to  the  senses,  he  must  return  as  he  came.        The 
unbeliever  still  urging  him  to  give  a  more  explicit  answer,  Suhishnoo  directed  him 
to  shave  his  head,  to  cover  his  bodj  with  ashes,  and  give  loose  to  all  his  passions, 
telling  him,  that  this  was  emancipation.      Whether  the  sage  gave  this  reply  in  sin- 
ceritj  or  in  jest,  it  is  a  fact,  that  his  sober  opinions  were  equally  licentious  :   he 
maintained,  that  supreme  happiness  was  ^o  be  found  in  women,  wine,  and  the  luxu- 
ries of  diet  ;*  or,  as  the  learned  bramhan  who  collected  these  facts  from  the  poora- 
nus  would  have  it,  in  that  fixedness  of  thought,  and  that  sensation  of  pleasure,  pro- 
duced hy  these  indulgences,  especially  wine.     Many  of  his  opinions  were  similar  to 
those  of  the  vedanta  school;  he  did  not  believe,  that  God  was  possessed  of  passions; 
such  an  opinion,  he  said,  was  founded  upon  ignorance;  for,  the  man  who  was  himself 
free  from  the  influence  of  the  passions,  attributed  none  to  God.      Pooluho  lived  as  a 
hermit  on  mount  Mundara,  where  he  had  10,000  disciples,  the  most  eminent  of  whom 
was  Pilipinja,  who  made  known  the  formulas  for  conducting  sacrifices.  To  Poolahu 
is  ascribed  one  of  the  smritees^t 

SECTION  XIV. 

rashisht'ha. 

The  Shree-bhaguvntu  mentions  a  birth  of  this  celebrated  philosopher  in  the  sotyu* 
yoogn,  in  the  heaven  of  Bromha,  from  whose  mind  he  was  bom,  and  the  Kaliku 
poorann  gives  an  account  of  another  birth  in  the  Padmu  kalpa,  when  his  father's 
name  was  Mitra-vuroonu,  and  his  mother's  Koombhu.^  The  Ramaynnu  mentions  him 
as  priest  to  the  kings  of  the  race  of  the  sun  for  many  ages.  The  description  given  of 
him,  is  that  of  an  ascetic,  with  a  long  grey  beard,  having  his  hair,  yellow  as  jsaffVon, 
tied  round  his  head  like  a  turban.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  as  an  ascetic  on  mount 
Himaloyil ;  but,  accordingio  the  TQntrus,  in  what  the  Hindoos  call  Great  China.  In 

•  **  That  pleasure  is  the  flnl  good,*'  said  Epicnros,  *<  appears  from  the  iocliaatioo  which  every  animal,  from 
its  birth,  dlicovers  to  porsoe  pleasure  and  avoid  pain." 

•f  This  is  another  proof  that  Uie  v^dfis  and  the  smritees  mut  have  been  written  in  one  a|ce,  for  Poolfthii  is  said 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Brfimha. 

}  This  is  the  name  of  awater-pao,  in  which  this  sage  was  bom ;  bat  the  itory  istoo  indrlicate  to  bepubli.^bed. 
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his  first  birth,  he  was  married  to  Siindhja,  the  daughter  of  Bramha,  whose  chaatit/ 
her  father  attempted  to  violate;  and,  in  the  next  birth,  to  Oorja.  Bj  the  first  mar* 
riage,  he  had  several  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  Shuktree;  and  by  the  next  he  had 
the  seven  rishees,  who  have  been  deified,  and  are  said  to  be  employed  in  chanting  the 
vedns  in  the  heaven  assigned  to  tKem.  These  seven  sages  are  worshipped  at  the 
festival  of  Shasht*hee,  and  at  the  sacrifice  called  SwnryagQ  ;  and  a  drink-offering  is 
poured  out  to  them  at  the  Maghn  bathing  festival :  their  names  are  Chitra-k^too, 
Sworochee,  Yiriija,  Mitra,  Oorookramfi,  Vuhooddami,  and  Dyootiman. 

This  philosopher  taught,  in  substance,  the  doctrines  of  the  Vedantii  school:  that 
God  was  the  soul  of  the  world ;  that  he  was  sentient,  while  all  beside  him  was  inani- 
mate;* incapable  of  change,  while  everything  else  was  constantly  changing;  was  alone 
everlasting;  undiscoverable;  indescribable;  incapable  of  increase  or  diminution,  and 
indestructible.  He  further  taught,  that  the  universe  was  produced  by  the  union  of  the 
divine  spirit  with  matter  ;t  that  in  this  union  the  quality  of  darkness  prevailed,  and 
hence  arose  the  desire  of  giving  birth  to  creatures ;  that  the  first  thing  in  creation  was 
space  ;J  from  which  arose  air;  from  air,  fire ;  from  fire,  water,  and  from  water,  mat- 
ter. Each  of  these  five  elements  contained  equally  the  three  qualities  which  per- 
vade all  things  (the  suttfi,  rqjn,  and  tamu  goonas).§    From  the  first  quality,  in  space, 

•  "  Pythagoras  appears  (o  have  taught,  thM  God  wa^  the  universal  mind  diffused  through  aU  things,  the  lomrce 
of  all  animal  life  ;  the  proper  and  iostrinsic  cause  of  all  motion." 

+  **  Through  the  whole  dialogue  of  Che  Timeus,  Plato  supposestwo  eternal  and  independent  causes  of  all  things: 
one,  (hat  by  which  all  things  are  made,  which  is  God  ;  the  olher,  that/rom  which  all  things  are  made,  which  il 
matter.*' 

t  "  Empedoclcs,  the  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  taught,  that  in  the  formation  of  the  world,  aether  was  first  were- 
ted  from  chaos ;  then,  fire  ;  then,  earth ;  by  the  agitation  of  which  were  produced  water  and  air." 

S  Cicero,  explaining  (he  doctrines  of  Plato,  says  "  When  that  principle  which  we  call  quality  it  moved,  and 
acts  upon  matter,  it  iindr rgocs  nn  entire  change,  and  then  forms  arc  produced,  from  which  arise  the  diversified 
and  coherent  system  of  the  universe."  It  was  also  a  doctrine  of  Plato,  that  there  is  in  matter  a  necessary,  hot 
blind  and  refractory  force  j  and  that  hence  arises  a  propensity  in  mailer  to  tisorder  and  deformity,  which  is  the 
cause  of  all  the  Imperfrciion  «  hich  appears  in  the  i^orks  of  God,  and  the  origin  of  evil.  On  this  subject,  Plato 
writes  with  wonderful  obscurity  :  but,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  trace  his  conceptions,  heappeara  to  have  thought, 
fhat  matier,  from  its  nature,  resists  the  will  of  the  supreme  artificer,  so  that  he  cannot  perfectly  execute  b if  de- 
signs,  and  that  ibis  is  the  cause  of  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil  which  is  found  in  the  material  world.  "It  can- 
not be,"  Fajshe,  »»  that  evil  should  bedestroyed,  for  there  must  always  be  something  contrary  to  good  :"  and 
again,  "  God  wills,  as  far  as  it  UpossibU^  every  thing  good,  and  nothing  evil."  What  property  there  is  in  matter, 

which 
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arose  the  power  orhearing ;  from  the  same  quality  in  air,  arose  feeling;  in  fire,  the 
sight;  in  water^  taste;  in  matter,  smell.  The  whole  of  the  five  elements  gave  birth 
to  the  power  of  thought  and  decision.  From  the  second  quality  in  space,  arose 

speech  ;  from  the  same  quality  in  air,  arose  the  power  of  the  hands ;  in  light,  that 
of  the  feet;  in  water,  that  of  generation;  and  in  matter,  that  of  expulsion.  From  this 
quality  in  the  whole  of  the  five  elements  arose  the  power  of  the  five  breaths,  or  air 
received  into  and  emitted  from  the  body.  The  five  senses,  the  five  organs  of  acti- 
on, the  five  breaths,  with  mind,  and  the  understanding,  form  the  embryo  body.  A 
particular  combination  of  these,  forms  the  body  in  its  perfect  state,  and  in  this  body 
all  the  pleasures  of  life  are  enjoyed,  and  its  sorrows  endured.  The  soul,  as  part 
of  God,  cannot  sufier,  nor  be  affected  by  the  body ;  as  a  chrystal  may  receive  on  its 
surface  the  shadow  of  the  colours  from  a  flower,  while  it  undergoes  no  change,  but 
remains  clear  and  unspotted  as  before. 

He  taught  men  to  seek  future  happiness  in  the  following  order :  first,  to  purify  the 
mind  by  religious  ceremonies ;  then  to  renounce  ceremonies,  and  seek  a  learned  man 
to  instruct  them  in  the  austerities  called  yogn ;  in  which  the  disciple  must  rigidly  per- 
severe till  his  mind  shall  be  wholly  absorbed  in  God,  and  he  shall  become  so  assimi- 
lated to  the  deity,  as  that  he  shall  behold  no  difference  between  himself  and  God.* 
This  is  the  commencement  of  emancipation,  which  is  consummated  at  death,  by  his 
absorption  into  the  divine  nature.  In  another  place,  Vashisht'ho  says,  future  hap- 
piness consists  in  being  absorbed  into  that  God  who  is  a  sea  of  joy. 

This  jsage  is  said  to  have  had  10,000  disciples.  He  wrote  a  law  treatise  known 
by  his  name;  as  well  as  the  Yoga-Vashisht'hri  Ramayuna,  and  a  Tontra  called 
Bbavn-nirnuyd. 

which  opposes  the  wise  and  beneTolent  iatentioDs  of  the  first  inteUii^eiice,  oor  philosophy  has  not  clearly  ex- 
plained ;  but  bespeaks  of  it  as  ** an  innate  propensity"  to  disorder;  and  says,  *'  that  before  nature  was  adorned 
with  its  present  beaotiful  forms,  it  was  ioclined  to  confusion  and  deformity,  and  that  from  this  habitude  arises  nil 
the  evil  which  happens  in  the  world."  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  three  goonos  will  eiplain  what  appears  so 
•bscure  in  Placo. 

*  Is  it  not  this  sentiment  which  Is  intended  in  the  celebrated  maxim  ascribed  Co  Apollo,  ^*  knnf  thjfHi/.*^ 
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SECTION  XV. 

Bhrigoo. 

The  description  of  the  person  of  ibis  sage  is  given  in  several  pooranus  :  he  is  said 
to  have  been  tall,  of  a  light  brown  complexion^  with  silver  locks,  wearing  the  beard 
of  a  goat,*  a  shred  of  cloth  onlj  round  his  loins,  and  holding  in  his  hands  a  pilgrim^s 
staff  and  a  beggar's  dish.t  He  was  born  in  the  heaven  of  Bramha,  from  the  skin 
of  this  god ;  and  in  another  age,  as  the  son  of  the  god  Vuroonn,  at  Arja-vurtta.  Bj 
Iiis  wifeKhjatee,  he  had  three  sons  Dhata,  Yidhata,  and  BhargQvo,  and  a  daughter, 
Shree.  He  dwelt  on  mount  Mnndard,  where  he  taught,  that  the  soul  and  life  were 
distinct  ;j:  that  space,  time,  the  vedus,  &c.  were  uncreated ;  that  proofs  of  the  reality 
of  things  were  derived  from  sight,  conjecture,  comparison,  sound,  and  the  evidence 
of  the  senses;  that  error  was  not  real,  but  arose  out  of  previous  impressions  res- 
pecting realities  ;  that  knowledge  was  of  two  kinds,  universal,  and  that  which  arose 

from  reflection.  Of  God,  he  taught,  that  he  was  not  without  form,  but  that  none 
of  the  five  primary  elements  contributed  to  his  form :  he  maintained  the  necessity 
both  of  cereknonies,  and  of  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  to  obtain  emancipation.  God, 
Jie  said,  created  the  world  as  an  emanation  of  his  will ;  and  formed  creatures  ac* 
cording  to  the  eternal  destiny  connected  with  their  meritorious  or  evil  conduct. 
The  man  who  has,  in  successive  births,  suffered  all  the  demerit  of  sin,  and  secured 
the  true  knowledge  of  Bramha,  will  obtain  emancipation. 

To  him  is  ascribed  a  law  treatise,  and  one  of  the  sakhas,  or  parts,  of  the  rig  v^do. 
He  is  said  to  have  had  12,000  disciples,  among  whom  was  Nnchiketa,  who  embraced 
the  opinions  of  Shandilyo,  disregarding  the  interdictions  of  the  cast  respecting  food. 

*  Shivfi  gave  bim   this  beard  from  the  head  of  a  goat  which  had  been  sacrificed  by  kioi^  Dakshfi,  at  the  same 
time  that  Dakshii,  ri^stored  to  life,  obtained  the  head  of  the  goat. 

+  "  Diog;eQes  wore  a  coarse  cloak  j  carried  a  wallet  and  a  staff ;  made  the  porches  and  other  pnbl  ic  places  is 
habitation  j  and  depended  upon  casual  contributions  for  his  daily  bread." 

t  "  Pythagoras  taught,  that  the  soul  was  composed  of  two  parU,  the  rational,  which  isa  portion  of  the  soul  of 
the  world,  seated  in  the  brain;  and  th«  irrational,  which  includes  the  paisions,  and  is  seated  in  the  jbearu'* 


] 
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SECTION  XVI. 

Vrihusputee. 

To  this  pbilosopher  are  attributed  several  law  works,  and  one  or  two  others  on  the 
Bouddha  doctrines.  He  is  described,  in  the  Sknnda  pooranii,  as  of  a  yellow  com- 
plexion,  and  well  dressed,  not  having  assumed  the  garb  of  a  mendicant.  Himalaya 
is  mentioned  as  hi  s  birth-place,  and  the  celebrated  Ungira  as  his  father ;  his^nother's 
name  was  Shriiddha,  and  his  wife's  Tara. 

Vrihaspatee  lived  as  an  anchorite  in  llavrata.  He  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  di- 
vine unity,  in  connexion  with  a  plurality  of  gods ;  likewise  that  God  was  light;  invisi- 
ble; from  everlasting,  while  every  thing  else  had  a  derived  existence ;  that  God  was 
the  source  of  all  life,  and  was  wisdom  itself;  that  from  ten  primary  elements  every 
thing  first  arose,  one  of  which,  uvidya,  was  uncreated  ;*  the  nine  others  were  matter, 
water,  fire,  air,  vacuum,  time,  space',  life,  and  the  soul  including  the  understanding; 
that  the  way  to  final  happiness  was  through  the  purification  of  the  mind  by  religious 
ceremonies ;  by  knowledge  obtained  from  a  religious  guide ;  which  knowledge,  he  said, 
would  lead  a  man  to  happiness  according  to  his  idea  of  God :  if  he  worshipped  God 
as  a  visible  being,  he  would  attain  happiness  by  degrees,  but  if  as  invisible,  he  would 
be  absorbed  in  Bramha;  which  absorption  would  immediately  succeed  the  removal 
of  uvidya.t 

» 

He  taught,  that  the  desire  of  producing  beings  having  arisen  in  the  divine  mind,  God 
united  to  himself  ii  vidya,  after  which  he  gave  existence  to  vacuum,  from  which  arose 

air ;  from  air,  fire ;  from  fire,  water ;  and  from  water,  earth  :  from  these  the  whole 
material  system. 

I 

Among  the  disciples  of  VrihQspritee,  in  addition  to  all  the  gods,  was  Sameeko, 
Ved'i-gnrbhn,  and  others. 

■ 

•  This  word,  tboii|;h  it  f^cDerally  means  incorrect  knowled/ro,  mnst  here  be  understood  as  referring  to  in- 
saimate  matter.    "  Matter,  according  to  Plato,  is  an  eternal  and  infinite  principle." 

f  Here  this  term  must  be  confined  to  its  primary  signification,  or  error. 
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SECTION  XVII. 

Vngira. 

The  Yoga- Vashisht'ha  Ramayana  describes  this  philosopher,  whose  hair  and  beard 
had  become  grey,  as  very  majestic  in  his  person ;  he  wore  a  shred  of  cloth  only  round 
his  loins;  in  one  hand  he  carried  a  pilgrim's  staff,  and  in  the  other  a  beggar's  dish. 
His  father's  name  was  Ooroo ;  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Ugnee.  Ungira  had 
three  wives,  by  whom  he  had  four  daughters  and  many  sons:  two  of  whom,  Yrihos- 
patee  and  Angirasa  became  famous. 

Ungira  lived  as  an  hermit  on  mount  Shntosbringo,  and  taught,  that  the  vedas  ex- 
isted from  everlasting,  and  were  not  delivered  by  Vishnoo ;  that  Vishnoo  only  chant- 
ed them;  that  nothing  was  to  be  found  in  the  v^da  but  the  nature  of  meritorious 
works;  that  space,  &c.  were  uncreated ;  that  animal  life  and  the  soul  were  distinct; 
that  God  was  possessed  of  a  visible  shape ;  that  he  created  the  world  according  to 
his  own  will ;  that  future  happiness  was  to  be  obtained  by  abstraction  of  mind ;  and 
that  it  consisted  in  deliverance  from  all  sorrow.  Yavalee,  Jurntkaroo,  and  others, 
became  the  disciples  of  this  philosopher.  Ungira  was  the  author  of  a  law  treatise 
known  by  his  name,  and  still  extant. 


SECTION  XVIII. 

Uiree. 

In  the  pooranns,  this  philosopher,  the  son  of  Briimha,  is  described  as  a  very  old 
man,  in  the  dress  of  an  ascetic.  Dnttd,  Doorvasa,  and  Chandra,  his  three  sons,  were 
born  on  mount  RikshQ,  where  he  practised  religious  austerities,  and  abstained  from 
breathing  one  hundred  years.  The  opinions  of  this  sage  were  the  same  as  those  of 
the  v^danta  philosophers.  To  him  is  attributed  one  of  the  smritees,  and  a  comment 
on  one  of  the  oopanishods  of  the  vfedos. 


I 
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SECTION  XIX. 


Pr&chita. 


Ten  persons  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in  the  pooranas :  the  sage  now  before  us 
is  described  as  tall,  of  a  light  complexion,  wearing  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  a  king. 
His  fkther,  Pracheena-vorhee,  is  said  to  have  been  an  eminent  sage  and  monarch  of 

the  satya-yooga. 

A  work  known  by  the  name  of  this  sage  is  placed  among  the  smritees.  His  phi- 
losophical opinions  were  similar  to  those  of  the  vedantii  school. 

SECTION  XX. 

Duksha. 

This  person,  another  of  the  progenitors  of  mankind,  is  mentioned  as  the  writer  of 
a  law  treatise.  The  M uhabharnta  says,  that  he  was  tall  in  stature,  of  a  yellow  com* 
plexion,  and  very  athletic ;  that  be  wore  a  crest  on  his  head,  rings  in  his  ears,  and 
was  dressed  like  the  Hindoos  at  the  present  day.    The  same  work  says,  that  when 

Brnmha  commenced  the  work  of  creation,  in  the  padmu  kalpu,  Doksha  was  pro« 
duced  from  the  great  toe  of  his  right  foot ;  at  his  birth  in  the  varaho  kulpn,  his  fa- 
ther' s  name  was  Pruch^ta.  DakshQ  lived  as  an  anchorite  on  mount  Yrindha,  and 
by  his  first  wife,  had  five  thousand  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  Haryoshwa;  and, 
sixteen  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Sotee,  was  afterwards  married  to  the  god  Shiva. 
He  had  a  thousand  sons  and  sixty  daughters  by  his  next  wife.  Medbasa,  &f  an- 

davya,  Ubbhokshu,  and  many  others,  were  his  disciples.  Medhusa  is  said,  in  the 
Markand^yii  poorann,  to  have  related  the  history  of  the  eight  munoos  to  king  Soo- 
rot'ha,  and  to  Samadhee,  a  voishyu. 

Dakshu  denied  that  the  gods  appeared  in  human  shape,  and  affirmed,  that  worship 
was  only  to  be  paid  to  the  formulas  which  contained  their  names ;  that  space,  time^ 

£e 
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the  v6dii,  &c.  were  uncreated ;  that  the  Being  who  was  eveilaetinglj  happy,  was 
God;  and  that  the  way  to  obtain  emancipation  was,  to  perform  the  duties  prescribed 
in  the  shastros.  He  considered  creation  as  having  arisen  at  the  command  of  God, 
uniting  every  thing  by  an  inseparable  connection  with  the  foreseen  merit  or  deme- 
nt of  creatures ;  and  that  when  the  appointed  periods  of  enjoy  ii^  the  fruit  of  meri- 
torious works,  or  of  suffering  for  those  of  demerit,  have  expired,  the  soul  will  obtain 
emancipation. 


SECTION  XXI. 

■ 

Sh&iatilp&. 

The  Skundu  poorana  describes  this  sage  as  a  middle  aged  ascetic :  in  the  Markan« 
deya  poorana  he  is  said  to  have  reared  those  birds  which  related  to  Juynminee  the 
stories  recorded  in  the  Chnndee,  a  work  on  the  wars  of  Doorga  and  the  giants.  He 
taught,  that  God  was  possessed  of  form,  though  invisible  to  mortals;  that  the  candi- 
date for  future  bliss  must  first  perceive  the  necessity  of  religion  ;  then  learn  it  from 
revelation ;  ihen  bring  hi^  mind  to  be  absorbed  in  devotion ;  renounce  the  indulfi-ence 

» 

of  the  passions ;  continue  incessantly  to  meditate  upon  the  divine  nature,  to  celebrate 
the  praises  of  the  deity,  dnd  to  listen  to  others  thus  employed.  Future  happiness  he 
considered  as  including  absorption  into  the  universal  soul. 

One  of  the  smritees,  and  a  work  called  Kurmn-viv^ku,  were  written  by  this  philo* 
sopher.  The  latter  work  attributes  the  origin  of  diseases  to  sins  committed  in  the 
present  or  preceding  births ;  describes  their  symptoms,  and  the  meritorious  works  by 
which  they  may  be  removed. 

SECTION  xxn. 

D6vm. 

This  is  another  of  the  smritee  writers  :  his  parents,  PrQtyooshu,  and  Nuddula,  ac* 
cording  to  the  Piidmfi  poorana,  lived  at  UvTintee.  D^volu  resided  as  a  mendicant  at 
Huree-dwaro^  where  Karksheevann  and  others  were  his  disciples. 
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Derala  worshipped  God  in  the  formulas  of  the  Teda ;  he  believed  that  the  v£da  was 
from  etemity,  and  contained  in  itself  the  proofs  of  its  own  divinity;  that  the  world 
was  eternal,  needing  neither  creator,  preser%'er,  nor  destroyer ;  that,  except  God,  all 
existences  were  subject  to  joy  and  sorrow,  as  the  fruit  of  actions ;  that  works  of  merit 
or  demerit  in  one  birth  naturally  gave  rise  to  virtue  or  vice  in  the  next,  as  the  seeds 
of  a  tree  give  rise  to  future  trees;  that  future  happiness  was  to  be  obtained  through 
the  merit  of  works ;  and  that  this  happiness  consisted  in  the  everlasting  extinction  both 
of  joy  and  sorrow. 


SECTION  XXIII. 

JLomitshu, 

In  the  Ekamra  pooranu,  and  the  Yogu-vashisht'hu  Ramayiinii,  this  philosopher  is 
described  as  a  tall,  hairy,  and  aged  man,  of  a  dark  complexion,  dressed  in  the  habit 
of  a  mendicant.  He  was  born  at  Sourashtru,*  where  his  father  Poolahii  lived;  and 
bad  his  hermitage  at  Chdodru-sh^kuro ;  his  wife's  name  was  Oorjusmutee. 

■ 

This  philosopher's  opinions  were  almost  the  same  as  those  of  the  vedanta  sect. 
He  wrote  a  law  treatise,  and  three  other  works,  Muha-prast^hana-Nirnoya,  Ocpa- 
snnti^Nimoyci,  and  Yoga-vada. 

SECTION  XXIV. 

ft 

SUmbiirttii 

Is  mentioned  as  an  old  man,  of  a  complexion  rather  fair,  dressed  as  an  ascetic.  The 
Yogu-Vashisht'hQ  Ramayima  says,  that  he  was  born  at  Benares';  that  Lomasho  was 
his  father,  and  that  he  once  cursed  a  celestial  courtezan  sent  by  the  gods  to  interrupt 
his  devotions.  He  maintained  the  opinions  of  the  Meemangsa  school,  and,  beside 
one  of  the  smritees,  wrote  a  compilation  from  certain  works  on  astronomy. 

•  SoraL 

£  e  2 
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SECTION  XXV. 

ApilstAmbu. 

This  philosopher,  born  at  Komala,  is  described  in  the  pooranns  as  a  youngs  inan^ 
dressed  like  a  mendicant,  with  a  tyger's  skin  thrown  over  his  shoulders.  He  con* 
tinned  in  the  practice  of  religious  austerities  at  K6dara  in  a  posture  so  immoveable, 
that  the  birds  built  their  nests  in  his  hair.  At  length  he  transferred  the  merit  of  bis 
devotions  to  a  child,  restored  it  to  health,  and  then  pursued  these  austerities  for  2000 
years  longer. 

He  followed  the  opinions  of  PiUunjulee;  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  one 
of  the  smritees,  and  of  a  comment  on  the  formulas  of  the  vedu. 


SECTION  XXVI. 

Boudkaj/&nit. 

The  Yogn-Vashisht'hu  Ramayanu,  and  the  Mutsya  poorann,  describe  this  sage,  the 
son  of  Brumha,  and  born  in  the  heaven  called  Sutya-loku,  as  a  very  aged  man,  in  the 
dress  of  a  mendicant.  By  his  wife  Poorandhr^  he  had  several  childreo,  Medhatit'hee, 
Savunn,  and  Veetee-hotru,  &c.  He  lived  in  Ilavrita,  the  country  which  surrounds 
Soomeroo. 

M 

% 

This  philosopher  taught,  that  the  soul  was  subject  to  joy  or  sorrow,  according  to  its 
actions,  but  that  God  was  not  so;  that  though  some  things  might  retain  their  forms 
during  a  very  long  period,  that  God  alone  was  unchangeable;  that  actions  arising 
out  of  the  quality  of  darkness,  led  to  misery ;  that  ceremonies  led  to  happiness  in  the 
heavens  of  the  gods,  and  that  divine  knowledge  led  to  emancipation.  To  this  sage 
are  ascribed  a  law  treatise  known  by  his  name ;  and  the  division  of  some  parts  of  the 
vedu  into  chapters. 
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SECTION  XXVII. 


Pitamuha. 


The  Padmn-pooranti  describes  this  philosopher  as  a  hump-backed  young  man,  in 
the  garb  of  a  mendicant,  having  a  dark  scar  on  his  right  arm ;  born  at  Goureeshtkuru; 
his  father's  name  Y^dn-gnrbha :  his  mother's  Umbalika,  his  wife's  Mishrok^shu  :  res- 
pecting the  iather  it  is  related,  that  he  received  his  learning  from  Indra,  for  protect- 
ing the  cattle  of  his  spiritual  guide  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  and  that  his  son  Yrihu- 
drat'fati  read  the  v6das  while  in  the  womb.  Pitamiiha  lived  at  Koorooskh^tra,  near 
five  pools  filled  with  the  blood  of  the  kshatrijns  whom  Pornshooramu  had  killed  in 
battle,  and  where  Pdnchotupa,  a  bramhon,  offered  his  own  head  as  a  burnt  offering 
to  Brumha. 

r  ' 

I 

Pitamaha  worshipped  the  formulas  of  the  vedas  as  God ;  he  taught  that  the  world 
was  eternal ;  that  the  fate  of  all  mankind  was  regulated  by  works  ;  that  the  gods 
were  destitute  of  form ;  or  assumed  forms  only  for  the  sake  of  being  worshipped  : 
that  time  and  space,  were,  like  God,  eternal ;  that  the  quality  of  truth  existed  in  all 
creatures ;  that  creatures  were  formed  according  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of  previous 
works.  Future  happiness,  he  said,  was  to  be  secured  by  practising  the  duties  of  the 
three  sects,  the  soivyas,  the  shaktus  and  the  voishnavos.  He  had  15,000  disciples^ 
the  chief  of  whom  was  Nachik6ta,  respecting  whom  it  is  fiibled,  that  while  offering 
a  sacrifice,  fire  ascended  from  his  skull,  when  Brumha  promised  him,  that  he  should 
always  have  his  food  without  seeking  it;  and  that  he  should  understand  the  language 
of  irrational  animals,  and  be  able  to  do  whatever  he  pleased. 

SECTION  XXVIH. 
UgUstj/U. 

The  following  notices  of  this  sage  have  been  extracted  from  the  Motsyuand  Pa  J- 

R 

mu  pooranas,  where  he  is  described  as  middle  aged,  and  corpulent ;   wearing  a  ty- 
ger's  skin,  and  other  parts  of  the  dress  of  an  ascetic* 
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Three  refaiarkable  stories  are  related  of  this  philosopher :  he  onoe  drank  up  the 
sea  of  milk,  in  order  to  assist  the  gods  in  destroying  two  giants  who  had  taken  refuge 
there.  On  another  occasion,  he  devoured  Vatapee,  a  giant  in  the  form  of  a  sheep, 
and  destroyed  another  named  Ilwolfi.  The  third  story  is  thus  told :  mount  Vindbyd 
growing  to  such  a  height  as  to  hide  the  sun  from  a  part  of  the  world,  the  gods  soli- 
cited Ugustyii  to  bring  down  its  pride,  and  he,  to  oblige  them,  and  promote  the  good 
of  mankind,  proceeded  towards  the  mountain  ;  which,  at  his  approach,  fell  fiat  on 
the  plain  (as  a  disciple  prostrates  himself  before  his  spiritual  guide)  when  the  sage, 
without  granting  it  permission  to  rise,  retired;  and  not  returning,  the  mountain  con* 
tinues  prostrate  to  this  day. 

Ugiistya's  first  birth,  when  he  was  known  by  the  name  Darhagnee,  is.  placed  in 
the  varaho  knlpn,  in  the  tr^tu  yooga ;  his  father  PoolQstya  lived  at  Oojjnyinee.  He 
was  again  born,  in  the  same  water*pan  with  Vushisht*hu;*  and,  in  a  following  srUyu 
yoogo,  in  the  pidmnkrilpi,  his  father's  name  was  JVfitra-Vuroonu.  He  married 

Lopamoodra;  his  hermitage  was  first  at  Kashee,  and  then  near  a  pool  named  afler 
the  god  Kartikeyu  at  Gcinga-sagurn. 

This  sage  taught  the  continual  necessity  of  works;  also  that  time,  regions,  space, 
the  human  soul,  and  the  vedQs,  were  from  eternity  ;  that  truth  was  discoverable  by 
the  senses,  by  inference,  comparison,  revelation,  and  through  the  unavoidable  conse* 
quences  resulting  from  facts  ;  that  God,  when  the  active  and  passive  powers  were 
united,  was  possessed  of  form,  which  union  Ugastyn  compared  to  the  bean,  composed 
of  two  parts  covered  with  the  husk ;  that  God  creates,  preserves  and  destroys,  and 
will  exist  alone  after  the  dissolution  of  all  things ;  that  he  guides  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  watches  over  them  awake  or  asleep*  To  obtain  God,  or  absorption,  he  directed 
the  disciple  to  perform  the  appointed  ceremonies  for  subduing  the  passions ;  to  listen 
to  discourses  on^the  divine  nature;  to  fix  the  mind  unwaveringly  on  God  ;  to  purify 
the  body  by  incantations  and  particular  ceremonies ;  and  to  persuade  himself,  that 
he  and  the  deity  were  one.  Heaven,  he  said,  consisted  in  being  entirely  and  for 
ever  happy. 

*  See  note  to  page  S35. 
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In  creation,  he  said,  the  active  power  directed  the  passive,  when  the  latter  sur* 
rounded  the  universe  with  a  shell,  like  that  which  incloses  the  seven  different  ingre- 
dients which  compose  an  egg.  from  a  water-lily  growing  from  the  navel  of  the 
active  power,  while  asleep,  sprang  the  god  Brumba,  who  soon  peopled  the  earth, 
first,  hy  beings  issuing  from  his  mind,  and  then  by  others  from  natural  generation. 
Brumha  divided  his  body  into  two  parts,  male  and  female ;  the  former  called  SwayQm- 
bhoovii,  and  the  latter  Shatu-roopa. 

Ugustyu  had  many  disciples  :  the  most  distinguished  were  Kooshika,  Koushikd, 
and  Kannayiina.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Ugnstyu-songhita,  and  of  two  small  works 
on  the  pooranus. 

StCTlON  XXIX.- 

Kikshyilpii. 

Particulars  respecting  this  philosopher  are  found  in  the  Muhabharntd,  the  Shree- 
bhagavato,  and  the  Ptidmu  poorana.  In  the  latter  work^  he  is  described  as  an  old 
roan,  in  the  dress  of  a  religious  mendicant,  and  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  progenitors 
of  mankind.  His  father  was  the  celebrated  Mfireechee,  who  married  Kula;  the  place 

of  his  birth  K^dani,  and  his  hermitage  was  at  the  base  of  mount  Himalaya.         His 

\^  

wives  were  Uditee,  Vinnta,  Kodroo,  Danoo,  Kasht'ha,  Kakee,  Shy^neej  ShookS,  and 

< 

Monoo.    He  gave  birth  to  many  gods,  giants,  birds,  serpents^  beasts,  and  men. 

Kushynptt  taught,  that  God  was  from  everlasting ;  that  the  world  was  subject  to 
perpetual  change,  and  the  human  body  to  alternate  joy  and  grief;  that  the  earth  was 
formed  from  five  elements ;  that  there  belonged  to  it  birth,  existence,  growth,  age, 
decay,  and  destruction ;  that  man  had  six  passions,  desire,  anger,  zeal,  covetous- 
ness,  insensibility,  and  pride  ;  that  God  gave  the  v6das  ;  that  he  was  the  creator,  the 
enjoyer,  and  the  destroyer ;  that  God  was  independent  of  all,  and  that  all  was  subject 
to  him ;  that  he  was  possessed  of  form ;  that  the  way  to  obtain  final  happiness  was 
by  works  of  merit,  and  by  divine  knowledge,  which  knowledge,  when  perfected,  led 
to  emancipation ;  that  the  earth  arose  from  the  union  of  the  active  and  passive  princi- 
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pies  in  nature ;  that  Brumha  was  first  created,  who  then  gave  birth  to  the  rest;  and 
that  final  happiness  consisted  in  the  absence  of  all  sorrow— Koshyopo  is  said  to  have 
written  a  law  treatise,  and  another  on  the  virtues  of  the  holy  place  K^dard. 


SECTION  XXX. 

ParUskurQ. 

Is  described  as  a  young  man,  of  middle  stature,  of  a  dark  brown  complexion,  cover- 
ed with  ashes,  wearing  a  tyger's  skin,  having  a  pilgrim^s  staff  in  one  hand,  and  a 
mendicants  dish  in  the  other.  He  was  born  at  Jalandhnro,  and  resided  at  Hari- 
dwaru:  his  father's  name  was  Boudhayana,  and  his  mother's  Koohoo.  He  taught, 
,in  genera],  the  same  doctrines  as  Ungira.     Bibhandukn  was  one  of  his  disciples. 

SECTION  XXXI. 

Hareetu 

Was  born  at  Yoga-gandhar9.  His  father,  Chynvnnn,  is. mentioned  in  the  pooranas 
as  cursing  Indrn,  and  compelling  the  gods  to  partake  of  a  feast  given  by  Ushwin^ 
and  Koomaru,  the  two  physicians  of  the  gods,  who  were  of  the  voidyn  cast. 

He  taught  his  disciples,  that  God  and  all  the  inferior  deities  existed  only  in  the 
prayers  of  the  veda,  and  had  no  bodily  shape ;  that  the  world  was  eternal,  that  men 
were  placed  in  the  world  according  to  their  merits  or  demerits  in  former  births ; 
that  the  vedus  were  without  beginning,  and  contained  in  themselves  the  proofs  of 
their  divinity;  that  all  beings,  from  Brumha  down  to  the  smallest  insect,  constantly 
reaped  what  they  had  sown  in  former  births  ;  that  future  happiness  was  obtained 
first  by  works,  and  then  by  wisdom ;  that  emancipation  consisted  in  the  enjoyment 
of  uninterrupted  happiness* 

Mooskoonda,  one  of  Hareetu's  disciples,  substituted  for  the  worship  of  images, 
that  of  the  v6dn.  and  was  employed  day  and  ni^ht  in  reciting  the  verses  of  these 
books.    Hareetu  wrote  a  law  treatise  still  known  by  his  name* 
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SECTION  JLXXIL 

Vishnoo. 

This  philosopher,  says  the  Pudma  poorana,  was  very  th!n,  oPa  dark  brown  com- 
plexion, and  wore  a  lar^e  clotted  turban  of  his  own  hair.  He  was  born  at  tlkanirti- 
kanuna,  a  sacred  place  on  the  borders  of  Orissa^but  lived  as  an  anchorite  at  Kamn« 
giree.  Boudhayono,  his  &ther,  was  the  author  of  the  Toitireeyiiku  oopfinishnd,  &e. ; 
his  mother's  name  was  Manoroma.  Vishnoo's  son^  Kahoru,  wrote  the  Madhyandiua 
shakha  of  the  yojoorn  veda. 

Vishnoo  taught,  that  the  v6da  was  uncreated ;  that  works  previously  performed  in- 
fluenced the  birth,  as  well  as  the  present  and  future  destiny  of  men ;  that  space,  time^ 
&c.  were  eternal ;  that  the  supreme  cause  existed  like  the  seed  of  the  cicer  arecti- 
nam,  in  which  the  two  parts  made  one^seed,  and  which  represented  the  active  and 
passive  powers  of  nature;  that  young  persons  should  study  the  v^du;  next  embrace 
a  secular  life,  and  discharge  its  duties ;  then  retire  to  a  forest,  and  practise  the  du- 
ties of  a  hermit ;  and  that  from  thence  they  would  ascend  to  future  happiness,  which 
consisted  in  an  eternal  cessation  from  eviL  His  other  opinions  agree,  in  substance, 
with  those  of  V^da-vyasQ.  Vamu-deva,  a  shoivyn,  often  mentioned  in  the  pooranus 
as  an  ascetic  of  great  parts,  was  one  of  Vishnoo's  disciples. — Vishnoo  wrote  one  of  the 
smritees  distinguished  by  his  name^  and  also  a  work  on  Pooshkurii,  a  place  to  which 
pilgrims  resort. 

SECTION  XXXIII. 

The  following  particulars  respecting  this  sage,  the  son  of  Krutoo,  born  near  Soo* 
aCrooy  have  been  collected  from  the  Yogu-va8lH8ht*ha  Ramayutiu,  the  Nundikeshwii* 
rQ,andtbe  Vorahopooranu.  The  latter  work  describes  him  as  a  very  old  man,  in  the 
dress  of  an  ascetic,  with  high  shoulder:?,  very  long  arms,  and  a  broad  chest,  lie  was 
born  when  his  mother  Yedu-  vucee  had  only  attained  her  twelfth  year.       Katj  ay  una 
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married  Sudharminee,  and  dwelt  on  mount  Mund&ru,  near  the  sea  of  milk.  Here  he 
taught,  that  the  v^du  was  eternal,  as  well  as  air,  space,  and  time ;  that  nothing  was 
certain  but  existence  and  non-existence ;  that  the  reality  of  things  was  discoverable 
hy  the  senses,  bj  inference,  by  comparison,  by  sound,  and  by  the  necessity  of  things; 
that  the  destiny  of  all  intelligences  was  regulated  by  the  merit  or  demerit  of  works; 
that  in  the  union  of  spirit  and  matter  God  existed  in  unity  ;  that  future  unmixed  and 
eternal  happiness  was  to  be  obtained  by  discharging  the  duties  of  either  of  the  three 
states  assigned  to  men,  that  of  a  student,  a  secular,  or  a  hermit.  Among  other  dis- 
ciples of  Katyayuno,  the  names  of  Yibhabasoo  and  Shringu-v£ra  are  mentioned. 

This  philosopher  wrote  a  law  treatise  which  bears  his  name  ;  also  the  Goure&- 
shikharu-mahatmu,  an  illustration  ofPaninee's  grammar,  and^n  E^Lplanation  of  the 
Sangskritu  roots. 

m 

SECTION  XXXIV. 

Shunkhu. 

Was  born  in  Noimishu  forest;  his  father's  name  was  Poolahn.  By  his  wife  Prii- 
madbnra,  he  had  a  son,  Ootut'hyu.  He  is  described  in  the  Brumhundfi  pooranu  as  of 
a  yellow  complexion,  wearing  a  deer^s  skin  thrown  over  his  back,  and  twisted  reeds 
instead  of  a  garment  round  his  loins. 

Shunkhu  taught,  that  emancipation  was  to  be  obtained  by  works  of  merit,  with  the 
true  knowledge  of  Brumhu;  that  God  gave  existence  to  things  by  an  act  of  his  will; 
that  Brnmha  was  born  from  the  navel  of  Vishnoo;  that  from  the  wax  of  the  ears  of- 
Vishnoo  two  giants  arose,  who  died  soon  after  their  birth ;  that  from  the  flesh  of  these 
giants  the  earth  was  created;  that  Brnmha  next  caused  creatures  to  spring  from  his 
mind,  and  afterwards  gave  birth  to  them  by  natural  generation.  Next,  he  created, 
or  rather  defined,  sin  and  holiness ;  and,  being  regulated  by  these,  finished  the  work 
of  creation.  I  find  the  names  of  two  of  Shankho's  disciples,  Knhoru  and  Ootnnka, 
mentioned  as  having  written  on  the  Hindoo  law.  One  of  the  smritees  bears  the 
name  of  this  philosopher. 
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SECTION  XXXY. 

lAkhitU. 

This  philosopher  is  said  bj  the  ^dma-poorano  to  hare  been  born  at  Oottara-koo* 
roo,  firom  which  work  we  learn,  that  his  lather's  name  was  Javalee,  and  his  mother's 
Ulamboosha;  that  he  was  tall,  and  of  a  dark  complexion  ;  that  he  covered  his  body 
with  ashes,  and  wore  over  his  loins  a  tjger's  skin.  He  performed  his  devotions  as  a 
jogSb  upon  Mundoro,  the  mountain  used  bj  the  gods  and  giants  in  churning  the  sea* 

He  taught,  that  future  happiness  was  to  be  obtained  bj  divine  wisdom,  assisted 
bj  the  merit  of  works  ;  that  both  were  equallj  necessary,  for  that  a  bird  could  not  fly 

without  two  wings ;  that  God  was  visible  to  the  yogSe,  and  that  the  body  in  which 
he  appeared  was  unchangeable.  Respecting  creation,  his  doctrine  was  similar  to 
that  taught  by  the  philosopher  Yishnoo.  He  considered  future  happiness  as  consist- 
ing  in  absence  from  all  things  connected  with  a  bodily  state.  Richttkn,  a  sage,  who 
employed  himself  constantly  in  offering  the  burnt- sacrifice,  was  one  of  Likhitn's  dis- 
ciples.   A  law  work,  known  by  his  name,  is  attributed  to  Likhitu. 


SECTION  XXXVI. 

Two  or  three  pooranas  describe  the  person  of  this  sage  :  the  Padmn  poorantt  men- 
tions him  as  an  old  man,  in  the  dress  of  a  yogie.        Mnreechee  was  his  father;  his 
wife  Ayntee  invented  various  religious  customs  known  at  this  day  among  the  Hin- 
doo women.     One  of  his  diciples,  Akanayn,  is  lamed  as  an  excellent  chanter  of  the 
v6dQ8  at  sacrifices. 

This  philosopher  taught  the  necessity  of  ceremonies,  as.well  as  of  divine  wisdom ; 
but  forbad  his  disciples  to  seek  for  a  recompense  from  works ;  further,  that  God  was 
not  a  being  separate  from  his  name ;  that  taking  to  himself  his  own  energy  he  creat* 
ed  the  universe;  that  being  all- wise,  he  could  not  be  disappointed  in  his  decrees  ; 
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tliftt  creation  arose  by  degrees,  not  all  at  once ;  that  every  separate  existence  had  a 
variety  of  uses  ;  that  the  works  of  God  were  wonderful  and  indescribable :  they  arose, 
they  existed,  they  perished ;  that  they  contained  properties  leading  to  truth,  to  rest- 
lessness,  and  to  darkness;  that  God  was  a  visible  being,  not  composed  of  the  pri- 
mary elements,  but  a  mass  of  glory ;  that  creatures  were  formed  in  immediate  con- 
nexion with  their  future  merits  and  demerits ;  that  absorption  consisted  in  the  enjoy- 
nient  of  ondeeayinar  pleasures.  Two  works  are  ascribed  to  this  sage,  one  of  the 
smritees,  and  a  compilation  from  the  rig  vedii,  on  the  ceremonies  called  Ashw&layona 
Grihyu. 

SECTION  XXXV 11. 

PurashHra. 

In  the  PridmS  and  BrHmha-voivnrttii  pooranus  this  philosopher  is  described  as  a 
very  old  man,  in  the  dress  of  a  mendicant.  His  father's  name  was  Shuktree,  and 
his  mother's  Ila.  He  resided  at  Shree-shoiln,  and  is  charged  with  an  infamous  in- 
trigue  with  the  daughter  of  a  fisherman ;  to  conceal  his  amour  with  whom,  he  caused 
a  heavy  fog  to  fall  on  the  place  of  his  retreat.  Y^da-vyasa,  the  collector  of  the 

v6d..F,  was  the  fruit  of  this  debauch. 

m 

The  doctrines  embraced  by  this  philosoper  were  the  same  as  those  afterwards  pro- 
muli^ated  by  his  son,  and  which  form  the  system  of  tlie  v^dantn  school.  Parasharo 
had  15,000  disciples,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Idhmiisenu,  andUrovindo. 

SECTION  XXXVIII. 

G  argil. 

A  few  particulars  respecting  this  sage  are  scattered  up  and  down  in  several  poo- 
ranus. He  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Mit'hila,  and  to  have  performed  his  devo- 
tions on  the  banks  of  the  Gnndufcee.  He  was  a  follower  of  Kopilti,  the  founder 
of  the  Sankhya  plulosophy;  but  added  to  the  opinions  of  his  master,  that  the  man 
who  was  animated  with  ardent  devotion  in  his  religious  duties,  whatever  opinions  he 
embraced,  would  obtain  final  emancipation. 
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SECTION  XXXIX. 


KooChoomee. 


Several  i>ooranfis  describe  this  sage,  born  at  Bndiirikasbrniiin,*  and  living  at  Gan* 
dhara,  as  a  tall  man,  advanced  in  }  ears,  dressed  as  a  mendicant.  H  is  father,  Narajnno^ 
was  a  philosopher;  and  his  son  Koots&no  wrote  a  small  tract  on  the  rules  of  poetry* 

Koot'hoomee  taught,  that  God  was  visible;  thai  he  who  sought  emancipation  must 

practise  the  duties  incumbent  on  a  person  in  a  secular  state  till  the  age  of  fiftj ;  then 

retire  to  a  forest,  practise  the  five  modes  of  austerity,  and  offer  a  constant  sacri* 

fice  with  clarified  butter,  fixing  his  mind  on  God.         He  further  taught,  that  God 

created  the  world  in  immediate  connection  with  works  of  merit  and  demerit;  that 

the  v^dn  existed  from  eternity,  and  derived  its  proofs  from  itself;  that  time  and  space 

were  invarii^bly  the  same ;  that  the  body  was  subject  to  change ;  thtit  the  animal  spirit, 

and  the  soul,  were  immortal;  that  instinct  belonged  to  animal  life,  and  wisdom  to  the 

soul ;  that  error  was  not  absolute,  there  being  no  fault  in  the  senses  ;  but  that  it  arose 

from  confusion  in  the  memory  united  with  conjecture ;    tbat  happiness  and  misery 

were  the  inseparable  companions  of  works  of  merit  and  demerit. 

SECTION  XL. 

Vishxcamitrll. 

The  Ramaynnu  and  tlie  Muhabharutri  contain  a  number  of  facts  respecting  thi^ 
sage,'  the  son  of  king  Gadhee.  Rama  drew  him  from  his  retirement  at  the  Siddha- 
ahrumn,t  ihe  place  of  his  devotions,  and  placed  him  near  himself. 

This  sage  taught,  that  there  were  five  kind^  of  knowledge,  certain,  uncertain, 
false,  apparent,  similar;  that  the  works  of  God  were  incomprehensible,  and  though 
without  beginning,  were  created,  flourished,  and  then  decayed;  that  creatures  were 
possessed  of  desire,  anger,  coveteousness,  insensibility,  excessive  passion,  envy  ; 
that  the  power  and  the  providence  of  God  were  wonderful  and  inconceivable ; 

*  The  Jfij&bee  bermitage ;  from  bttd&r&  and  asbrumlL  f  The  hermitage  of  perfection. 
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that  both  the  will  and  the  decrees  of  God  were  irresistible.  He  also  taught,  that 
God  was  visible,  but  that  he  was  not  clothed  with  a  human  body,  in  which  we  see 
first,  the  child,  then  the  jou'th,  and  then  the  aged  man  ;  that  he  was  not  susceptible 
of  the  sensations  common  to  bodies^  but  that  he  was  able  to  perform  whatever  he 
chose  with  anj  of  the  powers  of  his  bodjr ;  that  God  formed  the  universe  by  bis  own 
will,  connecting  the  fates  of  men  with  works  arising  from  the  circumstances  of  their 
lives.  The  way  to  emancipation  he  said,  was,  first,  to  receive  the  initiatory  incan- 
tation from  a  spiritual  guide ;  then  to  listen  to  his  instructions ;  then  to  fix  the  mind 
on  God,  and  perform  works  of  merit  without  the  desire  of  reward.  He  affirmed, 
that  future  happiness  consisted  in  the  absorption  of  the  soul  into  the  ever-blessed 
Briimhn. 

Yishwamitru  had  10,000  disciples,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Mitrn;  who  taught 
that  the  whole  of  the  religion  of  the  kalee-yoogn  consisted  in  repeating  the  name 
of  God.  One  of  the  smritees  is  attributed  to  this  philosopher,  as  well  as  a  work 
in  praise  of  the  holy  place  Jwala-mookho. 

SECTION  XLI. 

Jfimudugnee. 

Accounts  of  this  philosopher,  the  son  of  Bhrigoo,  are  found  in  the^JhrS-bhaguvntfi, 
the  Ramaynnn,  the  Ekamro,  the  Nundik^shwnra,  andthe.Podma  pooranos;  he  is  de- 
scribed as  an  old  man,  of  the  middle  size,  dressed  like  a  mendicant.  He  resided  at 
Gandharu,  and,  by  his  wife  R^nooka,  had  Purushoo-ramn,  the  ferocious  destroyer  of 
the  kshntriyas.  Among  his  disciples  were  numbered  Hnddn,  Shatyayana,  &c.  This 
last  person  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  the  Dhfinoorvedo-karika,  a  work  on  archery. 

Jamndgnee  taught,  that  God  was  visible,  and  assumed  every  variety  of  form;  that 
future  happiness  was  to  be  obtained  by  devotion,  assisted  by  a  sight  of  the  image,  by 
touching  it,  by  meditation  on  its  parts,  worshipping  its  feet,  or  in  its  presence,  bow- 
ing to  it,  serving  it  from  affection,  and  giving  up  the  whole  person  to  it.  All  other 
religious  ceremonies  he  rejected;  as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  absorption;   hedisIUced 
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the  idea  of  losing  a  distinct  existence,  as  a  drop  is  lost  in  the  ocean ;  he  facetiously 
observed,  that  it  was  delightful  to  feed  on  sweetmeats,  but  that  he  had  no  wish  to 
become  the  sweetmeat  itself.  He  taught  the  pouranic  absurdity,  that  Yishnoo  formed 
the  uniTerse  out  of  the  wax  in  his  ears. — Jamadognee  is  considered  as  the  author  of 
a  law  treatise,  and  of  another  on  religious  ceremonies. 

SECTION  XLIL 

PoifhienUsee. 

In  the  Skanda  poorana,  this  philosopher  is  described  as  a  young  man,  in  the  dress 
of  a  religious  mendicant,  with  arms  long  enough  to  reach  down  to  his  knees.  His  fa* 
ther*sname  was  Porvota,  and  his  mother*s  D£va.s6na  ;  by  his  wife  Soosheelahe  had 
one  son,  Goura-mookha.  He  resided  at  Huridwaro,  and  taught,  that  God  was  visi- 
ble and  eternal;  that  the  universe  was  composed  of  uncreated  atoms,  incapable  of  ex- 
tension, and  that  merit  and  demerit,  as  well  as  the  universe,  were  eternal;*  that  fu- 
ture happiness,  consisting  in  unchangeable  joy,  was  secured  by  attention  to  religion, 
and  by  divine  knowledge ;  that  creatures  were  born  in  circumstances  regulated  by 
previous  merit  or  demerit.— Arshnis^no  was  one  of  this  philosopher's  most  distin- 
guished disciples. 

SECTION  XLIII. 

Vshira. 

The  Pudmij  pooranQ  states,  that  this  philosopher  was  born  in  Kashmeera;  that 
his  father  was  the  celebrated  sage  Doorvasa ;  and  the  name  of  his  mother  Raka.  His 
wife's  name  was  Ila,  and  that  of  his  son  V^du-garbha.  Yishwu-roopn,  whose  name 
IS  mentioned  as  the  priest  of  Indru,  was  one  of  his  disciples.  Ushira  lived  as  a  yo- 
gee  at  Shree-  shoila. 

*  It  was  the  opioioB  of  this  philosopher,  as  well  aa  of  most  of  the  Hiodoo  learned  men,  that  bappioen  and 
misery  arose  only  oot  of  human  actions  having  merit  or  demerit  in  them  $  but  that  creatures,  immediately  on 
their  birth,  and  before  they  have  done  any  thinf;  good  or  evil,  begin  to  enjoy  happiness  or  endure  misery ;  and  Ibnt 
Ibis  is  the  same  if  we  trace  throng b  a  p«rsoo*8  preceding  births  ap  to  ondefloable  periods.  By  these  doctrines 
they  were  d  riveUta  the  neceiiitj  of  concl  udiog,  that  to  men  were  attached  merit  or  demerit  from  all  eternity. 
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He  taught,  that  the  v^diis  were  eternal ;  that  Yishnoo  was  not  their  author,  but 
the  first  who  chanted  them ;  that  they  contained  the  rule  of  duty,  and  that  whate- 
ver was  forbidden  in  them  was  evil ;  that  human  actions  produced  consequences  in 
a  future  state ;  that  all  the  events  of  life  were  regulated  by  the  Actions  coiliniitted  ia 
a  preceding  birth ;  that  God  himself  was  subject  in  his  government  to  the  merit  and 
demerit  of  works;  that  is,  he  could  do  nothing  for  or  against  his  creatures  but  ac- 
cording to  their  works;  that  the  gods  have  no  visible  form,  but  are  to  be  worship- 
ped in  the  prayers  or  incantations  of  the  vidos;  that  the  way  to  procure  emancipa- 
tion was  by  first  performing  the  duties  of  a  bramhacharae;  then  those  of  a  secular  per- 
son, and  then  those  of  a  hermit,  performing  constantly  the  sacrifices  prescribed  in 
the  T^das ;  and  that  future  happiness  consisted  in  possessing  uninterrupted  eternal 
joy. 

SECTION  XLIV. 

PrUjapfUee. 

The  ShivQ-dhurmri,  Bayaveeyn,  and  the  Kopilu  ooptL-pooranos  contain  partial  ac- 
counts of  this  sage,  who  is  described  as  a  very  old  roan,  with  a  grey  beard,  dressed 
as  a  mendicant.  His  father  Prut*hoo  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  R6va,  the  son  at 
Uingoola,  where,  though  a  sage,  he  lived  a  secular  life,  and  reared  a  fiimily. 

Prujapatee  taught,  that  God  was  invisible,  though  possessed  of  form,  and  dwelt  in 
unapproachable  light  or  glory,  as  the  gods -who  dwell  in  the  sun  are  not  seen  except 
in  the  rays  of  glory  proceeding  from  that  luminary ;  that  final  happiness  could  only 
be  obtained  by  those  who  possessed  a  fixed  mind,  and  practised  uninterrupted  de- 
votion; that  the  souls  of  the  wicked  left  the  body  by  the  vents  in  the  lower  extremi- 
ties ;  those  of  the  pious  by  the  eyes,  or  by  the  openings  in  the  head ;  and  those  of 
perfect  y  OCT et 8  from  the  suture  of  the  head  \  that  final  beatitude  consisted  in  absorption 
into  the  Great  Spirit.  , 
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SECTION  LXT. 

Nartejiinghil. 

In  the  Skfindn  pooranni  and  the  Nandee-bhashitn,  this  sa^e  is  described  as  a  very 
old  man,  in  the  dress  of  a  jos^ee.  A  place  at  Benares  has  been  named  after  his  far- 
ther Joi^S<«hnv\a,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  there  as  an  ascetic.  NareTjnngha  was 
born  at  Hingoola,  but  resided  at  Benares. 

lie  tan^ht,  that  God  was  visible ;  that  the  merit  and  demerit  oFworks  were  insepa* 
rablj  interwoven  with  a  person^s  fate ;  l4Mit  from  ceremonies  arose  desire  :  from  de- 
sire, anger;  from  anger,  intoxication  of  mind   Trom  intoxication,  forgetfulness ;  from 
forgetfulness,  the  destruction  of  wisdom;  and  from  the  latter,  death,  in  one  of  its 
eight  forms,  viz.  disgrace,  banishment,  &c.    He  traced  time  from  moments  up  to  the 
four  joogas;  described  the  sins  which  produced  the  diflferent  transmigrations;  laid 
down  seven  modes  of  as^certaining  truth  ;  taught  that  God  produced  the  universe  bj 
his  command,  and  united  the  fates  of  men  to  works  of  merit  and  demerit ;  and  that 
by  a  progression,  through  ceremonies,  the  devotee  would  arrive  at  perfect  abstrac- 
tion, and  then  obtain  absorption. 


SECTION  LXVI. 

CTiyounii. 

The  IMvS-bhagiiv&tn  and  the  Pudma  poorann  give  something  of  the  history  of 
this  sage,  describing  him  as  a  young  man,  in  the  dress  of  a  mendicant,  living  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ynmoona.  Boudhaynnn  was  his  father;  his  mother's  name  was  Ko* 
beerdhaneS.— Chyvdnn  seems  to  have  entertained  atheistical  opinions.  He  taught, 
that  the  world  had  no  creator;  that  sound  alone  was  God;  that  the  v^dn  was  eter- 
nal, and  contained  its  own  evidence  within  itself;  that  happiness  and  misery  arose 
out  of  the  conduct  of  mankind  ;  that  the  primary  elements  were  eternal;  that  the 
fate  of  men  arose  out  of  works  having  no  beginning;  that  there  were  three  states 
proper  for  men^  that  of  the  student,  the  housholdery  and  the  hermit;  that  the  four 
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degrees  of  happiness  belonging  to  a  future  state  were  to  be  obtained  by  the  perform- 
ance of  religious  ceremonies  ;  that  this  happiness  followed  the  renunciation  of  works 
and  their  fruit. — Chjvfinn  was  the  author  of  a  law  treatise  known  by  his  name;  of 
the  YogQ-3ungbita,  and  of  the  AcharCi  kudunibu. 


SECTION  XLVlh 

BharguvH. 

This  sage,  the  son  of  Bhrigoo,  and  one  of  the  smritee  writers,  for  assisting  the  gi- 
ants, was  devoured  bjr  Shivii,  and  afterwards  discharged  with  his  urine,  when  he  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Shookrachar>u,  and  became  preceptor  to  the  giants.  He  was  born 
in  Ketoomalu  bejond  Ilimalojrn,  where  he  practised  his  devotions,  living  on  chaff 


SECTION  XLVIII. 

Hish^AshringU. 

The  pouranic  writers  have  given  a  filthy  account  of  the  birth  of  this  sage,  an<) 
placed  deer's  horns  on  his  head.  Notwithstanding  this  approach  to  the  brutal  shape, 
he  is  said  to  have  married  Shanta,  the  daughter  of  king  Lomn-pado ;  and  to  have 
written  one  of  the  smritees  :  he  embrdced  the  opinions  of  the  Patnnjalo  school.  Hi* 
£ither,  VibhandukQ,  was  learned  in  the  samu  vedu. 


SECTION  XLIX. 


Sbatj/aj/unu. 

The  Muhabfaarota  and  PSdmo  pooranu  describe  this  sage  as  an  old.'man,  of  dark 
complexion,  habited  as  a  yogS.  His  opinions  were  the  same  as  those  of  PotonjolS: 
he  taught  his  disciples  to  devote  bodj,  mind,  speech,  and  their  whole  existence  te 
God ;  continoaUy  repeating  bis  name,  celebrating  his  praise,  listening  to  descriptions 
of  his  qualities,  and  preserving  entire  devotion  to  him. 
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SECTION  L. 

A  fragment  of  the  history  of  this  sage,  the  son  of  Mitrayuna,  I  hare  found  in  the 
Skanda  and  Doorvasa-ooktu  pooranas,  where  he  is  described  as  a  young  man,  in  the 
dress  of  ayogee.  His  opinions  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Yoish^shiku  school.  Kasha- 
krishna,  one  of  bis  disciple,  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  very  ancient  Sangskrito 
grammar*    The  sage  himself  wrote  one  of  the  smritees. 

SECTION  LI. 

Sboon&'shiphU. 

Three  works,  the  Yayoveeyr)  pooranu,  the  Shree-bhagfiviita,  and  the  Mnhabharuta, 
contain  fragments  respecting  this  sage,  whose  fiither,  Toombooroo,  was  a  celebrated 
musician.  Niyatee»  his  mother,  became  famous  hy  the  instructions  she  gave  to  her 
sex.  Shoonn-sh^phn  was  once  on  the  point  of  being  offered  as  a  human  sacrifice, 
but  was  saved  by  Vishwamitrfi. — He  taught  the  doctrines  of  the  Meemangsa  school ; 
to  which  he  added,  that  material  things  underwent  no  real  change ;  that  birth  and 
death  were  only  appearances*  He  recommended  the  life  of  a  hermit  ailor  the  age 
of  50,  and  declared  that,  after  completing  in  a  forest  the  devotions  of  such  a  state,  a 
person  would  obtain  emancipation*  He  further  taught,  that  God  did  not  so  en- 
tirely place  man  under  the  influence  of  works,  as  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  change 
Jhis  destiny. 


SECTION  UL 

Yign&'panhwS. 

This  ascetic  is  described  in  three  pooranas  as  a  young  man,  of  light  complexion, 
in  the  dress  of  a  mendicant.  His  father  Sakyayanu  was  a  celebrated  philosopher ;  his 
viother's  name  Soomtitee.  He  was  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  NQrmuda,  where  the 
vaniulingos  are  found;  but  lived  at  Hiiridwaro,  where  he  collected  a  number  of  dis- 
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ciples,  and  directed  their  attention  to  what  was  of  constant  obligation;  to  what  was 

obligatorj  in  certain  circumstances,  and  what  might  be  obtained  from  certain  religi- 
ous actions;  he  described  the  effects  of  the  different  qualities  born  with  man,  and  the 
waj  of  drawing  a  man  born  with  bad  qualities  into  the  path  of  truth;  he  maintained 
that  God  was  invisible,  indescribable;  that  in  fact  the  v^du  was  God;  that  God  form- 
ed creatures  in  an  inseparable  union  with  their  future  destiny;  that  absorption  con* 
sisted  in  the  enjojment  of  perpetual  happiness;  and  that  the  person  who,  bv  works, 
raised  his  mind,  and  fixed  it  supremelyon  God,  would  obtain  absorption.  He  wrote 
one  of  the  smritees,  and  a  work  called  Tfiert'hu-NirnDja. 

SECTION  LUI. 

Karshnqjineej 

Another  of  the  smritee  writers,  noticed  in  the  pooranos  as  a  mendicant,  taught, 
that  God  was  a  material  being,  dwelling  at  the  extremity  of  his  works,  and  giving 
rise  to  the  universe  by  his  own  will ;  that  religious  ceremonies  and  austerities  led  to 
future  happiness.  Many  of  the  opinions  of  Karshnajinee  were  like  those  of  the  Noi* 
yayika  sect.  Some  medical  information,  especially  relating  to  the  pulse,  is  said  to 
have  been  given  by  this  philosopher. 

SECTION  LIV. 

VoijuvapH* 

This  sage,  descended  from  Unjira,  is  placed  among  the  mendicants  known  by  the 
name  of  Pnromhungsas ;  like  them  he  wore  no  clothes,  nor  conversed  with  men. 
His  opinions  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Yedantu  sect.* 

*  While  this  ftheet  was  i^oiDf  thron|rh  the  press,  (he  learned  Hindoo  who  wasaisistinit  in  (he  work,  and  who 
belonged  lo  the  Tidantfi  8ec(,  wa§  taken  Ul :  (be  author  Tisited  him,  and  in  conversation,  when  the  costom  of 
the  Hindoos  of  offerin|  a  goa(  to  Kulee,  to  obtain  recovery  from  siclKness,  was  mentioned,  he  expreised  his  ab- 
horrence of  (akini;  away  one  life  under  the  hope  of  resforioi;  another — he  added,  (hat  he  knew  he  most  bhalce 
off  (Ms  body  to-day,  or  to-morrow,  or  (be  neit  dayi  that  he  mast  go  (hrou||;h  bis  Btn-proc«red  measure  of  saf* 
ferings ;  (hat  though  be  was  aware  (hat  he  was  culpable,  he  could  not  suppose  (hat  a  few  confessions  could  in* 
floence  God  in  bis  Judgment  towards  htm ;  that  in  fact,  he  would  lay  no  burden  upon  God— Jie  would  repeat  hia 
unm^^hat  kt  would  not  omit^-^nd  then,  lea? e  the  rest  to  God. 
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SECTION  LV. 

I^kakshee. 

This  sa^  is  mentioned  in  several  pooranas  as  a  young  man,  blind  of  one  eye, 
wearing  the  dress  of  a  mendicant.  His  father,  Chitroketoo,  lived  at  Kanchee;  but 
Lokakshee  made  mount  Shree-shoiiu  the  place  of  his  devotions.  He  taught,  that  the 
true  shastra  substantiated  its  own  legitimacy,  and  needed  not  foreign  proof;  that  the 
woriu  of  philosophers  were  full  of  contradictions ;  hence,  being  liable  to  error,  they 
were  obliged  to  derive  their  proofs  from  the  v4da.  A  celebrated  verse,  often  quoted 
by  the  Hindoos,  but  difficult  to  be  understood,  is  ascribed  to  Lokakshee : 

**  Tke  ridSi  are  at  tariance — the  tmriteet  are  at  earMNcr. 
He  who  giTes  a  meaniog  of  his  owd,  qooting  the  v^dfts,  it  so  philosopher ; 
Tnie  philosophy,  thro'  ignorance,  is  concealed  as  in  the  fissures  of  a  rock ; 
Bnt— the  way  of  the  Great  One— that  is  to  he  followed."* 

The  creator,  he  taught,  communicated  a  power  to  the  universe  by  which  all  things 
were  kept  in  existence;  be  likewise  maintained,  that  God  was  possessed  of  form, 
otherwise  he  could  not  be  light  and  the  source  of  light,  as  he  is  described  in  the  vedus  • 
that  all  things  were  subject  to  the  divine  will ;  that  a  person  should  first  seek  divine 
wisdom;  then  join  the  devout,  and  recite  the  praises  of  God,  read  the  sacred  books, 
and  excite  his  passions  to  a  devout  fervour.  Future  happiness  he  described  as  peren- 
nial joy,  unmixed  with  sorrow.  One  of  the  smritees,  also  Lobayatuka,  one  of  the 
tuntrils,  and  an  astrological  work,  are  ascribed  to  his  pen. 

SECTION  LYL 

GargyU. 

The  SkQndu  and  Pildmn  pooranns  describe  this  sage,  the  son  of  Gargyu,  born  at 
Priij  agn,  and  residing  cWwfly  at  Benares,  as  a  tall  man,  in  the  dress  of  a  yogee.  Hia 
opinions  were  those  of  the  Patonjfilij  school.  His  son,  Trinuvindoo,  is  mentioned 
as  learned  in  thesamQ  vedu. 

•  This  learned  raanappeanto  have  been  di«ra>ted  with  Uie  confradicttonsand  ab6ardi(ii>s  of  the  Hindoo  writ- 
ings, not  eiceptlnff  even  the  v^dBi.  Tto  meet  the  objection-If  all  are  false,  what  th^n  are  the  people  to  do? 
he  adds,  the  waj  of  the  Great  One,  or  of  him  whow  mind  ia  absorbed  in  religion,  most  be  foUowed. 
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SECTION  LVII. 


Soomurdoo. 


This  gage  is  mentioned  in  the  Bhovishjnt  and  other  pooranns  as  a  descendant  of 
Ycishisht'ha.         A  work  on  the  civil  and  canon  law  goes  by  his  name. — He  taught 
his  disciples,  that  God  was  lobe  worshipped  through  the  incantations  of  the  vedns, 
and  that  future  happiness  was  to  be  obtained  by  acquiring  wisdom,  and  perfiMrming 
works  of  merit.     It  is  difficult,  however,  to  distinguish  the  opinions  of  this  sage  on 

the  origin -of  things  from  pure  atheism.  He  maintained,  that  there  was  in  nature 
an  uncreated  seed,  from  which  all  beings  sprung,  but  that  their  future  destinies  were 
determined  bj  their  own  conduct, 

SECTION  LYIII. 

Jalookfim^. 

This  philosopher  is  described  in  twoof  the  pooranos  as  a  mendicant  of  middle  sta- 
ture, and  of  dark  complexion :  his  father's  name  was  AshwDlayunu ;  his  son  Bbudrit- 

vorma  is  mentioned  as  a  religious  writer.  JatooknrnD  was  born  in  Kooch-Y^bara, 
and  resided  at  Chfindro^Shikhnra. 

He  taught,  that  God  was  possessed  of  form ;  and  jet,  that  he  was  not  to  be  con* 
ceived  of;  that  he  was  unchangeable,  and  ever-blessed ;  that  the  realitj  of  things  was 
discoverable  bj  five  kinds  of  proof;  that  the  world  consisted  of  matter  partly  eternal 
and  partly  created ;  that  space,  time,  &c.  were  uncreated  ;*  that  creation  arose  out 
of  the  will  of  God,  who  created  a  power  to  produce  and  direct  the  universe.  He 
exhorted  the  person  in  pursuit  of  future  happiness,  first  to  think  on  God,  then  to  lis* 
ten  to  discourses  on  the  divine  nature,  to  speak  of  God,  and  to  have  the  mind  filled 
with  thoughts  of  him,  which  would  be  followed  by  absorption.— One  of  the  smritees, 
and  a  compilation  on  military  tactics,  are  ascribed  to  this  sage. 

t  Pftochft.jQofi,  one  of  the  disciples  of  this  sage,  cooteaded,  that  makiog  any  thtng  beside  God  ece nial,  mu 
io  make  more  Cbao  one  God. 
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SECTION  LVL 

YayanU, 

I  have  extracted  a  fragment  respecting  this  philosopher  from  the  Padmu  poorana 
and  the  Yogu-yashist'bn-Ramajaniiy  in  which  he  is  described  as  a  tall  joung  man, 
dressed  as  a  mendicant.  His  father's  name  was  Oorooloma ;  his  birth-place  Gandha ; 
and  the  scene  of  his  devotions,  the  side  of  th^  river  Normuda. — This  sage  embraced 
the  opinions  of  the  Meemangsa  school. 

SECTION  LX. 

Vye^hrApadA. 

The  Togu-Vashisht'ha-Ramajnnn,  and  other  works,  describe  this  sage,  the  son 
of  Boudhayttno  and  Yipasha,  as  a  verj  tall  mendicant,  dressed  like  an  ascetic ;  his 
bunch  of  matted  hair  as  reaching  down  to  the  ground,  his  nails  as  growing  to  sach 
a  length  as  to  curl  round  the  ends  of  his  fingers;  and  his  feet  as  resembling  those  of 
a  tjger.*  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  the  forest  of  Ekamril;  the  place  of  his  de- 
votions whs  Jwala-mookhii.  From  his  son,  the  countrj  Oosheenura  derives  its  name. 

H  e  acknowledged  onlj  nature,  or  chaos,  as  the  mother  of  the  universe ;  and  taught, 
that  greatnessyt  pride,:^  matter,^  water,  fire,  wind,  and  space,  were  first  created,  and 
that  from  these  arose  the  sixteen  powers  of  animated  nature ;  that  there  was  no  other 
God  but  mind,  or  rather  life,  but  that  God  was  sometimes  abstracted  from  matter, 
and  at  other  times  united  to  it ;  that  to  destroy  life  for  any  other  purpose  than  for 
sacrifice  was  wholly  evil ;  and  to  do  it  for  sacrifice,  though  commanded  by  the  v6du, 
was  partly  evil ;  that  the  reality  of  things  was  discovered  by  inference,  by  the  senses, 
and  by  sounds ;  that  he  who  possessed  the  true  knowledge  of  God  was  in  the  way 
to  final  emancipation,  and  that  separation  from  matter  was  in  reality  absorption,  or 
led  immediately  to  it. — To  this  sage  is  ascribed  one  of  the  smritees.  Among  his 
dibciples  was  OodSechu,  the  founder  of  a  sect  of  philosophers. 

*  Bence  his  Dame  was  formed  out  of  Tyaf^hHI,  a  tys^r,  and  padtt,  a  foot.  f  M&hikt,  here  (raoslated 

^reatDCSi,  meanF,  id  fhc  Hindoo  philosophical  works',  intellect.  J  The  word  &biiokarii,  here  translated 

-Ipride,  mtttn  coMCtousBen  of  distinct  eiistence.  S  Or,  perhaps,  the  archetypes  of  organized  matter. 
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SECTION  LXI. 

Several  of  the  pooranns  mention  this  sage,  who  is  described  as  a  naked  old  mao, 
in  the  dress  oFa  jogS ;  hid  behaviour  sometimes  resembled  that  of  an  insane  person ; 
at  one  time  he  sung ;  at  another  danced,  at  another  wept,  and  at  other  times  he  stood 
motionless.  Vilwodak^shworij  is  mentioned  as  the  seat  of  his  devotions,  lie  taught, 
that  God  was  eternal,  but  that  the  world  was  false,  though  God  was  united  to  it. 
His  other  opinions  were  similar  to  those  of  the  \6dauto  philosophers. 

SECTION  LXII. 

The  preceding  sections  contain  accounts  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Hindoo 
sages.  It  must  not  be  concluded,  however,  that  these  are  all  the  learned  Hindoos 
India  has  produced ;  these  were  the  most  ancient  of  their  philosopers ;  and  the  names 
of  some  of  them  are  found  in  the  v£diis;  others  were  the  founders  of  their  different 
schools  of  philosophy,  and  others  the  avowed  authors  of  their  sacred  and  civil  laws. 
The  latest  period  to  which  these  accounts  can  be  supposed  to  reach,  is  the  commence- 
ment of  the  kiilee  joogn ;  after  this  a  number  of  celebrated  metaphysicians,  poets, 
and  philologists  appeared  at  the  courts  of  the  Hindoo  monarchs,  and  threw  a  lustre 
on  the  periodb  in  which  they  lived. 

The  author,  at  one  time,  was  disposed  to  form  the  following  theory  respecting  the 
progress  of  the  Hindoo  literature  :  as  the  original  v^dn  is  called  by  a  name  which  im- 
'  plies  that  it  was  ri^ceived  by  tradition,*  and  as  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  six  schools 
of  philosophy  are  believed  to  have  been  founded  on  the  aphorisms  (sootrns)  received 
by  tradition  from  Kopilu,  Goutnmu,  Pi.thnJQlee,  Kunada,  Y^do-vyasa,  and  Joiminee, 
be  conjectured,  that  about  the  period  of  the  rise  of  the  Grecian  philosophy,  several 
wise  men  rose  up  among  the  Hindoos,  who  delivered  certain  dogmas,  which  were  pre* 
served  during  a  certain  unknown  period  as  sacred  traditions.  For  the  most  ancient 
of  these  dogmas  no  parent  was  found,  and  they  were  called  the  vido ;  the  others  be* 

•  See  page  SSI. 
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came  known  by  the  names  of  the  six  sages  above-mentioned.  Down  to  this  period^ 
he  sopposed  the  v6da  and  the  dorshonas  to  have  existed  onlj  in  the  sajings  of  these 
andent  sages ;  bnt  that  at  length  men  arose,  who  adopted  these  aphorisms  as  first 
principles,  established  schools  in  which  thej  were  explained^  and  from  whence  were 
promulgated  certain  systems  of  philosophical  opinion  :  from  this  time  these  systems 
being  committed  to  writing,  dispntations  multiplied,  till,  amidst  these  confused  spe* 
culations,  it  became  impossible  to  fix  any  standard  of  opinion.— At  length,  a  learned 
mnd  most  inde&tigable  man,  DwoipayunS,  collected  a  heterogeneous*  mass  ofmate'* 
rials,  the  opinions  and  effusions  of  different  philosophers,  and,  having  arranged  them 
as  well  as  such  a  chaos  could  be  arranged,  he  called  this  compilation  '^  the  vida.*^ 
According  to  this  reasoning,  the  d&rshnnus  are  more  ancient  than  the  compilation  by 
Yedil-vyasSi  called  the  vedu;  but  as  the  Hindoo  learning  was  then  in  its  wane,  this 
compilation  was  soon  venerated  as  ^^  the  self-evident  word  proceeding  out  of  the 
mouth  of  Brcimhii;"  and  it  was  declared  to  be  a  veiy  high  crime  for  these  sacred 
writings  to  be  even  read  in  the  ears  of  a  shoodrQ. 

We  must  not  suppose,  that  Y^da-vyasu  Included  in  his  compilation  the  works  of 
all  the  philosophical  sects  :  be  contented  himself  with  inserting  those  of  the  sect  to 
which  he  himself  was  attached,  the  v6danta.  The  durshonus  and  the  smritees  evi* 
dently  form  a  body  of  writings  distinct  from  the  v^das;  though  passages  are  to  be 
found  in  the  v6das  favouring  every  philosophical  speculation  professed  among  the 
Hindoos.  The  modern  Hindoos  believe,  that  the  vedu  is  the  source  of  all  the  shas- 
trfis,  just  as  an  illiterate  Englishman  might  suppose,  that  every  part  of  English  learn- 
ing came  from  the  Encyclopedia. 

Had  not  the  author  been  afraid  of  wearying  the  patience  of  his  readers,  he  might 
liave  given  similar  accounts  of  many  other  Hindoo  writers,  suchasKratoo,  one  of 
the  seven  sages,  and  author  of  certain  formulas  used  at  sacrifices;  Yamo,  author  of 
one  of  the  smritees ;  P^rdshooramn,  the  son  of  Jamodugnee,  author  ofa  workon  the 

*  To  perceive  the  propriety  of  this  epithet^  the  reader  need  only  ezaskine  Mr*  Colebrooke'0  very  learned 

Hh 
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use  of  the  bow,  and  who  likewise  avenged  his  fatlier's  death  by  the  destruetton  of 

the  1000-armed  Uijoona;  yishwdshrova,  the  father  of  Kooyera,  Ravano,  aad  other 

giants,  who  wrote  rules  for  the  periodical  ceremonies  called  vrotti;  Yogee-yagnft* 

Tolkjo,  author  of  a  law  treatise ;  Shandiljii,  Bharadwaja,  Vatsya,  and  others, 

authors  of  certain  genealogies,  and  formulas  relating  to  bramhinical  ceremonies ; 

tGTt'httrvfi,  and  UndhK-moonee ;  Devulu,  author  of  a  law  treatise  $  Sh&nftku,  Shi!in&ndB, 

andSfinatunfi;  Asooree,  asmritee  writer;  Yorhoo,  author  of  a  piece  on  thesankhjtt 

philosophy;  Markfind£yd,apooranu  writer;  Doorvasa,  a  most  irascible  sage,  author 

of  a  work  similar  to  the  smritees,  and  of  an  oopu-poorana ;  Ooshiiina ;  Galnvfi,  author 

of  remarks  on  altars  for  sacrifices,  &c. ;  Moudg&Iya,  writer  of  a  work  on  the  different 

casts,  and  their  duties ;  Javalee,  Jnnhoo,  and  Sandeepuaee;  UshtayfikrS,  writer  of 

a  sSnghita ;  Gobhila,  author  of  some  aphorisms  relative  to  certain  ceremonies  in  the 

T^dfi ;  ShorabhangS,  the  writer  of  precepts  on  the  duties  of  different  classes  of  men; 

Bhagooree,  a  smritee  writer,  as  well  as  the  author  of  a  grammar;  M6dhitefi,  who 

wrote  on  BhugavnteS,  as  the  representative  of  matter ;  RichSekii^  and  Kanwil ;  Dwdittt, 

author  ofasmritee,  called  Dwoita-nirnuyu;  Tritfi,  Narayano,  Savdrnt,  Sh&nStkoo* 

maro,  Ghritukoushika,  Koushikfi,  Odrba,    Vradno,   Yyaghrubhootee,   Jarotkaroo, 

Dhoumyft,  Sooteekn,  Doorbolu,  Akhfindulo,  Narfi,  Mrikdndoo,  VanjoolS,  Mandfivyil^ 

Urdhqshira,  Oordu-padii,  Umboobhojee,  Voishampayuuu^  Dwidusha,  Soubhnree,  and 

Balikilwa. 

« 

Most  of  the  Hindoo  works  on  grammar*  and  ethics,  as  well  as  their  poemsi  appear 
more  modern  than  the  vidos,  durshunfis,  and  smrit  ees.  We  shall  conclude  this  chapter, 
by  noticing  very  briefly  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Hindoo  learned  men  in  these 
lower  departments  of  literature. 

Paninee,  the  celebrated  grammarian,  might  have  been  placed  among  the  Hindoo 
sages ;  but  1  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  period  in  which  he  flourished.  The 
Mnheshu  grammar,  now  extinct,  is  almost  the  only  one  mentioned  as  more  ancient 
than  Paninee^s.  Sarvva-barmachary  u  was  the  author  of  the  Kalapfi,  a  grammar,  en^ 
larged  by  Doorgu-singhu,  and  now  used  in  many  parts  of  India.      Kramadeeshworo 

•  Porhapf  grammar  may  hare  bees  coeral  wiib  tbf  vddfl|  belog  oae  of  Ihc  angtt,  or  appebdant  Kicnces. 
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wrote  the  SoiikBliipt5«8arny  anctber  well-known  grammar;  and  JoomSrS  another, 
distinguished  b/  hianame.  We  might  add  Vopo-d^vtty  the  author  of  the  ftfoogdha- 
bodbd,  and  many  ethersi  for  the  Hindoos  ean  boast  manj  verj  able  philologists. 

At  the^bead  of  the  Hindoo  poets,  must  be  placed  ValmSkn,  the  author  of  the  Ra« 
nayfino,  written  during  the  life  of  Ramu ;  audi*  after  him,  Vana-bhottr?,  the  author 
Df  the  KadombarB^  a  celebrated  descriptive  poem;  and  JfiyQ*d6vn,  who  wrote  the 
GSeta-Goviodu,  in  praise  of  Krishnu.  At  the  court  of  Yikrilmaditya  we  find  ma« 
nj  poets :  KalS-dasD,  author  of  the  Raghoo-v&ngsho,  of  the  Koomara-sombhavn,  in 
praise  of  Shiva,  of  the  Ubhignano-shokoontola^  in  honour  of  Dooshmfinta,  a  king,  of 
the  NoloddjDy  in  praise  of  king  Nolo,  of  the  Ritoo-s&ngbara,  on  the  seasons,  of  the 
YikriimorvoshS,  an  amorous  poem,  and  of  similar  works  under  the  names  Malovikag- 
nimitra,  and  Meghn-doota  ;* — ^Bhfivo-bhootee  wrote  the  Malotee-madhovfi,  a  poem  of 
the  same  description,  and  the  VSra-chDritrai  and  the  Oottorn-churitro,  poems  in  ho- 
nour of  Uamli ; — Gbotokiirparo  wrote  a  poem  in  a  most  eccentric  form,  on  the  rainy 
season,  and  challenged  all  the  Hindoo  poets  to  write  one  of  equal  merit.  Kalee-dasa 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  wrote  his  Nnlodiiya ;— Soob&ndhoo  wrote  the  Vasnvii- 
dfitta,  on  the  amours  of  a  king's  son ;— MaghH,  a  king,  wrote  on  the  destruction  of 
Shishoo-palii,  &c. ;— Bbariivee  wrote  the  Kiratarjoonec>«,  on  the  wars  of  the  Pan- 
duvfis ;— ShrShArshtt  wrote  the  Noishfidhd,  on  the  adventures  of  NulA,  a  king  ;— 
Bhiirtree-Hnree  wrote  the  Bhattee,  on  the  exploits  of  Ramfi,  and  the  Shatttka,  one  of 
the  best  poems  in  the  language ; — Mporaree-Mishrfi  wrote  the  Uniirghyu-raghdva,  in 
praise  of  Ramii; — Piikshodhurd-mishrii  wrote  the  Prnsonnii-raghiiva,  a  similar  po« 
em ; — BbanooMMttft-mishro  wrote  the  Hnsfi-mdnjuree,  an  amorous  poem ; — Krishnu- 
mishril  wrote  the  Prdbodbii-chnndrodtija,  a  philosophical  poem.  Urooroo  wrote  the 
UmSroo-shntSko,  a  love  song; — Kuviraju  wrote  the  Raghavu-pandaveeyui  on  Rama, 
Toodhist'hiro,  &c. 

The  Hindoos  hate  had  many  writers  on  ethics  also  :  among  the  most  celebrated 
were,  Marmmot^ho-bbatta,  who  wrote  the  Kavya-prokasho^  and  Vishwu-nafhu- 
koviraju,  who  wrote  the  Sahitya-dorpana. 

•  Trootlafed  by  H.  H.  WiUon»  Esq. 
Hh2 
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Their  astronomical  writers  have  not  been  few :  Soorju  wrote  the  Soorya-siddbaa- 
tu ;  Bhaskuracharjfi,  the  Siddhanta-shiromanee,  and  the  Leilavfitee;  FSnonudae- 
mishrA,  the  Sarn-mnnjarSi ;  Vorahacbaryii,  the  Yarahii-Bnnghita;  Govinda-n&ndfii 
the  Shooddhee-d§epika  Pddma-navfi,  the  Bhoovfina-deepoka;  Narajana-sharmai 
the  Shantikd*tn(want&;  Bhattotpfila,  the  Horashat-poachashika;  Rania«doi?ogn&| 
the  Moohuorta-chintamiiQee,  Yashisht'ha  wrpte  a  sanghita  known  by  his  own  namoi 
and  80  did  Mnkoronda;  Shree-patee,  the  Ratno-mala;  Sh&tanandui  the  BhaswotSi 
Raghooniinduaii>  the  Yotisba-tattwu^  and  K^val&«rania;  the  Ganitii-raja. 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  Hindoo  TFriiingf. 


SECTION  I. 


THE  Hindoos  arrange  the  wbole  of  their  learned  works  under  eighteen  headsi 
and  speak  of  them  as  embracing  eighteen  kinds  of  knowledge. 

The  four  v^dos,  viz.  the  rik^  the  jnjoosh^  the  samo^  and  the  at'horva. 

The  four  oopa-v^dos,  comprize  the  ajoo,  on  the  science  of  medicine,  drawn  from 
the  rig-v<da ;  thegandharYQ,  on  music,  from  the  sama-v6d5;  the  dhanoo,  on  military 
tactics,  from  the  yojoosb,  and  the  silpn,  on  mechanics,  from  the  at'horva* 

The  six  nngos,  viz.  shikshjn,  on  pronunciation ;  kalpa,  on  ceremonies ;  vyakaronu, 
or  grammar ;  chuodo,  on  prosody  and  verse;  jjotisho,  on  astronomy ;  and  nirooktif, 
an  explanation  of  difficult  words,  &c.  in  the  veda. 

The /our  oopangns,  viz.  the  pooranns,  or  poetical  histories ;  the  nyayS,  or  ethics ; 
the  meemangsa,  on  divine  wisdom  and  on  ceremonies,  and  the  dhormu  shastrfi,  or 
the  civil  and  canon  laws* 

r 

The  author  has  prefixed  to  the  succeeding  account  of  the  Hindoo  writings,  ar- 
ranged under  their  appropriate  heads,  lists  of  all  the  works  in  each  department  of 
literature,  so  fer  as  collected  by  the  College  of  Fort- William,  by  H.  T.  Colebrooke, 
Esq.  and  by  the  Society  of  Missionaries  at  Serampore.  The  author  is  aware,  that 
there  will  be  little  in  this  assemblage  of  names  either  to  amuse  or  inform  the  read- 
er ;  but  he  thinks  he  can  hardly  give  any  thing,  more  likely  to  convince  the  reader 
of  the  extensive  nature  of  the  Hindoo  literature  ;  and  he  has  added  explanations,  as 
£ur  as  he  could  obtain  thdn^  of  the  leading  subjects  embraced  by  each  treatise. 
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8BCTI0N  II. 

Ust  oftreaiisei  now  extant^  under  the  head  VidH. 

The  whole  v6da  is  divided  ioto  three  parts  :  the  a&ntris  and  ganaS|  or  prajeri, 
Ii^mns,  ice. — the  theological  part,  called  the  brarnhfino; — and  the  g^nano,  or  philo- 
sophical kanda ;  beside  which,  many  selections  have' been  made  from  the  veda  bj 
different  sages.  The  author,  as  fiir  as  he  has  been  able,  has  arranged  the  following 
treatises  in  this  order ;  though  he  fears  that  some  errors  may  have  crept  into  his  ar- 
rangement. 

A  division  of  the  V^dB,  containing  (ganl&,  ndlatrt)  hymnti  prayers,  Jfc* 

Rig-v^deeya-sanghita,*  part  of  the  rig-v^do. 

Rig-vedSyDng-ptidang,t  prayers,  &c.  from  ditto. 

Apastamba-pndashtnka,  prayers,  &c.  by  ApnstambS,  from  ditto. 

Aranyii.paochiik&,  first  prajers,  &c.  from  ditto,  in  five  parts. 

Shiitapat'ba,  rules,  prayers,  &c.  from  ditto. 

A  comment  on  the  ^ig-v^dfi-chondfi. 

Yiijoor-v6di&-s6nghita,  with  a  comment. 

Arfinyd-ganfi-pftddhntee,  directions  for  chanting  in  forests,  from  the  ySjoor-v^diL 

Shookln  ytijoosh-saoghita,  part  of  the  white  ynjoor-v£dii. 

ShooUn-yqjoosh-pndong,  ditto. 

Yajasun^yu-sunghita,  ditto. 

Krishnn-yfijoosh^songhita,  prayers,  &c.  from  the  black  yftjoor-v£dfi. 

Krishna-yiijoosh-padaog,  ditto. 

Oitar^y a- sanghita,  a  collection  of  prayers,  ftc.  from  the  ynjoor-vdda. 

ToittirSeya-sunghita,  from  ditto. 

Oudgatritwa,  hymns  from  the  sama-v£dtt. 

Aranju-ganci,^  ditto,  to  be  chanted  in  forests. 

Oobn-gann,  ditto,  to  be  sung  with  abstraction  of  thought. 

Samu-v^da  arunju-gantt,  ditto  to  be  chanted  in  forests. 

*  TheiCompleCe  cQllection  of  prayers  In  each  f6dft  is  caUed  its  s&oghita»        t  From  fXiS&,  a  meajnie 
^  verse.  }  Qantl,  a  hymn  or  song. 
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P&dQ-atobbfty  hymns  firom  the  samS-v^dS. 
MAhanamna-pfidoog,  from  the  samfi-v^da. 
Samt-v^dv-oottararchika,  the  last  mQDtrfis  of  this  v^dS* 
Sama-T^dfl-vishwa-ganS. 

Stotrfi-jrdgnfika,  hymns  sung  whOe  the  clarified  batter  is  poured  on  the  fire. 
Ctirihtd-stoti-ft-yagnokai  hymab  from  the  samS-v^dfi. 
PrSstotrS-ydgnaka,  ditto. 
Yrihan-maha-naDdSeka,  prayers,  &c.  from  ditto. 
SSpta-Sshd-stotra-yognoka,  seven  divine  hymns  from  the  samfi-r^dd. 
C7t'horyfi-y£da-s£nghita9  prayers,*  &c.  from  the  iit'hfirvd. 

The  Bmnhi&iiS,  or  Thcologicsl  psrti  of  the  V^diL 

Rig-vedfi-bramhonn,  and  its  comment. 
Ynjoor-veda-bramhano,  and  its  comment. 
Sam&«Y£d9- bramhnnfi. 
Ut'h&rvn-vedd-bramhana,  and  its  comment. 

Bjg.yedft-Tidhana*-vrihat,  an  explanation  of  the  rjg«v6d&-bramhQna« 
Arsh^yo-bramhouu,  a  part  of  the  rig-v£d&. 

Ugnee-brambfioa,  rules  for  burnt-sacrifices,  from  the  rig-v6dS. 

Jif adhyttndino-bramhon'^T,  a  part  of  the  rig-vddfi,  with  a  comment* 

fiddhoo-grihfi-prfiveshdna-vidheejt  rules  towards  a  bride^  part  of  the  rig*  v£do. 

Uig-v6danoo-vyakhya9  a  comment. 

Himbadityn,  part  of  the  rig-v^dd,  with  a  comment. 

Koondfi-mdndnpa-vishayd,  part  of  ditto. 

Yfignfi  prayashchittfi-vivarannj:*ahroutn,  part  of  ditto. 
Arort'hiso-ydgnnka,  part  of  ditto. 

!N58tee  muojaree-rig-v^do,  duties  prescribed  in  this  v^dd. 
l^risinghu-tapinef ,  from  the  rig-v^do,  with  a  comment. 
Prnpat^hfikd-grnha-kand^  part  of  the  rig-v6da. 
Yishwajidctiratrfi,  instructions  respecting  two  sacrifices  known  by  the  names  vishwo- 

jit,  and  fttiratra,  from  the  yxijoor-y^dA. 

•  Vidhuft,  law.  t  B&dboo,  a  wife ;  grihfti  a  home;  prtb^shl^nil,  ta  eatery  vidhee^  a  law. 

t  Praylisbchittii,  atonemcat;  vMriinfi,  account. 
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Gopald-tapinee-moola,  a  part  oftheynjoor-Tldci. 

Ynjoor-v^dd-sangskaro*-  gona-pdtee. 

Shoonjn-  porishishta-ahitagnee-shrouta,  an  appendix,  on  the  duties  ofthe  sagniku  brain* 

huns,  from  ditto. 
Yngna-tantra-soodha-nidhee,  part  ofthe  yfijoor^v^da* 
Toittireejashtakn^f  rules,  &c.  from  the  black  y6joor*T£do. 
Toittireeya-bramhnnu,  rules  from  the  yujoor-v^du. 
yedaka-bramhanfi,  a  part  ofthe  ydjoor*v^da« 
Kenopitu-braiuhfinfij  ditto. 
Oitur^ja-bramhun5,  ditto,  with  a  comment* 
BramhoDa-prmchnkn,  ditto. 

Sjivona-kandii,  rules  respecting  the  closing  ceremonies  at  sacrifices,  from  ditto. 
Tishwa-prakash(T,  a  part  ofthe  yfijoor-v^dfi. 
Ugnishtomu-puddhntee,  part  of  ditto. 
Yoishwancireeyij-^ugnaka,  part  of  ditto. 

Koonda-dyota-8ateeka4  part  of  ditto,  on  sacrificial  pits,  with  a  comment. 

Sungekarugan^-putee,  part  ofthe  yojoor-v^do. 

Eeshadhyayo,  part  of  ditto,  with  a  comment  (bhashya,)^  and  another  on  the  bhasbyn. 

A  comment  on  the  Karroo -pradSpS,  part  of  the  yftjoor-v^dS. 

Triratra-jfignfika^y  part  of  ditto. 

Yugnnkalakhyii-homa-pQddhfitee,  ditto. 

D^vn-yagnikfi-bhashya-yfignuka,  ditto. 

Yugnii-tdntra-soodha-nidhee-knndu,  ditto. 

Yojoor- v^da-bramhann-  bhasbyfi. 

Samn-vidhanu-bramhann,  explanation  ofthe  bramhunK. 

Sttrvuswu-bramhnnu,  forms  from  the  samu-veda  for  the  sacrifice  called  SSrvaswS,  in 

which  the  royal  sacrificer  ofiers  all  his  wealth,  and  the  taxes  of  his  kingdom  for 

six  months. 
Chandogyu-bramhfina,  rules  from  the  sama-T^dfi,  with  a  comment  on  ditto. 

*  Mr.  Colebrooke  has  translated  stlngskarfi,  by  the  word  sacrameiit.  t   See  a  foUowins  ptr«- 

graph  on  the  divisions  ofthe  v^dil.  X  Sii,  with  s  and  teelia,  a  eommeot  $  Bhashy&  sigoifiea 

a  commcAt  by  ^  divine  sage  ^  and  tS€ka,  a  comment  by  a  homan  writer.  I  Yftgoi^  a  aa^riftce* 
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Saiiia-vdd&-graIin*-8liaotee|  hymns,  &c«  for  removing  the  influence  of  an  eTil  planet. 
SSoryfi-shotakfi^f  part  of  the  sama-v^do. 
AronSjQ,  part  of  ditto. 

Somo-sangika-p&dhart'ho,  inBtructions  respecting  sacrifices  with  the  juice  of  the  moon- 

phint,  from  the  samn-v6d&. 
Ugnishtomn-samd-jngnnka,  rules  respecting  a  sacrifice  called  Qgnishtoma. 
Bramhana-chondusee,  rules  for  poetical  measures. 
Ut'hanru- v£da-mangola«kandu,  a  part  of  this  vedo^  termed  the  propitious,  in  oppositi* 

on  to  those  parts  termed  sanguinary. 
Uf  hdrvS-tapinee,  devotional  forms^  from  thelit'harvd  v^dn,  with  a  comment. 

Prayushchitta-kfindi],  a  part  of  the  at'barva-v^dtf,  relating  to  expiations* 
Shrootd-yognaka,  on  the  sacrifices  commanded  in  the  v^do. 
Ydsa.bramhnna. 

Bramhonu-panjika,  a  directory  regulating  the  times  for  diflferent  ceremonies* 
Jyotee,  rules  for  sacrifices. 

Protishakhya-soteeka,  a  comment  on  the  shakhas  of  the  v6da. 
Shiksha,  rules  for  chanting  the  v^du. 
Apostumbo-bramhuna,  rules  by  this  sage. 
Utiriktu-yugniika,  an  appendix  on  sacrifices. 

Oottor^-tapinSo-vivuranu. 

Chftndn,  on  the  poetical  measures  of  the.veda. 

Bramh&iii-montra,  theological  instructions  and  prayers. 

The  PhUoftophical  treatises,  or  Oop&iishiids. 

*7rihadaranyukopanishad,  a  part  of  the  rig-v^du,  with  a  bhashytt  and  teeka. 

Shw^tashwnturopunishad,  ditto. 

Tajoor-v^doponishod. 

'Oitar^yopnnishnd,  with  a  comment  on  ditto,  and  another  on  the  bhasbyii,  from  the 
black  yujoor«v6du. 

*  Grfth&3  a  planet  t  Shiitiikii,  a  hundred, 

t  The  oopasfioli,  partly  devotional  and  partly  philosophical,  is  another  division  of  the  vediii  the  dcToUonal 
flctpects  those  parts  which  teach  the  worship  of  God  in  some  visible  form  with  the  nifid  only. 

li 
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Oitar^jnkaruDyart'hopunwhod,  a  part  of  the  yujoor-v6da. 

^Eeshava&hyopaoishad,  part  of  the  jujoor-veda,  with  a  comment  on  ditto  (bhasbyoi) 

and  another  on  the  bhaahja, 
VaroonyoopnRiBhnd)  ditto. 
Nirookta-garbhopnoishndi  ditto. 
*Kenopuni8hdd;  part  of  the  9ama-v^da,  with  a  comment  on  ditto,  and  another  on  th» 

bhashja. 
*Chandagyopani^hud,  a  part  of  the  sama*vedd^  with  a  bhashja  and  tSka. 
^araynnopunishnd,  from  the  sama-vedn. 

.^Toitireejropauishad,  with  a  comment  on  ditto,  and  another  on  the  bbasbyOi  from  the 
ot  harvuuQ. 

*Kaf  hiikopunishod,  with  a  comment  on  ditto,  and  another  on  the  bbasbjfi,  from  the 

nt'hnrvn-v^dfi. 
^Proshnopuniahud,  with  a  comment  on  ditto,  and  another  on  the  bhaahjril,  from  the 

iit*harvn-v6da. 

■ 

^Mandookyopnnishnd,  with  a  comment  on  ditto,  and  another  on  the  bhasbjo,  from 

the  atMiarva*v6dn. 
^Mnndakopiinisliad,  with  a  comment  on  ditto,  and  another  on  the  bhasbja,  from  the 

at'harvQ-vedn. 
Ut'hnrvnnopaaishnd. 
BramhonoponiBhad,  from  the  bramhnnti  of  one  of  the  v6dcis9  with  a  comment. 

Saknia-v^dopanishtid,  a  philosophical  treatise  common  to  all  the  vedns* 

^^  ■ 

(Jra«oopnni8hiid. 
Sanghitopanishud. 

The  oopiinisbnds  are  sixty-two  in  number,  though  many  are  comprised  in  a  few 
leaves  :  of  the  ten  which  are  chiefly  studied  in  Bengal,  because  they  contain  matters  of 
dispute  between  the  sects  who  follow  the  six  d&rshanns,  and  which  are  distinguished 
in  the  preceding  list  by  a  star,  the  VrihndarnnyDka  and  the  Chandogyn  only  are  of  any 
length.  ^' The  proper  meaning  of  oopnnishad,"  says  Mr.  Colebrooke,  <^  according  to 
Shnnkaru,  Shayuno,  and  all  the  commentators,  is  divine  science,  or  the  knowledge  of 
God  :  and,  according  to  the  same  authoritiei,  it  is  equally  applicable  to  theology  it* 
self,  and  to  a  book  in  Yfhich  this  science  is  taught.'' 
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SelecUens  from  the  Vddft,  by  different  sages. 

HironyBk^shee^sootrfi-yaganka,  part  oftheynjoor-Y^da. 
Bramhana-bhashjDy  a  comment  oq  the  bramhaaa  by  M adhuvD.* 
A  comment  on  the  Moura-pada,  with  a  comment  on  ditto. 

Karmanta-89otra*bha8h^a-8hroula^  a  treatise  on  different  ceremonies,  with  a  comment. 
Ugnishtoma-prayoga-shrouta-ydgnoka,  a  treatise  on  sacrifices. 
Ugnishtomfi-prfijogn-ytignnka^  ditto. 

Vishnoo-bhottee-shrouta-yngnnka,  on  ditto,  by  Yishnoo-Bhuttee. 
Pratishakhyn-bhashyn,  on  the  sakhas,  by  Oovata. 
Ragn-vifaingsann-vratn-nirnnyd,  on  the  subjugation  of  the  passions. 
Sootrfi-poorvd-ootturdy  the  first  and  last  sectiouR  of  the  v6da  sootrSs. 
Ashwnlnjrdnoktn-vrittee-naraynnee,  a  treatise  by  Ashwulajuiin. 
Ashwnla^nna-sootrfiy  an  abridgment  of  the  forms  of  the  rig  v^dii  by  AshwoIayonS. 
Amplification  of  ditto  (vrittee  ) 

Apa>tnmbn-v^da-pnribha8ba3  an  explanatory  preface  by  Apnatambn. 
Apastnmbn-prftyogd,  a  treatise,  by  this  sage. 
Apastnmba-sjotrn,  a  similar  work,  from  the  >njoor-v£dti. 
Apastnmbu-bhashjii,  a  comment  on  the  preceding  work  by  some  sage. 
Apnstumbn-teeka,  a  comment  on  thebhash^a  by  a  human  writer. 
Apastnmba-puda'prnt'hnmn-sbroutn,  on  different  duties. 

Apustumbu-sootru-bhashyfisutSku,  the  text,  comment,  and  a  comment  on  the  latter. 
Apastnmba-sootru.dSpika,  a  comment  on  the  vedii-iilustrations  of  Apustambu. 

Boudhaynnu-sootru-shroutu-yugnnka,  prayers  and  instructions  by  Boudhaynno,  from 
the  rig-vedS. 

Boudha^unn-kfilpa-bhashyfi,  a  comment  on  BoudhayfinS,  and  another  on  this  comment. 
An  explanation  of  the  prayers,  &c.  of  the  yfijoor-v^dfi,  by  the  same  sage. 
Shrouta.>qguuka,  a  coUection  of  ditto,  and  a  comment. 
Boudhayni.6.8o3trn.8hrout«.j'%nnka,  a  treatise  bj  this  sage. 
BoudhayfinS-kfilpa  bhasbjfi-vivnr&jn,  another  on  the  viSda-UUpag. 

•  Ma4kliT«  wr«te  •  eonmeBiary  on  ibe  whole  ridt,  and  ii  ateemcd  a  very  excellent  writer. 

Ii2 
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Boudhajaneej8-8hoolku-iiieeiiiangsa.      MSmangsa  signifies  a  decision  after  weigb- 

ing  evidence  on  both  sides. 
Boudhayaneeya-shoolkn-meemangsa-shrouta-j&gnnka. 

Yatee-sangskarn-nirnnjn^  initiatoi^y  forms  for  a  dnndS. 
Adhann-nirnnyn^  rales  for  sacrificing, 
linghoo-pndmu-nabhee,  a  brief  treatise  bj  Padmn-Nabhee. 
Ffirnshooramee-piiddhntee)  a  treatise  by  Parashooramfi. 
Bhtlvchswamee-bbashyny  a  comment  by  Bhnvn-swamee. 
Kcilpn-vyakhya,  account  of  the  v6dn-knlpn8. 

Roodrn-pnddhntee,  a  treatise  by  Roodra. 

Samn-yedn«prayoga,  rules  from  this  v£d^. 

Grihyu-sootrn^  the  duties  of  piirticular  classes  ofbramhSns,  with  a  comment. 

Yagnii*800tru-karika,  rules  for  sacrifices  versified. 

Kandanookrumn-mooln,  text  of  a  treatise  on  sacrifices^  with  a  eomment  on  ditto 
(bhashyu)  and  a  comment  on  the  bhashyfi. 

Sarvutomookbu-sootra-yugno,  a  collection  of  prayers,  maxims,  &c. 

Katyayonu-sootra-pnddhutee,  an  abridgment  of  the  forms  of  the  samu-v^du. 
A  comment  on  ditto  (vyakhya.) 

Chundogu-parishishtu,  a  selection  firom  the  samu-veda,  with  a  comment* 
Samu-v^dQ-chiindogu-sootru,  axioms  from  the  samtt-v^da. 
Samu-v6da-gobhila-sootrn.    Gobhilii  was  a  considerable  writer  in  the  samu. 
Samn-v6datirikta-8hrouta-yngnoka,  an  appendix  to  the  sama  v^da. 
Foochu'sootru.  Sootra  is  explained  by  Paninee,  as  a  lucid  interpretation  in  the  few- 
est words. 

Chandra'chooree-shroutu-yognnka,  a  collection  from  the  v^dn,  by  Chandra-choora. 
Yujoor-y^da-vishwa-prQkashn,  explanation  of  theyojoor-v^da. 

Sankhyayiina-sootrdy  from  the  yqjoor  v^dQ,  by  Sankhyaynna,  with  a  comment. 

Somd-sootra-shrouto,  rules  for  sacrificing  with  the  juice  of  the  moon-pknt. 

Rig-v6da-narayuneeyS,  a  work  by  Vedu-vyasfi. 

Kig-v^danookrumunika,  a  table  of  contents,  with  a  comment. 

Dhoortta-swamee-bhashyu-vrittee,  a  comment  by  DhSortto. 

Dhoorttu-swamee-bhashyu-sSteeka;  another. 
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Tqgfna*8o3tra*karika,  on  sacrifices* 

Kfiptrdee-swamee-bhashjfn,  a  comment  on  ditto  bj  Kopordee. 
Kandaoookroma-moolo-bhashja-vivarfiafi,  text,  comment,  and  explanation* 
Pfishoo-bondha-prfijoga-bhasbyo,  rules  for  binding  animals  for  sacrifioe. 

;o*8ara*jn^Dka-sbrouta,  the  essence  of  the  prajogns. 

'8wamee-kiilptt*vivnrDna*yDgnaka,  on  the  v^dn-knlpas. 
BhaTee-prayfishchittfi-pr&yoga-yagnnka,  rules  for  atonements  for  expected  offences. 
Soumn-prayogii-jugnaka,  on  sacrifices  with  the  juice  of  the  moon -plant. 
Sfirvutomookhn-sootrfi'-ydgnn,  on  the  first  ceremonies  at  sacrifices. 
Dfirshupounrii-masa-prfiyogiii-krama-yagnQka,  on  sacrifices  at  the  full  and  new  moon. 
Nirooktu,  an  explanation  of  difficult  and  obscure  texts. 
NirooktS-dBpunee,  a  comment  on  the  above. 
Nighnnta,.a  glossaiy. 


SECTION  III. 

Di Acuities  in  abttimng  the  Hindoo  fthMtHifl;^Exi8tence  of  the  V^d&s  proved ;— profound  rcTereace  for 

these  treatiflet. 

THE  difficulties  attending  first  attempts  to  obtain  from  the  bramhons  a  knowledge 
of  their  shastrus,  were  no  doubt  very  great.  1  have  been  informed,  that  the  endea- 
vours of  Sir  William  Jones,  and  others,  were  at  first  every  where  resisted.  This 
will  not  appear  wonderful,  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  shastras  denounce  the  hea- 
viest penalties  on  abramhan  who  shall  teach  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  books  to 
persons  of  low  cast.  Yet  this  reserve  has  at  length  been  so  completely  overcome  by 
the  perseverance,  influence,  and  the  gold  of  Europeans,  that  the  bramhans  will  now, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  sell  or  translate  the  most  sacred  of  their  books,  or 
communicate  all  they  know  of  their  contents.  The  difficulty  lies  more  in  the  scarcity 
and  obscurity  of  these  works,  than  in  the  scrupulosity  ofthe  bramhans,  their  guardi- 


Though  it  is  a  fact,  that  no  person  at  present  in  existence  has  seen  the  whole  v^- 
da,  yet  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  existence  of  these  treatises,  nor  of  their 
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being  d'mded  into  four  parts,  called  the  rik,  the  jfijoosb,  the  aama,  andtbefti^horvo.* 
Distinct  portions,  evidently  belonging  to  eachofthese  four  divisions,  are  in  the  hands 
of  Europeans,  by  whom  they  have  been  identified,  and  their  contents  in  some  de- 
gree examined.  Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  his  very  learned  essay  on  the  v6da,  has  com- 
pletely established  this  point  by  powerful  arguments,  and  by  giving  us  large  extracts 
from  their  contents.  Indeed,  it  seems,  that  by  this  essay  he  has  laid  public  curiosity 
so  completely  asleep,  that  if  a  translation  of  the  four  v^dos  were  to  be  published,  the 
trantslator  would  hardly  find  readers  sufficient  to  reimburse  him  for  his  trouble. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  bramhans  have  more  reverence  for  the  v^da  than  for 
any  other  of  their  shastrns.t  Two  or  three  causes  may  be  assigned  for  this :  they 
are  at  present  little  known,  and  ignorance,  in  this  case,  is  no  doubt  the  mother  of 
devotion  ; — they  are  declared  to  be  the  peculiar  inheritance  of  bramhuns^  and  are 
kept  from  the  lower  casts,  so  that  a  shoodrn  cannot  hear  any  parts  of  them  repeated 
without  incurring  guilt  ;~they  are  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  all  the  shastros: 
every  thing,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  found  in  the  v6da  ; — they  claim  an  inscrutable  antiqui* 
ty ; — many  believe  them  to  have  proceeded  immediately  from  the  mouth  of  God :  the 
v6danta  writers  say,  ^<  the  self-evident  word  proceeding  out  of  the  mouth  of  God— 
this  is  the  v£do." 


SECTION  IV. 

The  V^dH  written  by  humao  anUiors  ;— to  whom  first  tanght. 

WHEN  we  look,  however,  into  the  v^da  itself,  we  find  the  names  of  many  of  the 
writers :  hence,  says  Mr.  Colebrooke,^  *^  the  names  of  the  respective  authors  of  each 

*  "  It  appears,**  says  Mr.  Colebrooke,  "  (Jiat  the  rik,  yfijoosb,  and  tamS,  are  three  principal  ptfrtiow  of  (be 
T6(lfi ;  that  the  5l*hikrvQiifi  IscommoDly  admitted  at  a  Too  rib  i  and  that  diYers  mythological  poems,  eatilled  itibasS 
and  pooraa&s,  are  rcckoaed  a  topplemeot,  and  ai  socb,  couUtaCe  a  fifth  T^di." 

i  On  this  subject,  a  friend  observes,/^  PerbaiMmoch  of  this  may  appear  more  rational,  ifweeootidertbe  word 
T6dft  as  signifying  knowledge,  or  true  ideas,  or  philosophy  in  general,  and  not  the  boohs  called  v^da." 

t  The  author  does  not  conceive,  that  there  is  much  necessity  for  making  an  apology,  except  to  Mr.  Colebrooke 
himself,  for  the  o«»e  he  has  made  of  his  essay  in  this  and  the  next  sheet :— his  readers,  he  doubts  not,  will  be  really 
gratified  by  the  assistance  thus  obtained  fyr  procuring  a  correct  idea  of  these  writings,  which  ha?e  cxcitad  such 
a  profound  attention. 
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fMiBsage  are  preserred  in  the  oaookrumanika,  or  explanatory  table  ofcontente,  which 
bas  been  handed  down  with  Ihe  v^dn  itself,  and  of  which  the  authority  is  unquestion- 
ed.* According  to  this  index,  Vishwainitra  is  author  of  all  the  hymns  contained  in 
the  third  book  of  the  rig-vedu;  as  Bharijdwaja  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  composer 
of  those  collected  in  the  sixth  book;  Vashisht'hu,  in  the  seventh  ;  Gritsamudo,  in  the 
second;  Yama-deva,  in  the  fourth;  and  Boodhof-and  other  descendants  of  Utree,  in 
the  fifth.  But  in  the  remaining;  books  of  this  vedu,  the  authors  are  more  various  ; 
among  these,  besides  Ugusty  u,  Knshy opa,  son  of  Mureechee,  Ungirus,  Jnmadugnee,  son 
of  Bhrigoo,  Parashara,  father  of  Yyasu,  Gotomuand  his  son  Nodhds,  Yrihospntee, 
Narudo  and  other  celebrated  Ipdian  sages,  the  most  conspicuous  are  KQnwu  and  his 
numerous  descendants,  M^dhatit'hee,  &c. ;  Modhoochundos  and  others  among  the  pos- 
terity  of  Yishwamitro ;  Shoonosh^phn,  son  of  Ujigortn;  Kootsu,  Hironyostooyu,  Snv- 
ya,  and  other  descendants  of  Ungirus;  besides  many  other  sages,  among  the  poste* 
rity  of  personages  above-mentioned. 

^^  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  sevenfl  persons  of  royal  birth  (for  instance,  five  sons 
of  the  king  Yrihrmgir,  and  TrnyytiroonQ  and  Trusadnshyoo,  who  were  themselves 
kings)  are  mentioned  among  the  authors  of  the  hymns  which  constitute  the  rig- v£do : 

and  the  text  itself,  in  s6me  places,  actually  points,  and  in  others  obviously  alludes^  to 
monarcbs,  whose  names  are  familiar  in  the  Indian  heroic  history. 

^^  The  sixth  hymn  of  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  first  book,  is  spoken  by  an  asce- 
tic namei  Kakshsevdt,  in  praise  of  the  munificence  of  Swnnoyn^  who  had  conferred 
immense  gifts  on  him. 

<^  The  next  hymns  applaud  the  liberality  of  the  kings  Yibhindoo,  Pokust 'hiim&o  (son 
ofKooriiyand,)  KooroongO)  Kusoo  (son  of  Ch^dee}  and  Tirindira(son  of  Pnrashoo,) 
who  had  severally  bestowed  splendid  gifls  on  the  respective  authors  of  these  thanks- 

•  "  I(  appears  from  a  pawm^  in  the  Vij-fryilTilasiSy  as  alio  from  the  V^dfideepii,  or  abridged  coniiMiitary  on 
the  Yajiksao^yee ,  as  weU  as  from  the  index  itoeif,  that  Ra(ya>uo&  is  ibeacknowledj^ed  auihorof  the  index  fotha 
white  yojoosh ;  that  of  the  rig-vedfi  is  ascribed  by  the  coinmeatator  to  the  same  Kaiyayiknik,  the  pupil  of  Shoa« 
aUii." 

f  <'  First  ef  the  Dame>  and  progenitor  of  the  race  of  Iilogs  called  children  of  the  mo«n." 
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gtvings.  In  the  third  chapter  of  the  same  book,  the  seventh  hymn  commends  the 
generosity  of  Trasudfishyoo,  the  grandson  of  Mandhatree.  The  fourth  chapter  opens 
with  an  invocation  containing  praises  of  the  liberality  of  Chitra;  and  the  fourth 
hymn  of  the  same  chapter  celebrates  Vdroo,  son  of  Soosaman. 

"Among  other  hymns  by  royal  authors,  in  the  subsequent  chapters  of  the  tenth 
book  of  the  snnghita,  I  remark  one  by  Mandhatree,  son  of  Yooviinashwu,  and  ano- 
ther by  Shivee,  son  of  Oosheenara,  a  third  by  Vusoomanas,  son  of  Rohidoshwo,  and 
a  fourth  by  Pratardana,  son  of  Divodasa,  king  of  KasheS." 


Some  parts  of  the  v^da  are  ascribed  to  divine  persons,  and  even  to  the  one  Brnm- 
h^  under  different  names.  Whfire  the  author  was  unknown,  the  compiler  probably 
gave  to  that  part  or  section  a  divine  origin,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  whole 
of  the  v6du  was  written  by  the  persons  who  were  called  moonees. 

^^  Vyasu,  having  compiled  and  arranged  the  scriptures,  theogonies,  and  mytholo- 
gical poems,  taught  the  several  v6dns  to  as  many  disciples  :  viz.  the  rtft  to  Poiln; 
the  yHjoosh  to  Yoisumpaynnfi,  and  the  scm&  to  Jbiminee ;  as  also  the  itthiirvfStf^  to 
SoomuQtoo,  and  the  itihasu  and  pooranus  to  Sootn.  These  disciples  instructed  their 
respective  pupils,  who  becoming  teachers  in  their  turn,  communicated  the  know 
ledge  to  their  own  disciples;  until,  at  length,  in  the  progress  of  successive  instruc- 
tion, so  great  variations  crept  into  the  text,  or  into  the  manner  of  reading  and  re- 
citing it,  and  into  the  no  less  sacred  precepts  for  its  use  and  application^  that  eleven 
hundred  different  schools  arose. 

^^  Poiln  taught  the  rig^vidu^  or  Biihvrich,  to  two  disciples  Bnhkolfi  and  Indrfiprft- 
matee.  The  first,  also  called  Buhkulee,  was  the  editor  ofa  snnghita,  or  collection  of 
prayers;  and  a  sakha,  bearing  his  name,  still  subsists :  it  is  said  to  have  first  branch- 
ed into  four  schools ;  afterwards  into  three  others.  Indrtiprumutee  communicated 
liis  knowledge  to  his  own  son  Mnndook^yn,  by  whom  a  snnghita  was  compiled :  and 
from  whom  one  of  the  sakhas  has  derived  its  name.  V^da-mitrd,  surnamed  Shakol^S^ 
studied  under  the  same  teacher,  and  gave  a  complete  collection  of  prayers :  it  is  stiU 
extant;    but  is  said  to  have  givea  origin  to  five  varied  editions  of  the  same  texU 
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The  two  other  and  principal  sakhas  of  the  rich  are  those  of  Ashwolayanii  and  Sankhya- 
jQnli,  or  perhaps  Kousheetukee ;  but  the  Vishnoo  poorana  omits  them,  and  intimates, 
that  Shakapoornee,  a  pupil  of  Indrnprumatee,  gave  the  third  varied  edition  from  this 
teacher,  and  was  also  the  author  of  the  Nirookiu :  if  so,  he  is  the  same  with  Yaska. 

^<  The yUjooshj  in  its  original  form,  was  at  first  taught  by  Yoishnmpayfinu  to  twenty- 
seven  pupils.  The  white  ynjoosh  was  taught  by  Yagnuwalkyn  to  fifteen  pupils,  who 
founded  as  many  schools.  The  most  remarkable  of  which  are  the  sakhas  of  K&nwi 
and  MadhyQndinu;  and,  next  to  them,  those  of  the  Javalas,  fioudhayunus,  and  Ta« 
pQneSyas.  The  other  branches  of  the  ynjoosh  seem  to  have  been  arranged  in  several 
classes*  Thus  the  Cbnriikiis,  or  students  of  a  sakha,  so  denominated  from  the  teacher 
of  it,  Charukn,  are  stated  as  including  ten  subdivisions ;  among  which  are  the  Kut'hns^ 
or  disciples  of  Kot^ha,  a  pupil  of  Voishumpaynnu ;  as  also  the  Sbw^tashwuturus,  Oopu- 
miinyovos,  and  Moitraynneeyus:  the  last  mentioned  comprehends  seven  others.  In 
like  manner,  the  Toittireeynkus  are,  in  the  first  instance,  subdivided  into  two,  the 
Oukhy^yfis  and  Chandik^yos ;  and  these  last  are  again  subdivided  into  five,  the  Apns- 

tombeeyns,  &c.  Among  them,  Apdstambo's  sakha  is  still  subsisting ;  and  so  is  Atr^« 
yos,  among  those  which  branched  from  Ookhu:  but  the  rest,  or  most  of  them,  are  be* 
come  rare,  if  not  altogether  obsolete. 

^^Soomnntoo,  son  of  Joiminee,  studied  the  samA'f/(dA^  or,  Chandogyd,  under  his 
father :  and  his  own  son,  Sooknrmnn,  studied  under  the  same  teacher,  but  founded 
a  different  school;  which  was  the  origin  of  two  others,  derived  from  his  pupils,  Hi« 
r&nyanabhu  and  Poushpinjee,  and  thence  branching  into  a  thousand  more. 

«  The  unurvn-vida  was  taught  by  Soomantoo,  to  his  pupil  Kabttnd'ha,  who  divid- 
ed it  between  D^vudtirshn  and  Piit'hya.  The  first  of  these  has  given  name  to  the  sa- 
kha stiled  Devadarshee;  as  Pippuladn,  the  last  of  his  four  disciples,  has,  to  the  sakha 
of  the  Poippnladees.  Another  branch  of  the  ofharvintl  derives  its  appellation  from 
Sounoku,  the  third  of  Pat'by&'s  pupils.     The  rest  are  of  less  note. 

Jj 
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SECTION  V. 
Di?iitOD8  of  each  V^d&. 

<<  THE  v^dfig  are  a  compilation  of  prajers,  called  mfintras;  with  a  collection  of  pre* 
cepts  and  maxims,  entitled  bramhnna ;  from  which  last  portion^  the  ooponishfid  is  ex- 
tracted. The  prayers  are  properly  the  v^dfis,  and  apparently  preceded  the  bram- 
lifinn.  The  whole  of  the  Indian  theology  is  professedly  founded  on  the  oopanisbftds. 
The  several  sanghitas^  or  collections  of  prayers,  in  each  v^dn,  constitute  the  sakbas 
or  branches  of  each  v6da.  Tradition,  preserved  in  the  pooranas,  reckons  sixteen 
sfinghitas  of  the  rig-v^du ;  eighty-six,  of  the  yiijoosh ;  or,  including  those  which  bran- 
ched from  a  second  revelation  of  this  v^do,  a  hundred  and  one  ;  and  not  less  than  a 
thousand  of  the  samti-v^da;  besides  nine  of  the  nt'horvana.  But  treatises  on  the  study 
of  the  v6dii  reduce  the  sakbas  of  the  rich,  to  five ;  and  those  of  the  yojoosh,  including 
both  revelations  of  it,  to  eighty-six. 

"  The  collection  of  prayers  in  the  rig'V6dil  is  divided  into  eight  parts  (chundoj ;  each 
of  which  is  subdivided  into  as  many  lectures  (ndhyaya).  Another  mode  of  division 
also  runs  through  the  volume ;  distinguishing  ten  books  fmandala),  which  are  subdi- 
vided into  more  than  a  hundred  chapters  (onoovakn,)  and  comprise  a  thousand  hymns 
or  invocations  (sooktu).  A  further  subdivision  of  more  than  two  thousand  sections 
(vnrgn)  is  common  to  both  methods :  and  the  whole  contains  above  ten  thousand  verses, 
or  rather  stanzas,  of  various  measures. 

^<  The  while yUjoosh  is  the  shortest  of  the  v^dijs ;  so  far  as  respects  the  first  and  prin- 
cipal part,  which  comprehends  the  mantras.  The  sanghlta,  or  collection  of  pray- 
ers and  invocations,  brionging  to  this  v^dci,  is  comprised  in  forty  lectures  (adbyayo), 

• 

unequally  subdivided  into  numerous  short  sections  (kandika);  each  of  which,  in  ge- 
neral, constitutes  a  prayer  or  ronntrfi.  It  is  also  divided,  like  the  rig-v6dn,  into 
nnoovakas,  or  chapters.  .The  number  of  anoovakns,  as  they  are  stated  at  the  close 
of  the  index  to  this  v6d5,  appears  to  be  two  hundred  and  eighty -six :  the  number  of 
sections  or  verses,  nearly  two  thousand  (or  etactly  1987).  But  this  includes  many 
repetitions  of  the  same  text  ip  divers  places.       The  lectures  are  very  unequal,  con- 
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taining  from  thirtera  to  a  hundred  and  seventeen  sections  (kiindika).  The  black  y&joosh 
is  more  copious  (I  mean,  in  regard  to  muntros,)  than  the  white  yiSjoosh,  but  less  so 
than  the  rig-veda.  Its  sanghita,  or  collection  of  prayers,  is  arranged  in  seven  books 
(ashtftka  or  kando,)  containing  from  five  to  eight  lectures  or  chapters  (nd'bjaya^ 
prosnu  or  propatokn).  Each  chapter,  or  lecture,  is  subdivided  into  sections  (anoovaku), 
which  are  equally  distributed  in  the  third  and  sixth  books,  but  unequally  in  the  rest. 
The  whole  number  exceeds  six  hundred  and  fifty. 


^  Not  having  yet  obtained  a  complete  copy  of  the  saml^'Vidik^  or  of  any  commen- 
tary on  it,  I  can  only  describe  it  imperfectly  from  such  fragments,  as  I  have  been 
able  to  collect.  A  principal,  if  not  the  first,  part  of  the  samu-v^dn  is  that  entit- 

led Archika.  It  comprises  prayers,  here  arranged,  as  appears  from  two  copies  of 
the  Arcliika,*  in  six  chapters  (pr&pat'hnka)  subdivided  into  half  chapters,  and  into 
sections  (dashutS);  ten  in  each  chapter,  and  usually  containing  the  exact  number 
of  ten  verses  each.  The  same  collection  of  prayerfi,  in  the  same  order,  but  prepar- 
ed for  chanting,  is  distributed  in  seventeen  chapters,  under  the  title  of  the  Grama- 
gcyu-gann.-— Another  portion  of  the  sama-vedS,  arranged  for  chanting,  bears  the  title 
of  Arnnyd  ganu.  Three  copies  drit,t  which  seem  to  agree  exactly,  exhibit  the 

same  distribution  into  three  c'lapters,  which  are  subdivided  into  half  chapters,  and 
decades  or  sections,  like  the  Archika  above-mentioned.;]:  But  I  have  not  yet  found  a 
plain  copy  of  it,  divested  of  the  additions  made  for  guidance  in  chanting  it.  The 

additions  here  alluded  to,  consist  in  prolonging  the  sounds  of  vowels,  and  resolving 
diphthongs  into  two  or  more  syllables,  inserting  likewise,  in  many  places,  other  addi- 
tional syllables,  besides  placing  numerical  marks  for  the  management  of  the  voice. 
Some  of  the  prayers,  being  subject  to  variation  in  the  mode  of  chanting  them,  are 
repeated,  once  or  oftener,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  these  difierences ;  and,  to 
most,  are  prefixed  the  appropriate  names  of  the  several  passages. — Under  the  deno- 

•  "  Oae  of  then  dated  nearly  (wo  centuries  ago,  in  1672  StiinvttC  This  eopy  ezhibila  Che  furUier  titie  of  Cbaa- 
dftsee  sttnshita." 


f  ^  The  most  ancient  of  those  in  my  possession,  is  dated  nearly  three  centuries  ago,  in  1687  SumTOt." 

t  '*  This  ArSnyS  compriies  nearly  three  hundred  Terses  (samlln),  or  exactly  290.  The  ArcbihS  contaioi  twice 
as  many ,  or  nearly  GOO.*'.  ' 
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mination  ofbramh&na,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  second  part,  or  supplement  of  the 
T^da,  various  works  have  been  received  by  different  schools  of  the  69iiDfi-v6da.*  Four 
appear  to  be  extant;  three  of  which  have  been  seen  by  me  either  complete  or  in  part. 
One  is  denominated  Sharvingsha;  probably  from  its  containing  twenty-six  chapt^lrs* 
Another  is  called  Udbhootfi,  or,  at  greater  length,  Udbhoota-bramhanfi.  The  onlj 
portion  which  I  have  yet  seen  of  either  has  the  appearance  of  a  fragment,  and  breaks 
off  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  chapter.  The  best  known  among  the  brambfins  of  the 
8amn-v6da  is  that  entitled  Tandya«  The  Chandogya,  its  principal  oopnnishad, 
which  is  one  of  the  longest  and  most  abstruse  compositions,  contains  eight  chapters 
(prapatakus),  apparently  extracted  from  some  portion  of  the  bramhana,  in  which  they 
are  numbered  from  three  to  ten.  The  first  and  second,  not  being  included  in  the 
oopnnish&d,  probably  relate  to  religious  ceremonies.  The  chapters  are  unequally 
subdivided  into  paragraphs  or  sections;  amounting,  in  all,  to  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty.  A  great  part  of  the  Chandogya  is  in  a  didactic  form  :  including,  however, 
like  most  of  the  other  oop5nishtids,  several  dialogues. 

"  The  snnghita,  or  collection  of  prayers  and  invocations  belonging  to  the  uVhUr* 
viinU^  is  comprised  in  twenty  books  (kando),  subdivided  into  sections  (anoovaka), 
hymns  (sookta),  and  verses  (rich).  Another  mode  of  division  by  chapters  (prnpa- 
ttlka)  is  also  indicated.  The  number  of  verses  is  stated  at  6015 ;  the  sections  ex- 
ceed a  hundred ;  and  the  hymns  amount  to  more  than  seven  hundred  and  sixty.  The 
number  of  chapters  is  forty  nearly.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  nt*hnrva-v6da 
consists  of  theological  treatises,  entitled  oopanishads,  which  are  appendant  on  it. 
They  are  computed  at  fifly-two:  but  this  number  is  completed  by  reckoning,  as 
distinct  oopanishftds,  different  parts  of  a  single  tract.  Four  such  treatises,  comprising 
eight  oopnnishftds,  together  with  six  of  those  before  described  as  ajlpertaining  to 
other  vedu9,  are  perpetually  cited  in  dissertations  on  the  v6dantu.  Others  are  either 
more  sparingly,  or  not  at  all,  quoted.*' 

•  •*  Sir  Robert  Chamben's  copy  of  (be  samlkfedu  comprised  four  portions  entitled  GanQ ,  (be  distinct  names  of 
f?bich,  according  to  the  list  received  from  him,  are  Viganfi,  Arna,  Vegiina,  Oopanik  and  Oohytt-jrantt.  The  firrt 
of  Uiese  I  suspect  to  be  the  Ar9nyfi»  writteo  in  that  list  Arna  $  the  last  seems  to  be  Mic  nme  with  that  which  is  ia 
my  copy  denominated  Oobttganii/' 
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SECTION  VL 
Sabjects  treated  of  in  the  V^d&« 

THE  subjects  treated  of  in  the  v6da  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give, 
an  analysis  of  them  in  a  small  compass  :  Hymns,  addressed  to  the  gods ;  to  kings  io 
praise  of  their  munificence ;  *  pray  ers,  to  insure  a  long  and  happy  life ; — ceremonies,  to 
be  performed  by  a  secular  person ;  — rites,  enjoined  to  hermits  and  ascetics ; — prayers 
or  incantations,  adapted  to  sacrifices,  or  to  be  addressed  to  the  firmament,  to  fire, 
the  sun,  the  moon,  water,  air,  the  spirits,  the  atmosphere,  the  earth,  &c. ;  and  to  be 
used  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  horse  for  obtaining  universal  empire ; — dialogues  on  difierent 
subjects, — incantations,  for  preservation  from  poison,  for  the  destruction  of  enemies, 
Soc,  ;-»accounts  of  sacrifices  performed  by  kings;— -of  ceremonies,  performed  at  the 
consecration  of  kings;  at  oblations  to  the  manes ;  and  on  the  full  and  change  of  the 
moon,  &c ;  description  of  the  rewards  resulting  from  entertaining  an  officiating  bram- 
hiin;— method  of  consecrating  perpetual  fire;— the  ceremony  called  ugnishtomS^ 

including  that  of  drinking  the  juice  of  the  acid  asdepias. 

'<  Prayers,  employed  at  solemn  rites  called  yngnns,''  says  Mr.  Colebrooke,  <^have 
been  placed  in  the  three  principal  v6dns :  those  which  are  in  prose  are  named  yu- 
joosh ;  such  as  are  in  metre,  are  denominated  rich ;  and  some,  which  are  intended  to 
be  chanted,  are  called  saman :  and  these  names,  as  distinguishing  different  portions  of 
the  v^dfis,  are  anterior  to  their  separation  in  Vyasii's  compilation.  But  the  nt'hcir« 
Tonii,  not  being  used  at  the  religious  ceremonies  above-mentioned,  and  containing 
prayers  employed  at  lustrations,  at  rites  conciliating  the  deities,  and  as  imprecati« 
ons  on  enemies,  is  essentially  different  from  the  other  v£das ;  as  is  remarked  by  the 
author  of  an  elementary  treatise  on  the  classification  of  the  Indian  sciences. 

<<  Each  v6di]  consists  of  two  parts,  denominated  the  mnntrus  and  the  bramhunos ;  or 
prayers  and  precepts.  The  complete  collection  of  the  hymns,  prayers,  and  invoca- 
tions, belonging  to  one  v^du,  is  entitled  its  songhita.    Every  other  portion  of  Indi- 

•  "  The  eighth  book  of  the  rig^vedfi  coaCalot  a  hjan  written  by  a  kiog,  io  praiae  of  hit  own  naaiflccace  towards 
aiage  whose  iocaotatioos  had  restored  him  to  awiihood,  after  he  had  bcea  metunorphoied  into  a  woman  ^  and 
ftraiof  of  eittltation  ottered  bj  hii  wife  on  the  occasion.'* 
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an  scriptare  is  included  under  the  general  head  of  divinity  (brahmana).  This  com- 
prises precepts,  which  inculcate  religious  duties;  maxims,  which  explain  those  pre- 
cepts; and  arguments,  which  relate  to  theologj.  But,  in  the  present  arrangement  of 
the  vedus,  the  portioni  which  contains  passages  called  bramhanas,  includes  many 
which  are  strictly  prayers  or  muntriis.  The  theology  of  the  Indian  scripture,  com- 
prehending the  argumentative  portion  entitled  v^dantfi,  is  contained  in  tracts  deno- 
minated ooponishads;  some  of  which  are  portions  of  the  brahmnnn,  properly  so  call- 
ed; others  are  found  only  in  a  detached  form ;  and  one  is  a  part  of  asnoghita  itself. 

^^  The  sunghtta  of  the  rig*vid&  contains  montr&s  or  prayers,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  are  encomiastic;  as  the  name  of  the  rig-v^dii  implies.^ 

^^  Th^  ylkjoor^vSdA  relates  chiefly  to  oblations  and  sacrifices,  as  the  name  itself  im- 
plies.f  The  first  chapter,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  second,  contain  prayers  adapted 
for  sacrifices  at  the  full  and  chano^e  of  the  moon  :  but  the  six  last  sections  regard  ob- 
lations to  the  manes.  The  subject  of  the  third  chapter  is  the  consecration  of  a  per- 
petual fire,  and  the  sacrifice  of  victims:  the  five  next  relate  chiefly  to  a  ceremony 
called  agnishtomu,  which  includes  thatof  drinking  the  juice  of  theacidasclepias.  The 
two  following  relate  to  the  vajap^yii  and  rajasoojo;  the  last  of  which  ceremonies  in- 
volves the  consecration  of  a  king.  Eight  chapters,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  eighteenth, 
regard  the  sanctifying  of  sacrificial  fire ;  and  the  ceremony,  named  Soutramunee,  which 
was  the  subject  of  the  last  section  of  the  tenth  chapter,  occupies  three  other  chapters 
from  the  nineteenth  to  the  twenty-first.  The  prayers  to  be  used  at  an  ashnnm^dbd, 
or  ceremony  emblematic  of  the  immolation  of  a  horse  and  other  animals,  by  a  king 
ambitious  of  universal  empire,  are  placed  in  four  chapters,  from  the  twenty-second 
to  the  twenty- fifth.   The  two  next  are  miscellaneous  chapters ;  the  Soutramnnee  and 

*  *'The  mftntriU  or  prayers  of  the  rij|;-?^d3  are,  for  the  most  part,  encomiaitic,  as  the  oame  of  this  v^di  im- 
plies, rich  to  laud ;  properly  signifyiof  any  prayer  or  hymo,  in  which  a  deity  is  praised.  As  those  are  mostly  ia 
Terse,  the  term  becomes  also  applicable  tosiich  passa^  of  any  v^'i&»  as  are  reducible  to  measure  nccordiB^  to 
the  rnlea  ofprosody .  The  first  vedik,  io  Vyastt's  compilation,  comprebendiog  most  of  these  (ezCs,  is  called  the 
rig-v6<l& ;  or,  as  expressed  in  the  commentary  on  the  Index,  *  becanse  it  abounds  with  such  tezis  (rich).*' 

f  **  Yiijoosh  is  derived  from  the  ferb  yfij  to  worship  or  adore.  Another  etymology  Is  sometiaeiaangiicdt 
but  this  is  most  consistent  with  the  snbject }  ?iz.  (yfipfi)  sacriflceV)  and  (homll)  oblatioiitto  tre.". 
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Qswam^dhQ  are  completed  in  two  others;  and  the  pooroosha-medhai  or  eeremoiij 
performed  dts  the  type  of  the  allegorical  immofalion  of  Narajanfi,  filk  the  thii;tieth  and 
thirty-first  chapters.  The  three  next  belong  to  the  Sarva-m^dhfi,  or  prayers  and 
oblations  for  ani^ersal  success.  A  chapter  follows  on  the  Pitree-m^dhfi,  or  obsequies 
in  commemoration  of  a  deceased  ancestor :  and  the  five  last  chapters  contain  such  pais- 
sages  of  this  vdda,  as  are  ascribed  to  Dadhynk^  son  or  descendant  of  Ut'h&rvon : 
four  of  them  consist  of  prayers  applicable  to  various  religious  rites,  as  sacraments, 
lustrations,  penance,  &c.  and  the  last  is  restricted  to  theology.  The  first  section 
(nnoovaku},  of  the  black  yujoosh,  in  this  collection  of  prayers,  corresponds  with  the 
first  section  (kundika)  in  the  white  yfijoosh ;  but  all  the  rest  difier ;  and  so  does  the 
arrangement  of  the  subjects.  Many  of  the  topics  are  indeed  alike  in  both  Tedus,  but 
differently  placed,  and  differently  treated.  Thus  the  ceremony  called  rajnsuoyu  oc<- 
cupies  one  kand&,  corresponding  with  the  eight  proshnu  of  the  first  book  (dshtaku;) 
and  is  preceded  by  two  kandas,  relative  to  the  vajop6y5,  and  to  the  mode  of  its  ce*- 
lebration,  which  occupy  fourteen  sections  in  the  preceding  prashna.  Consecrated  fire  is 
the  subject  of  four  kandos,  which  fill  the  fourth  and  fiflh  books.  Sacrifice  (adhwuro) 
is  noticed  in  the  second  and  third  lectures  of  the  first  book,  and  in  several  lectures  of 
the  sixth.  The  subject  is  continued  in  the  seventh  and  last  book ;  which  treats  largely 
on  the  Jayotishtomn,  including  the  forms  of  preparing  and  drinking  the  juice  of  acid 
asdepias.  The  dshw&-m^dhti,  nree-m^dbn,  and  pitree-m6dha,  are  severally  treated  of  in 
their  places;  that  is,  in  the  collection  of  prayers,  and  in  the  second  part  of  this  v^dfi. 
Other  topics,  introduced  in  different  places,  are  numerous;  but  it  would  be  tedious  to 
speclfj^  them  at  large.  , 

^*  A  peculiar  degree  of  holiness  seems  to  be  attached,  according  to  Indian  notions^ 
to  the  sam&vedH;  if  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  inference  suggested  by  the  ety« 
mology  of  its  name,  which  indicates,  according  to  the  derivation*  usually  assigned  to 
it,  the  efficacy  of  this  part  of  the  v^dns  in  removing  sin.  The  prayers  belonging 

to  it  are,  as  before  observed,  composed  in  metre,  and  intended  to  be  chanted ;  and 
tli^ir  supposed  efficacy  is  apparently  ascribed  to  this  mode  of  uttering  them*^ 

•  ««  From  the  root  iko,  coot<ertib1e  into  so,  and  la,  and  sisntfyiog  *  to  destroy.'  The  derivative  is  expounded  at 
dcaotiaf  somethiBc  *  wUcb  destroys  sio« ' 
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^'The  iUltUrtA-vidit^  as  is  well  known,  contains  many  forms  of  imprecation  ibr  the 
destruction  of  enemies,  fiut  it  must  not  be  inferred,  that  such  is  the  chief  subject 
of  that  vcda;  since  it  also  contains  a  great  number  of  prayers  for  safety  and  for  the 
averting  of  calamities :  and,  like  the  other  vedos,  numerous  hymns  to  the  gods,  frith 
prayers  to  be  used  at  solemn  rites  and  religious  exercises,  excepting  such  as  are  nam- 
ed yognfi." 


SECTION  VII. 


Mctkod  of  reading  Uie  V^dtl. 


^^  IN  a  regular  perusal  of  the  veda,  which  is  enjoined  to  all  priests,  and  which  is 
much  practised  by  Marhatas  and  Telingas,  the  student  or  reader  is  required  to  no- 
tice, especially,  the  author,  subject,  metre,  and  purpose  of  each  mantra  or  invoca- 
tion.  To  understand  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  thought  less  important.*  The 
institutors  of  the  Hindoo  system  have  indeed  recommended  the  study  of  the  sense; 
but  they  have  inculcated  with  equal  strenuousness,  and  more  success,  attention  to  the 
name  of  the  rishee  or  person,  by  whom  the  text  was  first  uttered,  the  deity  to  whom 
it  is  addressed,  or  the  subject  to  which  it  relates,  and  also  its  rhythm  or  metre,  and 
its  purpose,  or  the  religious  ceremony  at  which  it  should  be  used.  Accordingly  the 
v6da  is  recited  in  various  superstitious  modes  :  word  by  word,  either  simply  disjoin- 
ing thbm,  or  else  repeating  the  words  alternately,  backwards  and  forwards,  once  or 
oftener.  Copies  of  the  rig-v6dd  and  yajoosh  (for  the  sama- vedu  is  chanted  only) 
are  prepared  for  these  and  other  modes  of  recital,  and  are  called  padu,  krama,  jata, 
ghonu,  &c.  But  the  various  ways  of  inverting  the  text  are  restricted,  as  it  should 
appear,  to  the  principal  v6dfis  ;  that  is^  to  the  original  editions  of  the  rig-v^du  and 
yiljoosh :  while  the  subsequent  editions,  in  which  the  text,  or  the  arrangement  of  it, 
is  varied,  being  therefore  deemed  subordinate  sakhas,  should  be  repeated  only  in  a 
simple  manner.'' 

*  It  WHS  not,  1  dare  say,bfcaose  tbe  bremhfimwere  ashamed  of  the  itAta^  that  ih^y  tangktftodeoteto  regpvl 
the  meaning  of  a  p&o>age  us  of  leas  Importance  ihaa  to  know  the  author,  tbe  meue,  aad  Ibe  porpobe  of  each  in- 
caotation :  hot,  in  giviii}^  such  advice,  «nrel^  their  ideas  of  (be  importance  of  Ibe  aMBMg  o^  ^^'  >aost  iscred 
boolts  nut  bave  bcea  very  low. 
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SECTION  VIII. 

Specimens  of  the  Hymns  of  the  samH-vidil. 

From  the  Ariioyu-ganft. 

^^  Possessed  of  innumerable  heads,  innumerable  eyes,  innumerable  feet,  Bramli5 
fills  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  he  is  whatever  was,  whatever  will  be ;  he  is  separate 
from  all;  in  this  separate  state  he  exists  in  a  three-fold  form  above  the  universe,  the 
fourth  part  is  transfused  through  the  world  :  he  is  therefore  called  the  Great  Being; 
his  command  is  as  the  water  of  life;  from  him  proceeded  the  Yiratu-pooroosha;*  he 

•  The  Shree-bhag&vutii  and  several  pooranQs  (has  describe  what  is  here  called  the  Yiratfi-pooroosbfi,  viz. 
the  whole  oniTene  exiitiog  as  the  body  of  Che  deity ;  id  which  be  dwells  as  the  animatfog  soul :  —The  upper  part 
4>f  his  thighs  form  the  earth ;  his  navel  the  firmaoieot ;  his  breast,  the  hea? ens ;  the  higher  parts  of  his  body,  the  hea- 
Tens  of  the  rishees ;  the  back  of  his  shoulders,  the  heaven  of  the  pitrees;  his  neck,  the  heaven  of  those  who  were 
the  most  rigid  ascetics ;  his  head,  the  heaven  of  Briimha ;  his  breach,  the  first  of  the  regions  below  the  earth ;  hii 
thighs,  the  second  region  ;  his  knees,  the  third ;  his  legs,  (he  fourth ;  his  ancles,  the  fifth ;  the  surface  of  his  feet,  the 
sixth ;  the  soles  of  his  feet,  patalii,  or  the  world  of  snakes.  His  mouth,  words,  (the  v<^d&)  fire  and  its  regent,  the 
fieveo  principles  ef  bodies,  and  the  rnles  of  verse ;  his  tongue,  burnt-offerings,  food,  the  watei  of  life,  water,  and 
the  regent  of  the  waters;  hi^  nose,  the  five  breaths,  the  regent  of  air,  scents;  his  eyes,  every  shining  substance, 
the  sun  and  moon;  his  brows,  the  evening ;  his  ears,  the  ten  regions  and  their  regents,  also  vacoum  and  sound ;  his 
whole  body,  the  excellent  part  of  every  thing  on  earth;  hU  skin,  contact,  sacrifices  and  offierings:  the  hair  of  his 
body,  the  trees,  grasses,  &c. ;  the  hair  of  bis  head,  the  clouds ;  his  beard,  the  lightning;  his  nails,  the  metals ;  his 
arms,  the  guardians  of  the  regions;  his  feet,  prayer,  and  preservation ;  bis  penis,  children,  &c. ;  his  anus,  death, 
injury,  hell ;  his  left  side,  ignorance,  and  irreligion;  his  veins,  the  male  and  female  rivers;  his  bones,  the  moon- 
tains;  bis  belly,  the  sea  that  surrounds  the  earth ;  his  mind,  religion,  Briimha,  and  ShivG  ;  his  heart,  the  rishees, 
Yishnoo,  and  true  wisdom ;  bis  favour,  religion  ;  his  frown,  irreligion.  In  short,  Brumha,  Shivb,  thegods,  the 
titans,  prerioos stones,  men, serpents,  birds,  beasts,  creeping  things,  the  ilpsurfis,  the  d&kshiis,  the  rakshfis&s,  the 
•blioo:ub,tbesiddhiJ9,  whatever  paj>ses  through  the  waters,  dwells  in  the  earth,  or  flies  in  the  air,  the  planets,  stars, 
(h(*  clouds,  thunder,  lighning,  and  all  that  composes  the  visible  universe,  are  parts  of  the  Yiraiii-pooroosha. — 
How  strikingly  does  this  agree  with  a  Fragment  by  EpicietuSy  lately  found  in  Herculaneum :  **•  Chrysippus,  refer- 
Tiog  every  thing  to  Jopitcr,  maintains,  that  the  world  is,  as  it  were,  an  animated  body,  and  that  God  is  the  go- 
verning power,  and  the  soul  of  the  whole ;  that  the  world  is  one  of  the  intelligent  principles,  governing  in  com* 
mon  with  gods  and  men.  Diogenes,  the  Babylonian,  also,  in  his  book  concerning  Minerva,  asserts,  that  the 

world  is  the  same  with  Jove,  and  that  it  comprehends  that  divinity  as  the  body  of  man  does  his  soul.  All  the  fol- 
lowers of  Zrno,  therefore,  if  they  have  left  us  any  gods  at  all,  as  some  of  them  have  left  none,  and  others  have 
taken  away  many,  say,  that  God  is  one;  or,  in  other  words,  the  universe  and  its.  soul:  and  those  who  al« 
low  a  ploralit}',  vary  in  their  statements,  being  aware,  that,  if  they  affirmed  the  existence  of  one  God  only,  they 
might  be  traduced  before  the  multitude  as  destroying  fbe  gods,  by  allowing  only  one  universal  deity  and  not 
•several,  much  less  all  those  who  are  generally  held  in  estimation :  while  we  assert  the  existence  not  only  of  the 
gods  worshipped  by  the  Greeks,  but  also  of  many  more.  Besides,  they  have  not  thought  fit  to  leave  even  those, 
j^^pecting  whom  they  agree  with  us,  in  a  form  like  that  in  which  they  are  universally  worshipped  :  for  they  ad- 
mit no  gods  in  the  resemblance  of  men,  but  only  the  air,  and  the  winds,  and  the  aether :  so  that  I  should  confi* 
.'dently  atisert,  that  they  are  more  reprehensible  than  even  Diagoras :  for  he  has  treated  the  gods  with  levity  al- 
most, but  has  not  directly  attacked  them,  as  Aristozenus  has  observed  in  the  customs  of  the  Mantinean  ;  and  ia 
his  poetry,  he  remarks  Diagoras  has  adhered  to  the  truth,  introducing  oothiDg  like  impiety  id  any  of  his  verses ; 
i>}ii  in  the  capacity  of  a  poet,  speaking  nith  reference  of  the  deiiy." 

K  k 
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is  the  source  of  universal  motion ;  he  is  not  separate  from  the  universe ;  he  is  the  light 
of  the  moon,  of  the  sun,  of  the  fire,  of  the  lightning,  and  of  all  that  shinet; ;  the  veda  is 
the  breath  of  his  nostrils ;  the  primary  elements  are  his  sight;  the  agitation  of  human 
aifairs  is  his  laughter;  his  sleep,  is  the  destruction  of  the  universe;  in  different  forms  he 
cherishes  the  creatures,  as,  in  the  form  of  fire,  he  digests  their  food ;  in  the  form  of  air, 
he  preserves  them  In  existence ;  in  the  form  of  water,  he  satisfies  them ;  in  the  form 
of  the  sun,  he  assists  them  in  the  affairs  of  life^  and  in  that  of  the  moon,  he  refreshes 
them  with  sleep ;  the  progression  of  time,  forms  his  footsteps ;  all  the  gods  are  to  him 
as  sparks  from  fire.  In  the  form  of  fire,*  he  cherishes  the  gods;+ — therefore  I  bow 
to  Him,  who  is  the  universe ;  to  the  gods  who  dwell  in  heaven,  I  bow ;  to  the  gods 
who  dwell  in  space,  I  bow ;  to  the  gods  on  earth,  1  bow  5  to  the  regent  of  waters,  X 
bow;  to  the  gods  who  guard  the  regions,  I  bow." 

'^  Binimhci  is  the  life  of  life,  mind  of  mind,  sight  of  sight;  he  dwells  in  the  centre  of 
light ;  he,  without  ejes,  sees  whatever  was,  is,  or  shall  be ;  without  hands  or  feet,  he 
holds  every  thing,  and  executes  his  purposes  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning ;  without 
the  appropriate  members,  he  heara  and  tastes  of  every  thing  ;  becoming  the  cultiva- 
tor, he  tills  the  ground;  becoming  the  clouds,  he  waters  it ;  becoming  corn,  he  fills 
the  creatures.  His  power  is  seen  in  the  cooling  draught,  the  burning  fire,  the  scorch- 
ing sun,  the  cooling  beams  of  the  moon ;  in  the  butter-yielding  milk ;  while  he  dwells 
in  the  body,  it  retains  the  vital  heat;  when  he  retires,  it  becomes  cold ;  he  preserves 
the  life  of  those  appointed  to  live;  he  conceals  those  who  are  appointed  to  be  hid;  he 
beholds  the  world ;  he  appoints  the  names  and  forms  of  things,  and  thus  makes  them 
known  ;  he  who  seeks  refuge  in  him,  is  worshipped  by  all  the  gods ;  he  destroys  the 
sins  ofsuch  a  devotee  as  fire  consumes  the  cotton  thread;  to  the  holy,  he  is  ever  near; 
irom  the  wicked  he  is  afar  oS*;  he  is  the  source  of  truth  and  of  falsehood ;  to  assist 
men  in  their  worship,  to  him  have  been  assigned  name,  form,  and  place;  he  wha 
takes  refuge  in  him,  is  a  holy  person ;  he  whose  face  is  turned  from  him,  is  a  blas- 
phemer." 

It  appears,  that  when  the  Hindoos  chantthese  hymns,  the  sounds  are  modified  bj 

•  The  sacrificial  fire.  f  fire  is  said  (a  be  the  moatb  of  Uie  gods. 
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peculiar  rules  of  prosodj,  which  maj  properlj  be  called  the  melody  or  tune  in  which 
thej  are  chanted.* 

SECTION  IX. 

Specimen  of  the  Praj/ers  of  the  uerfa. 

^^  O  Ugnee,  come  and  eat;  sit  on  this  koosbii  seat;  I  invite  thee  to  feed  on  clari-* 
fied  butter^  that  thou  majest  invite  and  entertain  the  gods ;  thou  are  adored  by  all 
the  gods.  The  gods  have  placed  thee  on  earth,  to  cherish  all.  ^  O  Ugnee,  thou 
who  dwellest  inthemind,  as  well  as  in  all  places,  thou  knowest  all  creatures ;  make 
known  my  desires  to  God,  that  my  sacrifice  may  be  accepted,  and  that  I  may  be  ho- 
noured  among  men.  He  has  no  enemies,  who  praises  Ugnee,  and  who  presents  of« 
f^iqgs  to  him  in  the  sacrifice,  while  the  flame,  unmixed  with  smoke,  burns  bright^ 

KJ 

and  surrounds  the  altar  from  the  south.  Like  a  guest,  Ugnee  is  welcome  among 

men.  He  is  applauded  as  an  excellent  charioteer,  x>r  as  a  swift  messenger;  to  know 
Jiim  is  the  object  of  desire.  He  is  the  most  excellent  of  all  the  gods ;  the  Great  Lord 
of  earth  ;  he  makes  known  the  good  and  evil  belonging  to  ^1.  O  Ugnee,  satisfy,  as 
ChQndrii  by  his  welcome  beams;  preserve  us  from  our  enemies;  come  before  us ; 
deliver  from  all  fear  of  future  birth/' 

^^O  Ushwinee-koomarn !  we  entreat  your  presence.  The  juice  of  the  somfi  is  pre- 
pared in  one  place,  on  the  seat  of  the  kooshn,  for  you  both.  Come,  and  receive  all 
this  somu.  What  do  you  resemble  ?  you  are  the  destroyers  of  enemies ;  the  removers 
.of  disease;  the  lovers  of  ti*uth.  As  the  giants  make  their  enemies  weep,  so  make 
our  enemies  weep.'' 

"  We  seek  for  more  riches  from  IndrS.  Whether  thou  procure  it  from  men,  or  from 
ihe  inhabitants  of  heaven,  or  the  lower  heavens,  or  from  whatever  place,  only  make 
us  rich," 

^D  Indru!  for  our  preservation,  collect  riches." 

.  SSce  a  paragraph  in  page  S88.   -  • 

Kk2 
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^^  By  riches  we  obtain  Btrength  to  wound  and  destroy  our  enemies  in  war,  there- 
fore  give  us  riches." 

<<  O  Indrn !  we  entreat  thee  to  order  it,  that  we  may  have  excellent  jewels,  and 
precious  stones,  and  a  very  large  portion  of  riches.  We  call  those  riches  which  may 
be  enjoyed,  Vibhoo ;  a  great  quantity  of  riches  we  call  Priibhoo  (Lord.)" 

<<  At  the  close  of  the  sacrifice,  increase  the  fruit  of  the  sacrifice,  which  is  food." 

(<  O  Ugnee  !  thou  who  receivest  the  clarified  butter,  and  art  always  glorious,  re* 
duce  to  ashes  our  enemies,  who  are  constantly  injurious  and  spiteful." 

'^  O  Indru  and  Yoroonn !  according  to  our  desires,  give  us  riches,  and  in  every  res* 
pect  fill  us.      We  pray  thee  always  to  continue  near  us." 

<c  O  Indrn !  the  active,  the  possessor  of  divine  wisdom,  the  all-powerful  in  the  field 
of  battle,  to  obtain  riches,  we  bring  thee  food." 

^^  O  Indrn !  the  giants  stole  the  cows,  and  concealed  them  in  the  cave :  thou  with 
the  vayoos  f  winds)  soughtedst  and  obtainedst  the  cows.*      What  do  the  vayoos  re- 
semble ? — They  can  penetrate  into  the  most  difficult  recesses ;  in  an  invisible  manner 
they  can  remove  things  from  one  place  to  another." 


*^  Indru !  He  at  once  harnesses  his  two  horses  nam^d  Hnree.  They  are  so  well 
instructed,  that  at  the  mere  word  of  Indra  they  become  united  in  the  chariot  In« 
dru  is  covered  with  ornaments.*' 

"  Formerly,  the  giant  Vritru  brought  darkness  on  the  world  ;  to  remove  which, 
and  give  light  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  Indru  fixed  the  sun  (Soorya)  in  the 
heavens.   Soorya,  by  his  rays,  has  rendered  the  mountains  and  the  world  visible." 

*  This  allodes  to  a  stoi^,  that  the  giants  stole  some  cows  from  heaven,  and  hid  them  in  a  dark  cave.  Indrfi, 
in  conjunction  with  the  winds,  overcame  the  {riants,  and  deUTcred  the  cows.  There  are  49  different  wind»> 
which  are  represented  as  the  seryants  of  Indrfi, 
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<^  All  the  beneficent  gods  have  excellent  praise  addressed  to  them :  but  these  forms 
of  praise  are  not  sufficient  to  celebrate  the  praise  of  Indra.  Indrii  is  possessed  of 
boundless  excellence.  Wherefore,  the  most  excellent  praise  addressed  to  other  gods 
is  inconsiderable  when  addressed  to  Indra." 

*^  In  the  war  in  which  the  soldiers  fly  before  mighty  enemies^  let  the  straight- 
flying  arrow  Eeshoo  comfort  us.  Let  it  give  us  increase ;  make  our  bodies  like  flint. 
Let  the  mother  of  the  gods  (Uditee)  increase  our  happiness." 

^^  O  excellent  and  powerful  horses  !  fly  to  the  field  of  battle.  O  whip!  thou  lashest 
the  horses  till  they  are  urged  on  to  the  war.    Make  our  horses  fly  to  the  battle.'' 

<^0  Ugnee!  O  beautiful  tongued !  who  partakest  of  the  clarified  butter  of  various 
gods,  and  of  whose  orts  the  gods  partake,  do  thou  encrease  our  wisdom  and  our  sa- 
crifices, and  receive  us  with  our  wives  among  the  gods." 

^^  Indra  is  possessed  of  universal  power :  and  he  gives  without  trouble  whatever 
18  requested.'* 

^^  O  Ugnee !  formed  out  of  two,  [by  rubbing  two  sticks  together]  &vour  the  priest 
who  holds  in  bis  hands  the  torn  koosha  for  a  seat,  and  convey  all  the  gods  [hither]* 
Thou  bringest  the  gods  to  our  assistance :  therefore  art  thou  deserving  of  praise*'^ 

*^  O  all  ye  singers !  extol  Ugnee  at  the  sacrifice.  Ugnee !  he  is  of  excellent  me« 
mory ;  he  religiously  speaks  the  truth;  he  is  glorious;  he  is  the  destroyer  of  the  in* 

jurious  and  of  disease/^ 

^^  O  Ugnee !  there  are  none  among  the  excellent  gods  whose  worship  is  not  per* 
formed  at  thy  sacrifice,  and  none  among  excellent  men  who  worship  thee  not.'* 

<*  This  praise  is  offered,  to  obtain  the  friendship  of  the  Ribhoo  gods,  by  the  priests 
of  excelleut  memory*  This  praise  procures  excellent  riches;  jewelsi  sind  other  fa* 
vours.'' 
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«  The  Ribhoo  gods  restored  their  aged  parents  to  youth  again.  By  pooroosha* 
churtinu,*  having  obtained  the  perfect  incantations,  they  are  able  to  procure  what- 
ever they  desire.  They  are  without  deceit,  and  on  all  occasions  they  repeat  the 
above  perfect  incantations." 

<<  O  all  ye  priests,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  samn-v^dn,  in  the  sacrifice  praise 
the  before-mentioned  gods,  Indrn  and  Ugnee." 

«*  When  Vishnoo  was  incarnate  under  the  name  of  Trivikrumu,  and  brought  into 
his  mind  the  three  worlds,  heaven,  earth  and  patala,  he  threw  his  feet  in  three  di- 
rections :  then  were  these  three  worlds  found  in  Vishnoo's  feet  covered  with  dust." 

<'  O  all  ye  bramhun  priests,  the  water  contains  immortality.  From  npn  is  derived 
jola  (water).  In  its  transformation  it  becomes  the  water  of  life.  This  is  recorded  in  the 
v6da.  The  waters  contain  medicine;  for  food,  which  is  nourished  by  water,  removes 
the  disease  of  hunger.  Therefore  to  exalt  in  praise  the  god  of  the  waters,  delay  not." 

^<  The  god  Somn  has  said,  that  all  medicines  exist  in  the  waters;  that  the  medi- 
cinal  climbing  plants,  plants,  trees,  roots,  &c.  are  produced  in  the  waters.  CJgnee, 
called  Shookra,  is  the  giver  of  happiness  to  all  the  world.  This  is  made  known  in 
the  Toittireeyu  chapter." 

<^  Those  who  are  exceedingly  wise,  through  the  god  Yaroonii  obtain  the  knowledge 
of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future." 

^^  I  have  seen  the  god  Yaroonu,  who  is  to  be  seen  of  all,  and  who  is  come  here  to 
shew  me  favour;  I  have  also  seen  his  chariot  on  earth;  and  he  has  readily  received 
the  praise  which  I  have  addressed  to  him." 

«  O  Indrn  and  Vnroonn !  performing  these  works  for  your  preservation,  (nourislM- 
»jen(),  we  receive  richer.  Obtaining  riches,  we  treasure  up  what  remains  after  enjoff 

«  H  rei^  an  allu^ioB  to  a  ceremony  which  ii  wppo&ed  to  have  been  first  (aofht  in  the  tjiotrfii. 
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ment.    Provide  an  overplus  of  riches  for  os,  beyond  what  we  now  enjoy,  and  what 
we  lay  up  for  future  use." 

^^  I  invite  the  god  Indra  and  the  god  Ugnee  to  come  and  drink  the  juice  of  the  somri. 
Let  them  both  arrive  for  my  good :  having  thus  begun  this  sacrifice^  I  am  the  recep- 
tacle  of  their  affection.'* 

<<  O  Ugnee,  bring  to  the  place  of  sacrifice  IndraneS  and  the  other  goddesses,  who 
desire  to  be  present  at  this  sacrifice;  and  bring  also  the  Twashtree  gods  to  drink 
the  soma  juice." 

^^  For  our  preservation,  and  to  drink  the  soma  juice,  we  invite  the  goddesses  In- 
dranie,  Yuroonanle  and  Agneyee^  to  this  sacrifice." 

^'  O  Prit'hlvee  !  give  us  a  suitable  place  to  dwell  in,  free  from  thorns;  bestow  on  us 
very  long  dwelling-houses." 

^^  We  pray  that  the  wicked  and  evil  speaking  giant  Vritra  may  not  have  power  to 
contend  with  us." 

"O  Sooryu!  as  the  husbandman  cultivates  his  field  all  the  year  round  to  obtain 
barley,  so  do  thou  provide  for  me,  the  sacrificer,  soma  juice  during  the  spring  and 
the  other  five  seasons  of  the  year/* 

"  O  waters !  for  the  preservation  of  my  body  forbid  diseases ;  that  in  health  we 
may  long  behold  the  sun ;  create  medicines." 

"O  waters!  with  your  waters  wash  away  all  the  guilt  that  I  the  sacrificer  have 
committed  in  sinning,  with  and  witliout  knowledge,  in  cursing  a  holy  person,  or  in 
speaking  falsely . ' ' 

**  O  Vnroonu !  thou  destroyest  all  sinners  j  this  is  thy  naturo.  Therefore,  if  at  any 
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time,  through  ignorance,  we  have  neglected  to  honour  thee,  we  pray,  that  if  thou  art 
displeased  with  us  on  account  of  this  sin,  thou  wilt  not  destroy  us/' 

^^  O  Ugnee,  and  all  ye  who  are  invited,  assemble,  and  receiving  this  our  sacrifice, 
and  this  our  praise,  supply  us  with  plenty  of  food." 

'^  O  Indrn !  let  us  spend  our  time  each  with  his  own  wife.  Let  the  messengers  of 
Yqmu  go  to  sleep,  that  they  may  not  see  us.  Do  thou  give  us  thousands  of  beau- 
tiful  cows  and  horses;  number  us  among  the  great.'' 

<<  O  Indra  !  destroy  all  our  covetous  enemies,  and  cherish  our  bountiful  friends. 
Give  us  thousands  of  beautiful  cows  and  horses ;  number  us  among  the  great." 

*'  O  Ugnee !  enable  us  abundantly  to  increase  these  our  prayers.  We  extol  thee  to 
the  utmost  of  our  ability  :  being  subdued  by  our  praises,  bestow  upon  us  food,  power, 
and  excellent  wisdom." 

<^  O  Hiirishchnndra,  the  priest !  O  Hfirishchnndrd,  the  god !  Separate  the  purified 
somti  juice  which  I  have  brought  to  this  sacrifice;  and  pour  into  a  holy  vessel  the 
soma  juice  which  has  not  yet  been  purified ;  and  that  which  remains,  place  in  a  lea- 
thern vessel." 

*^  Shoona-sh6pha  says,  O  Ugnee,  as  the  birds  at  a  great  distance  firom  their  nests, 
on  their  return  to  these  nests,  fly  with  all  their  strength,  so  my  mind,  destitute  of 
anger,  and  having  no  desire  to  return  to  the  enjoyment  of  great  riches  and  wealth, 
flies  to  thee." 

*^  O  Vuroonu!  as  the  charioteer,  after  fatigue  in  running  to  a  great  distance,  pleases 
his  horse  by  difierent  services,  so  we,  for  our  happiness,  please  thee." 

**  I  praise  (jflrnee,  the  priest  [completer]  of  the  ofieringi  [first  placed  in  the  sacri- 
fice] the  impregnated  with  gifts  to  bestow ;  the  consuming  sacrificator,  supplying 
abundantly  the  gems  (of  reward*)'! 
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*^  O  fire,  be  thou  the  way  of  our  happiness ;  as  a  father  to  his  child,  be  near  to  us*'* 

/*  O  visible  Vajoo,  come.  These  somfi  (offerings)  are  perpared  ;  drink  them ;  hear 
the  iniritation.** 

'<  O  Vayoo  and  Indrn,  who  dwell  in  the  stream  of  butter  mixed  with  food,  je  know 
(that  the  somn}  is  ready ;  come  speedily." 

r 

^'  O  Indrfi,  possessor  of  the  hol*se.  come  speedily  for  the  v6da-incanted  praises; 
accept  the  food  prepared.'* 


<^  May  this  Sfiroswotee,  who  commands  affectionate  and  true  words,  the  accom-* 
plisher  (of  the  work)  of  the  wise,  accept  the  sacrifice." 

'^  O  Indra,  preserved  by  thee,  we  ask  for  the  strong  thunderbolt,  that  we  may  con- 
«quer  in  battle.*' 

'^  O  Indrn,  give  us  incalculable,  excellent,  and  undecayable  wealth,  which  consists 
in  cows,  food,  and  long  lire.*' 

*^  O  Ugnee,  let  these  women,  with  bodies  anointed  with  clarified  butter,  eyes 
^coloured)  with  stibium,  and  void  of  tears,  enter  the  parent  of  water,*  that  they  may 
not  be  separated  from  their  husbands,  may  be  in  union  with  excellent  husbands,  be 
sinless,  and  jewels  among  women." 

<^  Lei  us  mediUde  on  the  divine  ruler  (Scedtret)  t  may  it  guide  our  intellects.  De- 
sirous of  food,  we  solicit  the  gift  of  the  splendid  sun  (Savitrae),  who  should  be  stu- 
diously worshipped.  Venerable  men,  guided  by  the  dnderstanding,  salute  the  di- 
irine  sun  (Savitree)  with  oblations  and  praise."f 

'  Fire.  f  This  forms  (be  celebrated  iocaafation  caHed  die  gajHtrce. 

L  1 
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SECTION  X. 

Specimens  ofihe  Bramhun&j  from  the  rig^yujoorUy  andUVhurvU  v6dns. 

Instnictions  relative  to  sacrifices. 

^^  Let  the  priest  present  offerings  to  Ushwtnee-koomarft  from  the  flesh  of  the  fourth 
sheep  which  is  dressing,  and  from  the  flesh  of  the  goat.  Let  the  mighty  Ushwinee- 
koomaro  partake  of  the  flesh  prepared  with  clarified  butter,  and  of  the  fiit  and  en« 
traik  which  have  been  taken  from  the  belly.  Let  the  priest  also  offer  the  flesh  of 
other  goats  to  Usbwinee-koomaru,  and  to  Snruswatee,  and  to  Indra.  Let  him  present 
to  Ugnee,  to  Soma,  and  to  Indru,  clarified  butter  mixed  with  honey ;  sesamum  and 
barley;  and  let  him  so  conduct  my  sacrifice  that  it  may  be  perfected. 

^^  In  the  sacrifice  of  the  horse,  the  priest  must  repeat  forms  of  praise  and  petition 
to  the  animal ;  bathe  him ;  repeat  incantations  in  his  ears  and  nose;  sprinkle  him  witk 
water  ;  slay  him ;  and,  removing  the  entrails,  offer  the  burnt  sacrifice  with  his  flesh.. 

<^0  priest,  with  the  flesh  of  the  goat  worship  Ushwinee-koomaru;  with  the  flesh  of 
the  sheep,  Suraswiitee;  with  the  flesh  of  the  bull,  Indra;  and  with  that  of  the  goat 
and  the  sheep,  VrihaspQtee." 

Of  the  sacrifice  of  animals. 

'^  Three  altars  must  be  erected ;  also  posts  of  three  kinds  of  sacred  wood;  seventeen 
animals  must  be  selected  for  the  occasioi^,  from  each  of  which  three  pieces  of  flesh 
must  be  cut^  one  from  the  right  side,  another  from  the  breast,  and  another  from  the 
back  of  the  head.  Black,  or  white,  or  speckled  animals  are  to  be  preferred.  They 
must  neither  have  lost  a  member,  nor  have  a  superfluous  one,  nor  be  too  young,  nor 
too  old,  nor  labour  under  any  distemper,  nor  be  burnt  or  cut  in  the  skin,  nor  have 
any  scars  arising  from  wounds  inflicted  by  other  animals.  Sesamum  anointed  with 
clarified  butter  must  be  offered  in  this  sacrifice;  in  the  middle  altar  must  be  offered 
on  the  fire  honey,  sugar,  and  milk;  on  another  of  the  altars  a  meat  offering,  consist* 
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ing  of  boiled  rice,  honey,  and  clarified  butter.  Near  to  each  altar  must  sit  a  bram- 
han  to  watch  the  sacred  fire,  called  Bramha.*  Round  the  fire  on  the  middle  altar 
must  be  placed  meat-offerings  for  the  ten  regents  of  the  quarters.  If  the  sacrificer 
wish  to  make  any  petition  during  this  sacrifice^  be  must  do  it^  offering  curds  to  the 
deity  whom  he  addresses/' 

Of  a  sacrifice  offered  by  the  sage  Twtihbta,  for  the  dcsUnction  of  Uie  king  of  the  gods. 

*^  T  washta,  a  sage,  offered  a  sacrifice  for  the  destruction  of  Indru,  the  king  of  hea- 
ven, who  had  cut  off  the  three  beads  of  his  son.  First,  the  sage  kindled  three  fires, 
eastward,  westward  and  southward,  and  began  to  offer  on  that  to  the  east,  and  to  in- 
vite the  gods.  The  gods  arrived,  but  not  desiring  the  destruction  of  Indro,  they  be- 
gan to  perplex  the  sage  in  his  work,  stealing  the  different  appurtenances  belonging 
io  the  sacrifice :  for  instance,  they  concealed  two  pestles  which  were  required  to 
pound  the  rice  for  the  meat-offering;  and  this  compelled  the  sage  to  bruise  the  rice 
1)etween  his  nails :  the  law  of  the  sacrifice  is,  that  if  the  priest  be  desirous  of  scratch- 
ing bis  body,  he  shall  do  it,  not  with  his  nails,  but  with  the  horn  of  a  deer;  this 
horn  the  gods  likewise  took  away.  He  offered  the  curds  to  the  god  Vishwa,  but  the 
water  which  should  have  been  offered  to  another  god,  Vajee,  the  divine  guests  clan- 
destinely removed.  The  bruised  rice  intended  to  be  offered  to  Soorya,  who  is  des- 
cribed as  having  no  teeth,  they  removed  in  the  same  manner*  The  three  kinds  of  wood 
which  should  have  been  offered  in  the  three  fires,  the  gods  also  stole,  as  well  as  the  cla- 
rified butter,  which  should  have  been  poured  on  the  fire  in  the  second  stage  of  the 
sacrifice.  An  awning  of  three  kinds  of  cloth,  white,  blue,  and  yellow,  is  used  on  these 
occasions :  the  white  part  the  gods  conveyed  away ;  a  pan  of  water  used  at  this  sa- 
crifice, which  was  surrounded  with  a  piece  of  cloth ;  on  the  top  of  which  three  kinds 
of  green  branches  were  laid;  the  body  of  which  was  anointed  with  curds  and  rice; 
and  into  which  five  kinds  of  precious  metals  or  stones,  and  nine  of  bruised  branches, 
had  been  thrown,  shared  the  same  fate  ^  of  ten  wooden  dishes  placed  round  the  altar, 
containing  offerings,  the  two  placed  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  altar,  the  gods  al- 
so conveyed  away.       Jn  this  manner  they  vexed  the  sage,  till  the  tears  were  seen 

•  See  wol,  ii.  p.  298. 
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to  fall  from  the  fire  to  tbe  westward ;  hence  one  name  of  the  regent  of  fire  became 
^oodrn,  from  rodana,  to  weep;  from  these  tears  sprung  silver;  and  hence  silver  19 
forbidden  to  be  placed  among  gifts  to  the  gods^  as  tears  are  a  mark  of  imcleaonessl 
The  sage  too  fell  into  a  state  of  perplexity ;  and  hastening  to  bring  more  clarified 
butter,  to  supply  the  place  of  that  which  had  been  stolen,  he  repeated  the  prayers 
incorrectly ;  for  instead  of  repeating  ^'  Be  thou  the  enemy  of  Indra/'  he  said,  **  Let 
Indrn  be  thy  enemy,"  and  thus  the  giant,  which  was  brought  into  existence  by  the 
merit  of  the  sacrifice,  and  which  was  to  have  destroyed  Indra,  was  destroyed  by 
him."*  [The  account  of  this  sacrifice  is  continued  to  a  considerable  length,  but 
the  particulars  resemble  so  much  what  the  author  has  given  in  vol.  ii,  p.  258  &c; 
that  it  appeared  unnecessary  to  go  further  into  the  subject.] 

The  sbj£n&  sacrifice  for  rendering  an  enemy  upeechless. 

*^  The  priest  who  oflers  this  sacrifice  is  to  sit  on  a  black  seat,  wear  black  garments^ 
ofier  dark  coloured  flowers;  the  four  images  of  the  person  against  whom  the  sacrifice 
is  to  be  ofiered,  are  also  to  be  dressed  in  black,  the  eyes  and  mouth  painted  red,  and 
the  breast  white.  The  priest  must  take  a  hawk,  and  slay  it,  placing  its  flesh  upon  a 
yellow  garment;  afler  a  number  of  other  preparatory  ceremonies,  he  must  offer 
pieces  of  the  flesh  in  the  fire,  eight,  twenty-eight,  one  hundred  and  eight,  up  to  one 
thousand,  one  hundred  thousand,  or  a  million  times,f  and  at  each  offering  use 
a  separate  prayer ;  as  he  draws  back  his  fingers  after  castiog  the  flesh  into  the  fire^ 
he  must  touch  the  mouth  of  the  image  of  the  enemy  with  them.  On  this  occasion, 
the  following  prayers  are  uttered: 

"  O  Ugnee!  make  dumb  the  mouth  and  words  of  this  my  enemy."  "  O  Ugnee  f 
fasten  with  a  peg  the  tongue  of  this  enemy."  <<  O  Ugnee!  fill  with  distraction  the 
mind  of  this  my  enemy."  ^^  O  Ugnee !  confound  the  speech  of  the  friends  of  this 
my  enemy."     "  O  Ugnee !  destroy  the  senses  of  this  my  enemy." 

<<  O  Ugnee  I   all  the  gods  are  centered  in  thee ;   do  thou  render  propitious  the 

•  See  Che  rig  T^dfi. 

+  W^hen  offerings  are  made  np  (0  or  beyond  a  thousand,  it  is  supposed  (liat  ao  enemy  is  soon  destroyed. 
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judge  who  is  to  decide  between  me  and  thi»  enemj/'  ^^  O  Ugnee !  make  this  judge 
the  enemy  of  my  enemy/* 

In  this  manner,  he  must  continue  the  sacrifice  for  fifteen  days  and  ni<rhts :  in  the 
darkest  part  of  the  night,  he  must  place  a  lamp  near  the  altar,  and  thus  address  it : 
<^  O  lamp !  as  the  insect,  attracted  by  thee,  &Ils  into  the  blaze,  so  let  my  enemy  be 
overthrown  in  the  seat  of  judgment." 

«  O  Ugnee!  thou  who  art  the  mouth  of  all  the  gods,  as  the  smoke  entering  the 
eyes  renders  them  dim,  so  do  thou  destroy  the  wisdom  of  my  enemy." 

"  O  Ugnee !  thou  who  by  digesting  their  food,  nourishest  mankind^  reduce  to 
ashes  this  my  enemy." 

Having  thus  oiFered  the  sacrifice,  he  must  take  the  ashes,  the  yellow  cloth,  &c. 
and  throw  them  where  four  roads  meet.* 

Of  the  devotion  called  oopasfinS. 

"  There  are  two  kinds  of  oopasanfi,  or  devotion;  first,  that  wherein  an  invisible 
being  is  worshipped  through  a  visible  object ;  this  is  called  aropi^.  The  other  is 
meditation  on  the  deity  through  a  description  by  sensible  objects.  In  these  acts  of 
devotion,  the  mind  is  employed  on  the  name,  form,  and  qualities  of  the  god,  by  sing- 
ing, prayer,  repetition  of  his  name,  or  meditation,  so  as  to  excite  in  the  mind  reli« 
gious  affections.  The  mind  must  be  fixed  on  the  object  of  devotion,  without  any  in- 
termission, except  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  preservation  of  life;  it 
must  be  free  from  injurious  thoughts;  full  of  compassion  towards  the  poor,  the  blind, 
^and  even  enemies;  happy  both  in  pain  and  pleasure  ;  insensible  to  the  injuries  of 
others;  free  from  desire  of  unlawful  gains ;  must  desire  no  more  than  necessary  food 
and  clothing;  and  be  free  from  distraction  and  error." 

*  See  the  ttbhicbarfi-kandft  of  the  fitMifirvu-v^dii.  These  revengeful  prayers,  from  the  (jriittrvfi-vedn* 
belong  to  the  preceding  section}  bat  the  account'of  this  sacrifice  seemed  to  require  that  the  pra^^ers  should  be 
inserted  with  it. 
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<<  Let  the  person  who  wishes  to  worship  the  deity  in  his  mind,  first  choose  a  place  an 
the  banks  of  a  river,  or  near  a  temple  of  Shi  vn,  or  near  a  shalgrama,  or  in  a  field  where 
cows  are  grazing,  or  near  a  grove  of  vil  wu  trees,  or  on  the  roots  of  a  grove  of  dhatrees, 
or  in  a  holy  place,  or  in  a  cave,  or  near  a  water-fall ;  at  any  rate  in  a  secret  spot,  where 
the  mind  can  remain  undistracted.  He  must  sit  on  the  skin  of  a  tyger  or  a  deer, 
or  on  a  kooshn  mat,  or  on  a  blanket;  a  white  seat  is  to  be  preferred.  He  may  sit 
in  any  form  common  to  the  animals,  but  there  are  eighty-four  methods  peculiarly 
excellent ;  the  padmti  posture,  which  consists  in  bringing  the  feet  to  the  sides,  and 
holding  the  right  foot  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  left  foot  in  the  right  hand,  is  one  of 
the  best;  another  method  is  to  sit  cross-legged,  and  to  close  with  the  fingers  and 
feet  all  the  avenues  of  respiration.  The  worshipper  must  next  withdraw  his  mind 
from  all  sublunary  things,  and  confirm  his  distaste  of  them,  by  perpetually  holding 
up  to  himself  their  unreal  nature.  He  must  also  bri  ng  his  mind  to  an  undivided  at- 
tention to  the  deity,  and  in  a  perfectly  abstracted  manner  fix  it  on  him  :  thus  pre- 
pared,  he  must  in  imagination  prepare  a  beautiful  seat  for  the  god,  and  realize  in 
his  mind  all  the  visible  attributes  of  him  on  whose  form  he  meditates ;  he  must  so 
realize  every  feature  and  member,  as  to  feel  all  the  sensations  of  joy,  love,  tender, 
ness,  &c.  arising  from  real  vision.  In  this  state  of  mind,  he  must  mentally  present 
all  the  usual  offerings  to  the  deity,  as,  from  the  primary  elements  of  which  his  body 
is  composed,  earth,  water,  fire,  air,  and  vacuum,  he  must  present,  first,  from  earth, 
all  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  from  the  water,  water  to  wash  his  feet;  from  the  fire,  the 
sacred  lamps;  from  the  air,  incense,  and  from  the  ethereal  elements,  flowers  ;  and 
from  whatever  the  mind  delights  in,  he  must  present  the  most  precious  offerings. 
Addressing  himself  to  the  deity,  he  must  say,  ^^  Like  myself  there  is  not  another  sin> 
ner  on  earth  ;  and  like  thyself  there  is  no  saviour ;  O  god,  seeing  this  is  the  case, 
I  wait  thy  will."  He  must  next  present  a  bloody  sacrifice,  by  slaying  all  his  pas- 
sions, as  desire,  anger,  covetousness,  inordinate  attachment,  intoxication,  and  envy^ 
He  must  add,  «^  All  my  works,  good  or  evil,  in  the  fire  of  thy  favour,  1  present  tp 
thee  as  a  burnt-offering."* 

»  See  the  Yrih&dariEiiiyiikii  Oopfinisbfid. 
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SECTION  XI. 

Specimen  of  the  OopUnishids. 

Of  the  creation. 

4 

**  Formerly  this  world  (Bramha)  was  in  the  ferm  of  a  male.  He,  reflecting,  saw 
nothing  but  himself.  He  first  uttered  the  sound  I :  from  hence  his  name  became  I. 
Therefore  to  the  present  time  people  first  say  I^  and  then  mention  any  other  name. 
The  first  being  became  the  subject  of  fear.  He  thought  within  himself,  if  there 
exists  no  one  except  myself,  from  what  does  my  fear  arise  ?  By  looking  at  himself^ 
his  fear  was  removed.  What  should  he  fear,  when  there  was  none  but  hio^self.  He 
enjoyed  not  pleasure  alone;  therefore  at  present  men  enjoy  not  pleasure  alone.  He 
wished  for  another.  He  divided  his  body  into  two  parts  like  the  lobes  of  a  seed  of  pulse^ 
and  one  became  a  male  and  the  other  a  female.* 

<^  At  first,  only  Bramha,  the  bramhun,  existed.  Being  alone,  he  was  unable  to  ma- 
nage the  world,  and  therefore  he  created  the  excellent  cast  of  the  kshatriyas.  Among  the 
gods,  they  created  Indni,  Yuroond,  Soma,  RoodrO,  Maya^  Yamo^  Mrityoo,  Eeshana, 
&c.  Therefore  there  are  none  more  excellent  than  the  kshatriyos :  at  the  rajsooya 
sacrifice,  the  bramhans  were  placed  below  the  kshdtriyus,  and  served  the  kshutriyHs; 
The  kshatriyos  alone  enjoy  this  honour  ;  they  sprung  from  Bramha^  the  bramhcn; 
and  though  they  have  obtained  from  Bramha  the  greater  excellency,  yet  at  the  dose 
of  any  ceremony  the  kshntriyns  seek  for  the  benefits  of  the  ceremony  through  the 
bramhans.  Those  kshatriyas  who  injure  the  bramhiins,  destroy  their  own  race,  and 
become  great  sinners  •'' 

'^  First,  was  created  vacuum,  from  vacuum,  air,  from  air,  fire,  firom  fire,  water,  from 
water,  earth,  from  the  e^rth,  food ;  from  food  man,t  who  may  thus  be  compared  to 
a  bind :  of  the  head  no  comparison  is  pretended;  the  right  arm,  is  the  right  wing,  the 
left,  the  left  wing;  the  body  to  the  navel,  is  BrSmha ;}  the  lower  extremities,  the  tail. 

*  See  the  Vrihftdarttnyiikti  Oop&nish&d.  f  The  exprenioo  here  is  finnftmliy  &  poorooshtt,  or  food-made  man  $ 
ivhich  is  (has  explained:  food  received  Into  the  body,  first  becomes  juice,  then  blood,  (hen  flesh,  then  fat,  then 
bones,  then  marroW}  then  seed,  %  The  whole  of  the  reawnios  in  this  extract  is  designed  to  identify  God  witli 
matter* 
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Some  persons  regard  as  an  established  truth  the  opinion,  that  the  body  is  the  whole 
of  man  ;  others,  separating  the  actions  of  body  and  spirit,  discard  this  opinion,  and 
contend  for  the  existence  in  the  body  of  an  immaterial  spirit.  The  writer  then  adds 
another  comparison ;  two  birds  having  perched  on  a  tree,  one  [piirnm-atmn]  eats  not 
of  the  fruit ;  the  other,  [the  animal  spirit]  partakes  of  the  fruit  of  works.  The  seed 
of  the  tree  is  delusion  ;  the  fruit,  religion  and  irreligion ;  the  roots,  the  three  goo- 
nas ;  the  four  kinds  of  sap,  religion,  riches,  desire,  final  emancipation  ;  the  five  ac« 
tions  of  the  tree,  the  five  senses;  the  six  natural  properties  of  the  tree  are,  desire, 
anger,  lust,  excessive  attachment,  infatuation,  envy;  the  seven  barks  are  the  seven 
transmutations  of  food,  as  explained  in  the  preceding  note ;  its  eight  branches,  are 
the  five  primary  elements,  the  reasoning  faculty,  personal  identity,  and  wisdom;  its 
nine  apertures,  the  nine  openings  in  the  body ;  its  ten  leaves,  the  ten  kinds  of  air  in 
the  body.  As  a  house  forsaken  by  its  occupant  becomes  dark,  so  the  body,  when 
forsaken  by  the  deity^  is  filled  with  darkness ;  therefore  should  this  divine  guest  bQ 
always  retained.*" 

On  this  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  quote  a  singular  paragraph  from  the  rig-v^du,  as 
given  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  :  "  Then  there  was  no  entity,  nor  nonentity ;  no  world,  nor 
sky,  nor  ought  above  it :  nothing,  any  where,  in  the  happiness  of  any  one,  involving 
or  involved  :  nor  water,  deep  and  dangerous.  Death  was  not ;  nor  then  was  immor* 
tality  :  nor  distinction  of  day  or  night.  But  that+  breathed  without  afilation,  single 
with  (Swud'ha)  her  who  is  sustained  within  him.  Other  than  him,  nothing  existed, 
[which]  since  [has  been].  Darkness  there  was ;  [for]  this  universe  was  envelop* 
ed  with  darkness,  and  was  undistinguislable  [like  fluids  mixed  in]  waters  :  but  that 
mass,  which  was  covered  by  the  husk,  was  [at  length]  produced  by  the  power  of  con* 
templation.  First  desire  was  formed  in  his  mind :  and  that  became  the  original  pro* 
ductive  seed;  which  the  wise,  recognising  it  by  the  intellect  in  their  hearts,  distin- 
guish, in  nonetity,  as  the  bond  of  entity." 

*  See  the  Toitir^Syti  Oopfinishfid.  +  <<  The  pronoun  (JM)^  thos  emphatically  used,  is  understood 

io  intend  the  Sapreme  Being,  accordinfi;  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Vedan.u.  When  manifested  by  creation,  he  is 
the  entity  {mt) ;  while  forms,  beio^  mere  illuiiioo,  are  nonentity  {mut).  The  whole  of  this  hymn  is  expoanded 
according  to  the  received  doctrines  of  the  Indian  theology,  or  Vedanifi.  Darkness  and  desire  (l&mdsand  kdoitt) 
l^ar  a  distant  resemblance  to  the  chaos  and  eras  of  Jlesiod.    Xheog.  v.  li^*\ 
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""  Instrnctioos  from  a  gooroo  to  bis  disciple. 

^^  Speak  the  truth ;  be  religious ;  neglect  not  learning ;  give  excellent  riches  to 
your  teacher  (gooroo)  ;  cause  not  divisions  in  families;  be  not  indifferent  to  trutb^ 
be  diligent  in  religious  duties,  in  seir-preservation,  in  obtaining  wealth,  in  instruct- 
ing others,  and  in  serving  the  gods  and  ancestors;  regard  jour  parents,  teacher,  and 
guest,  as  gods;  serve  the  good  ;  refrain  from  dishonourable  actions;  perform  the 
good  actions  you  have  seen  us  do;  avoid  what  we  avoid;  serve  any  bramhon  more 
excellent  than  I  am.  Whatever  presents  you  make,  give  them  with  devotion^ 

respect,  modesty,  fear,  and  affection.  J f  hereafter  religious  doubts  remain  in  thy 
mind)  place  thyself  with  such  bramhans  as  perform  these  duties,  with  men  who  are 
competent  to  decide,  who  afforc|  instruction  gratuitously,  who  are  compassionate^ 
and  desirous  of  the  fruit  of  works.  This  is  the  law  ;  this  is  advice;  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  v^da ;  this  is  the  word  of  Uod.  In  this  manner  must  the  service 
cf  the  deity  be  performed."* 


Of  abtorptioDy  or  emancipation. 

^'  Sages  affirm,  that  the  vacuum  in  the  basilar  suture,  which  exists  for  obtaining 
emancipation^  is  found  within  a  round  piece  of  flesh  in  form  like  the  water-lily.  They 
also  thus  describe  the  way  in  which  deliverance  is  obtained  :  the  soul  takes  refuge 
between  the  taloo  in  the  flesh  found  at  the  roots  of  the  hair  in  the  centre  of  the  skull. 
The  tubular  vessel,  which,  separating  the  skull,  passes  through  the  taloo  is  called 
the  door  by  which  emancipation  is  obtained.  This  rational  and  self-knowing  soul, 
passing  through  the  way  in  the  skull,  takes  refuge  in  fire,  that  is,  taking  the  form  of 
fire,  it  encompasses  the  world ;  and  in  the  same  manner  resides  in  the  wind^  in  light, 
in  Bramha;  in  all  which,  in  its  own  nature,  the  soul  resides  and  reigns.  It  be- 
comes  the  regent  of  speech,  of  sight,  of  hearing,  and  of  knowledge.  But,  more 
than  this,  it  obtains  Bramha,  whose  body  is  like  the  air,  invisible  i  who  is  the  happy 

•  Sec  Uie  ToiUree>&  OopttiiiihW« 
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refuge  of  souls ;  the  giver  of  joy  to  the  mind ;  the  fountain  of  joy ;  and  the  immoriah 
Oh  !  ye  disciples  advanced  in  years^  worship  this  Brnmhui  who  is  intelligence  atid 
religion  itself."* 

SECTION  XII. 

Jlemarks, 

Having  thus  given  specimens  of  the  contents  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  v^da^  I 
now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  merit  of  these  books^  by  the  repetition  of 
a  sentence  of  which,  says  the  divine  Manoo,  ^a  priest  indubitably  obtains  beatitude^ 
let  him  perform  or  not  perform  any  other  religious  act.'  For  the  basis  of  these 
remarks,  Mr.  Golebrooke's  very  learned  essay  on  the  v6da  is  preferred,  as  being 
incontestible  authority. 

The  Hindoos  deny  that  the  vedns  are  human  compositions;  yet  the  author  ofthe 
essay  has  given,  from  the  v£d5,  the  names  of  many  of  its  writers;  and  the  pooranas 
relate  multitudes  of  stories  which  shew  us  what  holy  men  these  v6da-writers  were  r 
Vyasa,  who  was  himself  illegitimate,  lived  with  his  brother^s  wife,  by  whom  he  had 
two  children. — Voshisht'hu  cursed  his  hundred  sons,  and  degraded  them  to  the  rank 
of  chandalas.  In  the  rig-v^da  is  given  a  hymn,  repeated  by  this  sage  to  stop  the 
barking  of  a  dog,  while  he  was  breaking  into  a  house  to  steal  grain. — Bhrigoo  mur- 
dered his  own  mother,  by  cutting  off  her  head. — Goutamu  cursed  his  wife  for  a 
criminal  intrigue  with  Indra,  and  afterwards  received  her  again. — Ynhnspatee,  the 
high-priest  of  the  gods,  at  a  sacrifice  offered  by  king  Mnroottn,  fell  into  disgrace 
among  the  gods  for  his  avarice. — Naruda  was  cursed  by  Brnmha,  his  father,  and 
doomed  to  be  the  instigator  of  quarrels. 

The  writers  of  the  v^du  disagree : — one  of  the  chapters  of  the  rig*v£dB  ''  con- 
tains an  instance,  which  is  not  singular  in  the  v£dns,.  though  it  be  rather  uncommon 
'  in  their  didactic  portion,  of  a  disquisition  on  a  difference  of  opinion  among  inspired 
authors.     '  Some,'  it  says,  ^  direct  the  consecration  to  be  completed  with  the  ap* 

*  See  the  ToiUree>&  Oop&nish&d. 
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propnate  prayer,  but  without  the  sacred  words  (vyahritee),  which  they  here  deem  • 
superfluous :  others,  and  partlcuUrly  Sutjokamu,  son  of  Javald,  enjoin  th^compkte 
recitation  of  those  words,  for  reasons  explained  at  full  length;  and  OoddalakU)  son 
of  Uroonn,  has  therefore  so  ordained  the  performance  of  the  ceremony." 


\ 


Mr.  Colebrooke  says,  ^^  Every  line  [of  the  prayers  of  the  v^da]  is  replete  with 
allusions  to  mythology,  and  to  the  Indian  notions  of  the  divine  natu/*e,  and  of  celes- 
tial spirits.  Not  a  mythology  which  avowedly  exalts  deified  heroes  (as  in  the  poo* 
ranos)  ;  but  one,  which  personifies  the  elements  and  planets ;  and  which  peoples 
heaven,  and  the  world  below,  with  various  orders  of  beings.  I  observe,  however, 
in  many  places,  the  ground- work  of  legends,  which  are  familiar  in  mythological 
poems." — But  do  the  pooranas  contain  any  thing  more  extravagant  than  some  parts 
of  what  appears  in  this  essay  as  portions  of  the  vedo?*  Let  it  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  the  idolatry  of  the  v^dn  has  reference  to  the  elements  only,  and  not  to 
deified  heroes,  is  it  then  better  to  worship  fire  than  a  man  ? — Komulu,  a  bramhun  of 
Chatara,  a  village  adjoining  to  Seraropore,  in  conversing  one  day  with  some  of  his 
fellow  bramhuns,  adf  ised  them  to  make  him  a  god,  instead  of  worshipping  a  wooden 
or  clay  image.  ^^  Bring  your  clarified  butter,  your  rice,  your  sweetmeats,  your  gar-, 
menis  to  me,"  said  he.  ^^  My  family  will  be  nourished  by  them."  Was  not  this 
man's  proposal  more  rational  than  the  custom  of  throwing  clarified  butter  into  the 
fire,  in  the  worship  of  this  element  ? — Farther,  is  it  not  probable,that  the  horrid  wor- 
ship of  Moloch  was  really  the  worship  of  the  sun,  or  of  fire? 

Incantations  to  prevent  the  effects  of  poison  are  found  in  the  v6dS,  and  noticed  in 
this  essay.  Such  charms  are  universally  resorted  to  by  the  Hindoos  at  this  day. 
Multitudes  of  the  lower  orders,  for  a  few  puns  of  courees,  by  the  use  of  these  charms, 
offer  to  subdue  the  power  of  the  rankest  poison  in  the  world. 

•  "  He  WW  this  [earlh]  and  upheld  if,  aasumiog  (heform  of  a  boar  [vfirahu]."  Does  not  thilsenfeoce  prove* 
Ikat  this  third  Qvatarfi  was  sapposed  to  have  taken  place  before  this  part  of  Che  vedQ  was  written  ?  The  name  of 
yishw&kibintin,  the  Indian  volcan,  is  here  mentioned,  and  a  story  given  respecting  the  creation  of  a  cow  by  the 
power  of  relifioiM  austerities:  here  a  person  woald  sospect  he  was  actually  reading  the  pooran&s  instead  of  the 
vidfi. 

Mm2 
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Several  parts  of  tbe  essay  contain  ascriptions  of  praise  to  munificent  kings.*  It 
should  seem,  that,  when  the  Hiadoo  monarchies  were  in  their  splendour,  gifts  to 
bramhnns,  and  flatterj  to  kings  in  return,  were  rerj  common,  but  what  has  (his  to  do 
in  such  sacred  books  as  the' v6das?  The  Hindoos,  amidst  all  their  vices,  are  most 
addicted  to  Ijing ;  nor  can  it  excite  our  wonder,  when  the  v6da  itself  contains  exag- 
gerations like  the  following:  Amongst  other  offerings  at  the  inauguration  of  certain 
kings,  are  mentioned,  on  separate  occasions,  10,000 elephants ;  10,000  female  slaves; 
SOOO  cows  daily  ;t  80,000  white  horses;  10,000  female  captives,  adorned  with 
necklaces,  the  daughters  of  great  men:  1,070,000,000  black  eleph  ants  decked  with 

gold!!! 

Of  the  natural  philosophy  of  these  books,  take  the  following  specimens  :  <'  The 
sun  is  born  of  fire."  *'  The  moon  is  born  of  the  sun."  ^'  Kain  is  produced  from 
the  moon."  ^^  Lightning  comes  of  rain."  <^  He  [the  universal  soul]  reflected,  <^  How 
can  this  [body]  exist  without  me  ?"  He  considered  by  which  extremity  he  should 
penetrate.  He  thought,  <^  if  [without  me]  speech  discourse,  breath  inhale,  and  sight 
view ;  if  hearing  hear,  skin  feel,  and  mind  meditate ;  if  deglutition  swallow,  and  the 
organ  of  generatidi  perform  its  functions  ;  then  who  am  1  ?"  ^'Parting  the  suture 
[seemuntoj,  he  penetrated  by  this  route.  That  opening  is  called  the  suture  (vidritee)) 
and  is  the  road  to  beatitude  (nanduna]4 

Much  is  said  in  these  works  of  the  origin  of  things,  by  the  union  of  spirit  and- 
matter:  the  following  paragraphs  can  hardly  be  exceeded,  in  indelicacy  and  ab« 
surdity,  by  the  pooranns  :  '*  He  felt  not  delight ;    and,  therefore,  man  delights  net 
when  alone.  He  wished  [the  existence  ofj  another;  and  instantly  be  became  such, 
as  is  man  and  woman  in  mutual  embrace.      He  caused  this,  bis  own  s^^  to  fall  in 

*  In  one  of  tbe  chapters  of  the  rlf*T^dfi,  we  haye  a  woman  praising  herself  as  the  sopreme  and  nniversal 
spirit. 

f  *'  A  sacred  fire  was  lii^bfed  for  Bh&r&tfi,  too  of  Dooshmttatfi,  io  Sachigooofi,  at  which  a  thooMod  braai- 
h3ns  shared  a  thousand  mittions  of  cows  a  piece."— 77k«  Ri^^veSi, 

t  "  The  Hindoos  believe,  (hat  (he  loal,  or  conscious  life,  enters  the  bodjr  throngh  (he  sagittal  satore ;  lodges 
in  the  brain;  and  majr  contemplate,  through  (he  same  opening,  (he  divine  perfections.  Mind,  or  (be  reasoning 
facnlty ,  is  reckonod  to  be  an  organ  of  (he  bod  jr,  sitna(ed  in  the  heart." 
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twain ;  and  thus  became  a  husband  and  wife.  Therefore  was  this  [body,  so, separa- 
ted,] as  it  were  an  imperfect  moiety  of  himself:  for  so  Yagnairulkyu  has  pronounced 
it.  This  blank,  therefore,  is  completed  bj  woman.  He  approached  her ;  and, 
thence  were  human  beings  produced.  She  reflected,  doubtinglj,  how  can  he»  hav 
ing  produced  me  from  himself,  [incestuousl^]  approach  me  ?  I  will  now  assume  a 
disguise.  She  became  a  cow,  and  the  other  became  a  bull,  and  approached  her,  and 
the  issue  were  kiae.  She  was  changed  into  a  mare,  and  he  into  a  stallion ;  one  was 
turned  into  a  female  ass,  the  other  into  a  male  one ;  thus  did  he  again  approach  her, 
and  the  one-hoofed  kind  was  the  offspring;.  She  became  a  female  goat,  and  he  a  male 
one ;  she  was  an  ewe,  and  he  a  ram :  thus  he  approached  her,  and  goats  and  sheep 
were  the  progeny.  In  this  manner,  did  he  create  eyery  existing  pair  whatsoever,' 
even  to  the  ants  [and  minutest  insect].*' 

The  following  prayers  will  shew  the  cupidity  taught  in  the  v£d«:  <<  ^e  seek  for 
more  riches  from  Indru,  whether  thou  procurest  them  from  men,  or  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  heaven,  or  from  the  lower  heavens,  or  from  whatever  place,  only  make  us 
rich."  ^'  O  Indrn!  we  entreat  thee  that  we  may  have  excellent  jewels,  and  precious 
stones,  and  a  very  large  portion  of  riches.  We  call  those  riches  which  may  be  enjoy* 
ed,  Yibhoo ;  a  great  quantity  of  riches  we  call  prabhoo  (Lord.)''  *^  O  Indrii  and 
Voroono !  according  to  our  desires,  give  us  riches,  and  in  every  respect  fill  us.  We 
pray  thee  always  to  continue  near  us."  ^'  O  Iiidrn  and  Yoroonn !  we,  performing 
these  works  for  thy  preservation,  (nourishment),  receive  riches.  Obtaining  riches, 
we  treasure  up  what  remains  after  enjoyment.  Provide  an  overplus  of  riches  for 
us,  beyond  what  we  now  enjoy,  and  what  we  lay  up  for  future  use."  *^  O  Indra ! 
let  OS  spend  our  time  each  with  his  own  wife.  Let  the  messengers  of  Yamu  (Pluto) 
go  to  sleep,  that  they  may  not  see  us.  Do  thoii  give  us  thousands  of  beautiful  cows 
md  horses ;  number  us  among  the  great." 

Of  the  benevolence  taught  in  the  v^du,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following 
prayers :  <^  Destroy,  O  sacred  grass,*  my  foes ;  exterminate  my  enemies;  annihilate 
aU  those  who  hate  me,  O  precious  gem !"  <<  O  Ugnee !  thou  who  receivest  the  cla* 

«  u  piirbhfi,  Poa  Cynoinroid^i." 
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rified  batter,  and  art  always  glorious,  reduce  to  ashes  our  enemies,  who  are  con* 
stantlj  iDJurious  and  spiteful."  ^^  O  Indru  !  destroy  all  our  covetous  enemies,  and 
cherish  our  bountiful  friends.  Give  us  thousands  of  beautiful  cows  and  horses; 
number  us  among  the  great."  The  at'httrva  has  been  called  the  anathematizing  veda, 
since  it  is  acknowledged  that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  contains  incantations  for 
the  destruction  of  enemies .  Incantations  to  accomplish  these  ends  are  now  in  use 
among  the  Hindoos;  and  it  is  very  common  for  a  Hindoo,  afflicted  with  a  dreadful 
disease,  to  suppose,  that  it  has  been  brought  upon  him  by  some  unknown  enemy,  who 
has  been  reading  incantations  against  him.  This  person  not  unfrequently  employs 
another  man  to  repeat  incantations  to  destroy  the  effect  of  those  by  which  be  sop* 
poses  himself  to  be  afflicted. 

The  following  fragment  of  a  dialogue,  may  shew  the  perplexity  into  which  the  theo* 
logy  of  the  v^dii  has  thrown  the  wisest  of  the  Hindoos  :  six  persons,  *'  deeply  con- 
versant  with  holy  writ,  and  possessed  of  great  dwellings,"  went  to  Ushwaputee,  the 
son  of  king  K^kayd,  and  thus  addressed  him :  ^^  Thou  well  knowest  the  universal 
60ul ;  communicate  that  knowledge  unto  us."  When  they  went  to  him  the  next  day, 
he  thus  interrogated  them  individually :  ^^  Whom  dost  thou  worship  as  the  soul,  O 
son  of  Oopiimanyoo  ?"  ^'  Heaven,"  said  he,  ^^O  venerable  king!"  He  now  turned 
to  Sntyoyagnn,  the  son  of  Pooloosha,  saying,  ^^  Whom  dost  thou  worship  as  the  soul, 
O  descendant  of  Prachinfiyogu  ?"  ^^  The  sun,"  answered  he,  ^^  O  venerable  king  1" 
He  Bext  addressed  Indri&dyoomnn,  the  son  of  Bhnllavee :  '^  Whom  dost  thou  worship, 
as  the  soul,  O  decendant  of  Yyaghrapudil."  ^-  Air,"  replied  be,  ^^  O  venerable  king !" 
He  then  interrogated  Jnnii,  the  son  of  Sorkarakshyci :  <<  Whom  dost  thou  worship  as 
the  soul,  O  son  of  Surkarakshya?"  ^'  The  etherial  element,"  said  he,  '^  O  venerable 
king !"  He  afterwards  inquired  of  Boodbilu,  the  son  of  Ushwotarashwo :  '^  Whom  dost 
thou  worship  as  the  soul,  O  descendant  of  Vyaghropudn  ? "  ^^  Water,"  said  he,  <^  O* 
vtaerable  king !"  Lastly,  he  interrogated  Ooddalfikn,  the  son  of  Croonq.  ^^  Whom  dost 
thou  worship  as  the  soul,  O  descendant  of  Goutfimu  ?"  **  The  earth,"  said  he,  **  O  ve- 
nerable king  r'  He  thus  addressed  them  [collectively] :  ^^  You  consider  thir  univer- 
sal soul,  as  it  were  an  individual  being ;  and  you  partake  of  distinct  enjoyment. 

But  he,  who  worships,  i^  the  universal  soul,  that  which  is  known  by  its  [laanifestedj 
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p6rti<Mi8,  and  is  inferred  [from  consciousness],  enjoys  nourishment  in  all  worlds,  in 
all  beings,  in  all  souls :  his  head  is  splendid,  like  that  of  this  universal  soul;  his  eye 
if  similarly  varied ;  his  breath  is  equally  diffused;  his  trunk  is  no  less  abundant ; 
his  abdomen  is  alike  full ;  and  his  feet  are  ihe  earth ;  his  breast  is  the  altar ;  his  hair 
is  the  sacred  grass ;  his  heart,  the  houshold  fire ;  his  mind,  the  consecrated  flame  ; 
and  his  mouth,  the  oblation."  To  this  may  be  added,  these  prayers,  as  a  further 
proof  of  that  confusion  which  the  v6dn  has  introduced  into  the  devotions  of  the 
Hindoos :  ^^  May  Yaroonn  grant  me  wisdom ;  may  fire  and  Projapatee  confer  on 

me  sapience ;  may  IndHI^  and  air  vouchsafe  me  knowledge;  may  providence  give  me 
understanding :  be  this  oblation  happily  offered !  May  the  priest  and  the  soldier  both 
share  my  prosperity;  may  the  gods  grant  me  supreme  happiness  :  to  thee,  who  art 
that  [felicity,]  be  this  oblation  effectually  presented." 

The  following  paragraph  goes  pretty  far  to  prove,  that  the  v^da  recognizes  ha« 
.man  sacrifices :  ^'  In  thepooroosho«m^dhu,*  ahundredand  eighty  •five  men,  of  various 
specified  tribes^  characters,  and  professions,  are  bound  to  eleven  posts  :  and,  after 
the  hymn,  concerning  the  allegorical  immolation  of  Narayuno,  has  been  recited^ 
these  human  victims  are  liberated  unhurt :  and  oblations  of  butter  are  made  on  the 
sacrificial  fire.  This  mode  of  performing  the  poorooshn-m^dha,  as  emblematic 
ceremonies,  not  as  real  sacrifices,  is  taught  in  the  yojoor  v6dn  :  and  the  interpretati- 
on is  fully  confirmed  by  the  rituals,  and  by  commentators  on  the  sangfaitu  and  bram- 
hanu ;  one  of  whom  assigns  as  the  reason,  ^because  the  flesh  of  victims,  which  have 
been  actually  saerificed  at  a  yngnu,  must  be  eaten  by  the  persons  who  offer  the  sa- 
crifice :  but  a  man  cannot  be  allowed,  much  less  required,  to  eat  human  flesh/  It 
may  be  hence  inferred,  or  conjectured  at  least,  that  sacrifices  were  not  authorized 
by  the  v^dS  itself;  but  were  either  then  abrogated,  and  an  emblematical  ceremony 
substituted  in  their  place ;  or  they  must  have  been  introduced  in  later  times,  on  the 
authority  of  certain  pooranfis  and  tuntrns  fabricated  by  persons,  who,  in  this  as  in 
other  matters,  established  many  unjustifiable  practices  on  the  foundation  of  emblems 
and  allegories,  which  they  misunderstood." 

1  am  not  disposed  to  contradict  Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  the  remarks  which  he  makes 

*  From  pooroothli,  mao,  and  m^dhik,  a  sacrifice. 
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respecting  the  spuriousness  of  the  oopaoishads  relating  to  RaniS,  Krishiiif,  See* ; 
thej  may  be  more  modern  than  the  others ;  but  I  conceive,  that  the  mjthologj  of 
the  T^das  has  given  rise  to  the  worship  of  deified  heroes,  and  to  this  whole  fabric 
of  superstition  :  the  vi6da  mentions  Brumhai  Visbnoo,  Shivu,  and  manj  of  the  other 
gods;  and  encourages  the  burning  of  women  alive,*  which  is  surely  a  fiir  greater 
crime  than  any  thing  done  before  the  images  of  Doorga,  Rama  or  Krishnfii,  admitting 

that  many  detestable  indecencies  have  been  recently  introduced  at  the  festivals  of 
these  deities. 

Let  the  reader  seriously  weigh  these  quotations,  and  then  let  him  recollect,  that 
these  are  parts  of  the  v^das,  the  source  of  all  the  shastros,  and,  if  we  must  believe 
some  persons,  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  books  in  the  world.  Munoo  says, 
*^  A  priest  who  shall  retain  in  his  memory  the  whole  rig-v£du,  would  be  absolved 
<<  from  guilt,  even  if  he  had  slain  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  worlds,  and  had  eaten 
^*  food  from  the  foulest  hands."  Here  again,  killing  the  inhabitants  of  the  three 
worlds,  and  eating  food  with  a  person  of  inferior  cast,  are  esteemed  crimes  of  si- 
milar magnitude,  by  Mnnoo,  ^^  the  son  or  grandson  of  Bramha,  the  first  of  created 
beings,  and  the  holiest  of  legislators."  f 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  thought,  that  the  author  has  borrowed  too  much  from  a  work 
already  before  the  world;  but  he  hopes  the  reader  will  consider,  that  it  (alls  to  the 
lot  of  very  few  persons  to  be  acquainted  with  these  ancient  writings  like  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke ;  the  author  also  was  very  anxious  to  do  justice  to  books  which  have  made 
BO  much  noise  in  the  world.  He  hopes  Mr.  Colebrooke's  known  candour  will  ex- 
cuse his  freedom  of  comment,  which  has  arisen  entirely  from  a  conscientious  regard 
to  the  interests  of  Truth. 

•  See  p.  897.  +  Sir  W^  Jones's  preface  to  Miinoo. 
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SECTION  Xlll. 

Of  the  Six  D&rshunUSy 

Or  the  writings  of  tbe  six  philosophical  sects* 

THE  six  dfirshiinas  are  six  Systems  of  Philosophy,  having  separate  founders, 
shastrSs^and  disciples.  Their  names  are,  the  V oish^shikn^  the  Nyayd^  the  MSmangsa^ 
the  8ankhy8)  the  Patonjola  and  the  Vedanta  darshanos*— The  schools  in  which  these 
systems  were  taaght  existed  in  different  parts  of  India,  but  were  held  principally  in 
forests  or  sacred  places,  where  the  students  might  not  only  obtain  learnings  l)ut  be 
able  to  practise  religious  austerities :  Kilpild  is  said  to  have  instructed  his  students  at 
Gnnga-sagnru ;  Potanj  .lee  at  Bhagn-bhandarii;  Konadd  on  mount  Nieln;  Joiminee 
at  Neeliivnta-moolii;  and  Goulama  and  V^dtt-vyasa  Beem  to  have  instructed  disciples 
in  various  parts  of  India.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  Hindoo  sages  t#ught  ia 
stately  edifices,  or  possessed  endowed  colleges ;  they  delivered  their  lectures  under 
the  shade  of  a  tree  or  of  a  mountain ;  their  books  we|re  palm-leaves,  and  they  taught 
without  fee  or  reward*  ' 

% 

9 

The  resemblance  between  the  mythologies  of  the  Greeks  and  Hindoos  has  been 
noticed  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  but  in  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  philosophical  sects  of  the 
two  nations,  and  in  the  history  of  these  sects,  perhaps  a  &r  stronger  resemblance 
may  be  traced  : — 

Each  of  the  six  schools  established  among  the  Hindoos  originated  with  a  single  and 
a  different  founder :  thus  Kanadn  was  the  founder  of  the  voish^shiku;  Goutfima  of 
the  noiyayikii ;  Joiminee  of  the  Meemangsa;  Kapila  of  the  sankhyfi;  Pfitcinjolee 
of  that  which  bears  his  name;  and  V^du-vyasti  of  the  v^dantn;— ^as  Thales  was  the 
founder  of  the  ionic  sect,  Socrates  of  the  socratic,  Aristippus  of  the  cyrenaic,  Plato 
of  the  academic,  Aristotle  of  the  peripatetic,  Antisthenes  of  the  cynic,  Zeno  of  the 
stoic,  &c.  It  is  equally  worthy  of  notice,  that  those  who  maintained  the  opinions 
of  a  particular  dorsbunfi  were  called  by  the  name  of  that  diirshonu :  thus  those  who 

N  n 
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followed  the  nyaya  were  called  noijayikas ;  and  in  the  same  manner  a  follower  of  So* 
crates  was  called  a  socratic,  &c. 

In  the  different  darshnnns  various  opposite  opinions  are  taught,  and  these  clashing 
sentiments  appear  to  have  given  rise  to  much  contention,  and  to  many  controversial 
writings.  The  njaya  darshiinn  especially  appears  to  have  promoted  a  system  of 

wrangling  and  contention  about  names  and  terms,*  very  similar  to  what  is  related  res« 
pecting  the  stoics:  ^  The  idle  quibbles,  jejune  reasonings,  and  imposing  sophisms, 
which  so  justly  exposed  the  schools  of  the  dialectic  philosophers  to  ridicule,  found 
their  way  into  the  porch,  where  much  time  was  wasted,  and  much  ingenuity  thrown 
away,  upon  questions  of  no  importance.  The  stoics  largely  contributed  towards 
the  confusion,  instead  of  the  improvement,  of  science,  by  substituting  vague  and  ill 
defined  terms  in  the  room  of  accurate  conceptions/f 

■ 

It  is  also  remarkable,  that  many  of  the  subjects  discussed  among  the  Hindoos  were 
the  very  subjects  which  excited  the  disputes  in  the  Greek  ficademies,  such  as  the  eter- 
nity of  matter;  the  fi^st  cause;  God  the  soul  of  the  world;  the  doctrine  of  atoms; 
creation ;  the  nature  of  the  gods ;  the  doctrine  of  fate  i  transmigration  ;  successive 

revolutions  of  worlds ;  absorption  info  the  divine  being.  Sec.  It  is  weH  known,  that 
scarcely  any  subject  excited  more  contention  among  the  Greek  philosophers  than 
that  respecting  spirit  and  matter ;  and  if  we  refer  to  the  Hindoo  writings,  it  will  ap** 
pear,  that  this  is  the  point  upon  which  the  learned  Hindoos  in  the  darshonus  have 
particularly  enlarged.  This  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  dispute  with  the  bouddbos; 
to  this  belongs  the  doctrine  of  the  voish^shikos  respecting  inanimate  atoms;  that 
of  the  sankhyas,  who  taught  that  creation  arose  from  unassisted  nature,  and  that  of 
others  who  held  the  doctrine  of  the  mundane  egg.(        £xactly  in  this  way,  among 

*  At  present  feir  of  the  Hindoos  are  anxious  to  Obtain  real  knowledfi^e ;  tbey  content  (hemseWes  with  read- 
ing a  book  or  two  in  order  to  qaaliFy  themselves  as  priests  or  teachers,  or  to  dispute  and  wrangle  about  the  mmt 
puerile  aud  trifling  conceits.  +  Enfidd, p.  S18,  SIB. 

t  "  An  Orphic  frngment  isprcserTcd  by  Athenagoras,  In  which  the  formation  of  the  world  is  repreieated 
under  ihe  (rtnhlein  of  an  egg,  formed  by  the  union  of  eight,  or  chaos,  and  ether,  which  at  lengthburtt,  and  dis- 
ci«.i0.i  the  forms  of  nature.  The  meaning  of  this  allegory  probably  is,  that  by  the  energy  of  the  diirine  acUvg 
principle  upon  the  eternal  masa  of  passive  matter,  the  visible  vforld  ww  prodnocd.'*^jB«/i«W,  ptg9  IXS^ 
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the  Greek  philosophers  ^  some  held  God  and  matter  to  be  two  principles  which  are 
eternally  opposite,  as  Anaxagoras,  Plato,  and  the  whole  old  Academy.  Others 
were  convinced  that  nature  consists  or  these  two  principles,  but  they  conceived  them 
'to  be  united  by  a  necessary  and  essential  bond.  To  effect  this,  two  different  hypo- 
thesis were  proposed,  one  of  which  was,  that  God  was  eternally  united  to  matter 
in  one  chaos,  and  others  conceived  that  God  was  connected  with  the'universe  as  the 
soul  with  the  body.  The  former  hypothesis  was  that  of  the  antient  barbaric  phi- 
losophers, and  the  latter  that  of  Thales,  Anaximander,  Pythagoras,  the  followers  of 
Heraclitus,'  &c»  « 

The  Greeks,  as  they  advanced,  appeared  to  make  considerable  improvements  in 
their  philosophy : '  The  most  important  improvement,'  says  Brucker,  ^  which  Anaxa« 
goras  made  upon  the  doctrine  of  his  predecessors,  was  that  of  separating,  in  his 
system,  the  active  principle  in  nature  from  the  material  mass  upon  which  it  acts,  and 
thus  introducing  a  distinct  intelligent  cause  of  all  things.  The  similar  particles 

of  matter,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  basis  of  nature,  being  without  life  or  motion, 
he  concluded,  that  there  must  have  been,  from  eternity,  an  intelligent  principle,  or 
infinite  mind,  existing  separately  from  matter,  which  having  a  power  of  motion 
within  itseli^  first  communicated  motion  to  the  material  mass,  and,  by  uniting  homo- 
genei^l  particles,  produced  the  various  forms  of  nature.*  A  similar  progress  is  plainly 
observable  among  the  Hindoos :  the  doctrine  of  the  voish^shiku  respecting  atoms  was 
greatly  improved  by  the  light  which  Y6da-vyasu  threw  on  the  subject,  in  insisting  on 
the  necessity  of  an  intelligent  agent  to  operate  upon  the  atoms,  and  on  this  axiom^ 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  Being  in  whom  resides  the  force  which  gives  birth  to  the 
material  worlJ,  is  necessary  to  obtain  emancipation  from  matter. 

Among  the  Greeks  there  existed  the  Pyrrhonic,  or  sceptical  sect, « the  leading  cha- 
racter of  which  was,  that  it  called  in  question  the  truth  of  every  system  of  opinions 
adopted  by  other  sects,  and  held  no  other  settled  opinion,  but  that  every  thing  is 
uncertain.  Pyrrho,  the  founder  of  this  sect,  is  said  to  have  accompanied  Alex- 

ander into  India^i  and  to  have  conversed  with  the  bramhans,  imbibing  from  their  doc- 
trine whatever  might  seem  favoui*&ble  to  his  natural  propensity  to  doubting.  These 

N  n  2 
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Greek  sceptics  ask,  What  can  be  certainly  known  concerning  a  being,  of  whose  form, 
subsistence,  and  place,  we  know  nothing  ?  On  the  subject  of  morals,  thej  saj,  there 
appears  to  be  nothing  really  good,  and  nothing  really  evil.' — So  among  the  Hindoos, 
there  arose  a  sect  of  unbelievers,  the  bouddbns,  having  its  founder,  its  colleges,  and 
shastriis.  Many  of  the  Hindoos  maintain,  that  the  dnrshaniis  owe  their  origin  to  the 
dispute  between  the  bramhans  and  the  bouddhas ;  but  this  supposition  probably  owes 
its  origin  to  the  fact,  that  the  Hindoo  philosophers  of  three  of  these  schools  were 
much  employed  in  confuting  the  bouddhti  philosophy  :  the  following  may  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  the  arguments  used  on  both  sides : — The  bouddhas  affirm,  that  the  world 
sprung  into  existence  of  itself,  and  that  there  is  no  creator,  since  he  is  not  discover- 
able by  the  senses.*  Against  this,  the  writers  of  the  orthodox  darshunas  insist,  that 
proof  equal  to  that  arising  from  the  senses  may  be  obtained  from  inference^  from  com^ 
parisotiy  nnd  from  sounds.  The  following  is  one  of  their  proofs  from  inference:  God 
exists;  this  we  infer  from  his  works.  The  earth  is  the  work  of  some  one — man  has 
not  power  to  create  it.  It  must  therefore  be  the  work  of  the  being  whom  we  call 
God. — When  you  are  absent  on  a  journey,  how  is  it  that  your  wife  does  not  become 
a  widow,  since  it  is  impossible  to  afford  proof  to  the  senses  that  yoii  exist  ?  Accord- 
ing to  our  mode  of  argument,  by  a  letter  from  the  husband  we  know  that  he  exists; 
but  according  to  yours,  the  woman  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  widow.  Again,  where 
there  is  smoke,  there  is  fire :  smoke  issues  from  that  mountain — ^therefore  there  is  fire 

in  the  mountain. It  will  not  excite  surprize,  that  an  atheistical  sect  should  have 

arisen  among  the  Hindoos,  when  it  is  known  that  three  of  the  'six  philosophical  schools 
were  atheistical,  the  Voish^shika,  the  Meemangsa,  and  the  Sankh^u.f 

The  system  adopted  by  Pythagoras,  in  certain  particulars,  approaches  nearest  to 
that  of  the  bramhuns,  as  appears  from  his  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  of  the  active 
and  pasiiive  principles  in  nature,  of  God  as  the  soul  of  the  world,  from  bis  rules  of 
self-deuial  and  of  subduing  the  passions;  from  the  mystery  with  which  he  surrounded 

*  The  bmiddhiis,  say  (he  bramh&QS,  disregard  all  the  doctrines  and  rrremonies of  religion:  Resprcting  hea- 
vrii  and  hv  U,  m Inch  ran  noiy  be  proved  (o  ezi«i  from  iufcre nee,  (bey  say,  uc  believe  nochlog  There u abeaveox 
Wtio  saxs  ihis— aiiid  m  hat  prnof  is  (here,  ihat  after  sinning  ojeo  will  be  poDi»brd  ?  The  worship  of  the  gods  we 
regard  not,  siuCf.  he  pioinisfd  froit  hangs  only  on  an  inference.  '  f  jfroin  these  and  from  Uie  boaddhv 

more  than  i^eai^  iuferiur  sceptical  sects  are  said  to  have  spruog. 
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himself  in  giving  instructions  to  his  pupils ;  from  his  abstaining  from  animal  food,*  See* 
— In  all  these  respects,  the  Hindoo  and  Pjthagorian  systems  are  so  much  the  same, 
that  a  candid  investigator  can  scarcely  avoid  subscribing  to  the  opinion  ^  that  India 
was  visited,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge,  by  Pythagoras,  Anaxarchus, 
Pyrrho,  and  others,  who  afterwards  became  eminent  philosophers  in  Greece.'t 

That  which  is  said  of  Pythagoras,  that  he  was  possessed  of  the  true  idea  of  the 
solar  system,  revived  by  Copernicus,  and  fully  esteblished  by  Newton,  is  affirmed 
of  the  Hindoo  philosophers,  nor  does  it  seem  altogether  without  foundation. 

In  all  these,  and  other  respects,  may  be  traced  such  a  close  agreement  between  the 
philosophical  opinions  of  the  learned  Greeks  and  Hindoos,  that,  coupled  with  the 
reports  of  historians  respecting  the  Greek  sages  having  visited  India,  we  are  led  to 
conclude,  that  the  Hindoo  and  Greek  learning  must  have  flourished  at  one  period.^ 
or  nearly  so,  that  is  about  five  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  asra. 

Among  those  who  profess  to  study  the  darshnnns,  none  at  present  maintain  all  the 
decisions  of  any  particular  school  or  sect.  Respecting  the  Divine  Being,  the  doctrine 
of  the  v^dantu  seems  chiefly  to  prevail  among  the  best  informed  of  the  Hindoo  pan* 
dits;  on  the  subject  of  abstract  ideas  and  logic,  the  nyayd  is  in  the  highest  esteem* 
On  creation,  three  opinions,  derived  from  the  durshdnns,  are  current :  the  one  is  that  of 
the  atomic  philosophy ;  another  that  of  matter  possessing  in  itself  the  power  of  assum« 
ing  all  manner  of  forms,  and  the  other,  that  spirit  operates  upon  matter,  and  produces 
the  universe  in  all  its  various  appearances.  The  first  opinion  is  that  of  the  voi« 
fih^shika  and  nyaju  schools;  the  second  is  that  of  the  sankhyu,  and  the  last  that  of  the 
v^danta.  The  Patonjola,  respecting  creation,  maintains  that  the  universe  arose  from 
the  reflection  of  spirit  upon  matter  in  a  visible  form.  The  Meemangsa  describes 

creation  as  arising  at  the  command  of  God,  joining  to  himself  dhurmu  and  ndhnrmo, 
or  merit  and  demerit.    Most  of  the  darshantis  agree,  that  matter  and  spirit  are  eter- 

*  Not  ooly  man,  bat  brute  animals  are  allied  to  the  divinity ;  for  that  one  spirit  which  perradcs  the  nni verse 
unites  all  animated  beings  to  itself,  and  to  one  another.  It  ia  therefore  onlaivfal  to  kill  or  eat  animals,  which 
«re  aUied  to  mm  their  principle  vf  Ide.^Jinfieidf  page  405.  t  Ibid, 
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sal.    These  works  point  out  three  irajs  of  obtaining  emancipation,  the  knowledge  of 
spirit;  devotion;  and  works. 

Some  idea  of  the  doctrines  taught  in  each  of  these  six  schools,  may  be  formed  by 
perusing  several  of  the  following  sections. 

SECTION  XIV. 

Of  the  Sankhyu  Vurshilnn.* 

Kapiln  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  this  sect :  he  is  honoured  hj  the 
Hindoos  as  an  incarnation  of  Yishnoo.  Mr.  Colebrooke,  however,  denies  that  the 
sentences  known  by  the  name  of  Kapilfi's  sootros  are  his  :  he  says,  ^  The  text  of  the 
sankhyfi  philosophy,  from  which  the  Bouddha  sect  seems  to  have  borrowed  its  doc- 
trines, is  not  the  work  of  Kapilu  himself,  though  vulgarly  ascribed  to  him;  but  it 
purports  to  be  composed  by  Eeshwuru-Krishnu;  and  he  is  stated  to  have  received  the 
doctrine  mediately  from  Kapild,  through  successive  teachers,  after  its  publication  by 
Piinchushikhu,  who  had  been  himself  instructed  by  Usooree,  the  pupil  of  Kopila.* 

Knpila  has  been  charged,  and  perhaps  justly,  with  favouring  atheism  in  his  philo- 
sophical sentiments;  nor  is  it  wonderful,  that  men  so  swallowed  up  in  pride^  and  so 
rash  as  to  subject  the  nature  of  an  infinite  and  invisible  Being  to  the  contemptible 
rules  of  so  many  ants,  should  be  given  up  to  pronounce  an  opinion  from  which  na- 
ture herself  revolts,  '^  No  Gon ! !" — However,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  form  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  these  opinions  from  the  translation  of  the  sankhya^arti,and  other  works 
which  follow. 

*  It  is  uncertain  which  of  tlie  dfimbfinfiB  is  the  molt  ancient :  it  is  however  conjectured,  that  this  Is  the  or- 
der of  their  rise :  the  Yoisheahikt,  the  Noiyayikfi,  the  MeemaDi^,  the  Sanlih>u,  the  Patllojiklil,  and  then  Iho 
Vedanttt ;  and  the  author  would  have  placed  (hem  in  this  order,  but  being  confined  to  time  in  issaing  this  vo- 
lume, he  was  obliged  to  place  the  aocoaQtofthat  first  which  was  most  ready  for  the  press. 
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SECTION  XV. 

Treatises  still  extant  behnging  to  this  school  ofphilosophj/. 

Sankhja-Bootra,  or  the  original  sentences  ofKapila. 

Sankhjfi-pravachnna-bhashya,  a  comment  on  ditto. 

Sankbya-ttittwa-koumoodeei  a  view  of  the  Sankbjc^  philosophy. 

Sankbjo-bhashjo,  a  comment  on  the  Koumoodee. 

Sankbjd-chandrika,  ditto. 

Ditto  by  Vachaspntee-mishra. 

Sankhja-saroy  the  essence  of  the  sankhya  doctrines. 

Sateeka-sankhja-prokashii,  explanatory  remarks  on  ditto. 

A  comment  on  this  work. 

Kapiln-bhashyn,  a  comment  by  Vishw^shwnrS. 


SECTION  XVI. 

«     Translation  of  the  Sankhj/U'sarHy  zDritten  bjf  VignanU*bhihhookii» 

^^  Salutation  to  God,  the  self-existent,  the  seed  of  the  world,  the  universal  spirit, 
the  all-pervading,  the  all*conquering,  whose  name  is  Muhut.* 

^^  The  nature  of  spirit  was  examined  by  me  briefly  in  the  Sankhyd-karika ;  accord* 
ing  to  my  ability,  I  now  publish  the  Sankhyti-saru-viv^ka,  in  which  I  have  collected 
the  essence  of  the  Sankhy 5  doctrines,  which  may  all  be  found  in  the  karikas-t  In 
the  Sankhjn-bhashyu,  1  treated  of  nature  at  large ;  in  this  work,  the  subject  is  but 
slightly  touched. 

^<  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  v^dn  and  the  smritees^  that  emancipation^:  is  procured  by 
tbe  wisdom  which  discriminates  between  matter  and  spirit;        This  discrimination 

•  The  Great,  or  Excellent.         i  Eiplanatory  remarks  in  Tene.  t  Deliyeraoce  from  a  bodilj  sUUe* 

fiiCy  from  subjection  to  transmigrations. 
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will  destroy  the  pride  of  imag^inary  separate  existence  ;*  as  well  as  passioiit  malevo- 
lence, works  of  merit  and  demerit,  which  arise  from  this  pride;  and  also  those  works 
of  former  births  which  were  produced  by  ignorance,  passion,  &c.;  and  thos  the  fruit 
of  actions  will  cease ;  for  the  works  connected  with  human  birth  being  discarded^ 
transmigration  is  at  an  end,  and  (he  three  evilst  being  utterly  extinguished,  the  per- 
son <rt>tain8  emancipation.     Thus  say  the  v^dus,  smritees,  &c. 

*^  He  who  desires  God,  as  well  as  he  who  desires  nothing,  though  not  freed  firom 
the  body,  in  the  body  becomes  God.  If  a  person  well  understands  spirit,  he  [knows 
himself  to  be1  that  spirit.  What  should  a  man  desire,  what  should  he  seek,  torment- 
ing his  body  ?  When  all  the  desires  of  the  heart  are  dismissed,  a  mortal  becomes  im- 
mortal, and  here  obtains  Brumhd.  He  who  anxiously  desires  to  obtain  an  object,  is 
re«produced  with  these  desires  in  the  place  on  which  his  mind  was  fixed.  All  his 
worldly  attachment  is  destroyed,  whose  desires  are  confined  to  spirit. 

^^  The  smritees,  and  the'koormu  and  other  pooranns,  declare,  that  passion,  hatred, 
&c.  arise  from  ignorance,  and  that  ignorance  gives  birth  to  works  of  merit  and  de> 
merit;  all  which  are  faults,  since  they  invariably  perpetuate  transmigrations.  The 
Mokshn-DhiirmDJ:  thus  speaks.  The  organs  of  the  man  who  is  free  from  desire,  da 
not  go  after  their  objects;  therefore  he  who  is  freed  from  the  exercise  of  his  mem- 
bers, will  not  receive  a  body,  for  it  is  the  thirst-producing  seed  of  desire  which  gives 
birth  to  creatures. 

"  Some  say,  hell  is  the  fruit  of  works;  but  if  so,  why  is  desire  made  an  impelling 
cause,  for  no  one  desires  hell  ?  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  if  no  one  really  desires  hell, 
there  is  however  a  degree  of  desire.  We  hear,  that  there  is  a  hell,  which  is  composed 
of  a  red-hot  iron  female,  on  which  adulterers  are  thrown :  notwithstanding  the  know- 
ledge of  this,  however,  the  love  to  women  still  remains.  The  five  sources  of  misery, 
that  is,  ignorance,  selfishness,  passion,  hatred,  and  terror,  which  spring  from  the 
actions  of  former  births,  at  the  moment  of  a  person's  birth  become  assistants  to  ac- 
tions ;  as  the  existence  of  pride,  passion,  or  envy,  infallibly  secures  a  birth  connected 

•  That  is,  that  the  hamao  spirit  is  separate  from  the  di?ine.  +  Theie  are,  bodily  pains,  sorrow  froi» 

otheis,  aad  accidents.  J  A  part  of  the  M&babbariilJi . 
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with  earthly  attacbment.        Men  who  are  moved  by  attachment|  envy^  or  fear>  be- 
come that  upon  which  the  mind  is  stedfiistly  fixed. 

^^  As  soon  as  the  firuit  of  works  begins  to  be  visible^  pain  will  certainly  be  expe- 
rienced. Wherever  false  ideas  and  selfishness  exist,  there  will  be  passion,  and  where- 
ver  passion  exists,  there  will  be  found  envy  and  fear;  therefore  passion  is  the  chief 
cause  of  reproduction.  The  fire  of  wisdom  destroys  all  works.  Some  one  asks, 
How  are  works  consumed  ?  The  answer  is,  the  wise  cease  to  experience  the  fruit  of 
works.  But  how  fkr  does  wisdom  consume  works'?  It  destroys  all  [the  fruits  of] 
actions  except  those  essentially  connected  with  a  bodily  state;  and  after  conscious* 
ness*  shall  be  destroyed,  every  vestige  of  the  fruits  of  actions  will  be  extinguished. 
Another  says.  When  false  ideas  are  destroyed,  works  cease,  and  with  them  their 
fruits;  why  then  introduce  confusion  into  the  subject,  by  saying,  that  wisdom  destroys 
the  fruit  of  works}  The  author  replies,  I  have  considered  this  objection  at  large  in 
the  Yogn-Varttika. — The  sum  of  what  has  been  said  is  this,  False  ideas,  selfishness, 
passion,  and  other  evils  are  extinguished  as  soon  as  a  person  obtains  discriminating 
,  wisdom;  and  he  in  whom-  the  three  evils  are  annihilated,  obtains  emancipation.  This 
is  also  declared  in  two  sootras  of  the  Yogn  shastro,  [the  Patanjalo].  Thus  the 
first  section  ends  with  the  proof^  that  discriminating  wisdom  produces  emancipation. 

Sedian  S. — We  now  come  to  describe  the  connection  between  spirit  and  that  which 
is  not  spirit.  Popularly  speaking,  that  is  spirit,  which  is  capable  of  pain  or  pleasure. 
That  which  is  not  spirit,  is. inanimate  matter.  We  call  that  discriminating  wisdom 
which  distinguishes  spirit  firom  matter  according  to  their  different  natures,  the  imma- 
teriality of  the  one,  from  the  materiality  of  the  other,  the  good  of  the  one,  from  the 
evU  of  the  other,  the  value  of  the  one,  from  the  worthlessness  of  the  other.  Thus 
also  the  v^dn :  Spirit  is  not  this,  is  not  that :  it  is  immeasurable ;  it  cannot  be  grasp- 
ed (therefore)  it  is  not  grasped;  undecayable,  it  decays  not;  incapable  of  adhesion,  it 
does  not  unite;  it  is  not  susceptible  of  pain ;  it  is  deathless.  Thus  also  the  smritees : 
That  which  is  impervious  to  every  faculty  is  seen  through  the  glass  of  a  religious 

*  MQafiy  or  coittcioosoeis,  it  called  one  of  the  primary  elements. 

O  o 
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guide ;  by  this  discovery  every  earthly  object  is  cast  into  the  shade.  He  who  is 
constantly  immersed  in  worldly  objects,  sees  not  the  evil  that  befkls  him  till  it  is  too 
late.  Spirit  is  not  matter,  for  matter  is  liable  to  change.  Spirit  is  pure,  and  wise  : 
knowing  this,  let  false  ideas  be  abandoned.  In  this  manner,  he  who  knows,  that 
spirit,  separate  from  the  body  and  its  members,  is  pure,  renounces  in  a  measure  the 
changes  of  matter,  and  becomes  like  the  serpent  when  he  has  cast  off  his  old  skin.  A 
Sankhya-sootrn  also  confirms  this.  Correct  knowledge  when  obtained,  saying  no,  no, 
renounces  the  world,  and  thus  perfects  discriminating  wisdom.  The  Mfitsya  poo- 
rann  also  thus  describes  correct  knowledge,  When  all  things,  from  crude  matter  to 
the  smallest  object  produced  by  the  mutation  of  matter,  are  known  in  their  separate 
state,  discriminating  wisdom  is  perfected.  The  wisdom  by  which  the  difference  be- 
tween animate  and  inanimate  substances  is  determined,  is  called  knowledge.  Should 
a  person  be  able  to  distinguish  between  matter  and  spirit,  still  it  is  only  by  employ- 
ing his  knowledge  exclusively  on  spirit  that  he  obtains  emancipation.  This  is  the 
voice  of  the  vdda  and  smritees,  ^^  Spirit  know  thyself." 

The  Patanjolu  says.  We  call  those  ideas  false  by  which  a  person  conceives  ofthat 
as  spirit  which  is  not  spirit ;  in  this  case,  matter  is  treated  as  supreme.  Some  one 
objects,  How  can  false  ideas  be  destroyed  by  discriminating  wisdom,  since  these 
false  ideas  are  fixed  on  one  thing  and  wisdom  on  another  ?  The  author  replies,  this 
reasoning  is  irrelevant,  for  false  ideas  are  destroyed  by  examining  that  which  is  not 
spirit,  and  from  this  examination  will  result  the  knowledge  of  spirit.  Clear  know- 
ledge of  spirit  arises  from  yogo,  or  abstraction  of  mind;  and  this  leads  to  liberation  ; 
but  not  immediately,  for  discriminating  wisdom  is  necessary.  The  felse  idea 

which  leads  a  man  to  say,  I  am  fair,  I  am  sovereign,  I  am  happy,  I  am  miserable, 
gives  rise  to  these  unsubstantial  forms.  The  vedu,  smritees,  and  the  nyayii  declare, 
that  the  discriminating  wisdom,  which  says,  I  am  not  feir,  &c.  destroys  this  ialse 
idea.  Error  is  removed,  first,  by  doubts  respecting  the  reality  of  our  conceptions, 
and  then  by  more  certain  knowledge.  Thus,  a  person  at  first  mistakes  a  snail-shell 
for  silver;  but  he  afterwards  doubts,  and  at  length  ascertains  that  it  is  a  snail-sheH. 
By  this  sentence  of  the  v6da,  Brumhii  is  not  this,  is  not  that,  besides  him  there  is 
none  else,  nothing  so  excellent  as  he  is,-it  is  declared,  that  there  is  nothing  which 
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destroys  false  ideas  so  much  as  discriminating  wisdom,  and  that  no  instruction  equals 
it  for  obtaining  liberation.  The  Geota  says,  The  person  who,  with  the  eye  df  wisdom^ 
distinguishes  between  soul  and  body,  and  between  soul  and  the  changes  of  the  body, 
obtains  the  Supreme.  Here  we  are  taught  from  the  G§5ta,  that  discriminating 
wisdom  leads  to  liberation :  therefore  wisdom,  seeing  it  prevents  false  ideas,  is  the 
cause  of  liberation.  This  wisdom  is  obtained  by  yoga,  or  abstraction  of  mind, 

and  as  it  removes  all  necessity  for  a  body,  and  distinguishes  soul  from  body,  it  de- 
stroys  fidse  ideas.  By  this  wisdom  the  person  at  length  attains  to  such  perfection, 
that  he  esteems  all  sentient  creatures  alike,  and  sees  that  spirit  is  every  thing. 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  v^da,  of  the  smritees,  and  of  all  the  darshnnns;  other 
kinds  of  knowledge  cannot  remove  self-appropriation.  The  vedanta,  differing  from 
the  sankhyu,  teaches,  that  discriminating  wisdom  procures  for  the  possessor  absorp- 
tion into  Brornhn ;  the  sankhyu  says,  absorption  into  life  [jeevaj.  That  discrimination 
can  at  once  destroy  such  a  mass  of  false  ideas,  will  scarcely  be  believed,  for  this  dis« 
crimination  merely  removes  false  ideas,  for  the  time;  for  afterwards,  when  this  wi9-« 
dom  shall  be  lost,  selfishness  will  return :  thus  the  person  who,  by  discrimination^ 
discovers  that  the  snail-shell  is  not  silver,  at  some  future  period  is  deceived  by  ap- 
pearances, and  again  pronounces  the  shell  to  be  silver.  An  objector  says,  Your  argu- 
ment proves  nothing,  for  your  comparison  is  not  just :  afler  the  person  has  obtain- 
ed a  correct  idea  respecting  the  shell,  it  is  true,  he  is  liable  to  fall  again  into  the  same 
mistake,  but  it  is  merely  on  account  of  distance,  or  of  some  fault  in  vision  :  the  false 
idea  which  leads  a  person  to  pronounce  matter  to  be  spirit,  arises  simply  from  some 
habit  in  our  nature :  this  is  the  opinion  of  all  believers.  When  a  child  is  first  born, 
nothing  can  remove  his  false  conceptions,  which  therefore  become  very  strong ;  but 
as  soon  as  discriminating  wisdom  thoroughly  destroys  passion,  the  person  is  called 
the  wise  discriminator.  Before  a  person  obtains  this  wisdom,  he  has  certainly 

more  or  less  of  false  judgment;  but  afler  obtaining  discrimination  ,*«elf-appropriation 
is  destroyed ;  and  this  being  removed,  passion  is  destroyed ;  afler  which,  the  false  idea 
cannot  remain ;  it  therefore  appears  that  you  introduced  an  incorrect  comparison.  If 

finy  one  objects,  that  the  reciprocal  reflection  of  the  understanding  and  the  vital  prin* 

O    o  2 
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ciple  upon  each  other  is  the  cause  of  false  judgment,  we  say  it  is  impossible^  for  dis^ 
criminative  wisdom  destroys  this  error  also,  so  that  such  a  mistake  cannot  again  oo« 
cur.  He  who  is  acquainted  with  abstraction  [yoga]  does  not  fall  into  this  error 
[of  confounding  spirit  with  matter],  but  he  who  is  not  under  the  influence  of  abstrac- 
tion does.  Establishment  in  the  habit  of  discrimination  i.s  thus  described  in  the  Gee- 
ta:  O  PandnvD,  he  who  has  obtained  a  settled  habit  of  discrimination^  neither  dis- 
likes  nor  desires  the  three  qualities  which  lead  to  truth,  excitation,  or  stupefaction. 
He  who  considers  himself  as  a  stranger  in  the  world,  who  is  not  affected  by  sensi- 
ble objects,  and  who  desists  from  all  undertakings,  has  overcome  all  desire.  Here- 
after we  shall  speak  more  of  the  nature  of  wisdom. 

If  any  one  should  say,  that  the  objects  by  the  knowledge  of  which  discrimination 
is  to  be  perfected  are  too  numerous  to  be  known  separately,  how  then  can  this 
perfection  be  obtained,  and  if  not  obtained,  how  can  it  be  said  to  procure  emancipa- 
tion ?  This  objection  is  of  no  weight,  for  though  these  objects  should  be  innumerable, 
yet  by  their  visibility  or  immateriality,  one  or  the  other  of  which  circumstances  is  com- 
mon to  all  things,  a  just  discrimination  may  be  acquired.  That  which  displays,  being 
the  agent,  must  be  different  from  that  \vhich  is  displayed :  the  thing  manifested  must 
be  different  from  that  which  manifests  it ;  as  a  vessel  must  be  different  from  the  light 
which  brings  it  to  view;  and  intention  different  from  the  thing  intended.  By  thi» 

mode  of  inferring  one  thing  from  another,  the  understanding  is  proved  to  be  distinct 
from  the  things  discovered  by  it,  and  by  this  operation  of  the  understanding  it  is  fur- 
ther proved,  that  the  agent  and  the  object  are  not  the  same  thing;  this  establishes  my 
argument.  What  I  mean  is  this,  spirit  is  distinct  from  that  which  it  discovers,  but  spi- 
rit itself  is  also  an  object  capable  of  being  known.  An  opponent  here  starts  an  objec- 
tion, addressing  himself  to  the  author.  You  want  to  establish  the  fact,  that  spirit  is  dis- 
tinct from  matter;  but  your  argument  proves  merely  that  spirit  is  distinct  from  the 
operations  of  the  understanding,  which  operations  are  made  known  by  spirit  itself. 
You  teach,  that  it  is  the  work  of  unassisted  spirit  to  make  known  the  operations  of  the 
understanding ;  from  which  the  only  inference  that  can  be  drawn  is,  that  spirit  is  dif- 
ferent from  these  operations,  not  that  matter  is  different  from  spirit.      The  authc^ 
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replies,  This  arg^umeiit  is  invalid ;  jou  do  not  understand  what  you  say :  My  argument 
18  this,  that  the  operations  of  the  understanding  are  boundless,  and  that  the  works  of 
nature  are  boundless  also  ;   now  the  works  of  nature  are  connected  with  the  opera- 
lions  of  the  understanding,  and  therefore,  in  proving  that  spirit  is  distinct  from  the 
one,  I  have  proved  that  it  is  of  course  distinct  from  the  other;  and  also  that  spirit  is 
omnipresent,  unchangeable,  everlasting,  undivided,  and  wisdom  itself.     The  noiya« 
yika  maintains  the  same  idea,  when  in  his  system  it  is  affirmed,  that  the  earth  is  a 
created  substance,  and  in  consequence  an  effect  having  an  all-suSicilent  cause.  From 
this  doctrine  of  the  noiyayik'i,  the  proof  arises  of  the  unity  and  eternity  of  this  cause, 
as  well  as  that  the  creator  is  omnipresent,  boundless,  and  unchangeable.     When  a 
person  is  able  to  distinguish  between  the  revealer  and  the  thing  revealed,  he  disco- 
vers, that  the  former  is  immutable,  and  the  other  mutable.        Therefore  in  different 
parts  of  the  commentary  on  the  Patanjalu,  by  Yyasu,  we  find  the  idea,  that  the  wisdom 
which  enables  a  person  to  distinguish  between  the  understanding  and  spirit  leads  to 
emancipation.  If  this  be  so,  though  a  person  should  not  have  correct  ideas  of  every 
part  of  nature,  yet  discriminating  wisdom  may  exist ;  for  he  knows  in  general  that  the 
revealer  and  the  revealed  are  distinct ;   and  to  this  agree  the  words  of  a  sage,  Sight 
and  the  object  of  sight  are  distinct :   the  knowledge  of  this  destroys  the  false  idea. 
From  these  premises  we  also  conclude,  that  spirit  is  distinct  both  from  matter  and 
from  the  works  formed  from  matter,  for  spirit  is  immutable.    Wherefore,  we  main* 
tain,  that  sight  and  the  object  of  sight  are  distinct.     A  modern  vddantikii  has  said, 
that  when  the  distinction  is  made  between  matter  and  spirit,  discrimination  is  appli«> 
ed  to  things  as  objects  of  sight,  and  gives  these  illustrations^  He  who  perceives  ajar, 
is  not  that  jar  in  any  respect ;  he  who  perceives  a  body,  that  is,  he  who  calls  himself 
I  [myself]  is  not  the  body.       But  says  the  author,  this  is  not  admitted,  for  the  v^da 
says,  that  ^^  spirijk  is  t6  be  perceived,"  and  hereby  spirit  is  declared  to  be  an  object 
of  sight ;  how  then  can  a  distinction  be  maintained  ?  The  vedantikci  says,  I  meant,  that 
which  to  spirit  itself  is  the  immediate  object  of  perception,  and  therefore  your  ob* 
jection  is  invalid.        The  author  says,  if  this  is  your  meaning,  your  mistake  is  still 
greater,  for  visible  objects  are  seen  only  through  the  bodily  organs,  and  not  by  UD* 
assisted  spirit.     The  v£dantika  replies.  When  the  v£do  speaks  of  spirit  being  visi- 
ble,  it  merely  means,  that  it  is  perceived  by  the  understanding  only :  for  the  under* 
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standing  cannot  make  spirit  known ;  it  can  onlj  make  known  its  own  operations ;  nor 
is  there  any  reason  why  another  should  make  known  God  :  he  is  made  known,  and 
makes  himself  known :  therefore  the  meaning  of  the  v^da^  that  spirit  is  perceptible, 
can  only  mean  that  it  may  be  known,  for  spirit  can  never  be  visible.  The  author 
says,  When  you  pronounce  the  word  J,  spirit  is  indicated,  for  when  any  one  says  I, 
spirit  [self]  is  meant ;  but  you  say  spirit  is  not  visible,  as  the  Bouddbus  also  contend, 
who  aiBrm,  that  the  sense  of  happiness  and  misery  lies  in  the  understanding,  and  not 
in  any  other  being.  la  the  same  manner,  you  affirm  that  spirit,  [like  light,]  is  itself 
visible,  and  the  Bouddhas  declare  that  the  understanding  is  light.  We  obtain  no* 
thing  from  hence,  however,  relative  to  matter;  but  the  great  desicieratum  was  \.o  sheiv, 
that  liberation  arose  from  that  discrimination  which  distinguishes  spirit  from  matter. 
This  fault  has  been  examined  in  the  commentaries.  I  f  we  speak  of  discrimination  as 
applied  to  matter  in  a  general  waj,  there  are  still  manj  general  principles,  as  muta- 
bility, compoundness,  9  capacity  of  pleasure,  pain,  and  infatuation,  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  the  twenty-four  principles,  and  applied  to  these  general  principles  fnot 
confining  ourselves  to  one]  :  if  we  therefore  say,  that  liberation  is  to  be  obtained  by 
discrimination,  we  introduce  confusion  into  the  subject  [the  reverse  of  discrimioa- 
tion].  This  therefore  is  not  admitted,  for  that  knowledge  which  removes  false  ideas, 
procures  liberation.  If  it  should  be  said,  that  discrimination  applied  generaUy 

destroys  all  appropriation,  and  procures  liberation,  how  does  this  agree  with  the  v^do 
and  smritees,  which  teach,  that  discrimination  must  be  applied  io  every  form  of  mat- 
ter, as,  I  am  not  the  body,  I  am  not  the  organs,  &c  ?  To  this  it  is  answered,  The 
proposition  agrees  with  the  doctrine  of  these  books,  because  general  ideas  indicate 
particular  ones.—Jw  thU  second  section,  Vignana-bhikshooko  has  explained  the  aature 
of  that  discrimination  which  procures  liberation. 

Section  3.— In  order  to  obtain  emancipation,  it  has  been  said,  that  a  person  must 
obtain  discrimination  which  distinguishoa  spirit  from  matter.  What  then  is  matter  f 
Commonly  speaking,  it  is  divided  into  twenty.four  parts,  viz.  crude  matter,  the  un-  ' 
derstanding,  consciousness  of  personal  identity,  the  qualities  of  the  five  primary  ele- 
men.s,  the  eleven  organs,  and  the  five  primary  elements.  In  these,  either  aa  the  attri- 
bute or  the  subject,  are  included  quality,  action,  and  kind,  la  all  these  parts  of  om^. 
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ter,  tbe  abstract  idea  is  that  of  the  materiality  of  all  things,  which  arises  from  some 
change  of  its  primitive  state,  either  mediately  or  immediately. 

« 

Crude  matter  is  subject  to  change.  It  has  the  followtDg  synonyms :  prfikritee,i 
shttktee,^  oja,^  pradhann,^  nyyokto,^  tnrnD,^  maya^^'DTidya,^  Sec.  assay  the  great 
sages.  In  the  smritees  it  is  called  BramheS  vidya^d  ovidya,  prfikritee,  para.io  This 
crude  matter  is  considered  as  possessing  the  three  qualities  [goonfisj  in  exact  equili* 
briuro,  from  which  we  are  to  understand,  •  that  it  is  not  an  effect  produced  by  some 
cause.  By  this  state  of  equilibrium  is  to  be  understood  the  absence  of  increase  or 
decrease,  viz.  a  state  in  which  no  effect  is  produced.  Muhfit  [intellect],  &c.  are  ef- 
fects, and  are  never  in  a  state  in  which  no  effect  is  produced :  thiais  the  definition. 

Wherever  the  three  goonfis  are  unequal,  we  still  call  it  crude  matter,  but  in  this 
case  we  speak  improperly.  We  have  said,  that  crude  matter  is  not  an  effect,  and 
we  have  borrowed  it  from  the  original  sankhya.  Matter,  in  its  natural  or  crude  state, 
is  not  possessed  of  the  three  qualities :  of  this  doubt  not ;  nor  is  it  distinct  from  the 
three  qualities :  this  likewise  is  an  undoubted  axiom ;  for  the  8ankhjd<-80otrQS  teach, 
that  the  three  qualities  are  not  the  qualities  of  crude  matter,  but  of  the  natural  state 
itself;  and  this  is  also  taught  in  the  Patunjulfi  audits  commentaries,  which  declare,  that 
crude  matter  and  these  qualities  are  the  same.  If  all  effects  arise  from  these  causes, 
it  is  vain  to  seek  after  another  natural  state  of  matter  distinct  from  this.  <<  The  quar 
If  ties  of  matter,"  this  and  such  like  expressions  are  similar  to  "  the  trees  of  a  forest ;  ^* 
but  the  trees  are  not  different  from  tbe  forest.  <^  The  sntwa,  rojfi,  tuma,  are  qualities 
of  matter  in  its  natural  state."  This  sentence,  shewing  that  these  qualities  are  the 
effect  of  matter,  is  intended  to  point  out,  that  they  are  not  eternal ;  or  that  they  are 
both  the  causes  and  the  effects  of  mahot,  (intellect.)  It  is  said  in  the  v^dtt,  that  the 
creation  of  intellect  arose  from  the  inequality  of  the  qualities  :  this  inequality  is  thus 
explained :  In  intellect  there  is  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  good  quality  (sutwi), 
and  therefore  the  other  two  qualities  do  not  make  their  appearance,  but  the  good 
quality  is  made  manifest ;  and  from  hence  arises  excellent  conduct.    In  this  manner 

1  The  imtBral  or  primarj  stafc^  2  Power  or  eoeff y.  S  Tbe  anprodaced.  4  The  chief. 

6  That  which  is  Jalent.  6  Darkaeas.  7  lllaaion.  8  Icooraoce.  9  Sacted  Juiowledfit. 

10  EiccUeoce. 
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[four  properties  beings  added]  the  twenty-eight  principles  [or  properties  of  bodies] 
are  accounted  for.  The  effect  of  the  three  qualities  on  this  equilibriom  is  thas  stated 
in  the  v^du :  first,  all  was  tumu  [the  natural  state  oF  matter];  afterwards  it  was  acted 
upon  by  another  [thing,]r8ja,  [passion]  and  inequality  was  the  consequence :  then  r&jn 
being  acted  upon,  another  inequality  was  produced,  and  hence  arose  the  siltwu  [excel* 
lence].  The  siitwd  and  ^ther  qualities  we  call  things  (drfivyd),  because  they  are  pos* 
sessedof  the  qualities  of  happiness,  light,  lightness,  agreeableness^ftc.;  and  are  con- 
nected with  union  and  separation ;  but  though  not  subject  to  any  other  thing,  they 
form  the  material  of  which  every  thing  is  made.  We  call  them  qualities,  since  they 
operate  as  assistants  to  the  vital  energy ;  they  also  imprison  the  spirit.        We  say, 
that  the  organs  are  possessed  of  happiness,  misery,  infatuation,  &c.  and  in  the  same 
manner  we  speak  of  the  qualities,  because  there  is  an  union  between  the  attribute 
and  the  subject,  similar  to  that  which  exists  between  the  thoughts  and  the  soul.  The 
sntwu  goona,  though  distinguished  by  the  terms  light,  favour,  &c.  is  said  to  have  the 
nature  of  happiness,  by  way  of  pre-eminence.      So  also  the  rnjo,  though  it  has  the 
nature  of  impurity,  agitation,  &c.  as  well  as  of  misery,  yet,  by  way  of  pre-eminence, 
it  is  said  to  have  the  nature  of  misery ;  and  thus  also  the  tiimti,  though  it  is  described 
as  a  covering  [a  vail  or  dark  cloud]  and  has  the  nature  of  stupidity,  &c.  yet  by  way 
of  pre-eminence,  it  is  said  to  have  the  nature  of  infatuation.  The  effects  produced  by 
the  three  gooniis  are  indicated  by  their  names :  the  abstract  noun  derived  from  the 
present  participle  sUty  is  satwSy  existence,  entity,  or  excellence ;  by  which  etymo- 
logj)  ^he  pre-eminence  of  goodness,  as  seen  in  aiding  others,  is  intended.      Rnjn  re- 
fers to  a  medium  state  [neither  good  nor  bad]  because  it  awakens  the  passions.  The 
tamo  is  the  worst,  because  it  covers  with  darkness. 

The  three  goonos  have  an  innumerable  individuality  [reside  in  many].  From  this 
rule  of  the  sankhyfi  it  follows,  that  those  who  are  distinguished  as  possessors  of  the 
stitwa  goonn,  are  known  by  gentleness  and  other  qualities.  So  also  those  posses- 
sed of  the  raja  are  known  by  the  mobility  of  this  goonQ,  and  those  possessed  of  the 
tamu,  by  the  heaviness  of  this  goona.  But  even  if  the  goonus  were  each  consider- 
ed as  one,  yet  must  they  be  considered  as  pervading  all,  for  we  are  taught  that  [by 
them]  many  worlds  were  created  at  once.         An  objector  says,  how  is  it  possible, 
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that  from  one  cause  an  endless  number  and  varietj  of  productions  could  spring  ?  To 
this  another  answers,  to  the  union  of  this  one  cause  to  numberless  productions,  this 
variety  is  to  be  attributed.  To  the  last  speaker  the  author  replies,  The  three  gooaos, 
which  pervade  every  thing,  do  not  of  themselves  produce  this  variety;  for,  though 
they  pervade  all  things,  they  are  not  united  to  them.  The  sum  of  this  doctrine 

is,  that  the  goonds  have  each  innumerable  individualities,  and  are  to  be  esteemed  as 
things  and  not  as  qualities.— To  this  one  objects.  The  goonus  are  three ;  how  then 
can  they  be  said  to  be  innumerable  ?  The  author  replies,  they  are  called  three  in  re* 
ference  to  their  collected  state,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  voish^shikos  comprize  the 
elementary  forms  of  matter  in  nine  divisions.  To  the  goonns  may  also  be  ascribed 
dimensions,  as  being  both  atomic  and  all- pervading,   if  these  properties  be  not  as* 

cribed  to  them,  how  shall  we  account  for  the  active  nature  of  the  roju  goonn^  and  for 
the  sentiment  which  some  entertain,  who  properly  account  the  all-pervading  ether 
an  original  cause  ?  If  you  say,  that  every  cause  is  all-pervading  [but  not  atomic]  then 
the  boundaries  of  things  cannot  be  ascertained. 

While  other  darshnnus  ascribe  the  origin  of  things  to  matter,  the  voisheshiku  ddr- 
shonn  contends,  that  from  earthly  atoms  the  earth  arose,  but  this  is  false,  for  the  first 
[assisting]  cause  is  void  of  scent,  &c.  This  is  our  opinion,  and  in  this  opinion  we  are 
supported  by  the  Vishnoo  pooranu,  &c.  The  great  sagies  have  taught,  that  the  first 
cause  is  unperceived ;  that  matter  is  subtile  [approaching  invisibility]  underived, 
identified  with  entity  and  non-entity,  void  of  sound,  imperceptible  to  the  touch,  with* 
out  foi^m,  and  is  pervaded  by  the  three  goonus.  The  first  cause  is  underived,  has  no 
producer,  and  is  undecayable.  I'he  hypothesis  of  the  voish6shikus,  that  smell,  &c. 
xexist  in  the  first  [assisting]  cause,  we  have  already  confuted  in  the  comment. 

An  enquirer  suggests,  If  matter  is  both  atomic  and  all-pervading,  and,  possessing 
the  three  goonus,  has  an  endless  individuality,  is  not  your  conclusion  destroyed,  that 
it  is  undivided  and  inactive?  The  author  answers,  I  have  mentioned  individuality 
^s  a  property  of  matter  purely  in  reference  to  it  as  a  cause;  as  odour  [though  of 
many  kinds]  is  an  universal  property  of  earths ;  and  the  all-pervadiog  property  of 
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matter  is  proved  by  the  same  property  in  ether  [which  has  been  pronounced  to  be 
one  of  the  causes  of  things.]  Thus,  although  it  be  maintained,  that  the  creatures 
are  many,  and  that  creation  is  composed  of  many  partn,  yet  they  are  all  one  when 
we  speak  of  things  in  reference  to  their  generic  nature.  The  v^dn  also  copfirms  this 
doctrine,  when  it  mentions,  ^^  the  one  unproduced."  Matter  is  also  called  inert,  be- 
cause it  does  not  tend  to  any  object,  and  because  it  has  no  consciousness  of  its  own 
existence.  But,  if  when  you  say,  that  matter  is  inactive,  you  mean  that  it  is  desti- 
tute  of  motion,  you  will  contradict  the  v^du  and  smritees,  for  they  declare  that  mat- 
ter possesses  motion  [agitation];  therefore  when  we  say  that  matter  is  inert,  our 
meaning  must  be  confined  to  this  idea,  that  it  does  not  tend  to  any  object,  and  is  free 
from  consciousness  of  its  own  existence.  Whatever  else  is  included  in  matter,  is 
shewn  in  the  comment,  [Sankhyu-Bhashya.]  The  proof  from  inference,  relative 
to  the  nature  of  matter  is  this,  intellect,  &c.  the  effect  of  matter,  are  identified  with 
pleasure,  pain,  and  infatuation;  and  the  things  to  which  intellect,  &c.  give  rise,  are 
identified  with  pleasure,  pain,  and  infatuation.  From  the  effects  therefore  we  as- 
cend to  the  cause,  matter.  Thus,  when  we  see  a  garment,  we  gain  this  knowledge, 
that  cloth  is  composed  of  thread.*  The  v^daand  smritees  confirm  this  argument. 
We  have  thus  ascertained  by  inference,  that  matter  is  identified  with  pleasure,  pain, 
and  infatuation ;  but  further  particulars  of  matter  may  be  learned  from  the  sbastnis 

■ 

and  by  abstraction. 

Some  one  says,  the  fruit  of  the  sfitwu  goonii  is  declared  to  be  happiness,  joy,  &c. 
but,  except  in  the  mind,  we  discover  no  happiness  on  earth — none  in  the  objects  of 
the  senses  :  therefore  this  declaration  is  not  confirmed.  To  this  a  third  party  re- 
plies. True,  we  see  not  happiness  in  the  objects  of  sense ;  but  the  excellency  of  very 
beautiful  forms  produces  happiness.  The  author  denies  the  premises,  and  says.  If  ex- 
cellency be  admitted  as  a  species,  as  well  as blueness,  yellowness,  &c.  it  will  involve 
the  absurdity  of  two  species  in  one  subject.  Further,  in  a  lapse  of  time,  the  same  ex- 
cellent form  which  gave  pleasure  excites  pain.  We  term  that  in  which  excellency 
resides,  the  happy  :  [therefore  happiness  is  found  in  sensible  objects].  This  assertion 

•  The  piiodU  who  assisted  (he  author  in  this  translation,  supplied  another  comparison  :  Butter  arises  from 
mnk— the  source  is  miU,  the  means  is  .li  .rning;  the  ^fi'^^^  is  buff- •  ;  from  this  cffwi  we  infer,  that  all  milk  po&- 
icsscs  B  bnttfr-producln^  quality. 
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IS  further  proved  by  the  expressions,  the  form  of  the  jar,  t£orIdlj/  pleasure.  &c.  [that 
is,  these  expressions  suppose,  that  there  is  in  present  things  a  power  of  giving  plea- 
sure.]    See  the  commentary  (bhashyu.) 

The  nature  of  matter  having  been  thus  ascertained,  we  shall  now  treat  of  muhut  [in* 
tellect.]      The  principle  mohut,  which  is  named  from  the  reasoning  faculty,  springs 
from  matter.  It  is  called  muhiit,  from  its  union  with  religion  and  other  excellent  qua- 
lities, which  form  its  distinguishing  character.  Its  synonyms  are,  Muhut,  Booddhee,^ 
Frugnriy'  &c.      In  the  Unoogeeta^  it  is  also  thus  described  :  Spirit,  possessed  of  all 
these  names  or  qualities,  is  called  Mahtit,  Muhan-atmu/  Matee,^  Vishnoo,^   Jish- 
noo,^   Shambboo,^   Yeeryuvntj^  Booddhee,  Pragna,  Oopiilubdhee  ;^^  also  Bramha, 
Dhritee,^^  Smritee.12     It  is  spread  over  the  world;  that  is,  its  effects  [figuratively] 
his  hands,  feet,  eyes,  head,  mouth,  and  ears;  fill  the  world ;  it  is  all-pervading,  un- 
decayable,  it  possesses  rarity,  levity,  power,  undecajing  splendour.         Those  who 
know  spirit,   are  not  desirous  [of  other  things] ;    they  have  conquered  passion,  &c. 
and,  being  emancipated,  ascend  to  greatness  [muhut].  He  who  is  miihut,  is  Vishnoo; 
in  the  first  creation  he  was  SwuyumbhoOjis  and  Prubhoo.^^       The  tliree  kinds,  viz. 
sutwo,  &c.  [or  qualities]  of  muhut,  have  been  allotted  to  three  deities,  so  that  each  is 
identified  with  the  quality  [goona]  itself,  and  from  hence  the  three  names,  Brnmha, 
Vishnoo,  Shiva.  Thus  it  is  said  in  the  Vishnoo  pooranu,  muhut  is  three-fold,  it  has  tho 
8Dtwa,rnja,  and  tumu  qualities.  The  Matsyu  pooranu  also  says,  From  matter,  with  its 
changes,  arises  the  principle  muhut ;  and  hence  this  word  muhut  is  used  among  men, 
[when  they  see  any  thing  great].         From  the  qualities  of  matter  in  a  state  of  exci- 
tation [fermentation,  kshobhO]  three  gods  arise,  in  one  form,  Brumha,  Vishnoo,  and 
lUuh^shwaru. 

Spirit  possesses  rarity,  levity,  &c«  This  is  asserted  in  reference  to  the  union 

of  the  attribute  and  the  subject.  In  the  first  creation,  muhut  is  unfolded  by  the 

■ 

1  The  anderataodiDi^.               2  Knowredge.               3  A  tectiooof  the  MQhabbarfit.  4  The  intel- 

lectnal  spirit.                5  The  will.                6  TbeaH-pervadiog.                7  The  TictoriQUSp  8  The  ezis-^ 

tent  h J  wa J  of  eminence.            9  The  powerfal.              10  Comprehension.            II  Restraint.  12  The 
rememberer.              13  Tbeself-ezistent.              U  The  supreme, 
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form  Yishnoo,  ratber  than  by  that  of  Bramha  and  SankQra :  this  is  mentioned  in  a 
stanza  of  the  Vishnoo  pooranu.  The  principle  mShnt,  in  part,  through  the  pene- 
trating nature  of  the  roju  and  tama  goonns,  being  changed  in  its  form,  becomes  the 
clothing  of  individual  particles  of  life  [i.e.  of  souls],  and  being  connected  with  injus- 
tice, &c.  becomes  small.  The  sentence  of  the  sankhju  is,  that  muhSt,  from  asso- 
ciation becomes  small  [or  is  diminished].  The  effect  of  mahnt,  both  in  its  free  and 
combined  state,  is  jfirmness.  Mohot  is  the  seed-state  of  the  tree  of  the  heart,  [dntokil- 
runo]  of  ahunkaru  [consciousness  of  existence],  and  of  munu  [the  wiU].  Therefore, 
it  appears  from  the  shastriis,  that  muhat  is  derived  from  matter,  and  nhunkarii  from 
mohat  [intellect].  Bj  a  general  inference,  it  is  concluded,  that  effects  are  united 
to  their  immediate  causes ;  [in  this  way,  muhnt  gives  birth  to  uhnnkarn,  or  consci- 
ousness, and  is  united  to  it]  but  whether,  in  creation,  the  five  elements  [the  material 
parts]  were  first  created,  and  the  others  succeeded  in  regular  succession,  or  whether 
the  intellectual  part  was  first  created,  and  was  followed  by  the  others  in  succession, 

we  cannot  determine  by  inference,  for  want  of  a  clear  datum.  There  are,  however, 
some  remarks  in  the  v^du  and  smritees  which  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  intel- 
ligent part  was  first  created.         This  has  been  shewn  in  the  bLashju. 

Having  defined  the  nature  of  understanding  [mnhut],  we  now  proceed  to  consider 
the  nature  of  consciousness  [nhankarn]  : — Consciousness  arises  from  the  understand- 
ing, as  a  branch  from  the  seed  plant.  It  is  called  nkunkarn,  from  its  effect,  vjz.  an 
idea  that  I  exist,  as  a  potter  is  denominated  from  a  pot :  this  is'its  character.  Its 
synonyms  are  found  in  the  Koor  ma -pooranu :  nhonkaru,^  nbhlmanV  kortree,^  mun- 
tree,*  atma,^  prnkooln,^jeeva;^  all  which  are  exciting  principles.  This  conscious- 
ness, being  of  three  kinds,  is  the  cause  of  three  different  effects  :  thus  the  Koormu 
pooranu.  Consciousness  arises  from  the  understanding,  and  is  of  three  sorts  :  voika- 
riku  [changeable]  ;  tpijdsS  [from  tijn,  light];  and,  born  from  the  elements,  &c.  tamusa 
[darkness].  The  toijngu  creation  comprizes  the  organs ;  the  voikariku,  ten  of  the 
gods ;  munu  [consciousness]  being  added,  makes  eleven,  partaking  in  its  qualities  of 
both  [kinds,  that  is,  of  the  nature  of  the  bodily  organs  and  the  faculties].     From  the 

1  Coosciousneu  of  existence.  2  Rejcard  (o  self.         3  The  governor,        4  The  covaidlor.       5  Self 

orspiriL  €  £zcelleo(  origio.  •  7  Life. 
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ton-matras*  were  created  visible  objects,  as  animals,  &c.  The  voikarikn  creation 
is  peculiar  to  the  sutwu  gooiir?,  and  the  toijnsa  to  the  rnja :  mnnSj  by  its  own  quali- 
ties, or  union,  becomes  an  assistant  in  the  operations  of  the  bculties,  and  partakes  of 
the  organs  both  of  perception  and  action.  By  this  sentence  of  the  vedn,  and  others 
of  the  same  import,  viz.  ^^  my  mind  was  elsewhere — 1  did  not  hear,**  it  is  proved, 
that  the  mind  partakes  of  both  kinds  of  organs.  The  eleven  gcds  which  preside  over 
the  organs,  are,  Dik,^  Vata,*  UrkO,^  Pruch^tu,*  Ushwee,^  Yonhee,^  Indra^^  Oop6n- 
dru,8  Mitru,9  Ka,W  and  Chundru." 

Having  determined  the  nature  of  consciousness,  the  author  proceeds  to  explain 
the  faculties  and  organs: — In  the  first  place,  from  consciousness,  proceeded  the  rea- 
soning faculty  [manuj ;  the  strong  bias  to  sound  felt  by  maun,  produced  the  incarcera- 
ted spirit's  organ  of  hearing ;  from  the  attraction  to  form  felt  by  munn,  arose  the  organ 
of  sight,  and  from  the  desire  of  smell  in  mniiu,  the  organ  of  smelling,  &c.  This  is 
found  also  in  the  Mokshya-Dharmu,  where  the  organs  are  described  as  the  effects  of 
the  operations  of  the  mind,  or,  in  other  words,  attachment.  Thus,  by  the  reasoning  fa- 
culty, the  ten  organs  and  the  five  tan-matrnsare  produced  from  consciousness*  There 

I 

is  no  ascertaining  the  order  of  the  organs  and  tan-matros,  because  they  are  not  relat- 
ed as  cause  and  effect.  Respecting  the  organs,  there  is  no  proof  that  one  organ  gave 
birth  to  another  ;  but  this  proof  does  exist  respecting  the  tnn*matras.  Xhud,  to  speak 
of  them  in  order :  from  the  tnn-matrn  of  sound  arises  that  of  feeling,  which  has  the 
qualities  both  of  sound  and  touch ;  and  thus,  in  order,  by.  adding  one  quality  to  eve- 
ry preceding  one,  the  other  three  tiin-matrns  are  produced.  In  the  commentary  on 
the  Patnnjaln,  the  regular  increase  of  a  property  in  each  of  the  tiin-matrns  is  describ- 
ed* Moreover  the  five  tttn-matras  give  birth  to  the  five  primary  elements.  The 
Koormfi  and  Yishnoo  pooranas  teach,  that  the  five  tan-matriis  arose  in  succession 
from  consciousness ;  the  Koormu  says.  Consciousness  which  arises  from  the  tnuiil 
goonu,  and  which  gives  birth  to  the  five  senses,  undergoes  a  change,  and  from  this 
change  is  produced  the  simple  element  or  tan-matrn  of  sound.       From  sound  was 

*  The  limple  elemeDts  of  loand,  toocb,  form,  taste,  and  smell,  as  onmized  with  any  kind  of  property. 

1  Tlieref^eDtofaqoarter.         S  The  recent  of  wind.         STbesan.         4  The  recent  of  iraCer.       5  The 
divine  physicians.  6  The  regent  of  fire.  7  The  king  of  heaven.  8  Vuhooo.  9  A  god. 

10  Br&mha.  11  The  moon. 
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produced  the  ether,  having  the  distinguiflibing  character  of  sound .  Ether,  undergo- 
ing  a  change,  produced  the  (an-matra  of  feeling,  and  from  this  arose  air,  having  the 
quality  of  touch :  and  so  in  order  with  the  rest. 

An  opponent  says,  the  four  primary  elements  [ether,  air,  fire  and  water]  are  evi- 
dently the  assisting  causes  of  other  things ;  and  therefore,  wJien  you  contend,  that  by 
them  nothing  is  effected  beside  the  circumstance  of  change,  you  err.  To  this  the 
author  replies,  The  pooranas  declare  that  consciousness  is  the  cause,  while  the  five 
^n-matras  are  mere  accessaries  in  the  creation  of  the  five  primary  elements.  In  this 
manner  were  produced  the  twenty-three  principles  [of  things].  After  deducting 
the  five  elements,  and  consciousness  in  the  understanding,  the  remaining  seventeen 

are  called  the  lingn-shureeru,^  in  which  spirit  resides  as  fire  in  its  dwelling-place  fuel. 
That  lingu-shureera  of  all  sentient  creatures  being  produced,  continues  from  the 
creation  till  the  destruction  of  the  material  world ;  it  is  carried  out  of  the  world  at 
death  by  the  living  principle,  and  with  it  returns  to  the  earth  in  the  next  transmi- 
gration.       The  living  principle,  being  a  distinct  operation  of  the  understanding,  is 
not  considered  as  distinct  from  the  lingij-shareera.      The  five  tnn-matras  are  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  linga*shureeru,   as  canvas  is  that  of  a  painting,  for  so  subtile  a  sub- 
stance could  not  pass  from  one  state  to  another  without  a  vehicle. — In  the  beginning, 
the  linga-shareero,  in  an  undivided  state,  existed  in  a  state  similar  to  that  clearly  vi- 
sible material  body  which  is  as  the  clothing  of  the  Self- Existent.      Afterwards,  the 
individual  lingn-s%!iareerds  became  the  clothing  of  individual  animals,  which  clothing 
forms  a  part  of  that  which  clothes  the  Self-Existent,  as  the  lingii-sh&raera  of  a  son 
is  derived  from  that  of  a  father.  Thus  speaks  the  author  of  the  aphorisms  [KapiloJ  : 
Different  individuals  are  intended  to  produce  different  effects ;  anfd  thus  also  Monoo, 
God  having  caused  the  subtile  particles  of  the  six  unmeasured  powers,  or  the  six  'or- 
gans, the  collected  denominator  of  the  soul,  to  enter  into  mere  spirits,  formed  all 
creatures.        The  meaning  is  merely  this,  God,  the  self-existent, causing  the  rare  or 
subtile  parts  of  his  own  lingu-shurSru  to  fall  as  clothing  upon  the  souls  proceeding 
from  himself,  created  all  animals. 

•  The  Hindoo  writiogs  apeak  of  three  states  of  the  body,  the  liiigli-shfireer&,  or  the  archetype  of  bodies;  the 
!ji»ofc8hmu-shiireer&,  or  the  atomic  body,  and  the  st'hool&-0biire6rfi,  or  gross  matter. 
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Having  thus  described  the  lingn-shnreera,  the  author  proceeds  to  describe  grosa 
matter : — Consciousness  of  personal  existence  arises  within  intellect  as  a  tenth  part 
of  intellect;  and,  bearing  the  same  proportion,  from  consciousness  of  personal  exis- 
tence arises  ether;  from  ether»  air ;  from  air,  light;  from  light,  water,  and,  from  wa- 
ter, earth,  which  is  the  seed  of  all  gross  bodies,  and  this  seed  (earth)  is  the  mundane 
egg.  In  the  midst  of  that  universe-surrounding  egg,  which  is  ten  times  larger  than 
the  fourteen  spheres,  by  the  will  of  the  self-existent,  was  produced  the  st'hooln-sha- 
rSerfi  of  this  being.  This  self-existent,  clothed  with  this  matter,  is  called  Narayunn. 

f 
Thus  Monoo,  after  having  discoursed  on  the  self-existent,  says,  ^^  He,  desirous 

of  producing  numerous  creatures  from  his  own  substance,  in  the  first  place  created 
waters,  and  in  them  produced  a  seed,  gold-like,  splendid  as  the  thousand- rayed  sun. 
In  that  seed  was  produced  Brnmha,  the  sire  of  all.  He  was  the  first  material  beings 
and  is  called  Poorooshii  (the  producing  cause) ;  and  thus  Brumha  became  the  lord 
of  all  creatures.  Waters  are  called  Nara,  because  they  were  produced  by  Nura  [the 
self-existent] :  they  were  at  first  his  place  [ayunaj,  therefore  he  is  called  Narayanu.'' 
The  v^dQ  and  smritees  teach,  that  this  spirit  is  one,  since  all  creatures  were  derived 
from  it,  and  since  all  at  last  will  be  absorbed  in  it.  Therefore  the  v^dti  and  smritees 
are  not  opposed  to  the  popular  sentiment,  that  ^^  Narayonu  is  the  spirit  of  all  sen- 
tient creatures.'^ 

Narayunn,  clothed  with  the  total  of  gross  matter,  created,  on  his  navel,  resembling 
the  water-lily-formed  Soomeroo,  him  who  is  caliedihe  four-faced,  and  then  by  him 
created  all  individuals  possessed  of  organs,  down  to  the  masses  of  inanimate  matter. 
Thus  the  smritees.  All  living  creatures,  with  their  organs,  proceeded  from  the  body 
of  that  being  [Narayano  thus  clothed  with  matter].  That  which  is  said  in  the 

pooranns,  that  while  Narayunu  was  sleeping  on  sh^sha  [the  serpent-god  UnantnJ^, 
the  four- faced  god  was  unfolded  from  the  water-lily  navel,  and  from  the  eyes  and 
ears,  of  this  god,  must  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  creation  which  takes  place  at 
the  dawn  of  every  day  of  Bramha,  viz.  at  every  kulpu.  It  cannot  agree  with  the 
first  creation,  but  this  sleeping  on  sh^shn  agrees  with  the  dissolution  of  nature  which 
takes  place  on  the  evening  of  a  day  of  Bramha,  and  with  the  appearance  of  the  tor- 
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pid  godfl,  in  regular  order  from  Brumha,  who  in  a  united  state  had  retired  into  the 
body  ofNarapnu;  for,  thedissolutionof  nature  at  the  evening  of  a  day  of  Bramha, 
18  called  sleep,  because,  at  that  time,  for  some  purpose,  he  [Naraynua]  assumes  a 
body.  Thus  the  twenty-four  principles  [of  things],  and  the  production  of  the  world 
by  them  as  an  assisting  cause,  have  been  briefly  described.      From  whatever  cause 
any  thing  is  produced,  its  continuance  depends  upon  the  continuance  of  that  cause, 
and  its  dissolution  arises  from  the  absence  of  it.       From  whatever  cause  any  prin- 
ciple [of  ihe  twenty-four]  is  derived,  in  that  it  is  again  absorbed ;  but  absorption  is 
in  the  reversed  order  of  creation,  while  creation  is  in  a  direct  order  [as  from  ether, 
wind;  from  wind,  fire,  &c.]  So  says  the  Mfihabharutn,  &c.       These  changes,  viz. 
creation,  preservation,  and  destruction,  in  the  gross  state  of  the  twenty- four  princi- 
ples are  shewn,  in  order  to  assist  in  obtaining  a  discriminating  idea  of  Him  who  per- 
vades all  things;  the  perceptible  though  very  subtile  changes  [in  these  principles] 
are  thus  mentioned  in  the  smritees :   the  constant  births  of  the  lingu-shareerus,  on 
account  of  their  extremely  subtile  nature,  and  the  rapidity  of  time,  are  as  though 
they  were  not.        Therefore,  {^peaking  correctly,  all  inanimate  substances  are  call- 
ed non-entities  [or  rather  momentary] ;  another  affirms,  that  all  inanimate  things,  ta 
speak  decisively,  are  uncertain.   Standing  aloof  then  from  all  inanimate  things,  the 
spirit  is  to  be  perceived  as  the  real  existence  by  those  who  are  afraid  of  evil.    The 
Unoogeeta  contains  the  following  comparison :  This  universe,  the  place  of  all  crea- 
tures, is  the  eternal  tree  Brumha :  this  tree  sprung  fron^an  imperceptible  seed  [mat- 
ter], the  vast  trunk  is  intellect;  the  branches,  consciousness;  its  inferior  branches, 
the  primary  elements ;  the  places  of  the  buds,  the  organs  ;  aad  thus  spreading  into 
every  form  of  being,  it  is  always  clothed  witli  leaves  and  flowers,  that  is,  with  good 
and  evil  fruit.    The  person  who  knows  this,  with  the  excellent  axe  of  real  wisdom 
cuts  down  the  tree,  rises  superior  to  birth  and  death,  and  obtains  immortality. — 
End  of  the  third  section. 

Section  4.— For  the  accommodation  of  the  student,  I  shall  now,  in  verse,  treat  of  spi- 
rit, as  the  first  cause  [poorooshfij,  and  distinct  from  matter.  The  common  concerns 
of  life  are  conducted  by  this  one  idea  "  I  am"  [that  is,  by  identifying  spirit  with  mat- 
ter] 5  but  by  tlie  true  knowledge  of  God  it  is  made  clear,  that  he  is  eternal,  omnipre- 
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sent,  &c.  1  shall  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  speak  of  spirit  as  united  to  matter :  [In 
this  sense]  he  who  receives  the  fruit  of  actions,  is  eternal,  since  he  is  the  cause  of  eve* 

r 

rj  operation  of  the  understanding,  and  of  eveiy  creature  produced  by  the  mutations 
of  matter.      Moreover  the  understanding  is  without  beginning ;  for  as  a  seed  is  said 
to  contain  the  future  tree,  so  the  understanding  contains  the  habits  produced  bj  fate, 
and  as  such  must  be  without  beginning :  therefore,  from  the  fact,  that  the  understand- 
ing U  without  beginning,  we  derive  the  proof,  that  he  who  receives  the  fruit  of  ac« 
tions  is  without  beginning.   When  we  speak  of  spirit,  as  the  sovereign,  we  mean,  that 
it  presides  over  the  operations  of  the  understanding  as  the  receiver,  as  a  shadow  is 
received  on  a  mirror.*       Therefore  when  the  operations  of  the  understanding  are 
destroyed  [withheld]  the  liberation  of  spirit  ensues ;  [that  is,  according  to  the  bankbyS^ 
the  liberation  of  spirit  includes  merely  the  liberation  of  the  understanding  from  its 
operation  on  visible  objects].       He  who  receives  the  fruit  of  actions  being  without 
beginning,  there  exists  no  cause  for  his  destruction,  and  therefore  he  is  not  destroy- 
ed :  from  hence  it  is  proved,  that  he  is  eternal,  and,  being  eternal,  he  has  not  the  pow- 
er of  producing  new  ideas.  We  have  never  seen  that  that  which  is  destitute  of 
light  can  make  knoVn  light ;  in  the  light-possessing  works  of  the  sutwu-goona,  the 
properties  of  this  gooni&  are  seen.     From  hence  we  gain  the  idea,  that  the  cause  of 
things  [the  manifester]  is  not  finite,  but  eternal;  therefore  manifestation  resides  in 
the  eternal.  Union  leads  to  mistake  respecting  the  cause  of  manifestation ;  as  when 
some  suppose,  that  the  power  of  giving  light  is  in  the' fuel,  or  that  this  power  is  com- 
municated to  a  mirror  when  you  remove  its  covering.        Therefore  the  knowledge 
of  the  eternal  must  also  be  eternal,  and  in  some  sense,' must  be  considered  as  spirit, 
for  upon  it  nothing  is  reflected.       [If  any  one  say,  that]  knowledge  [is  a  property, 
we  affirm  that  it]  is  a  thing,  for  it  is  dependent  on  none;  and  ^^  I  am^*  [personal  iden- 
tity], being  a  quality  of  the  understanding,  will  agree  with  this  as  a  thing.  Through 
false  ideas,  the  ignorant  constantly  cherish  the  error,  "  1  am  that  lump"  [of  clay; 
that  is,  they  conceive  of  spirit  as  matter].    Through  association  [between  body  and 
spirit],  they  call  spirit  the  wise,  and  from  the  same  cause  they  apply  to  spirit  the 
terms  dependence,  parvity,  production,  and  destruction;  but  as  vacuum  only  is  ne- 

*  AccordiBi;  to  ihe  sankhyQ,  spirit  is  not  coDsidered  as  the  creator,  nor,  in  fact,  as  really  receiving  the  fruit 
of  actions;  thin  reception  beiog  only  in  appearance  in  eomequence  of  anioQ  to  matter,  and  not  more,  in  reality, 
than  as  the  mirror  soffers  or  enjoys,  from  the  image  reflected  upon  it.  f 
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€essary  to  the  ear,  so  spirit  requires  only  spirit ;  therefore,  in  an  inferior  sense,  bat 
'  where  no  objection  can  be  raised,  it  is  decided  from  the  v^dfi,  &c.  that  spirit  being 
wholly  light,  the  all-pervading,  the  eternal,  and  the  pervader  of  all  bodies,  requires 
only  spirit.     When  it  is  united  to  material  things,  then  [not  really  but  apparently] 
it  is  capable  of  destruction;    when  in  a  subtile  state,  it  is  unsearchable.         If  it  is 
diffused  through  the  whole  system,  why  then  are  not  the  things  of  all  times  and  of 
all  places  always  manifest  ?        They  are  not  manifest  except  in  those  cases  where 
spirit  is  united  to  the  operations  of  the  understanding.    Philosophers  maintain,  that 
the  appearance  of  things  is  their  image  reHected  upon  spirit.     When  the  operations 
of  the  understanding  are  not  reflected,  spirit  is  considered  as  unconnected,  immuta- 
ble, ever-living,  all-diffused,  and  eternal.    All  desires,  &c.  arise  in  the  understand- 
ing,  and  not  in  the  spirit,  for  desire  and  the  operations  of  the  understanding  have  but 
one  receptacle.    All  things  within  us  subject  to  alteration,  exist  in  the  understand- 
ing ;  therefore  all  spirits,  like  all  vacuums^  are  equally  immutable,  always  pure,  al- 
ways identified  with  the  uaderstanding,  always  free,  unmixed,  lights  self-displayed, 
without  dependence,  and  shine  in  every  thing.        An  opponent  here  says,  We  are 
then,  in  short,  to  understand,  that  all  spirits,  like  the  vacuum,  are  one  :  for  that  it 
is  in  the  understanding  only  that  the  contrarieties,  pleasure  and  pain,  exist.       This 
objection  will  not  stand,  for  in  one  spirit  there  are  these  contrarieties,  the  reception 
of  the  fruit  of  actions,  and  the  absence  of  this  reception  ;  for  when  spirit  receives 
the  operations  of  the  understanding,  it  is  many,  and  when  distinct  from  these  ope- 
rations, it  is  one ;  the  v^da  and  smritees  teach  us,  that  spirit  is  one  when  we  apply 
to  it  discriminating  wisdom;   and  many  when  united  to  matter.  Spirit  receives 

pleasure,  &c.  as  a  wall  the  shadow ;  but  that  which  enjoys  or  suffers  is  the  under- 
standing :  still  a  distinction  is  formed  by  the  appearance  or  non-appearance  of  enjoy- 
ment or  suffering  in  spirits,  similar  to  that  which  appears  in  pillars  of  chrystal  on 
which  the  shadows  of  dark  or  red  bodies  have  fallen ;  but  the  similitude  drawn  from 
air  is  inadmissible,  because  things  having  different  properties  make  no  impression  on 
air.— £«rf  of  the  fourth  section. 

Section  5.— -I  shall  now  speak  of  spirit,  and  of  that  which  is  not  spirit,  and  enlarge 
upon  the  qualities  of  the  one,  and  the  feults  of  the  other,  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween  them  may  be  made  clear.     Tfcis  cloud-like  world,  subject  to  the  transmuta- 
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tions  arising  out  of  the  three  goonas,  like  the  chaDging  clouds  in  space^  is  repeatedly 
produced  and  absorbed  in  spirit,  by  its  approximation  to  the  three  goonfis  in  their 
changed  form.  Therefore  spirit  [chitee],  being  [in  reality]  without  change,  as  the  sup- 
porter of  the  three-goona-changed  [world],  is  the  instrumental  cause  of  the  universe. 
As  water,  by  its  being  the  sustaining  substance,  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  supporter  of 
the  world,  so  spirit  by  its  being  the  sustainer  of  the  embryo  [atomic]  world,  is  de- 
clared to  be  its  supporter.  Brumha,  the  immutable,  the  eternal,  and  who  is  de« 
scribed  by  the  synonym  Parttmart'hu-sot  [the  real  entity],  without  undergoing  any 
change,  is  [popularly  speaking]  the  instrumental  cause  of  all  things.  He  is  called 
Parumart'ho-sat,  because  he  exists  for  himself,  and  is  compleat  in  himself.  He  is 
called  sat  [the  existent]  because  he  exists  of  himself,  and  accomplishes  all  by  himselC 
Nature  in  all  its  changes  is  like  the  fluctuating  waves,  and  is  called  usat  [non-entityj 
through  its  constant  change  from  form  to  form.  That  which,  after  the  lapse  of  timOi 
does  not  acquire  a  new  denomination  from  having  undergone  a  change,  is  called  in 
the  smritees  vostoo  (substance)  ;  that  which  owes  its  existence  to  its  dependence  on 
something  else,  or  which  is  completed  by  the  vision  of  something  else,  or  which  arises 
from  another  source,  is  not  called  substance  [is  usut],  because  something  else  is  re- 
quired to  give  it  existence.  That  which  is  real,  must  have  existence  :  we  can  never 
say,  that  it  does  not  exist;  If  it  does  not  exist,  we  can  never  affirm  that  it  exists, 
or  that  it  is  eternal.  Therefore,  when  we  speak  of  the  world  as  possessing  entity 
and  non-entity,  we  lie  under  a  mistake :  [still,  as  real  impressions  are  produced  by  it 
on  the  mind,  we  may  say]  this  world  is  sat  [substance]  and  usat  [unreal] ;  but  to  be- 
lie  ve  that  this  world  is  a  substantial  good,  is  a  real  mistake.  This  world  is  [compared 
to]  a  tree ;  its  intellectual  part  is  its  heart  [the  substantial  part] ;  all  the  rest  is  sap, 
[unsubstantial].  That  part  of  the  world  which  is  permanent,  is  intellect,  which  is 
unchangeable ;  all  the  rest  is  contemptible,  because  unsubstantial.  So  also  is  it  false 
and  unsubstantial,  because^  compared  with  Bramha,  it  is  unstable. 

Thus  have  I  shewn,  that  spirit  is  a  reality  [sat];  and  have  also  described  the  na- 
ture of  other  things.  These  subjects  ai«  discussed  at  length  in  the  Yogu-YashiRh- 
I'l^a;  1  have  here  only  given  an  abstract  of  them.  A  dream,  when  a  person  awakes 
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IS  proved  to  be  a  non-entity.    That  body  which^  when  awake,  we  are  conscious  we 
possess,  is  a  non-entity  when  we  are  asleep.     At'the  time  of  birth,  death  is  a  non- 
entity ;  and  at  the  time  of  death,  birth  is  a  non-entity.      This  error-formed  world  is 
like  a  bubble  on  the  water :  we  can  never  say  that  it  does  not  exist,  nor  that  it  does. 
Spirit  is  real  entity,  but  not  so  the  visible  world  :  it  is  as  unreal  as  a  snail  when  mis- 
taken for  silver ;  or  as  when  the  thirsty  deer,  mistakes  the  reflected  rays  of  the  sun  for 
a  pool  of  water.  There  is  one  omnipresent,  placid,  all-pervading  spirit;  he  is  pure, 
essential  knowledge,  entire  and  inconceivable  intellect,  widely  diffused  like  bound- 
less space.  Wherever,  in  any  form,  that  omnipresent,  omnipotent,  universal,  all-in- 
spiring, self- existent  being,  is  visible,  there,  in  these  forms,  this  agitated  world,  now 
visible  and  now  invisible,  appears  extended  in  him  like  the  reflected  rays  of  the  sun 
[mistaken  for  water]  on  the  sands  of  a  desert.     As  a  magic  shew,  or  as  the  appear- 
ance of  water  from  the  reflection  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  on  the  sand,  or  as  the  unsta- 
ble waves  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  is  the  world  as  spread  out  on  spirit.  This 
visible  world  was  spread  out  by  the  mind  of  the  self-existent  Bramhu  ;  therefore  the 
world  appears  to  be  full  of  mind.  Those  of  impure  mind,  who  are  ignorant,  and  who 
have  not  entered  the  right]  way,  esteem  this  unsubstantial  world  as  substantial,  and 
pursue  this  idea  with  the  force  of  the  thunderbolt.      As  a  person  unacquainted  with 
gold  may  have  an  idea  of  a  [gold]  ring,  but  has  no  conception  of  the  value  of  (he  gold 
of  which  it  is  composed,  so  an  ignorant  person  sees  in  the  world  only  cities,  houses^ 
mountains,  elephants,  and  other  splendid  objects ;  he  has  no  idea  of  that  which  is  spi- 
jitual.     In  these  and  other  passages  of  the  Yogu-Vashisht'ho,  the  absolute  nothing- 
ness of  the  world  is  declared;  and  in  other  passages,  the  world,  as  the  work  of  the 
eternal,  is  called  eternal.  That,  freed  from  name  and  form,  in  which  this  world  will 
be  absorbed,  is  called,  by  some,  crude  matter,  by  others  illusion,  and  by  others  atoms. 
This  world,  in  the  midst  of  spirit  [lying  dormant]  during  a  profound  sleep  at  night, 
resembles  a  water-lily  imprinted  on  the  heart  of  a  stone.  The  universe-formed 

imperishable  fruit  of  the  wide-spreading  tree  of  nature,  is  made  visible  by  Brumni. 
Thus  has  been  decided  the  different  natures  of  entity  and  non-entity. — £if<I  of  the 
fifth  section. 

Section  6. — Having  shewn  the  nature  of  spirit  as  distinguished  from  other  things, 
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]  nofi'  proceed  to  speak  of  its  intellectual  nature,  as  distinguished  from  the  opera- 
'  tions  of  the  understanding.  Mnhnt  pooroosha  [intellect]  is  called  unoobhootee, 

.    ehitee,  bodhn,  Y^dona,  viz.  sentiment,  conception,  understanding,  and  ratiocina- 
tion. Other  things  are  called  by  the  names  v^djo,*  jar6,t  t6ma,J:  ugnan8,§  pro- 
dhano^O  &c.  Knowledge,  when  connected  with  the  object  of  knowledge,  is  esteem- 
ed the  manifester,  in  the  same  manner  as  light,  by  its  anion  with  the  object  it  dis» 
plays,  is  called  the  manifester.        Connection  with  the  objects  of  knowledge  exists 
immediately  or  mediately,  in  unassociated  spirit;  not,  however,  as  it  exists  in  the 
understanding,  but  as  the  body  on  the  glass.  Spirit,  though  it  is  diffused,  on  account 
of  itsunconnectedness  with  the  faculties  and  with  material  things,  does  not  look  at 
the  object  of  knowledge.      Thus  spirit,  like  other  things,  through  its  want  of  union 
to  the  faculties,  and  of  operation  upon  its  objects,  remains  unknown.        The  spirit 
daring  its  freedom  [from  matter],  through  the  absence  of  the  operations  of  the  un« 
derstanding,  remains  unknown,  without  form,  identified  with  light,  and  air-formed. 
The  operations  of  the  understanding  have  form  and  bounds;  like  a  lamp,  they  are 
visible;  they  are  innumerable;  they  perish  every  moment;  they  are  inanimate,  for 
like  a  pitcher,  a  lamp,  &c.  they  are  the  objects  of  the  perception  of  another  [the  soul]. 
The  manifesting  power  of  the  operations  of  the  understanding  is  its  capacity  of  re« 
sembling  the  thing  made  known.  As  a  mirror,  by  its  capacity  of  receiving  the 
images  of  things,  is  that  which  displays  them,  so  the  understanding,  through  its  ca« 
pacity  of  receiving  the  forms  of  things,  is  that  which  displays  them.         It  is  spirit 
which  perceives  the  operations  of  the  understanding ;  but  it  is  through  the  operati- 
ons of  the  understanding  that  other  things  are  perceived.     Some  one  objects.  If  we 
acknowledge  two  powers  of  perception,  one  residing  in  spirit,  and  the  other  in  the 
understanding,  we  admit  more  than  is  necessary  for  the  effect.        Spirit  sees  things 
through  the  understanding ;  that  is,  the  understanding  assumes  the  forms  of  these 
things,  and  their  shadow  is  reflected  upon  spirit :  the  understanding,  &c.  cannot  per* 
ceive  [objects].         In  this  manner  the  distinction  is  made  clear  between  the  opera- 
tions of  the  understanding  and  spirit;  and  from  [the  examination  of]  matter,  &c.  the 
distinction  between  spirit,  and  that  which  is  not  spirit,  is  also  established.    By  the 
union  between  spirit  and  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  in  the  images  reflect- 

•  Tbe  object  of  koowledce.       -f  Brate  matter.       %  DarkoeM.       S  False  ideai.       |  Chief. 
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ed  by  one  and  received  by  the  other,  the  mistake  is  made,  that  they  are  both  one,  and 
that  the  understanding;  possesses  the  powers  of  spirit,  as  persons  mistake  a  piece  of 
red-hot  iron  for  fire.  This  discrimination  between  the  operations  of  the  understand- 
ing and' spirit,  in  which  the  noiyayikns  have  been  bewildered,  and  which  a  person 
of  small  understanding  cannot  comprehend,  has  been  eminently  illustrated  by  the 
sankbyu.  The  ignorant  Bouddhus,  through  not  discriminating  between  the  operations 
of  the  understanding  and  spirit,  declare  these  operations  to  be  spirit,  and  being  thus 
bewildered  as  it  respects  the  meaning  of  the  v^da,  which  teaches  [for  the  sake  of  il- 
lustration] that  knowledge  is  spirit,  regard  spirit  as  temporary.  This  discriminati- 
on between  the  instrumental  cause,  viz.  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  and  the 
self-existent,  who  makes  them  known,  is  not  impossible  to  good  philosophers  :  a 
duck  can  separate  milk  from  water.  This  capacity  of  discriminating  between  spi- 
rit and  the  operations  of  the  understanding  is  called  emancipation,  the  end  of  the 
world.  Every  one,  through, visible  objects,  knows  something  of  God;  but  abstract 

ideas  of  God,  none  possess;  to  obtain  these,  discrimination  is  required.  Spirit 
cannot  be  discriminated  from  external  things,  because  of  its  admixture  with  the 
operations  of  the  understanding,  but  by  a  knowledge  of  these  operations  they  may 
be  separated  from  spirit.  As  fire  on  the  hearth,  though  it  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  coals,  on  account  of  their  union,  yet  it  may  clearly  be  discriminated  by  its  con- 
suming quality.  We  learn  from  the  v^dil-,  that  the  distinction  between  the  ope- 
rations of  the  understanding  on  visible  objects,  and  spirit,  is  most  clearly  seen  during 
the  time  of  profound  sleep,  when  spirit,  as  the  manifester,  appears  as  light.  Wise 
men  affirm,  that  every  thing  is  distinct  from  that  which  makes  it  visible :  jars,  &c. 
are  different  from  the  light  [which  makes  them  visible],  and  the  operations  of  the 
understanding  are  different  from  light.  As  therefore  unassisted  spirit  mtikes  evident 
the  operations  of  the  understanding,  it  is  clear,  that  it  must  be  distinct  from  (hose 
operations ;  this  mode  of  decisioh  will  soon  enable  a  person  to  comprehend  this  idea. 
In  this  manner,  spirit  is  found  to  be  the  revealer  of  the  operations  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  as  such  is  to  be  distinguished  from  these  operations,  though  it  continues  to 
make  them  known.  According  to  the  vedfi,  &c.  though  the  body  and  faculties 

in  waking  time  appear  not  to  be  different  from  spirit,  yet  durini>:  a  dream,  spirit  is 
clearly  seen  to  be  different  from  both.  In  a  dream,  all  bodies  different  from  spirit 
appear  iu  the  spirit ;  and  this  is  also  the  case  when  the  person  is  awakes    but  in 
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waking  hours  there  is  this  difference,  that  the  same  things  are  also  objects  of  visi* 
on.       la  a  dream,  they  are  the  immediate  objects  of  perception,  because  they  are 

ideal.  In  waking  hours,  they  are  the  objects  of  perception  by  the  instrumentality 
of  the  organs.  In  our  sleeping  or  waking  hours,  all  material  objects,  as  delineated 
on  spirit,  appear  of  the  same  form ;  there  is  no  difference  between  them  whether 
ideal  or  visible.  The  form  of  things  in  the  spirit  is  merely  an  idea,  clothed  with 
form  by  the  operations  of  the  understanding.  Therefore ^tbe  operations  of  the  un- 
derstanding, as  applied  to  material  things,  when  reflected  on  spirit,  are  the  same  in 
our  waking  as  in  our  sleeping  hours.  This  is  said  as  conjecture ;  we  have  no  means 
of  proof;  but  there  is  no  better  method  of  shewing  the  nature  of  spirit  than  bycom« 
paring  the  state  of  things  in  a  dream  and  when  awake.  As  a  person  dreaming,  sees 
every  thing  in  spirit,  so  in  his  waking  hours  [notwithstanding  the  omnipresence  of 
spirit,  through  the  individuation  of  bid  ideas,  he  fancies]  he  sees  it  confined  in  one 
place  [the  body].  Profound  sleep,  then,  shews  simple  spirit  [rather  than  its  state  of 
embodied  existence].  Both  when  awake,  and  when  we  dream,  the  ideas  which  we 
form,  through  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  of  spirit  being  possessed  of  form^ 
are  illusory  and  false.       The  overspreading  of  the  understanding  with  darkness  is 

called  the  lieavy  sleep  of  the  understanding,  but  the  want  of  this  covering,  is  called 
the  deep  sleep  of  the  soul.    Spirit,  perfect,  eternal  and  unchangeable,  perceives  the 

opemtions  of  the  understanding  only ;  but  where  the  operations  of  the  understanding 
are  wanting,  it  perceives  nothing.  As  spirit  is  at  the  post  of  the  operations  of  the 
understanding,  it  must  be  omnipresent  and  eternal.  Therefore  the  ignorant  in 

vain  perform  religious  austerities,  for  spirit  undergoes  neither  decay  nor  destruction. 
The  ignorant  believe,  that  the  understanding  and  the  body,  united  as  husband  and 
wife,  endure  the  suffering  of  pain;  and  they  plead  this  as  a  proof,  that  in  time  of  pro* 
found  sleep  the  body  enjoys  repose.  He  who  etiters  upon  religious  austerities  for 
shew,  without  distinguishing  between  spirit  and  the  secularised  operations  of  the 
uncreated  understanding,  will  never  obtain  emancipation,  but  will  continue  miser* 
able  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come.  Through  the  want  of  discriminating 
between  the  understanding  and  spirit,  some  maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  individual!* 
ty  of  souls,  but  this  is  false,  for  all  souls  have  the  same  vitality.  The  understand* 
ing,  having  despised  and  thrown  the  weight  of  government  upon  its  husband,  spi- 
rit, which  has  no  qualities,  is  imprisoned  in  its  own  operations.     But  the  purified 
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understanding,  recognizinof  her  lord  [spirit]  in  his  true  character,  is  here  filled  with 
joy,  and  at  last  is  absorbed  in  the  body  oFher  lord.  The  understanding,  recognizing 
Ler  lord  [spirit],  and  thus  meditating,  be  is  not  governor,  he  enjoys  not  pleasure,  he 

endures  not  pain,  he  is  pure  spirit,  like  the  vacuum,  gives  bim  no  more  pain. — End 
of  the  sixth  section. 

Section  7. — Having  thus  pointed  out  the  distinction  between  pure  spirit  and  the 
understanding,  the  author  next  proceeds  to  describe  the  happiness  of  spirit.  The 
smritees  declare,  that  pain  is  [or,  arises  from]  the  expectation  of  pleasure  fronx  the 
objects  of  sense.  From  hence  it  appears,  that  the  essence  of  pleasure  lies  in  the 
absence  of  pleasure  and  pain.  We  have  chosen  this  definition  of  pleasure  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  ancient  one,  because  it  is  more  forcible ;  and  we  must  be  allowed  to  do 
this  in  a  work  treating  of  liberation  [of  spirit  from  matter],  otherw'se  an  objection 
would  lie  against  every  work  which  defines  logical  terms.  The  word  happiness 

is  figuratively  applied,  without  sensible  proof,  to  spirit,  for  the  sake  of  representing 
it  in  an  agreeable  manner,  as  air  is  figuratively  used  to  represent  omnipresence ;  but 
the  idea  of  happiness,  as  applied  to  spirit,  is  clearly  disproved  by  this  and  other  sen- 
tences of  the  v^du,  Spirit  is  neither  joyful  nor  joyless.  It  is  clear,  that  the  negations 
of  the  vedu  [spirit  is  not  this,  is  not  that,  &c.]  are  of  more  force  than  instructions  [re- 
lative  to  ceremonies];  for  these  instructions  cannot  procure  for  the  worshipper  that 
which  he  needs,  liberation.  The  expre«?sion,  It  is  not  joyless,  teaches  us,  that  spi- 
rit, as  lord,  partakes  of  the  happiness  of  which  the  understanding  is  the  author  :  as 
he,  not  destitute  of  wealth,  is  wealthy,  or  the  master  of  wealth.  By  this  sentence 
of  the  v^da.  Spirit  is  more  lovely  than  any  thing,  the  beauty  of  spirit  is  intended  to 
be  set  above  happiness  :  therefore  it  is  improper  to  call  spirit  the  blissful.  From 
the  following  verse  of  the  v6danta,  Happiness,  &c.  belong  to  matter,  it  appears  that 
the  essential  happiness  of  spirit  is  not  insisted  upon  in  the  v6dantij.  The  nature 
of  spirit,  as  destitute  of  happiness,  has  been  examined  at  large  by  us  in  the  commen- 
tary upon  the  Brnmhn-Meemangsa  :  we  now  speak  of  spirit  as  identified  with  love  : 
the  disinterested  attachment  [of  the  understanding]  to  spirit,  which  never  regards 
spirit  as  non-existent,  but  always  as  existent,  is  genuine  love.  The  desires  of  the 
understanding  after  pleasure  are  subject  to  spirit ;  therefore  spirit  [self]  is  the  most 
beloved  object ;  there  is  nothing  so  beloved  as  thi«.  Love  to  spirit  should  be  found- 
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ed  on  its  spiritaal  nature;  and  not  upon  any  expectations  of  happiness.  A  person 
says  "  I  am"  [I  exist] ;  be  does  not  say  "  I  am— happiness/*  [that  others  should  ex- 
pect happiness  from  him.]  Happiness  is  the  absence  of  misery,  and  with  this,  spi* 
rit  is  identified.  Spirit  is  lovely;  and  is  identified  with  love.  Hence,  in  reality, 
spirit  is  the  object  of  love,  but  not  on  account  of  that  with  which  it  is  invested ;  this 
would  be  love  to  the  appendage,  and  would  be  unstable,  not  real.  For  want  of  dis- 
crimination, when  affection  is  placed  elsewhere,  as  on  pleasure,  &c.  it  is  temporary, 
but  love  to  spirit  is  constant ;  for  spirit  is  styled  the  eternally  happy,  if  the  under* 
standing  be  well  settled,  and  perceive  the  entire  loveliness  of  spirit,  will  it  not  bathe 
in  a  sea  of  happiness  ?  In  common  affairs,  the  understanding  enjoys  happiness  when 
any  thing  pleasant  is  presented  to  the  sight ;  from  hence  we  infer,  that  supreme  hap- 
piness must  arise  from  a  view  of  that  which  is  supremely  lovely.  The  exciting  cause 
to  love  is  always  spirit— spirit  is  of  itself  lovely  :  this  sentence  the  vedu  perpetually 
repeats  when  it  proposes  to  fix  the  thoughts  on  spirit.  The  happiness  arising  from 
the  sight  of  the  beloved  object,  spirit,  and  which  can  be  represented  by  no  similitude, 
is  enjoyed  by  the  wise  [who  are]  emancipated,  even  in  a  bodily  state.  The  happiness 
enjoyed  by  spirit  which  dwells  within,  is  genuine :  this  is  not  controverted  by  the 
yogee;  but  miserable  men,  unconscious  of  this,  and  anxious  after  outward  happiness, 
are  deceived.  Secular  persons  desire  happiness,  but,  like  d  householder  who  seeks 
pleasure  by  looking  through  the  windows,  instead  of  looking  for  it  within,  they  seek 
it  by  looking  through  the  senses.  Cursed  be  those  pleasures  which  arise  from  the 
senses,  and  when  changed  give  pain,  for  they  are  obtained  from  patin,  are  made  up  of 
misery,  and  obstruct  the  pleasures  of  spirit— End  of  the  sevenih  section. 

Section  6. — The  discriminating  characters  of  spirit,  mentioned  in  the  v^dii  and 
smritees,  that  it  is  eternal,  intelligent,  and  happy,  have  now  been  described.  Matter 
'  is  possessed  of  three  contrary  qualities,  [it  is  temporary,  destitute  of  life,  and  is  [or 
tends  to]  raiserj.]  Discrimination  discovers  the  excellencies  of  the  one,  and  the 
evil  qualities  of  the  other,  and  destroys  the  latter.  Those  opposite  natures,  which 
arise  out  of  the  absence  of  qualities  in  ^'pirit,  and  their  presence  in  matter,  we  will 
discuss,  by  many  proofs,  though  in  a  brief  manner,  in  the  sequel.     The  operations 

of  the  ondentandingp,  and  the  images  of  pleasure,  paioi  &c.  are  both  in  the  same 
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place,  the  understanding^.  Mahftt  [intellect],  and  all  created  things,  are  inanimate, 
and  their  producing  cause  is  also  inanimate,  for  the  [instrumental]  cause  and  theet 
feet  are  alwajs  seen  to  be  of  the  same  nature.        Therefore  spirit  is  proved  to  be 
mere  gnana  [light,  or  knowledge],  and  all  other  things,  as  well  as  all  the  qualities 
of  things,  are  the  mere  transmutations  of  matter.  The  wise  consider  spirit  as  void 
of  qualities,  and  immutable.  Gnana  [spirit]  is  spoken  of  as  immutable  when  [in  the 
bodj]  it  is  firm  as  the  peak  of  a  mountain.        As  bj  contact  with  an  unguent,  the 
thing  touched  is  tinctured  with  its  qualities,  so  desire  is  produced  in  the  understand- 
ing by  its  connection  with  the  objects  of  sense*  The  union  [stimbondee]  which 
takes  place  in  the  act  of  anointing  [smearing  or  painting]  a  thing,  is  called  sango  [as- 
sociation], and  aiynnn  [paint]  :  therefore  the  great  sages,  using  the  comparisons  of 
the  ether  and  the  lotus,  untouched  by  earth  and  water,  have  declared,  that  spirit  is 
not  tangible,  is  anassociated,  and  unaffected.      In  spirit,  the  sea  of  boundless  pow- 
er, the  three  goonus  are  driven  about,  for  the  purposes  of  creation,  like  bubbles  ia 
the  ocean,  and  become  the  universe.         The  vital  spirit,  through  its  vicinity  to  the 
world,  as 'sovereign,  influences  inanimate  things,  as  the  load-stone  the  needle.     Ina- 
nimate  things  are  excited  to  action,  like  servants,  to  hold  forth  spirit  as  the  maker, 
the  nourisher,  and  the  destroyer  of  all.    The  bodily  organs  naturally  collect  all  ar- 
ticles of  enjoyment  for  the  sovereign  [spirit],  and  deliver  them  to  the  chief  minister, 
the  understanding.  The  understanding,  charged  with  all  these  articles  of  enjoyment, 
presents  them  to  spirit ;  the  spirit,  as  lord  of  all,  enjoys  them,  like  a  king,  by  mere- 
ly looking  on  them.  The  body  is  the  lord  of  wealth,  the  organs  of  sense  are  the  lords 
of  the  body,  the  understanding  is  the  lord  of  the  organs,  and  the  spirit  the  lord  of 
the  understanding.       The  immutable  one  has  no  lord  (o  whom  he  owes  obedience. 
Therefore  this  is  the  limit  of  our  conceptions  of  God — he  is  the  light  of  all^  the  lord 
of  all.       The  glory  [happiness]  of  others  [the  creatures],  obtained  with  much  pain^ 
is  transitory ;   that  of  passive  spirit  is  without  beginning  and  without  alloy.     Spirit 
is  power,  and  hence,  by  illusion,  and  by  its  dancing  near  the  great  mass  of  inanimate 
matter,  it  receives  birth  and  absorption  with  the  utmost  ease.      The  jogee,  viewing 
the  glory  of  spirit,  which  is  beyond  all  comparison,  and  free  from  alloy,  values  the 
glory  of  [the  god]  Brumha  no  higher  than  a  blade  of  grass.      The  atma  [enjoyer]  of 
outward  things  is  the  body ;  the  organs  are  the  atma  [enjoyer]  of  the  body ;  the 
atma  of  every  thing;  even  of  the  organs^  is  the  understanding ;  and  the  atma  of  the 
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understandiag  is  space-like  spirit.  This  space-like  spirit  is  called  Par&ni*atma  [the 
most  excellent  spirit]  because  beyond  it  there  is  no  spirit.  Spirit  is  called  the  ani« 
mal  sool,  when  it  i3  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  smritees,  spirit,  as  distinct  from  these  operations,  is  called  Parfim-atma,  the 
Great  Spirit.  Whatever  it  be  that  pervades  anj  thing,  that  is  its  Brfimhii;  there* 
fore  the  creator  of  every  being  down  to  inanimate  matter,  is  its  Bramha.  Theists, 
i.e.  the  sankhyns,  affirm,  that  gnann  is  God;  others  believe  that  the  Great  Spirit  is 
God,  but  nobody  affirms  that  inanimate  matter  is  God.  The  ever*living,  who  is  the 
supreme,  and  who  pervades  all  things,  is  BrBmhu;  for  no  cause  is  known  from  which 
it  can  be  ascertained  that  he  has  any  superior  or  pervader.  He,  undivided  and  uni- 
form, is  the  total  of  innumerable  spirits,  and  is  called  chit-gbunu  [the  total  of  sensa- 
tion]; vignand-gbunn  [the  total  of  wisdom]  atrnfi-ghdnu  [the  total  of  spirit].  P&rum- 
atma  does  not  depend  on  another  for  manifestation,  he  is  known  only  to  himself; 
therefore  he  is  called  his  own  manifester :  every  thing  else  is  destitute  of  this  pro- 
perty. Enjoyment  [bhogn]  does  not  belong  to  the  immutable  spirit,  but  to  the  un- 
derstanding. The  pleasures  of  spirit  arise  from  the  images  of  things  reflected  by 
the  operations  of  the  understanding:  spirit  therefore  tastes  pleasure  in  a  secondary 
manner.  Spirit,  without  assistance,  sees  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  and  is 
therefore  called  the  testifier  for  the  understanding ;  and  because  it  sees  in  itself  eve« 
ry  thing  free  from  change,  it  is  called  the  universal  testifier.  The  manifestations  im- 
parted by  spirit  are  temporary,  for  it  retains  the  images  of  things  only  for  a  time.  We 
mention  spirit  in  the  character  of  a  testifier  merely  to  shew,  that  it  is  distinct  from  in- 
animate matter.  Spirit  [poorooshn]  is  incapable  of  being  described,  for  it  is  atomic, 
and  subtile ;  and  in  the  absence  of  visible  objects,  is  unknown ;  Rahoo  is  invisible,  but, 
when  he  approaches  to  seize  the  moon,  he  then  becomes  visible.  As  a  face  is  seen  in 
a  glass,  so  spirit  is  seen  in  the  operations  of  the  understanding.  When  the  universe 
falls  upon  [as  a  shadow  falls  upon  a  wall]  spirit,  it  becomes  visible.  Spirit,  though 
the  receptacle  of  every  thing,  is  said  to  be  emp^y,  like  space.  The  understanding 
charges  all  the  faults  o(  the  objects  of  sense  on  spirit,  the  perceiver,  but  falsely,  for  it 
is  free  from  impurity,  as  the  mirror  or  the  pure  ether.  The  understanding  first  accuses 
spirit  of  error,  and  then  grieves  it.  In  short,  the  impurity  which  adheres  to  visi- 
ble objects  is  not  in  spirit,  for  spirit  is  pure,  clear  and  faultless.  Amongst  things  of  the 
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same  kind,  there  is  nothing  by  which  thej  can  be  separately  distingaished;  so  sptrity 
on  account  of  its  uniformity,  is  called,  The  unchangeable.  As  the  sovereign  of  the 
body  [d6hn],  it  is  called  d6hee ;  as  it  enlightens  the  poorei  [the  body],  it  is  called  the 
poomus,  male;  as  it  is  alone,  it  is  called  adwitaSyn,  [without  a  second],  and  as  it  is 
the  only  [one],  k^vcilo.  Nothing  can  conceal  spirit,  therefore  it  is  called  anavrito 
[the  uncovered].  As  the  supreme,  it  is  called  atma*  It  knows  bodies  [kshetrd] 
therefore  it  is  called  ksh^trugna,  or  that  which  knows  the  body.  It  is  called  hung- 
8U  [a  duck],  because  it  feeds  upon  the  miserable  fishes  which  play  in  the  lake  of  the 
heart  about  the  petal«formed  nymphaea  of  the  understanding.  By  the  letter  T  breath 
goes  forth,  and  by  the  letter  ^  it  enters  again  :  on  account  of  this  ingress  and  egress 
of  the  animal  soul,  spirit  is  called  ^^  [a  duck].  In  the  mountain  of  the  body  is  the 
cave  of  the  heart :  in  this  cave  [gooha]  spirit  is  perceived  as  it  were  sleeping  with 
his  consort  the  understanding;  and  hence  he  is  called  goohashnya,  [he  who  sleeps 
in  a  cave].  Spirit  is  called  mayin :  for  by  its  proximity  to  the  three-goonu-formed 
maya  [that  which  imposes  on  the  senses]  it  assumes  a  delusive  appearance.  The 
eleven  faculties  [of  mind  and  body]  and  the  five  [primary]  elements  of  matter,  are 
the  sixteen  divisions  of  spirit ;  yet  in  reality  it  has  no  divisions,  and  is  called  nishkdla 
[he  who  has  no  parts].  The  pronoun  1  is  expressive  of  sovereignty  :  spirit  is  the  un« 
assisted  testifier  of  the  understanding ;  therefore  the  wise  express  spirit  by  the  sign 
I.  Speaking  generally,  spirit,  like  a  king,  is  the  lord  of  all,  the  all-wise,  the  gover- 
nor of  all,  the  only  one,  the  first  male  :  strictly  speaking,  however,  spirit  is  indivisi- 
ble. That  which  is  said  in  the  elementary  aphorisms  relative  to  the  unity  of  spirit, - 
refers  to  its  genus ;  and  indeed,  at  the  dissolution  of  all  things,  there  is  a  most  evident 
demonstration  that  spirit  is  indivisible.  Spirit,  on  account  of  its  unassociatiog  pro- 
perties, is  considered  as  always  perfect,  and  as  unchangeable  intellect ;  being  vital, 
it  is  always  free ;  and  being  destitute  of  8on*ow,  it  is  called  pooroosho  [light].  Let 
the  wise, by  these  and  other  ways  pointed  out  by  teachers,  books,  their  own  experi- 
ence, and  the  different  properties  of  spirit  and  matter,  distinguish  between  spirit  and 
that  which  is  not  spirit.  The  distinction  between  spirit  and  matter,  so  largely  insist- 
ed on  in  the  preceding  remarks,  when  reflected  on  by  yogees,  produces  liberation.— 
End  of  the  eighth  section. 

Section  9.— Having  thus,  by  clear  reasoning,  defined  discrimination,  for  its  further 
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manifestation,  I  now  briefly  relate  the  method  of  celebrating  raja-yogu.«      He  who 
18  not  able  to  perform  the  rajS-yogii,  may  attend  to  that  called  hfit'hft-yoga.t  Accord- 
ing to  the  Yogci-7ashisht'ha-Ramayunfi,  the  account  of  this  ceremony  was  communi- 
cated by  Bhoosoondaf  to  the  sage  Vushisht'ha.  In  the  celebration  of  the  rajS-yogS, 
the  exercise  of  the  understanding  is  required.       In  the  hot'hK-yoga,  the  suppression 
and  expression  of  the  breath,  and  a  peculiar  posture  in  sitting,  are  the  two  principal 
things  required ;  other  things  are  to  be  attended  to  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
yogee.  The  v6dn  and  the  smritees  have  recorded  endless  errors  in  the  objects  of  the 
senses :  the  yogSe,  to  procure  an  unwavering  mind,  must  fix  his  attention  on  these 
errors.    In  the  heart  in  which  the  seeds  of  desire  have  grown  up  into  a  wilderness^ 
a  crop  of  knowledge  and  religious  merit  can  never  grow ;  but  in  the  heart  in  which 
the  weeds  of  desire  have  been  consumed  by  the  fire  of  the  knowledge  of  error  [in 
the  objects  of  the  senses],  and  which  [field]  has  been  ploughed  by  the  instructions  of 
a  religious  guide  and  of  books,  a  good  crop  soon  comes  to  perfection.  A  wise  man  sees 
so  many  fidse  things  in  those  which  are  called  true,  so  many  disgusting  things  in  those 
which  are  called  pleasant ;  and  so  much  misery  in  what  is  called  happiness,  that  he 
turns  away  with  disgust.        Even  the  residence  of  [the  god]  Brttmha,  is  hell,  for  it 
is  full  of  the  impurity  of  death ;  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  those  who  are 
more  glorious  than  yourself,  are  miserable  in  consequence  of  their  subjection  to  the 
three  goonus :  and  being  constantly  terrified  with  the  fear  of  transmigration,  even  they 
seek  for  liberation.  This  then  is  evident,  that  all  worlds  are  full  of  misery.    ^^  May 
this  be  mine;"  ^*  May  I  not  be  this :"  the  mind,  constantly  subject  to  such  wishes,  is 
always  in  misery :  this  the  heart  well  knows.    Profound  sleep  [perfect  insensibility] 
is  alone  [a  state  of]  happiness.     Knowledge  of  the  objects  of  the  senses,  is  misery. 
This  is  an  abstract  view  of  pleasure  and  pain ;  there  is  no  need  of  further  enlarge- 
ment. In  this  manner,  a  wise  man,  desirous  of  that  which  is  truly  substantial,  having 
tried  the  objects  of  sense,  those  airy  nothings,  rejects  them  all,  as  a  person  casts  away 
the  serpent,  which  in  inikncy  appeared  to  be  a  charming  object.     In  order  to  dimi- 
nish the  endless  errors  connected  with  [a  view  od  the  objects  of  sense,  the  wise  will 
apply  discriminating  knowledge  to  that  which  is  mbre  appearance,  and  meditate  per- 
petually on  perfect  spirit.  A  religious  guide  can  never  say  respecting  spirit,  ^^  This 

*  The  ezcclleot  or  kiogly  yogft.  f  Tbe  eooraioo  jogft.  t  This  Mge  is  said  to  hSTO  been  the 

oftprios  of  the  {ook  which  carrici  Brttnba,  by  the  crow  on  which  Y&mfi  rides. 
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18  spirit ;"  but  to  the  jogle  spirit  manifests  itself,  when,  with  an  unwavering  mind, 
he  thus  meditates,  ^*  1  am  that  which  manifests  the  operations  of  the  understanding, 
1  am  the  eye-witness  of  the  understanding,  1  am  different  from  the  understanding,  I 
am  the  all-pervading,  I  am  the  unchangeable,  1  am  the  ever-living."     The  opera- 
tions of  the  understanding  resemble  a  jar,  and  spirit  the  vacuum  in  the  jar ;  they  are 
[in  their  union j  subtile  and  destructible.  '  In  reality,  spirit  is  that  which  manifests 
the  operations  of  the  understanding;  it  is  unchangeable,  unassociated,  and  undecay 
able.      All  within  the  mind  is  called  the  operations  of  the  understanding.      Spirit 
is  distinct  from  these  miseries  [these  operations],  yet  sees  them  without  a  medium. 
[Addressing  himself  to  a  Bouddha,  he  says]  In  attributing  the  manifestation  of  an 
operation  of  the  understanding  to  an  operation,  and  in  maintaining  the  continual 
operation  of  effects,  you  assert  more  than  is  true,  and  therefore  the  above-menti- 
oned idea  [that  spirit  without  a  medium  sees  the  operations  of  the  understanding] 
is  established.    Filled  with  joy,  grief,  fear,  anger,  desire,  infiituation,  inebriation, 
envy,  self-importance,  covetousness,  sleep,  indolence,  lust,  and  other  marks  both  of 
religion  and  irreligion  :  in  short,  full  of  joy  or  misery,  the  understanding  exhibits 
itself  as  spirit  [when  a  person  says,  /  am  sick,  /  am  happy,  &c.]     I  [spirit]  am  all- 
pervading,  pacific,  the  total  of  pure  spirit,  pure,  the  inconceivable,  simple  life,  pure 
vacuum,  undecayable,  unmixed,  boundless,  without  qualities,  untroubled,  unchange- 
able, the  mirror  in  which  all  is  seen,  and,  through  my  union  to  all  souls,  the  display- 
cr  of  all  things.       Not  being  different  in  nature,  1  am  every  living  creature,  from 
Brumha,  Yishnoo,  Mtlh^shwara,  down  to  inanimate  matter.    1  and  all  other  living 
creatures  are  one  [in  essence]  like  the  vacuum,  we  are  life;  therefore  we  are  taught 
in  the  v^do  to  meditate  on  spirit  as  one,  and  as  expressed  by  the  particle  I.    See- 
ing this,  theyogS  worships  [presents  his  food,  &c.  to]  all  living  creatures.        The 
v6dn  says,  that  in  this  manner  the  sankhyfi  yogSs  worship  spirit  or  [self].  He  who 
worships  spirit  [selil  viewing  himself  equally  in  all  beings,  and  all  equally  in  himself, 
ascends  to  his  own  heaven.  Manoo  calls  the  worship  of  [self]  spirit,  the  method  of 
obtaining  divine  knowledge.  In  this  manner,  let  a  person  collect  around  him  living 
animals,  assure  them  of  safety,  aM  honour  them  with  his  own  food,  and  thus  think 
on  spirit.*  The  yogee,  who  views  all  on  an  equality  with  himself,  desires  not  the  plea- 
sures enjoyed  by  Bramha,  Yishnoo,  ShivS,  &c.  Therefore  let  the  yogee  meditate  on 

*  Agreeably  to  thii  doctrine,  some  meodicaots  may  be  seen  makiDg  a  compaoloo  of  a  dog;. 
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equality.  How  can  desire  exist  in  the  mind  of  bim  who,  in  production  and  dissoluti- 
on, in  all  states  and  timesi  sees  every  thing  the  same.  Vishnoo  and  the  other  prin* 
cipal  deities  who  possess  great  glory,  do  not  enjoy  more  than  1  [the  yogSS]  do;  there- 
fore that  glory  which  is  admu-ed  by  those  who  cannot  discriminate,  is  false.  When  a 
person  sees  another  in  qualities  and  actions  greater  than  himself,  he  labours  to  become 
his  equal;  but  I  see  no  one  greater  than  myself;  nor  do  I  consider  myself  as  less  than 
others,  that  I  should,  through  fear  of  being  beaten,  worship  the  gods  in  order  to  con- 
quer these  giants.  From  Br&mha  even  to  the  people  in  hell,  the  yogee  loves  all  as  him- 
self,  even  as  parents  love  their  children.  The  v^da  says,  that  from  men's  [false]  con- 
ceptions of  the  undivided  one,  viz.  that  sucha  one  is  sovereign,  that  these  are  subjects, 
that  this  is  best,  that  this  is  the  worst,  the  fear  of  death  arises.  The  various  shades  of 
existence,  as  governor,  subject,  &c.  appear  in  the  one  vacuum*formed  spirit  as  non- 
entities, or  like  shadows  on  a  chrystal  pillar.  In  the  operations  of  the  understanding, 
the  one  spirit  appears  multiform,  as  a  juggler  who  personifies  a  number  of  animals 
by  clothing  himself  with  their  skins.  Maya  [illusion],  in  various  forms,  embracing 
formless  spirit,  dances,  and  thus  brings  the  understanding  into  a  state  of  in&tuation. 
The  idea  of  a  plurality  of  spirits  arises  from  variety  in  the  operations  of  the  under- 
standing: this  may  be  illustrated  by  the  appearance  of  many  suns  in  different  pans  of 
water, and  many  skies  as  seen  through  different  apertures  in  ajar,  &c.  *' Therefore, 
attend !  I  am  pure,  wise,  free,  all-pervading,  undecayable  :**  the  wise,  thus  judging, 
treat  as  false  the  distinctions  of  I  and  thou,  friend  and  enemy»  &c.  From  Brumha, 
Eesha,  Huree,  and  Indrfi,  down  to  the  minutest  living  creature,  the  distinctions  of 
good,  middling,  evil,  arising  from  illusion,  are  false.  When  we  speak  of  spirit  as 
connected  with  the  illusion  arising  out  of  the  three  goonns,  we  apply  to  it  these  com- 
parisons, good,  middling  and  evil.  lie,  to  whom  I  am  is  applied,  is  spirit,  im- 
perishable, ever-living;  the  same  in  the  body  as  in  other  places;  with  this  single 
difference,  that  he  is  perceived  within,  but  not  without.  Thus  the  personality  of 
creatures,  bound  in  delusion  or  free,  arises  from  different  states  of  life,  as  governor 
and  subject,  but  not  from  spirit.  There  is  no  distinction  between  governor  and  go- 
verned ;  therefore  there  is  nothing  greater  than  myself  that  should  urge  me  to  seek 
worldly  eminence.  Profound  repose  [death]  is  my  beloved  wife,  for  she  destroys  all 
my  misery ;  but  the  wife  of  the  ignorant,  that  is,  the  understanding,  is  unbeloved  and 
unchaste.  If  the  reflection  of  the  operations  of  the  understanding  falls  on  me  as  on  a 
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inirrori  the  feult,  though  to  be  disapproved ,  is  not  mine.      But  from  its  nature  and 
from  experience  we  are  taught  to  reject  it,  for  a  person  cannot  look  with  pleasure  on 
the  deformity  of  another.  This  chaste  one  [the  understanding]  having  cast  her  own 
faults  on  her  husband,  afterwards  repents.     An  obedient  wife,  seeing  her  husband 
fiiultless,  becomes  so  herself.   Notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  created  forms,  I  am 
always  the  same,  whether  1  enjoy  or  not  my  appointed  spouse  who  seeks  not  ano- 
ther.        Whether  clothed  or  unclothed,  since  1  resemble  the  purity  of  a  mirror,  of 
ether,  and  of  simple  knowledge,  I  [spirit]  am  the  same.        The  errors  of  the  under- 
standing, seen  in  visible  things,  are  no  more  in  the  discoverer  and  lord,  than  the  fiiults 
of  things  made  visible  are  in  the  sun.      The  understanding  is  subject  to  misery,  but 
when  it  meditates  on  one  [spirit],  it  becomes  released  from  the  bonds  of  misery ;  but 
neither  confinement  nor  liberation  belongs  to  me  [spirit].  When  the  miseries  of  the 
understanding  are  reflected  on  the  immutable  and  unassociated  spirit,  it  is  conceived 
that  the  spirit  is  in  chains,  and  subject  to  sensations ;  but  this  appears  to  be  false  as 
soon  as  the  mirror,  spirit,  is  inspected.  The  testifier  [spirit]  is  not  subject  to  the  three 
states,  wakefulness,  repose,  and  profound  sleep.   I  the  sun-like spirit,  am  perfect;  I 
neither  rise  nor  set.         As  the  face  in  a  glasx,  so  the  universe,  through  the  under- 
standing, is  realized  in  me  as  a  reality.        But  in  time  of  profound  sleep,  though  I 
am  all-pervading,  [because  the  understanding  withholds  its  operations]  ]  am  seen 
neither  within  nor  without.       [Speaking  popularly]  that  [universe]  which  appears 
in  me,  or  in  another  [individuated  spirit],  or  in  simple  intellect,  or  in  the  all-pervad« 
in^,  is  merely  a  shadow  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  understanding.     I  am 
only  the  mirror  holding  a  reflected  ima^e  :  the  universe  in  me  resembles  the  appear- 
ance of  silver  on  the  shell  of  a  snail,  or  that  of  water  in  a  fog,  or  that  of  a  city  in 
the  air;  yet  thi^  implies  no  fault  jn  me.    The  universe  was  not  in  me  in  time  past, 
nor  is  it  now,  nor  will  it  ever  be :  1  am  eternal.  Whether  it  be  in  other  things 

or  ni>t,  [as  in  the  understanding;^  &c.]  is  a  nvritter  which  does  not  concern  me.  All 
is  III  nie  as  in  space  ;  and  I,  like  Ap^ice,  am  every  where.  There  is  nothing  in  me^ 
nor  am  I  every  where;  for  as  nothing  aJheres  to  space,  neither  does  any  thing  ad- 
here to  me.  The  ^reat  saije^*  c»ll  the  universe  wisdom  itself,  for  matter  and  spirit, 
as  milk  and  water,  are  inseparable.  The  universe  is  mine,  because  the  pleasures^  &c* 
of  the  body  belong  to  me ;  yet  as  they  are  mine,  so  they  belong  to  others.        Bat 
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that  it  19,  indeed,  mine,  is  the  mistake  of  the  understanding.  In  &€t,  no  one  possess^ 
ea  anj  thing ;  the  world  resembles  a  lodging  house :  there  is  no  union  betwixt  it  and 
the  occupier.  There  is  one  spirit,  ever*)iving,  pure,  space-like,  unmixed,  more  sub* 
tile  than  the  smallest  atom;  in  h^ni  there  is  neither  universe, nor  worldly  operation* 
Visible  objects,  of  which  the  understanding  is  full,  appear,  one  after  another,  as  re« 
fleeted  images  in  the  vast  mirror  of  universal  spirit.  As  vacuum  is  everj  where^ 
evident  in  soo^e  places  and  exceedinicK  confined  in  others,  so  is  it  with  spirit,  whe« 
ther  clothed  with  the  understanding,  or  confined  hy  gross  matter.  The  universe  is 
full  of  space-li|ce  spirit;  hence,  wherever  the  understanding  wanders,  its  operations 
become  visible,  as  jars  in  the  [light  of  the]  sun.  My  birth,  and  all  its  consequencest 
are  as  fiilse  as  the  visions  of  religion  and  irreligion,  birth  and 'death,  pleasure  and 
pain,  &c  appear  when  a  person  awakes.  The  idea  of  the  production  or  destruc- 
tion of  spirit  arises  from  the  union  or  disunion  of  spirit  with  the  operations  of  the 
understanding;  in  the  same  manner,  we  speak  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  moon 
when  visible  or  when  invisible.  As  the  clouds,  whether  they  conceal  the  sun  or  not, 
do  not  approach  that  luminary,  so  do  1  [Hpirit]  see  the  evil- dream-like  train  of  exist* 
ence,  birth,  death,  and  the  momentary  operations  of  the  understanding,  without  being 
affected  by  them.  The  sage  with  his  mind  exclusively  fixed  on  spirit,  thus  medi- 
tates, and  obtains  the  vision  of  spirit,  as  of  a  stupendous  mountain.  If  the  mind  re- 
linquish for  an  instant  that  which  is  essentially  pure  and  placid,  the  remains  of  the 
habits  wrou«^ht  by  sensible  objects  will  again  secularize  the  organs.  A  wise  man 
should  therefore  destroy  [suppress]  with  the  weapons  of  discrimination  those  perpe- 
tually-rising enemies,  [the  organs],  as  Indru  did  the  mountains. — End  of  the  ninlh 
section. 

Seciian  10. — I  shall  now  clearly  point  out  the  properties  of  the  man  who  obtains 
liberation  in  this  lite,  and  who  constantly  meditates  on  spirit.  The  selt-conceited  but 
ignorant  may  have  heard  something  of  spirit,  and  may  have  reflected  upon  it;  but, 
in  consequence  of  ignorance,  they  misunderstand  what  they  have  heard  and  reflected 
uj^on,  and  hence  choose  an  ignorant  teacher.  The  Yoga-bhai^hyn  says,  that  neither 
greatness  nor  the  knowledge  of  futurity,  &c.  are  essential  signs  of  knowledge^  but 
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that  renouncing  these  a  person  may  obtain  liberation  [koivolju].         That  which  is 
written  in  the  v^do  and  smritees  respecting  the  marks  of  the  wise,  and  of  emancipa- 
tinff  wisdom,  I  have  extracted,  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  jog5.     To  a  y ogS5,  in 
whose  mind  all  things  are  identified  as  spirit,  what  is  infatuation  ?— what  is  grief?  He 
sees  all  things  as  one.         He  is  a  wise  man  who  is  destitute  of  affections,  who  nei- 
ther rejoices  in  good,  nor  is  offended  with  evil.   As  the  wind  forces  iU  passage  eve- 
ry where,  without  leaving  a  vacuum  in  its  progress,  so  the  wise  man  never  forgets 
what  he  has  learned  of  spirit.  He  is  liberated  in  this  life  who  is  never  elevated  nor 
depressed,  whose  face  shines  both  in  pleasure  and  pain,  and  who  is  alvniys  the  same. 
He  is  free  even  in  this  life,  who  is  awake  [to  his  spiritual  nature]  though  asleep  fin 
reference  to  sensible  objects] ;  who  is  not  awake  [to  sensible  objects]  and  the  ope- 
rations of  whose  understanding  are  not  connected  with  the  passions.    He  who  acta 
as  though  he  were  subject  to  desire,  hatred,  fear,  &c.  but  like  the  ether  is  pure  with- 
in, obtains  liberation  while  in  the  body ;  so  does  the  person  who  is  free  from  pride, 
whether  he  be  employed  [  in  secular  affairs]  or  not,  for  he  preserves  his  mind  unsul- 
lied.        If  it  could  happen,  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  should  become  cold,  that  the 
beams  of  the  moon  should  impart  heat,  and  that  flame  should  be  made  to  descend, 
still  an  ignorant  man  [ignorant  of  spirit]  can  never  obtain  liberation.   Even  the  pow- 
er of  spirit  shining  in  all  the  wonderful  forms  [of  nature]  cannot  excite  the  wonder 
of  the  perfect  yogee.    A  woman  whose  affections  are  placed  on  a  gallant,  though  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  business  of  her  house,  still  continues  to  dwell  on  the  pleasures 
derived^from  her  criminal  amours;  so  a  wise  man,-  having  found  the  excellent  and 
pure  Brnmha,  delights  in  him,  even  though  engaged  in  other  things.  The  yogee  who, 
however  clothed,  however  fed,  and  wherever  placed,  is  always  the  same,  who  is  en- 
tire spirit,  and  is  always  looking  inwards,  who  is  happy,  profound,  benign,  who  enjoys 
happiness  undisturbed  as  a  lake  in  a  mountain,  who  though  he  may  have  cause  for 
the  highest  joy,  remains  unaffected,  and  [is  pleased  with  himself,  or]  enjoys  spirit  in 
spirit,  who  rejects  all  his  works,  is  always  cheerful  and  free  from  pain,  and  who  is  not 
absorbed  either  in  works  of  merit  or  demerit ;   nor  in  any  thing  besides — this  man 
resembles  a  king.  He  who  in  the  body  has  obtained  emancipation  is  of  no  cast,  of  no 
sect,  of  no  order,  attends  to  no  duties,  adheres  to  no  shastrns,  to  no  formulas,  to  no 
works  of  merit ;  he  leaves  the  net  of  secular  affairs  as  the  lion  his  toils ;  he  is  beyond 
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the  reach  of  speech ;   he  remains  at  a  distance  from  all  secular  concerns ;  he  has  re- 
nounced the  love  and  the  knowledge  of  sensible  objects ;  he  is  glorious  as  the  autum* 
nalsky ;  he  flatters  none ;  he  honours  none ;  he  is  not  worshipped;  he  worships  not. 
Whether  he  practise  the  ceremonies,  and  follow  the  customs  [of  his  country]  or  not, 
this  is  his  character.  These  are  the  true  characteristics  of  him  who  is  distinguished 
by  no  outward  characters,  and  who  has  ceabed  from  the  ancient  error,  the  world ;  and 
in  whom  desire,  anger,  sadness,  in&tuation,  covetousness,  &c.  diminish  every  day. 
He  who  has  found  rest  in  the  fourth  state  [spirit],  having  crossed  the  ^ea  of  this 
world,  has  no  occasion  for  the  delusions  promised  in  the  v6da  and  smritees  upon  the 
performance  of  works  of  merit.    Whether  he  die  at  a  holy  place,  or  in  the  house  of 
a  chondala,  he  was  delivered  from  impurity  the  very  hour  he  obtained  divine  know- 
ledge.       Emancipation  is  not  in  the  air,  is  not  in  the  world  of  the  hydras,  nor  on 
earth;  the  extinction  of  every  desire,  is  emancipation.    When  the  yogSe  renounces 
the  body,  he  renounces  embodied  emancipation,  and'enters  into  unembodied  liberty^ 
and  remains  like  the  unruffled  wind,  or  the  mirror  when  it  receives  not  the  images  of 
mountains,  &c.  but  is  a  simple  mirror,  bearing  its  own  form.    When  spirit  does  not 
look  upon  [is  not  united  to]  those  visible  objects  which  are  connected  with  mine  and 
thine,  it  [like  the  mirror]  remains  alone.   If  it  is  allowed  that  spirit  is  clothed,  still  it 
is  everlasting,  undecayable,  good,  without  beginning,  without  continuance,  without 
support,  immutable,  without  disease,  without  vacuum,  without  form,  not  an  object 
of  sight,  not  sight,  something  undescribable  and  unknown.*         These  are  the  divi- 
sions of  the  account  of  liberation  in  a  bodily  state,  by  Yignana-bhikshooko.-^TTlfM 
ends  ihe  SankhyH^SarH. 

•  Protasons  Mid, «« Tonchiog  the  deify,  we  have  nothing  at  all  (o  Baj)  eilher  ttiat  it  ib,  or  that  it  is  not." 

S  8  2 
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SECTION  xvn. 
Of  the  Vidantu  DarsMna. 

This  system  of  philosophy  is  attributed  to  V^da-Vyasa,  who  is  said  to  have  de- 
rived  it  from  the  discourse  addressed  by  Krishnn  to  Urjoonu  found  in  the  Bhogovot- 
Geeta,  a  part  of  the  Bheeshmn  cbapter  of  the  Mohabharoto.  The  sentences  form- 
ing; the  Yedanlu-sootros  ih-e  comprized  in  five  hundred  and  ninety-eight  verses, 
which  are  divided  into  four  parts;  in  the  first,'the  author  contends,  that  the  whole 
contents  of  the  vedu  refer  to  the  divine  nature;   in  the  second  part,  he  confutes'the 

opinions  of  other  sects  ;  the  third  part  is  a  discourse  on  devotion,  and  in  the  fourth 

« 

he  enlarges  upon  the  cloctrine  of  the  divine  nature.  The  system  taught  by  this 
sect  will  be  found  in  the  succeeding  translation  of  the  Vedantfi-sarfi.  The  dandeSs 
and  respectable  snnyasees,  and  a  few  individuals  in  a  secular  state,  profess  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  philosophy ;  of  the  learned  men  residing  at  Benares  tnany  are  said  to 
be  vSdantees. 


SECTION  XVIII. 

Treatises  still  extant  belonging  to  this  school  ofphilosophjf. 

V^dantu-sS&tru,  the  sentences  of  Vedfi-vyasfi. 
y6&i(tlta-sciotrri-mookta-valee,  an  abridgement  of  the  s58ti*&s. 

Vyasn-sootra-vrittee,  the  meaninsr  of  tlie  sentences  of  VyasiS. 
y^dantn-soStra-teeka,  a'comment,  by  Bhnva-devn. 
Vedanta-sootra-vyakhya,  another  comment,  by  Brfimhu-vidya-bhnrtino. 
Shareerokti-sootrn-sarart'ha-chdndrika,  a  comment  on  an  abridgment  of  the  V^danti 
Shar^ruku-bhashyu,  a  comment,  by  Shankuro-acharyu. 
Shareernkd-bhashyu-vivurunu,  an  account  of  the  last  work. 
Sunksh^pd-shareernku-bhashya,  the  essence  of  the  Shareernkn-bhashyn. 
Shareernkii-nibunda,  an  explanation  of  a  comment  on  the  Shareeruku-sootros. 
SharSruku*bhashya-vyakhya,  a  comment. 

id-sootru.vrittee^  an  jBxplanation  of  the  V^danCfi  sSotras. 
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V^dan(a-Bramha-80otra-bhafthja,  a  commeat  on  the  Brumha-sSotras. 
A  comment  on  ditto. 

Udwoita-siddha,  on  the  unity  of  Grod» 
Cdwoitamrita,  a  similar  work. 
(Jdwoitn-ratno-iakshona,  ditto. 
Udwoita-makarondo,  ditto. 

Udwoita-deepika,  ditto. 

\> 

Udwoita-koustoobha,  ditto. 

(Jdwoita-siddhee-Tjakhja,  ditto. 

UdwoitS-chondrika,  ditto. 

UdfToita-viv^kri,  ditto. 

Yedantu-sarii-moolo,  the  essence  of  the  V^dantn-sara. 

A  comment,  on  ditto.    Another. 

Pdnchodoshse-v&tiekdy  a  work  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Y^danto. 

Bhamatec-kiilpa-taroo-snteeka,  explanation  of  a  oomment. 

Praty8k8hu-chintaro5nee«sat0eka,  on  separate  souls. 

Nataka-dSpn^a  work  bj  Yidjrarfinjn. 

Shikshja-pnncbfika,  rules  for  a  student. 

Bhoota-ponchuka-meemangsa,  a  work  on  the  five  primary  elements. 

Piinchfi-ko9h8*Tiv£kQ,  on  the  five  receptacles  of  spirit. 

Ckitro-deepa,  on  the  various  appearances  of  spirit  as  united  to  matter. 

Triptee-deepfi,  on  perfect  wisdom. 

Kootnst'ho-deepa,  on  the  unchangeable  BrUmhfi. 

Dhyana-deepu,  on  divine  meditation. 

Yoganandn,  on  yogn,  or  abstraction. 

AtmanSndu,  on  the  joy  connected  with  liberation. 

Briimhanandii,  the  state  of  a  perfect  yogS. 

YidjannndK,  on  divine  wisdoni. 

Yishdyandada,  on  seeing  Bramha  in  every  thing. 

Hastamfilaka-bbashyfi,  verses  on  divine  wisdom^  by  ShQnk&rii'acbaryd. 

Bramhd-  vidja-bhilirnna,  a  work  on  spirit. 

Y^danta-deepfi,  the  light  of  the 
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Oopncleshn-sootra,  instructions  to  the  scholars  of  this  sect. 

Siddhantft-vindoo-sutaekfi,  a  short  answer  to  objections. 

Jeeva-niookteo,  the  emancipation  of  the  soul  while  in  the  body. 

Jeevii-mit'hjanooniano,  the  doctrine  of  separate  spirits  confuted. 

JeSvti-vjapnka-tatlwu^  on  the  all-pervading  spirit. 

Y^dantfi-paribhasha,  a  short  abridgement  of  the  doctrines  of  the  V^dantd. 

Tattwa-chondrika,  the  display  of  true  wisdom. 

Tfittwodyotu,  a  similar  work. 

Tattw&-pradeepika-nayana-modinee>  ditto. 

Tattwanoosandhand-moold-sateeka,  on  the  knowledge  of  Brfimha. 

Tfittwu-pr&deepika,  on  the  knowledge  of  realities. 

Tattwodjota-vivarQna,  a  similar  work. 

Tntiwanoosandhana-moolii-teeka,  a  comment  on  the  text  of  the  Unoosandhanii. 

Tuttwu-viv^ku-moolti-satteckn,  the  text  of  the  Tnttwo^viveko^  with  a  commentary. 

Maddha-mookha-bhungQ-vakhya,  a  work  by  Madhuvu. 

Moishkarmri-siddhee,  against  works  of  merit. 

Vddanla-siddhanto-mooktee-mtinjaree-sQteika,  the  esaence  of  the  V^dantuj .  with  a 

commentary. 
Snyiimbodhn,  spirit  made  known  by  itself, 
y^dantu-siddhantn-mookta-vdlee,  an  abridgement. 

Sanyasee-vangsha-vAlee,  a  genealogy  of  wise  men. 

Ubadhoota-yogee-lnkshanD,  account  of  the  yoga  performed  by  Ubfidhootas. 
(Jdhjatmj-vidyopAd^shd,  a  discourse  on  spirit. 
Paiamamritn^  ditto. 

Priyasoodha,  on  Bramhd,  the  ever-blessed. 
Chitsoodha,  on  Bramha  as  identified  with  wisdom. 
Atmu-bodhd-prakiiranri-bhashja,  a  comment  on  the  AtmD*bodha. 
Siddhantii-vindoo,  a  short  abridgement. 
V^danlii-kulpi-latika,  the  meaning  of  the  V^dantn. 
Swarajyci*siddhee-vyakhya,  on  the  emancipation  of  spirit. 
Vedantn-kalpn-tnroo-teeka,  a  comment  on  the  Kolpo-tdroo. ' 
PritySbhigna-rhidnyu,  on  the  knowledge  of  Bramhfi. 
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Yjakhya-soodha,  an  explanatory  work. 
Yedantu-oogra-bhashja-sotSka,  the  Oogra-bhashjd,  with  a  commentary. 

yiv£k5-8indhoo-gooroo*8faishwa«8DmbadU)  a  diiBCOurse  between  a  teacher  and  his  dis- 
ciple on  discrimination. 
Mokshn-lokshmSvilasa,  on  liberation. 

Moksho-saroddhara-satteeka,  a  comment  on  a  work  on  liberation.     , 
Atmo-prakashfi,  on  spirit. 

Knlpo-tdroo-teeka-pdrimDla,  a  comment  on  the  Knlptt-tnroo. 
Oopdd^sba-suhosree,  a  discourse  in  a  thousand  verses. 
SiddhantD-lesba-SDtteeko,  a  comment  on  the  Siddhanta-l^shu. 
Vedanto-samrajya-siddhee,  on  liberation. 

V^dantu-paribhasha-teeka-vrihnt,  a  large  comment  on  a  v^dantu  work. 
Trishoteo-bhashyo,  by  Shankara«acharya^  a  comment. 
y6danta-8iddhanta-yindoo-8utteeka;  the  Vedauta  siddhantu,  with  a  commentary. 


SECTION  XIX. 

Transhaian  of  the  V6dantu''Sar&.^ 

y^dn^yyasja  obtained,  by  religious  austerities,  the  discourse  which  Kpishnu  held 
withUrjoonn,  and,  for  the  following  reasons,  from  this  discourse  wrote  the  v^dantu: 
To  humble  Kakootst'htl,  a  king  of  the  race  of  the  sun,  who  was  intoxicated  with  an 
idea  of  his  own  wisdom  :  To  point  out,  that  the  knowledge  of  Brnmhd,  is  the  only 
certain  way  of  obtaining  liberation,  instead  of  the  severe  mortifications  of  former 
yoogus,  which  mankind  at  present  are  incapable  of  performing,  and  to  destroy  among 
men  attachment  to  works  of  merit;  since^  so  long  as  the  desire  of  reward  remaineth, 
men  can  never  be  delivered  from  liability  to  future  birth.  Shnnktirfi-acharya  wrote 
a  comment  on  the  v6danta,  and  a  disciple  of  Udwoitan&ndfi-p&ramhfingsfi,  a  sfinyasee, 
composed  from  this  comment  the  Vedantu-Saru. 

*  From  v^dtt,  and  ftntlk,  the  end.— S«rS  meau  esKnce,  and  therefore  the  title  of  this  frork  imports,  tbat  it  ii 
tbe  esBCDce  of  the  f^aiitii  pMlotophy. 
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After  this  introduction,  the  author  proceeds  :  The  meaning  ofv^dantfi  is,  the  last 
part  of  the  vedii;  or  the  gnan&  kaodo,  which  is  also  an  oopfioishfid. 

He  who,  knowing  the  contents  of  the  v^da,  and  of  the  ungas,*  is  free  from  the  de- 
sire of  reward  as  the  fruit  of  his  actions;  from  the  guilt  of  the  murder  of  bramhans, 
cows,  women,  and  children;  from  the  crime  of  adultery;  who  performs  the  dutiesof 
the  shastrii  and  of  his  cast,  cherishing  his  relations,  &c. ;  who  practises  the  ceremo* 
nies  which  follow  the  b>rth  of  a  son,  &c. ;  offers  the  appointed  atonements ;  observes 
fasts ;  lesto  ws  alms ;  who  continues,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  vedd,  absorb- 
ed in  meditation  on  Bnimhu,  and  believes,  that,  seeing  every  thing  proceeded  from 
Bramhd,aRd  that,  at  the  destruction  of  the  universe  (as  earthen  vessels  of  every  de- 
scription, when  broken,  return  to  the  clay  from  whence  they  were  formed),  all  things 
will  be  absorbed  in  him  again,  and  that  therefore  Brumhu  is  every  thing,  is  heir  io 
the  v^dn. 

All  ceremonies  are  connected  with  two  kinds  of  fruit,  the  superior,  and  the  infe* 
rior :  in  offering  sacrifices,  the  chief  fruit  soqght  is,  the  destruction  of  sin,  the  pos- 
session of  a  pure  mind,  and  the  knowledge  of  Brumhu;  the  inferior  fruit  is,  the  de- 
struction of  sin,  and  residence  with  the  gods  for  a  limited  period.t  The  primarv  ob- 
ject of  a  person  in  planting  a  tree,  is  the  fruit;  the  secondary  one,  is  sitting  under 
its  shade.  Thechief  fruit  of  devotion,  is  a  fixed  mind  on  Bramhfi;  the  inferior  fruit, 
13  a  temporary  enjoyment  of  happiness  with  the  gods.  He  who  has  obtained  eman- 
cipation,  does  not  desire  this  inferior  fruit. 

Those  things  which  perfect  the  knowledge  of  Bromhaare;  1.  Discriminating  wis- 
dom, which  distinguishes  between  what  is  changeable  and  what  is  unchangeable  ;-2. 
A  distaste  of  all  worldly  pleasure,  and  of  the  happiness  enjoyed  h  ith  the  gods;— 3.  Aa 
unruffled  mind ;  the  subjugation  of  the  passionsj  unrepenting  generosity ;  contempt  of 
the  world ;  the  absence  of  whatever  obstructs  the  knowledge  of  Bramhu,  and  unwa- 
vering faith  in  the  v^dn;— 4.  The  desire  of  emancipation. 

•  Branches  or  members  of  the  yedli.  +  **  Pylhagoras  (a>gh(,  thAt  wbeii  it  [(lie  rovl],  after  safferisfr 

Bucccwive  parcatioas;i9  »nfficieoily  purified,  it  ii  received  amoo^  the  goda."-JS»J8eW,jpeffe  397. 
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Bromha,  the  everlastiiig,  the  ever-IMng,  is  one;  he  is  tbe  first  cause ;  but  the 
world,  which  is  his  work,  is  finite,  inanimate,  and  divisible.  The  being  who  is  always 
the  same,  is  the  unchangeable  Bramhu,  and  in  this  form  there  U  none  else.  Th^t 
which  sometimes  exists,  and  at  other  times  is  not,  and  a^mefr  yarious  shapes,  is  fi^ 
nite  :  in  this  definition  is  included  all  created  objects.  Devotedneks  to  God  is  intend^ 
ed  to  exalt  the  character,  and  to  promote  real  happiness.  If  in  ardent  attachmeht 
to  present  things  there  be  some  happiness,  still,  through  their  subjection  tochaoge, 
it  terminates  in  real  sorrow,  for  as  affection  produces  pleasure,  so  separation  pro* 
duces  pain ;  but  devotion  secures  uninterrupted  happiness.  On  this  account,  divine 
sages,  who  could  distinguish  between  substance  and  shadow,  have  sought  pleasure 
in  God.  Those  learned  men  who  declare  that  permanent  happiness  is  to  be  enjoy- 
ed in  the  heavens  of  the  gods,  have  erred,  for  we  see,  that  the  happiness  which  is 
bestowed  in  this  world  as  the  fruit  of  labour  is  inconstant ;  whatever  is  the  fruit  of 
actions,  is  not  permanent,  but  changeable ;  therefore  the  wisOy  and  those  who  desire 
emancipation,  despise  it. 

Hearing  the  doctrines  of  the  v^dantfi  philosophy  $  obtaining,  by  inference,  clear 

• 

ideas  of  their  meaning,  and  fixing  the  mind  on  that  which  is  thus  acquired:  these 
three  acquisitions,  added  to  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  to  be  observed  by  a  student,  and 
that  power  over  the  mind  by  which  a  person  is  enabled  to  reject  every  other  study, 
is  called  soma.  Damn  is  that  by  which  the  organs  and  faculties  are  kept  in  subjec- 
tion. If,  however,  amidst  the  constant  performance  of  soma  and  damn,  the  desire  af- 
ter gratification  should  by  any  means  arise  in  the  mind,  then  that  by  which  this  de- 
sire is  crushed,  is  called  ooparatee;*  and  the  renunciation  of  the  world,by  asonya- 
see  who  walks  according  to  the  v^do,  is  called  by  the  same  name* 

Those  learned  men  who  wrote  the  comments  on  the  v^dantfi  before  the  time  of 
Shonkarn-acharyu,  taught,  that  in  seeking  emancipation,  it  was  improper  to  renounce 
religious  ceremonies,  but  that.the  desire  of  reward  ought  to  be  forsaken ;  that  works 
should  be  performed  to  obtain  divine  wisdom,  which,  being  acquired,  would  lead  to 


Tl 
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emancipation ;  that  works  were  not  to  be  rejected,  but  practised  without  being  con* 
sidered  as  a  bargain,  for  the  performance  of  which  a  person  should  obtain  such  and 
such  benefits ;  that  therefore  works,  and  the  undivided  desire  of  emancipation,  were 
to  be  attended  to ;  which  is  illustrated  in  the  following  comparison :  Two  persons 
being  on  a  journey,  one  of  them  loses  his  horses,  and  the  other  his  carriage :  the  first 
is  in  the  greatest  perplexity,  and  the  other,  though  he  can  accomplish  his  journey 
on  horseback,  contemplates  the  fatigue  with  dissatisfaction.  After  remaining  for 
some  time  in  great  suspense,  they  at  length  agree  to  unite  what  is  left  to  each,  and 
thus  with  ease  accomplish  their  journey.  The  first,  is  he  who  depends  on  works, 
and  the  latter,  he  who  depends  on  wisdom.  From  hence  it  will  be  manifest,  that  to 
obtain  emancipation,  works  and  divine  wisdom  must  be  united.  Formerly  this  was 
the  doctrine  of  the  v^dantft,  but  Shnnkara-acharyu,  in  a  comment  on  the  Bhilgavut- 
geeta,  has,  by  many  proofs,  shewn,  that  this  is  an  error;  that  works  are  wholly  ex- 
cluded, and  that  knowledge  alone,  realizing  every  thing  as  Brumhn,  procures  libe- 
ration. 

Cold  and  heat,  happiness  and  misery,  honour  and  dishonour,  profit  and  loss,  vic- 
tory and  defeat,  &c.  are  termed  dwundu.  indifierence  to  all  these  changes  is  stiled 
titiksha.  This  indifference,  together  with  a  subdued  mind,  is  called  sumadhee.  Im- 
plicit belief  in  the  words  of  a  religious  guide,  and  of  the  vedantn,  is  termed  shrud- 
dha.  This  anxious  wish,  ^  When  shall  1  be  delivered  from  this  world,  and  obtain 
God  ?'  is  called  moomookshootwA.  The  person  who  possesses  these  qualities, 

and  who,  in  discharging  the  business  of  life,  and  in  practising  the  duties  of  the  vedO, 
is  not  deceived,  possesses  the  fruits  of  the  vedantu;  that  is,  he  is  udhikaree. — Httc 
ends  the  fr St  part  of  the  Vidant&y  called  Udhikaree. 

The  next  part  is  called  Vishtfyu,  throughout  which  this  idea  is  inculcated,  that  the 
whole  meaning  of  the  v6dantn  is  comprised  in  this,  that  Brumho  and  individuated 
spirit  are  one.  That  which,  pervading  all  the  members  of  the  body,  is  the  cause  of 
life  or  motion,  is  called  individuated  spirit  (jeevn) ;  that  which  pervades  the  whole 
universe,  and  gives  life  or  motion  to  all,  is  Brilmhu.  Therefore,  that  which  pervades 
the  members  of  the  body,  and  that  which  pervades  the  universe,  imparting  motion 
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to  all— are  one.  The  vacuum  between  the  separate  trees  in  a  forest,  and  unirersal 
space,  is  of  the  same  nature;  they  are  both  pure  ether ;  and  so  Brumho  and  indivi- 
duated spirits  are  one;  they  are  both  pure  life.  That  wisdom  by  which  a  person 
realizes  that  individuated  spirit  and  Briimha  are  one^  is  called  tattwo-gnanu,  or  the 
knowledge  of  realities. 

Brnmhu,  the  governor,  or  director  of  all  things,  is  ever-living,  unchangeable,  and 
one ;  this  inanimate,  diversified,  and  changeable  world,  is  his  work.  Governors  are 
living  persons ;  the  dead  cannot  sustain  this  office ;  every  species  of  matter  is  with- 
out life;  that  which  is  created  cannot  possess  life.  This  comparison  is  drawn  from 
secular  concerns  :  and  thus,  according  to  the  v6da,  all  life  is  the  creator,  or  Brdm- 
ho;  the  world  is  inanimate  matter.  All  material  bodies,  and  the  organs,  are  inani- 
mate ;  the  appearance  of  life  in  inanimate  things  arises  from  their  nearness  to  spirit : 
in  this  manner,  the  chariot  moves  because  of  the  presence  of  the  charioteer.  That 
through  the  presence  of  which  bodies  and  their  members  are  put  in  motion,  is  called 
spirit.  He  is  the  first  cause;  the  ever-living;  the  excellent  God,  besides  \yhom 
there  is  none  else.  Therefore,  in  all  the  shastrus  he  is  called  Vishwatmu ;  the 

meaning  of  which  is,  that  he  is  the  soul  of  all  creatures.*  This  is  the  meaning 

of  the  whole  of  the  v^danto.  .Wherefore  all  [spirits]  are  one,  not  two ;  and  the 
distinctions  of  1,  thou,  he,  are  all  artificial,  existing  only  for  present  purposes,  and 
through  pride,  (avidya).  Though  a  man  should  perform  millions  of  ceremonies,  this 
nvidyocan  never  be  destroyed  but  by  the  knowledge  of  spirit,  that  is,  by  Bramha- 
gaanT^.t        This  iividya  is  necessary  to  the  present  state  only :   divine  knowledge 

secures  emancipation. — That  jeeva  and  Brumhn  are  one  is,  therefore,  the  substance 
of  the  second  part  of  the  vSdantH, 

♦  "  Thales  admitted  the  ancient  doctrine  concerning  God,  as  the  animating  principle  or  soni  of  the  world." 
SnJUld,  page  US.  "  The  mind  of  man,  according  to  the  stoici,  is  a  spark  of  that  divine  fire  which  is  the  soul  of 
thewortd."  IM,jpig8S4L 

t  Krishnfi,  in  the  Bbiigiftvlit.^geta,  thus  describes  the  efficacy  of  the  principle  of  abstraction  :  "  If  one 
whose  ways  are  ever  so  evil  ser«e  me  alone,  he  is  as  respectable  as  the  just  man.  Those  even  who  may  be  of 
the  womb  of  sin }  women  5  the  tribes  of  voisby  u  and  shoodrfi^  shall  go  the  supreBie  journey,  if  they  take  sanctu- 
ary with  me."  ^  ^ 

T  t  2 
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The  third  part  is  called  guoib&idha  ;*  and  teacbes,  that  the  v^danto  contains  the 
knowledge  of  Bramba,  and  that  by  the  v6danta  the  knowledge  of  Bramhu  may  be 
obtained. 

The  fourth  part,  called  prnyojnna,  imports,  that  this  part  of  the  vedantn  was  written 
to  destroj  completely  that  illusion  by  which  this  body  and  this  organized  world  were 
formed,  and  to  point  out  the  means  of  obtaining  [re-union  to]  the  ever-blessed  Brom- 
hu.  This  is  called  liberation.  A  person,  vexed  with  the  necessity  of  transmigrati- 
onsjt  with  anger,  envy,  lust,  wrath,  sorrow,  worldly  intoxication,  pride,  &c.  takes 
some  flowers,  fruits,  &c.  to  an  initiating  priest,  who  understands  the  v6dantu,  and 
has  obtained  the  knowledge  of  spirit,  and  requests  his  instructions.  The  guide, 
by  endeavouring  to  excite  in  his  mind  a  contempt  of  the  world,  leads  him  to  the 
knowledge  of  Brcimha. 

a 

Worldly  attachment  is  thus  illustrated  :  a  person  observes  a  string  on  the  ground, 
and  imagines  it  to  be  a  snake :  his  fears  are  excited  as  much  as  though  it  were  in 
reality  a  snake,  and  yet  he  is  wholly  under  the  power  of  error:  so  the  hopes,  fears, 
desires,  pride,  sorrow,  &c.  of  the  man  who  is  under  the  influence  of  worldly  at- 
tachment, are  excited  by  that  which  has  no  substance ;  and  he  i^  therefore  placed 
among  the  ignorant.  But  the  wise,  the  everlasting,  the  blessed  Brnmhd,  is  un- 
changeable, and  has  no  equal.  All  things  past,  present,  and  to  come;  of  every 
class  and  description,  whether  in  the  earth,  of  in  the  air,  are  Bramhu,  who  is  the 
cause  of  all  things,  as  well  as  the  things  themselves.  If  it  be  not  admittejd,  that 
ht  is  both  the  potter  and  the  clay,  it  will  follow,  that  for  clay  (inanimate  matter) 
he  was  beholden  to  another. 

The  meaning  <^  the  word  Bramhu  is,  the  Ever  Great.  Molasses  deposited  in  a 
quantity  of  rice  diffuses  its  sweetness  through  the  whole  :  so  Brtimhu,  by  diffusing 
through  them  his  own  happiness,  makes  all  souls  happy ;  hence,  in  all  the  shastros  he 

*  Union.  f  The  Pjrthagoreans  taught,  that  <<  the  soul  of  man  consists  of  two  parti;  Ihe  leoutWe,  pro* 

daced  from  the  fir»t  principles  with  the  elements ;  and  the  rational,  a  demon  sprang  from  the  dlYioe  soul  of  the 
world,  and  sent  down  into  the  body  as  a  punishment  for  its  crimes  In  a  former  state,  to  remain  there  till  it  issuf- 
flciently  puriSed  to  return  to  God.  In  the  course  of  t|ie  transmigration  to  which  human  souls  are  liable,  they 
may  inhabit  not  only  dilTerent  human  bodies,  but  the  body  of  any  uimal  or  plaat.  All  Mttore  ii  subject  (o  the 
immutable  and  eternal  law  of  necessity."— £n/;«itf,  page  406. 
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is  called  the  Ever-Blessed.  Wherefore  the  ever-blessed,  the  ev^lastioc,  the  incom* 
parable  Bromha— he  is  enlitj.  That  which  is  without  wisdom  and  without  life, 
is  called  abastoo  [non-entity]. 

We  cannot  call  illusion  entity,  for  as  soon  as  a  person  obtains  discriminating  wis« 
dom,  illusion  is  destroyed ;  nor  can  it  be  called  non-entity,  for  the  universe  which 
is  an  effect  of  this  illusion,  is  an  object  of  sight :  we  cannot  therefore  say  whether 
it  is  entity  or  non-entity ;  it  is  something  which  cannot  be  described.  This  illusi- 
on resembles  the  temporary  blindness  under  which  the  owl  and  other  creatures  la- 
bour, so  that  they  can  see  nothing  after  the  sun  has  arisen.  This  blindness  cannot 
be  called  real,  nor  can  it  be  unreal,  for  to  these  creatures  it  is  real,  and  [during  the 
day]  constant  blindness.  In  the  same  manner,  illusion  does  not  belong  to  the  wise; 
but  it  constantly  belongs  to  him,  who,  owl-like,  is  destitute  of  discriminating  wis- 
dom. This  illusion  is  identified  with  the  sutwa,  raja  and  toma  gooniis :  it  is  not 
merely  the  absence  of  wisdom ;  but,  as  being  opposed  to  the  true  knowledge  of 
Brnmhd,  is  called  ngnanii.  The  whole  mass  of  this  illusion  is  one ;  individuated, 
it  assumes  different  shapes ;  and  in  this  respect  resembles  the  trees  in  a  forest,  and 
single  trees.  The  mass  of  illusion  forms  the  inconceivable  and  unspeakable  ener- 
gy of  God,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  things.  Individuated,  this  illusion  forms  the 
energy  of  individuals.  God  and  individuated  souls  are  life.  Property  and  its  pos- 
sessor  are  not  equivalent  terms  :  therefore  wisdom  is  not  the  energy  of  spirit,  since 
wisdom  and  spirit  are  the  same ;  but  illusion  forms  its  energy.  Light  is  not  the 
energy  of  spirit,  since  light  and  spirit  are  the  same ;  but  darkness  forms  its  energy; 
not  that  darkness  which  arises  from  the  absence  of  light,  but  that  which  surrounds 
a  person  in  a  profound  sleep. 

We  call  the  mass  of  illusion,  which  equally  contains  the  three  goonos,  and  in 
which  the  satwu  goonu  prevails,  excellent,  because  it  is  the  cause  of  all  things.  This 
mass  of  illusion  takes  refuge  in  the  ever-living,  or  the  ever- blessed  Bramhn,  who  is 
called,  in  the  v£dd  and  all  the  shastros,  the  all- wise,  the  sovereign  of  all,  the  disposer 
and  the  director  of  all ;  the  accomplisher  of  all  his  desires,  of  all  he  appoints ;  he  as- 
sumes the  forms  of  his  works;  and  is  known  as  the  cause  of  all ;  he  knows,  and,  as 
the  charioteer  directs  the  chariot,  directs  the  hearts  of  all.     This  mass  of  illusion 
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]g  identified  with  God,  and  creates  all  things :  it  is  the  cause  of  vacaum  and  all 
other  things  which  compose  the  atomic  and  material  world :  it  is  therefore  called 
the  material  cause  and  the  universal  cause. 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  universe,  all  things  take  refuge  in  the  aggregate  of  il- 
lusion ;  therefore  the  aggregate  of  illusion  is  represented  by  a  state  of  deep  sleep. 

This  illusion,  in  its  individuated  state,  is  pervaded  hy  the  three  goonas  in  equal  pro- 
portions ;  but  in  individual  bodies,  on  account  of  the  diminutiveness  of  the  recep- 
tacle, there  is  a  depression  of  the  sotwu  goona,  and  a  greater  manifestation  of  the 
other  two  goonns.  The  living  principle,  which  becomes  that  in  which  this  indi- 
viduated illusion  takes  refuge,  is  called  in  all  the  shastrus  prugno.  The  state  of 
a  person  in  a  heavy  sleep,  when  every  earthly  object  is  excluded  from  the  mind,  is 
called  prugnu,  or  subjection  to  false  ideas.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  during  pro- 
found repose  the  soul  departs;  the  soul  is  present;  for  when  the  person  awakes  he 
says,  '^  I  have  been  quite  happy ;  I  was  not  conscious  of  any  thing:"  from  these  ex- 
pressions it  appears,  that  the  person  was  conscious  of  personal  existence,  of  happi- 
ness, and  yet  had  no  ideal  intercourse  with  material  things ;  for  had  he  not  previously 
tasted  of  happiness,  he  could  have  had  no  idea  of  happiness  in  sleep.  If  it  be  asked, 
from  whence  does  this  knowledge  arise  which  a  person  possesses  in  a  state  of  pro- 
found repose ;  does  it  not  arise  from  the  operations  of  the  uqdersta»ding  ?  To  this 
we  answer,  if  this  were  the  case,  why  should  not  the  understanding  be  employed 
on  outward  objects  likewise  ?  The  fact  is,  that  in  the  time  of  heavy  sleep,  the  ope- 
rations of  the  understanding  are  withheld,  and  are  buried  in  illusion  [ugnana];  but 

the  knowledge  possessed  in  deep  sleep  is  constant :  the  v^dantu  identifies  this  know- 
ledge with  the  living  spirit  That  during  the  time  of  profound  repose  pleasure  is 
enjoyed,  is  proved  from  the  care  with  which  the  bed  is  prepared,  that  comfort  may^ 
be  enjoyed  in  sleep.  In  the  time  of  profound  repose,  ^11  the  powers  are  absorbed 
in  illusion,  and  therefore,  having  no  intercourse  with  material  objects,  the  pleasure 
enjoyed  at  that  time  can  have  no  connection  with  these  objects.  Therefore  this 
pleasure  the  v6danta  identifies  with  the  living  spirit.  This  then  is  clear,  that  spi- 
rit is  the  fulness  of  constant  joy  and  knowledge.  In  the  time  of  profound  sleep,  all 
material  objects' being  thus.buried  iu  illusion,  this  illusion  is  called  the  co-existent 
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energy  of  spirit ;  it  is  the  producing  cause  of  consciousness,  of  the  understandings 
intellecti  the  five  senses,  the  five  organs,  the  five  breaths,  crude  matter,  and  of  all 
other  material  things ;  and  hence  the  v^danto  speaks  of  this  energy  as  the  material 
cause  of  all  things.  It  is  called  profound  repose,  inasmuch  as  in  deep  sleep  all 
things  are  lost  in  this  illusion,  as  salt  in  water ;  or,  the  state  of  our  ideas  in  waking 
and  sleeping  hours  may  be  compared  to  the  projection  or  drawing  in  of  the  head 
and  feet  of  the  turtle.  The  absorption  of  all  things  in  the  mass  of  illusion  is  called 
the  great  prQlnyu,  or  destruction ;  and  the  manifestation  or  procession  of  all  things 
from  this  illusion,  is  called  creation.  The  illusion  in  which  individual  souls  take 
refuge,  and  that  in  which  the  aggregate  body  of  spirit,  that  is,  the  Great  Spirit, 
takes  refuge,  is  the  same,  resembling  individual  trees  and  a  forest.  For  as  there 
is  a  vacuum  surrounding  every  individual  tree  in  a  forest,  and  many  such  vacuums 
in  the  forest,  and  a  vacuum  unconnected  with  every  thing,  in  which  these  vacuums 
are  absorbed,  so,  agreeably  to  all  the  shastros,  there  is  a  perfect  spirit,  in  which  in* 
dividual  souls,  and  the  aggregate  body  of  souls,  take  refuge.  This  perfect  spirit 
is  united  to  gross  matter,  to  material  things,  taindividual  spirits,  and  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  spirit,  as  fire  to  red-hot  iron ;  and  in  this  state  it  is  called  Eeshwo,  or  the 
glorious;  when  separate  from  these,  it  is  called  the  excellent  Bromhtt. 

This  illusion  possesses  the  power  of  concealing  an  object,  and  of  deception :  a  small 
cloud  darkening  the  sight  of  the  person  looking  at  the  sun,  appears  to  hide  this  im- 
mense luminary ;  so  this  illusion,  possessing  the  energy  of  spirit,  though  confined 
within  bounds,  by  covering  the  understanding,  hides  the  boundless  and  unassocia- 
ted  living  Bromhn  from  the  sight  of  the  person  who  desires  to  know  him,  as  though 
it  had  covered  Bromhci  himself.  This  spirit,  thus  covered  with  iUusion,  becomes 
engaged  in  various  worldly  anxieties,  as  I  am  happy,  I  am  miserable,  I  am  sovereign, 
I  am  subject  [to  the  fruits  of  actions] :  this  illusion  operates  in  a  person  subject  to 
these  anxieties  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  a  person  deceived  by  a  cord  when  he  sup* 
poses  it  to  be  a  snake. 

This  illusion,  by  its  power  of  deception,  after  having  thus  covered  spirit,  assume^ 
an  endless  variety  of  deceptive  forms,  similar  to  real  ones,  yet  no  more  real  than 
when  a  cord,  a  cane,  the  edge  of  a  river,  &c,  are  feared  under  the  illusive  appear- 
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ance  of  a  serpent.  Exerting  a  sioiilar  pdwer  of  iUusiony  it  holds  forth  vaenun, 
the  five  primary  elements^  &c«  &c.  as  spirit. 

This  illusion  also  forms  the  energy  of  spirit;  and  hence,  when  spirit  as  united  to 
illusion  is  spoken  of  as  chief,  it  is  called  the  primary  cause  of  all  things ;  and  when 
iUusion  is  spoken  of  as  chief,  then  spirit  as  united  to  illusion  is  called  the  material 
cause  of  all  things :  thus,  the  spider  is  in  himself  the  primary  and  the  material  cause 
of  his  web:  in  presiding  over  it,  he  is  the  former,  and  in  forming  it  from  his  own  bow- 
els, he  is  the  latter.  The  ever* blessed  God  is,  in  a  similar  manner,  by  himself  and 
by  his  energy,  both  the  original  and  the  material  cause  of  all  things ;  he  is  the  pot- 
ter and  the  clay.  If  we  suppose  another  cause  of  things  besides  God,  we  make  two 
causes.  If  it  be  objected,  that  as  the  potter  cannot  work  without  clay,  so  God  could 
not  make  the  world  without  matter,  and  that  therefore  he  must  have  been  indebted 
to  another  for  his  power  to  make  the  world,  the  v^danto  maintains,  that  the  one 
ever-blessed  God  is  himself  both  the  primary  and  the  material  cause  of  all  things. 

Supposing  the  three  goonns  to  exist  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  in  the  illusive  ener- 
gy of  spirit,  still,  when  the  tumn  goonu  is  chief,  and  spirit  is  united  to  the  power  of 
deception  in  this  illusion,  from  spirit  arises  vacuum ;  from  vacuum,  air;  from  air, 
fire;  from  fire,  water;  and  from  water,  the  earth. 

I 

Our  ideas  of  the  universe  divide  themselves  into  two  parts,  animate  apd  inani- 
mate ;  the  animate  is  the  cause  of  all  things,  the  inanimate  (the  universe)  is  the  work 
of  God.  Therefore  all  creatures  possessed  of  life,  from  man  downwards,  are  ani- 
mate in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  deity,  as  the  chariot  moves  in  consequence 
of  the  presence  of  the  horses  and  the  charioteer.  In  the  bodies  of  all  living  crea- 
tures two  kinds  of  life  exist :  the  first,  the  ever-living;  the  second,  the  ever-living 
united  to  the  heart.  In  whatever  the  pure  spirit  exists,  but  in  which  it  is  not 

united  to  intellect,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  intellect,  that  is  inanimate  matter. 
We  conjecture  then  from  appearances,  that  the  tnma  goonii  which  prevails  in  gross 
matter  must  be  its  material  cause,  for  the  excellencies  and  faults  of  an  effect  must 
have  previously  existed  in  the  material  cause*  The  five  primary  elements  are 
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from  Grod.  As  io  illusion  the  UnA  goona  preyaik,  so  in  the  five  primarj  elements, 
of  which  illnsion  iji  the  material  cause,  the  same  goonu  prevails.  These  elements 
are  termed  subtile,  archetypal,  and  fi?e-fold.  From  the  subtile  elements  arose 
subtile  bodies  and  gross  matter. 


.  The  subtile  element  contains  seventeen  parts,  which  united  form  the  seminal  bo- 
dy. These  seventeen  parts  are,  the  five  senses,  the  five  organs,  the  understanding 
and  thought,  and  the  five  kinds  of  breath.  The  organs  of  the  five  senses  are  the 
ears,  skin,  eyes,  tongue,  and  the  nose.  From  the  sfitwo  goonfi  arose  the  ear;  from 
the  same  in  air,  arose  the  skin ;  from  the  same  in  fire,  the  eye ;  from  the  same  in 
water,  the  tongue,  and  from  the  same  in  earth,  the  nose.  From  the  sfitwtt  goonu 
in  the  five  primary  elements,  arose  mind,  which  receives  four  names  in  consequence 
of  its  different  operations,  which  are,  the  understanding,  thought,  consciousness 
of  self-existence,  and  reflection.  The  understanding  forms  decisions;  indecision 
and  doubt  belong  to  thought;  that  which  seeks  after  the  nature  of  things  is  called 
reflection;  that  which  leads  a  person  to  think,  I  am  learned,  1  am  rich,  I  am  cor- 
pulent, 1  am  thin,  I  am  yellow,  is  called  consciousness  of  self-existence,  or  pridel 
If  in  this  manner,  however,  mind  be  subject  to  four  changes,  still  reflection  must  be 
considered  as  being  united  to  the  understanding,  for  both  these  faculties  are  employ- 
ed in  forming  decisions.  Consciousness  of  self-existence,  or  pride,  belongs  to  thought, 
for  both  these  powers  are  concerned  in  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  mind. 
TJirough  the  five  senses  and  the  mind  we  become  acquainted  with  sound,  touch, 
form,  taste,  and  smell.  The  five  senses  and  the  understanding  form  that  cloth- 
ing or  receptacle*  of  spirit  which  is  made  up  of  knowledge.  Spirit  thus  inclos- 
ed, or  in  this  union,  says,  I  am  sovereign,  I  partake  [of  enj6ymekit,&c.;]  and  pos- 
sessed of  these  thoughts,  it  is  qualified  to  practise  what  belongs  to  the  present  and 
the  future  state.  The  five  organs  and  thought  form  that  receptacle  of  spirit  which 
is  wholly  made  up  of  intellect.  The  five  organs  are  the  mouth,  the  hands,  the  feet, 
the  penis,  and  the  anus :  from  the  rnjii  goonu  in  vacuum,  arose  words ;  from  that 
quality  in  air,  the  hands ;  from  the  same  in  fire,  the  feet;  from  the  same  in  water, 
the  anus,  and  from  the  same  in  earth,  the  penis.    The  five  breaths  are,  that  which 

•  The  words  are  visiiaQtt-nDyu;/Nbi««s  of  knowledge^  and  koak&,  0  r«c^p(scir» 
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18  iu  the  no&trik,  that  expelled  downwards,  that  which  pervades  the  whole  body,  that 
which  ascends  into  the  throat  and  is  discharged  at  the  nouth,  and  that  which  pro- 
motes digestion.  Some  maintain,  that  from  these  five  kinds  of  air  proceed  five  other 
kinds  [here  follow  their  names ;  which  are  said  to  be  connected  with  digestion, 
sleep,  hunger,  sighing,  and  corpulency].  The  five  kinds  of  air  in  the  body  are  derived 
from  the  ruju  goono  in  each  of  the  five  primary  elements.  These  five  kinds  of  air  when 
united  to  the  five  organs,  form  that  receptacle  of  spirit  which  is  entirely  composed  of 
air.  This  receptacle,  being  derived  from  the  active  principle  or  raja  goono,  is  idea- 
tified  with  actions.  We  call  the  first  of  these  three  receptacles,  chief,  because  it  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  giving  knowledge;  the  second  is  identified  with  action,  because 
it  is  derived  from  thought ;  the  last  is  identified  with  things,  because  the  power  of  ac-  - 
tion  belongs  to  it.  These  three  receptacles  united  form  for  the  reception  of  spirit  the 
subtile  body.  When  we  form  an  idea  of  all  the  subtile  bodies,  we  call  them  the  cA* 
lected  mass  of  subtile  bodies,  as  the  idea  of  a  forest  is  formed  when  the  understanding 
conceives  of  many  trees  at  once,  or  when  many  waters  suggest  the  idea  of  a  lake; 
and  separate  ideas  of  these  subtile  bodies,  necessarily  lead  us  to  individual  sub- 
stances. We  compare  the  spirit  which  is  united  to  the  collected  mass  of  subtile  bodies 
to  the  thread  upon  which  are  strung  the  pearls  of  a  necklace.  The  ever*living  who  is 
united  to  the  knowledge^possessing  mind  is  called  the  creator;  and  as  he  possesses 
the  chief  power  oC  action,  he  is  termed  breath  [prann].  When  we  are  awake,  the  ob- 
jects embraced  by  the  senses  and  organs  impress  their  own  images  on  the  imagination, 
and  these  images  are  revived  in  sleep;  and  this  is  the  state  of  things  with  spirit  in 
reference  to  its  union  with  these  three  receptacles:  in  the  first,  spirit  appears  as  the 
sovereign ;  in  the  second,  as  the  creator,  and  in  the  third,  as  the  thing  created.  la 
the  subtile  body  formed  for  spirit  out  of  these  three  receptacles,  the  mass  of  gross 
matter  is  absorbed.*  When  united  to  individual  subtile  bodies  and  to  the  lumi- 
nous imagination,  we  call  spirit  the  glorious,  for  then  he  is  the  manifester.  He  [the 
collected  mass  of  the  lingo  bodies],  who  is  compared  to  the  thread  upon  which  are 
suspended  the  flowers  of  a  garland ;  and  who  is  the  glorious  [or  he  who  is  the  in- 
dividuated lingO  body],  in  the  time  of  sleep,  enjoys  the  ideas  which  have  been  pos- 

*  Oroas matter  is  aVMrbed  in  tbisaubtile  or  liogik  body,  and  the  liogli  body  U  absorbed  to  iilmioo.  Does 
not  this  doctrine  reMmble  that  of  some  of  the  Greeks,  that  there  is  no  Bach  tbiog  as  real  sabstaiice,  Chat  erery 
thing  called  material  it  nerolj  ideal? 


I 
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8e«8ed  by  the  mind  when  awake:  this  is  also  taaght  in  the  tMo.  Individuated  spi- 
rit differs  from  collective  spirit  onljr  as  one  tree  differs  from  a  forest ;  or  as  the  va- 
cuum which  surrounds  each  tree  differs  from  that  of  a  whole  forest ;  in  other  words, 
it  is  a  drop,  or  a  lake*  In  this  manner,  from  the  fire  subtile  elements^,  proceeded 
subtile  bodies.  From  these  five  subtile  elements,  in  proportions  of  five,  arose  the 
nusses  of  sidid  matter ;  but  each  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  that  element  which 
is  most  prevalent.  In  the  solid  mass  of  ether,  sofind  is  found ;  in  air  is  found  both 
sound  and  touch;  in  fire,  sound)  touch  and  form ;  in  water,  sound,  touch,  form,  and 
'taste;  in  earth,  sound,  touch,  form,  taste,  and  smell.  The  qualities  are  partly 
natural  and  partly  artificial.  From  these  five  elements  have  sprung;  the  seven  up« 
per  worlds,  the  seven  lower  worlds,  the  four  solid  bodies,  food,  &c.  There  are 
four  kinds  of  bodies,  vis.  such  as  are  born  in  the  womb,  and  those  produced  from 
eggS)  from  heat,  and  from  the  earth. 

The  active  principle  dwelling  in  the  collected  sum  of  solid  matter  is  called  voish* 
wanaro,  or,  he  who  is  conscious  of  self-existence,  and  virat,  as  he  is  held  forth  or 
displayed  in  all  creatures.  This  collected  sum  of  gross  matter  is  called  ann&-muyd- 
kosha,  [the  receptacle  raised  by  food  only]  because  it  is  named  from  its  origin;  and 
as  it  is  the  seat  of  action  [participation]  it  is  called  jagSrono,  or  the  active.  The 
active  principle,  as  individuated  in  a  sensible  body,  is  called  vishwS,  which  name  it 
receives  because  this  body  enters  into  the  three  receptacles  before-mentioned.  We 
call  these  receptacles  kosha  [a  sheath  or  scabbard]  because  as  the  silkworm  is 
covered  by  its  shell,  so  they  cover  spirit. 

There  are  ten  deities,  regents  of  the  senses  and  organs,  through  whom  spirit  en« 
joys  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  and  organs :  through  the  god  of  the  winds,  spirit  en« 
joys  the  pleasures  of  touch,  and  thus  through  the  other  nine.' 

The  animating  principle  pervading  all  bodies,  from  the  most  gross  to  the  most 
idea),  is  the  same  in  all.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  incarcerated  and  the 
perfectly  abstracted  spirit;  the  body  is  mere  illusion. 

U  u  2 
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Having  thus  explained  the  doctrine  of  spirit,  and  displayed  that  which  is  mere 
illusion,  1  shall  now  mention  the  mistakes  which  have  arisen  from  the  different  re- 
presentations which  learned  men  have  given  of  the  incarcerated  spirits    The  igno- 
rant sajy  that  a  son  is  spirit ;  and  that  we  are  taught  this  in  the  v£dfi ;  for  a  father 
values  a  son  as  himself;  when  he  dies,  he  mourns  as  for  himself,  and  in  the  Iiappi« 
ness  of  (he  son^  enjoys  happiness  himself.    The  Charbbakns  maintain,  as  they  also 
say,  from  the  v6dn,  that  this  body,  which  owes  its  existence  and  all  its  changes  to 
food,  is  spirit,  and  that  a  son  is  not  spirit,  since  the  father,  when  the  house  is  on 
fire,  abandons  his  son,  and  saves  himself;  and  tbat>when  the  &ther  says,  I  am  cor- 
pulent, or,  I  am  not  corpulent,  he  confines  these  expressions  to  himself,  and  never 
applies  them  to  his  son.  Other  atheists  contend,  from  the  v^do,  that  the  organs  are 
spirit,  since  they  are  the  medium  of  sound,  and  are  possessed  of  motion;  and  that 
this  is  further  proved  by  the  exclamations,  I  am  blind,  1  am  deaf,  &c.  Other  atheists 
endeavour  to  prove,  from  the  v6dn,  that  from  bodies  spirit  is.born,  and  called  the  ani- 
mal soul;  since  the  animal  soul  being  gone,  the  organs  cease  to  exercise  their  func- 
tions: it  is  the  animal  soul  that  says,  1  am  thirsty,  I  am  hungry,  &c.         Another 
pleads,  tliat  intellect  is  spirit,  and  be  also  quotes  the  v^do^  virging  that  when  in- 
tellect is  suspended,  life  itself  is  suspended;   and  that  as  it  is  by  intellect  and  rea- 
son that  men  are  distinguished,  it  is  plain  that  intellect  is  spirit.      The  Bouddhfis  ' 
affirm,  that  the  understanding  is  spirit,  since  in  the  absence  of  the  moving  cause, 
the  bodily  powers  are  capid>le  of  nothing;  and  it  is  the  understanding  which  says, 
I  am  sovereign,  I  am  subject  [to  the  fruit  of  actions].       The  Prabhakurns  and  the 
Tarkkikas  say,  quoting  the  v6da  also,  that  beside  the  understanding  there  is  ano- 
ther  spirit,  the  all-blessed ;  for  that  the  understanding  is  absorbed  in  illusion.      The 
latter  add  to  this  sentiment,  that  illusion  is  spirit.  The  Bhnttas  affirm,  quoting  the 
v^du,  that  the  animating  principle,  which  is  united  to  illusion  and  is  identified  with 
joy,  is  spirit ;  since,  in  the  time  of  deep  sleep,  thid  animating  principle  is  both  ani- 
mate and  illusive- formed;  for  when  a  person  says,  I  know  not  myself,  he  gives  a 
proof  both  of  consciousness  and  unconsciousness.  Another  Bouddho,  still  acknow- 
ledging the  v^da,  maintains,  that  vacuum  is  spirit;  because  the  v^du  teaches  us, 
that  before  creation  vacuum  alone  existed;  that  at  the  time  of  absorption  nothing 
remains ;  and  when  a  person  awakes  after  a  deep  sleep  [in  which  all  material  things 
were  forgotten]  he  says,  I  was  wholly  unconscious  of  the  existence  of  any  thing. 
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All  these  sects  make  that  spirit  which  is  not  spirit :  though  thl^y  pretend  to  argue 
ih>in  the  ykiSx^  from  the  nnioB  of  spirit  and  matter,  and  from  inference,  jet  they  are 
supported  by  none  of  these,  and  they  one  by  one  confute  each  other.      Still  these 
atheistical  writers  affirm,  If  we  err,  we  err  with  the  vfidS,  as  well  as  with  the  two 
other  sources  of  proof.      The  writer  of  the  v^danta  says,  True,  the  vMo  contains 
all  these  opinions,  but  its  final  decision  is,  that  spirit  pervades  all  bodies  :  it  is  not 
therefore  identified  with  a  son.  Spirit  is  not  material,  but  ideal,  and  therefore  is  not 
identified  with  body.       It  is  unorganized,  and  cannot  therefore  be  identified  with 
the  organs.    It  is  not  animal  life,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  identified  with  breath. 
It  is  not  intellect,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  identified  with  mind.  It  is  not  a  creator 
[or  governor],  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  vignann-mfiyK-koshu. 
It  is  a  living  principle,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  identified  with  illusion  or  inani- 
mate matter,      it  is  pure  life,  and  therefore  is  not  connected  with  inanimate  mat- 
ter.   It  is  entity,  and  therefore  must  not  be  identified  with. vacuum.    From  hence 
it  appears,  that  the  opinions  of  these  sects  are  at  variance  with  the  v£do,  and  that 
what  they  term  spirit  is  not  spirit.       'AH  inanimate  things,  from  a  son  to  vacuum 
itself,  are  indebted  to  the  animating  principle  for  manifestation,  and  from  hence  it 
appears,  that  they  cannot  be  spirit ;  and  this  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  yogee, 
the  subject  matter  of  whose  meditations  is,  I  am  Brnmho,  simple  life. 

This  then  is  the  exact  doctrine  of  the  v^dantS,  that  as  spirit  is^the  principle  which 
animates  a  son,  &c. ;  that  as  it  is  constantly  perfect  and  free  fromjillusion ;  is  wisdom, 
that  is,  it  must  be  constantly  identified  with  knowledge ;  is  alwajs  free,  or  unconnect- 
ed with  the  habits  of  material  things ;  is  eternal  and  uncreated;  and  is  the  all- per- 
vading—it  is  called  atmn. 

A  cord,  though  it  resemble  a  snake,  isnotwithstanding  a  real  cord ;  the  idea  that 
it  is  a  snake,  is  pure  error.  In  this  manner,  Brumhii  is  real  entity ;  and  the  universe, 
which  appears  illusive,  is  indeed  Brumhu  :  in  the  idea  that  it  is  something  diflerent 
from  Brfimhu,  lies  the  mistake. 

From  the  five  primary  elements  arise  all  bodies,  also  that  which  nourishes  all,  and 
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the  fourteen  worlds.  From  the  five  subtile  elements,  arise  the  five  gross  elements 
and  their  qualities,  and  the  collected  mass  of  subtile  bodies.  From  the  living  princi- 
ple united  to  illusion,  arise  the  five  subtile  elements  and  the  three  goonos.  From  the 
perfect  Bramha,  arise  illusionj  and  the  animating  principle  united  to  illusion. 

The  author  next  enters  into  an  explanation  of  the  tenet^  that  spirit  in  its  separate 
state,  also  as  united  to  the  mass  of  illusion,  or  gross  matter,  and  as  incarcerated  in 
separate  bodies,  is  identically  the  same,  and,  to  the  jogee,  purified  from  illusion,  is 

really  the  same.  Such  an  one  thus  meditates  on  spirit :  <<  1  am  everlasting,  perfect, 
perfect  in  knowledge,  free  from  change,  1  am  entity,  the  joyful,  the  undivided,  and 
the  one  Bramha.  Day  and  night  thus  meditating,  the  yogec  at  length  loses  sight  of 
the  body,  and  destroys  all  illusion. 

The  next  stage  of  the  yogee  is  that  in  which  he  renounces  all  assistance  from  the 
understanding,  and  remains  without  the  exercise  of  thought;  in  which  state  every 
thing  attached  to  mortal  [rather  intellectual]  existence  becomes  extinct.  He  is  now 
identified  with  Bi*dmha,  and  remains  as  the  pure  glass  when  the  shadow  has  left  it; 
and  thus  illustrates  that  verse  of  the  v£da,  that  the  mind  is  both  capable  and  incapa- 
ble of  embracing  Bramha. 

The  understanding,  through  the  organs,  in  conceiving  of  visible  objects  assumes 
the  forms  of  these  objects,  an^  thus  destroys  ignorance;  after  which  they  become 
manifested  by  the  rays  of  spirit.  Thus  when  a  light  enters  a  dark  room,  it  first  dis- 
perses the  darkness,  and  then  discovers  the  objects  contained  in  the  room. 

Therefore  the  yogee,  until  he  sees  Bramha,  ought  to  attend  to  the  following  duties : 
I.  Hearing;  2.  Meditation;  3.  Fixing  the  mind,  and  4.  Absorption  of  mind. 

By  the  first  is  to  be  understood,  hearing  the  doctf  ines  of  the  v6da  explained,  all 
which  centre  in  the  one  Bramhfi.  In  this  exercise,  the  student  must  attend  to  the 
following  things ;  1 .  oopfikr&ma,  or  the  beginning  of  the  v^dantfi ;  S.  oopasiingharo, 
or,  the  close  of  the  v^danta ;  3.  fibhyasS,  or,  committing  to  memory  certain  portions  •   ' 
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ofthev^danta;  4.  DpoSrbbfita,  or,  g^aining^  from  the  v^danta  perfect  satisfaction  res- 
pecting Bramhfi ;  5.  phfilB,  or  the  knowledge  of  that  which  is  to  be  gained  from  the 
T^danta ;  6.  ort'hK-T^da,  or,  the  extolling  of  the  fruits  to  be  obtained  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  redantn;  oop&pnttee,  or  the  ^certifying  absolutely  what  is  BriimbQ^ 
gnana. — The  second  thing  which  the  student  is  to  practise,  is  meditation  on  the  ono 
Bntmhu,  agreeably  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  vedanta  and  other  writings. — His 
third  duty  is,  uninterrupted  reflection  on  the  invisible  and  only  Bromhfi,  according^ 
to  the  ideas  contained  in  the  ?edantd.— The  fourth  effort  of  the  student  is  to  obtain 
a  perfect  idea  of  Brfirnhfi^  who  is  wisdom  in  the  abstract :  at  first,  his  ideas  will  be' 
imperfect,  and  he  will  contemplate  himself  and  Bramhu  as  distinct ;  just  as  a  per- 
son seeing  in  a  horse  of  clay  both  the  toy  and  the  earth  of  which  it  is  composed,  can- 
not help  retaining  an  idea  of  the  thing  represented  by  the  toy.      But  at  length  his 
mind  will  become  exclusively  fixed  on  the  one  Bromho^  the  operations  of  the  un- 
derstanding being  all  concentrated  in  God,  as  salt  .when  thrown  into  water  loses 
its  own  form,  and  is  perceptible  only  as  water. 

Those  who  possess  this  knowledge  of  Brfimha,  are  in  possession  of  or  practise 
the  eight  follov^ing  things,  viz.  1.  Yomo,  i.  e.  inoffensiveness,  truth,  honesty,  the 
forsaking  of  all  the  evil  in  the  world,  and  the  refusal  of  gifb  except  for  sacrifice;  2. 
Nihama,  i.  e.  pnrit/relative  to  the  use  of  water  afler  defilement ;  pleasure  in  every 
thing,  whether  prosperity  or  adversity  ;  renouncing  food  when  hungry,  or  keeping 
under  the  body  :  reading  the  v^das,  and  what  is  called  the  worship  of  the  mind ;  3. 
Asono,  or  the  posture  of  sitting  during  yogn;  4.  Pranayamo,  or  holding,  drawing  in^ 
and  letting  out  the  breath  during  the  repetition  of  incantations ;  5.  Prityaharo,  or 
the  power  of  restraining  the 'members  of  the  body  and  mind ;  6.  Dbarfina,  or  preserv- 
ing in  the  mind  the  knowledge  of  Broimha ;  7.  Dhyano,  meditation ;  8.  S&madhee,  to 
which  there  are  four  enemies,  viz.  a  sleepy  heart ;  attachment  to  any  thing  except  the 
one  Bramhn;  human  passions,  and  a  confused  mind.  liVhen  the  yogS  is  delivered 
from  these  four  enemies,  he  resembles  the  unruffled  flame  of  the  lamp,  and  his  mind 
continues  invariably  fixed  in  meditation  on  Bromho. 

He  who  is  distinguished  by  liberation  in  a  bodily  state  is  thus  described :  he  pos- 
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sesses  the  knowledge  which  identifies  him  with  the  undivided  Bromha,  by  which 
knowledge  he  destroys  the  illusion  which  concealed  Brfimhn.  When  this  illusion 
is  destroyed,  the  true  knowledge  of  Bramhu  is  manifested ;  and  by  this  manifestati- 
on, illusion  and  its  work  are  destroyed,  so  that  the  free  man,  absorbed  in  meditation 
on  Bromhn,  is  liberated  even  in  a  bodily  state.  Though  he  is  connected  with  the  afiaira 
of  life;  that  is,  With  affairs  belonging  to.  a  body  containing  blood,  bones,  ordure  and 
urine ;  to  organs  which  are  blind,  palsied,  and  iull  of  incapacity ;  to  a  mind,  filled 
with  thirst,  hunger,  sorrow,  infatuation ;  to  confirmed  habits  and  to  the  fruits  of  birth, 
still,  being  fi^ed  from  illusion,  he  does  not  view  these  things  as  realities.  A  person 
may  be  a  spectator  of  the  artifices  of  a  juggler,  without  being  deceived  by  them.  The 
yogSe,  after  being  liberated  in  a  bodily  state, '  still  eats  and  drinks^  but  without  de- 
sire; so  likewise  is  he  free  from  envy,  and  other  evil  desires;  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner be  is  indifferent  to  every  state  of  the  body,  and  free  from  every  passion.  Ail 
fais  virtues,  and  the  acts  of  kindness  which  he  performs,  are  worn  as  so  many  orna« 
ments  :  so  we  learn  from  the  Geeta.  This  yogee,  liberated  in  the  body,  for  its 
preservation,  receives  aliment,  but  without  desire,  let  the  aliment  come  in  whatever 
state,  or  from  whatever  quarter  it  may.       Brdmha  alone  is  seen  in  his  mind. 

After  this,  every  thing  connected  with  a  bodily  state  having  been  renounced,  and 
the  body  itself  having  fallen,  the  yogee  is  absorbed  in  the  excellent  Briimha ;  and 
thus  ilhision,  and  its  effects,  as  well  as  the  universe  itself,  being  [to  the  yogee]  dis- 
solved, he  becomes  identified  with  freedom,  with  constant  joy,  with  unchangeable- 
ness,  and  with  Brfirnhfi  himself.  This  is  recorded  in  the  v^dfi.  Thus  ends  the  F^ 
dofitu'SarH, 
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SECTION  XX. 

Of  the  Patunjulu  Durshum. 

This  school  of  philosophy  was  founded,  according  to  the  Hindoo  history,  in  the  siitwii 
yoogii,  by  the  sage  Putunjulee,  who  wrote  the  sootriis  known  by  his  name,  which  are 
comprized  in  one-  hundred  and  ninety-eight  lines,  or  sentences,  and  who  is  honoured  as 
an  incarnation  of  the  god  Uniintu.  The  ss^e  V6du-vyasu  wrote  a  comment  on  these  sen- 
tences, of  which  Vachuspiitee-mishru  has  given  an  explanatory  treatise.  Piinchu-shikhu, 
anodier  learned  Hindoo,  has  also  written  remarks,  and  Bhoju-d6vu,  king  of  Dharn,  a 
brief  comment,  on  the  sentences  of  Patiinjulee.  All  these  works  are  still  extant.  Some 
particulars  of  this  sage,  to  whom  are  also  ascribed  a  comment  on  Paninee's  grammar,  and 
a  medical  work  called  Raja-mriganku,  will  be  foimd  in  page  228  "of  this  volume. 


SECTION  XXI. 
The  doctrines  of  the  PatuTfjulii  philosophy. 

Tkiuiilated  from  a  comment  on  the  original  Pal&oj&lii,  by  Bhojii-devil. 

The  restraining  of  the  mind,  and  confining  it  to  internal  meditations,  is  called  yoga. 
When  the  mind  is  thus  confined  within,  it  becomes  assimilated  to  the  Being  whom  it 
seeks  to  know ;  but  when  th«  mind  is  secularized,  this  Being  takes  die  form  of  secularity. 
In  the  first  case,  the  mind  is  singly  and  irrevocably  fixed  on  God.  In  the  second,  it  is 
restless,  injurious,  and  voluptuous.  In  the  former  state,  there  is  no  sorrow ;  in  the  lat- 
ter, there  are.  five  kinds  of  sorrow,  arising  fi-om  the  labour  of  seeking  proofs  of  the  rea- 
lity of  things,  from  error,  from  the  pursuit  of  shadows,  from  heavy  sleep,  and  from  re^ 
collection. 

The  three  evils,  restlessness,  injuriousness,  and  voluptuousness,  may  be  prevented  by 
fixing  God  in  the  mind,  and  by  destroying  desire.  In  the  former,  the  person,  into  a  well- 
regulated  mind,  constantly  brings  the  Being  upon  whom  he  wishes  to  meditate.  In 
performing  the  latter,  the  person,  by  realizing  the  unsubstantial  nature  of  every  thmg  m- 
cjuded  in  visible  objects  and  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  ▼6dfi;  and  their  connection  mih 
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every  kind  of  natural  evil,  delivers  his  mind  from  subjection  to  these  things,  and  subjects 
his  senses  to  his  mind. 


This  restraining  and  fixing  of  the  mind  is  called  yogu,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds^ 
sumpragnatn  and  us&nprognata.* 

Sfimprugnata  is  meditation  on  an  object  till  the  ideas  connected  with  it  are  imprinted 
on  the  mind^  and  occupy  all  its  powers.  The  proper  objects  of  meditation  are  two, 
matter  and  spirit.  Matter  assumes  twenty-four  forms ;  f  spirit  is  one,  (pooroosh6.)j; 
Sumpragnatn  is  of  four  kinds,  1.  Meditation  on  the  distinction  between  sound  and  sub- 
stance in  reference  to  the  deity  as  a  visible  being,  until  the  yogS,  by  continued  medita- 
tion, arrives  at  the  non-distinction  between  sound  and  substance  in  reference  to  God. — 
2.  Meditation  on  the  deity  in  reference  to  his  form,  as  well  as  to  time  and  place,  till  the 
yogSe  is  able  to  fix  his  meditations  without  regard  to  form,  time,  or  place. — 3.  Medita- 
tion on  the  deity,  till  the  mind,  in  which  the  satwa  goonn  prevails,  is  filled  with  joy,  and 
till  the  powers  of  tlie  understanding  become  abstracted,  so  that  the  distinction  bet^veen 
matter  and  spirit  is  no  longer  recognized,  and  spirit  alone  is  seen ;  in  which  state,  the 
yogeS  is  named  videhn,  that  is,  he  is  emancipated  from  that  pride  of  separate  existence 
which  is  connected  with  a  secular  or  bodily  state.— 4.  Meditation  till  the  yogee  becomes 
so  far  delivered  from  pride,  that  it  exists  only  as  a  shadow  m  his  mind,  and  the  divine  prin- 
ciple receives  the  strongest  manifestation.  This  state  is  called  absorption  in  [or,  ab- 
sorption, although  the  person  is  not  separated  from]  matter .§ 

At  length  the  yogee  attains  what  is  called  fisomprfignatd,  in  which,  if  he  be  perfect  in 
his  abstraction,  the  very  shddow  of  separate  existence  will  be  destroyed ;  visible  objects 
will  be  completely  extinguished,  and  spirit  alone  become  manifest. 

Having  described  yogB,  and  its  divisions ;  and  given  a  brief  account  of  the  mode  of  ac- 

,  *  The  first  word  iDtimaiei,  that  (he  yogSe  baa  obtaioed  the  kaowledge  of  the  deity ;  and  the  second,  that 
the  yogee  is  lost  Id  the  divine  maaifestalion.  "f  See  pai^e  386.  %  The  maieiiline  power. 

%  Perhaps  the  meaninf^  of  Piitftojftlee  is  not  here  fvUy  ezprewed,  but  he  is  (o  be  understood  as  sayin^^,  thai 
the  thoughts  of  the  person  are  lost  and  absorbed  in  that  which  he  cannot  falbom  \  or  the  mind  is  in  the  state  into 
which  it  is  driven  ar  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  when  it  takes  refuge  in  the  uncreated  energy,  or  the  nncrcated 
Impreisions,  or  lines  of  fate,  which  are  the  source  of  coDlioaed  birth. 
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quiring  it,  this  method  is  now  moi-e  particularly  described :  He  who  has  attaiued  die  states 
called  vid^ha  and  absorption  in  matter,  after  transmigration  finds  himself  in  the  same  state 
of  advancement  towards  abstraction,  as  when  he  quitted  his  former  body.  Those  who 
die,  witliout  having  attained  the  state  termed  ^d6h&,  &c.  must,  entering  a  new  body,  la- 
bour after  a  prepared  mind,  resolution,  remembrance,  and  discrimination,  which  acqui* 
sitions  will  be  followed  by  &e  meditation  called  yoga.  These  acquisitions  naturally  follow 
and  assist  each  other. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  yogees,  distii^ished  by  the  rapidity  or  slowness  of  their  pro- 
gress towards  perfection,  which  is  affected  by  the  actions  of  preceding  and  present  births. 
He  whose  former  and  present  works  are  highly  meritorious,  soon  becomes  perfect;  an- 
other labours  long,  but,  not  being  so  powerfully  assisted  by  the  merits  acquired  in  pre- 
ceding transmigrations,  he  becomes  perfect  by  slower  degrees ;  and  he  who  has  still  less  of 
merit  in  store,  remains  at  a  still  greater  distance  from  the  state  of  a  perfect  yogee. 

« 

Yogfi  and  its  blessings  are  to  be  secured  by  relinquishing  all  hope  of  happiness  in  secu- 
lar things,  and  by  that  meditation  which  identifies  every  religious  formula,  every  sacred 
utensil,  and  every  offering,  with  the  object  of  worship.  This  object  is  the  being  who  is 
free  from  the  fruit  of  works,  that  is,  from  birth  among  any  of  the  forms  of  matter,  from 
the  increase  or  decrease  of  life,  and  from  enjoyment  or  suffering  as  the  consequence  of 
actions.    - 

He  is  called  God  [Eeshvriurii],'*^  because  to  his  will  all  creatures  owe  dieir  preservati- 
on. That  he  presides  over  all  events,  is  proved  from  his  being  the  fountain  of  knowledge ; 
and  his  infinite  power  is  proved  from  his  eternity  and  his  being  the  guide  of  all.  This 
Being  is  to  be  obtained  through  that  name  of  his,  which  is  not  factitious  but  everlasting, 
and  which  is  to  be  repeated  in  a  correct  manner  whQe  the  yogee  intensely  meditates  and 
brings  him  continually  into  his  mind. — By  thus  looking  constantly  inward,  he  loses  his 
worldly  attachment,  the  sfitwa.goonfi  obtains  a  clearer  manifestation,  and  he  is  brought 
to  resemble  God;  by  which  also  he  obtains  deliverance  from  the  effects  of  birth,  viz.  sick- 
ness, incapacity,  hesitation^  languor,  want  of  fervour,  heaviness  of  body  and  mind;  fickle- 

*  From  eethB,  grand  or  gloriQUi* 
V  V  2 
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jiesSy  miBtake,  the  want  of  a  suitable  place  for  his  yogii,  and  dissatisfaction,  as  well  as 
from  the  evils  which  may  arise  during  the  practice  of  yogvi^  that  is,  from  pain,  grief,  trem- 
bling,  asthma,  and  sighing. 

Fixedness  of  mind  on  him  who  is  the  only  and  genuine  reality,  leads  to  liberation;  but 
should  any  one  find  it  impossible  to  attain  to  such  a  state  of  abstraction,  in  order  further 
to  purify  his  mind,  let  him  not  envy  but  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  rich ;  let  him  pity 
the  miserable,  and  endeavour  to  relieve  them;  let  him  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  him  who  has 
practised  Vorks  of  merit;  let  him  neither  injure  the  wicked  nor  rejoice  with  them.  If  he 
be  able  to  perfect  himself  in  these  dispositions  of  mind,  he  will  liberate  himself  from  de- 
sire and  envy. 

The  yogee  must,  in  the  next  place,  for  the  fixing  of  his  mind,  attend  to  pranayama, 
that  is,  to  the  gradual  suppression  of  breathing,  since  the  animal  soul  and  the  mind  act 
in  conjunction ;  in  this  work,  he  must  first  endeavour  to  fix  the  understanding  by  some 
act  of  the  senses,  that  is,  he  must  place  his  sight  and  thoughts  on  the  tip  of  his  nose,  by 
which  he  will  perceive  smell ;  then  bring  his  mind  to  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  when  taste 
will  be  realized ;  and  afterwards  fix  his  mind  at  the  root  of  his  tongue,  from  which  sound 
win  be  perceived.*  After  this,  if  the  mind  be  full  of  the  sotwo,  and  be  free  from  every 
degree  of  the  rnju  and  tamu  goonas,  it  will  escape  the  waves  of  passion,  and  become 
truly  fixed.  Freedom  from  secular  desires  will  be  followed  by  freedom  from  sorrow, 
and  the  mind  will  in  consequence  become  fixed.  His  mind  will  be  fixed  whose  mter- 
course  with  secular  objects  is  like  that  of  a  person  in  a  state  of  deep  sleep,  who,  with- 
out any  union  with  the  senses,  partakes  of  perfect  happiness.  He  who  meditates  on 
God,  placing  his  mind  on  the  sun,  moon,  fire,  or  any  other  luminous  body,  or  within  his 
heart,  or  at  the  bottom  of  his  throat,  or  in  the  centre  of  his  skuU,  will,  by  afterwards 

ascending  from  these  gross  images  of  the  deity  to  the  glorious  original,  secure  fixedness 
of  mind. 

The  yogS,  having  thus  brought  his  mind  to  a  fixed  state,  will  not  be  subject  to  pre- 
sent things,  whether  his  mind  be  employed  on  the  most  subtile  or  the  most  gross  ob- 

•  The  author  of  (he  commeot  here  rcfcri  hii  readen,  for  a  fuller  explanation  of  praaayamC,  (o  ihe  Tttotri 
sha$trfis« 
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jects ;   and  he  will,  by  these  means^  deliver  himself  from  all  error,  and  be  filled  whh  the 
effects  of  the  s&two  goonn. 

He  thus  becomes  identified  wiA  deity,  that  is,  visible  objects,  the  operations  of  the 
understanding,  and  personal  identity,  become  absorbed  in  the  Being  contemplated,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  crystal  receives  the  image  of  whatever  is  reflected  upon  it. 

The  yogee,  that  he  may  not  fall  fi-om  the  elevation  he  has  attained,  still  seeks  God  by 
meditation  on  his  names,  or  on  the  import  of  these  names,  or  on  his  existence ;  aftei^ 
which  he  loses  aU  remembrance  of  the  names  of  the  deity  and  of  their  import,  and  God* 
is  realized  in  the  mind  as  pure  light;  and  to  this  succeeds  a  state  of  mind  similar  to  self* 
annihilation.     ' 

Still,  however,  he  is  not  wholly  delivered  from  subtile  illusion,''  though  his  ideas  have 
received  the  impress  of  deity ;  but  if  he  succeed  in  perfecting  his  abstraction,  God  will 
shine  forth  in  complete  splendour,  the  mind  of  the  yogS  will  become  completely  absorb* 
ed  in  him,  and  he  will  possess  universal  prescience.  He  whose  abstraction  continues 
imperfect,  obtains  complete  knowledge  by  the  assistance  of  reflection,  8lc.  and  by  degrees 
ascends  to  the  unassisted  knowledge  of  universal  nature,  and  identity  with  the  spirituality 
and  perfection  of  God.     Here  ends  the  first  chapter  of  the  Patutyulu, 

Chapter  ii. — In  the  former  part  was  shewn,  the  method  by  which  a  person  of  perfect 
mind  acquires  yogii.  In  this  chapter  is  pointed  out,  the  method  in  which  a  secular  person 
should  perform  ceremonial  yogii,  in  which  ai-e  included,  the  practise  of  religious  auste- 
rities, and  the  repetition  of  the  names  of  God,  or  of  incantations,  without  the  desire  of 
benefit,  referring  all  to  the  will  of  God.  By  this  kind  of  yogii  the  person  will  be  assist- 
ed in  performing  the  more  perfect  yogii,  and  in  victory  over  pain,  [or  rather  the  cause  of 
pain]  which  is  of  five  kinds,  illusion^  consciousness  of  sqparate  existence^  passion,  reUgicus 
disgust,  love  of  life.  The  four  last  spring  from  the  first ;  and  each  of  these  four  m* 

dude  inability,  as  well  as  inefiicient,  weak,  and  suppressed  desire. 

Illusion  is  that  which  leads  a  person  to  mistake  one  thing  for  another,  that  is,  to  call 
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that  constant  ivhich  is  inconstant,  that  pure  which  is  impure^  that  happiness  "v^ch  is 
real  misery,  that  spirit  which  is  not  spirit,  that  meritorious  which  has  no  merit,  and  that 
which  iff  evil,  good. — Consciousness  of  separate  existence,  y^hen  unconnected  "mikworidly 
attachment,  is  that  which  leads  a  person  to  consider,  during  deep  sleep,  matter  and  spirit, 
the  object  enjoyed  and  the  enjoyer,  as  one,  notwithstanding  the  necessary  distinction  be- 
tween them. — Passion  (ragii)  is  expressed  when  a  person  seeks  happiness  widi  the  most 
eager  desire. — By  religious  disgust  is  to  be  understood,  a  hatred  of  that  which,  in  a  future 
birth,  win  produce  misery. — By  love  of  life  is  to  be  understood,  an  unmeaning  yet  incessant 
concern  to  preserve  life,  or  prevent  the  separation  of  body  from  spirit. — ^This  desire  of  ^ 
life  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  latent  impression  on  the  mind  respecting  the  misery  following 
death,  and  the  delay  in  rising  to  life,  during  former  transmigrations.  This  is  illustrated 
by  seed,  cast  into  the  earth,  which  remains  for  months  till  it  appears  to  be  assimilated  to 
earth  itself,  but,  at  the  appointed  season,  receiving  tlie  accustomed  rain,  springs  to  life. 
This  idea  of  a  latent  impression  remaining  from  preceding  births  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
case  of  an  infant,  which,  on  the  approach  of  a  ravenous  beast,  is  affected  by  fear  and  the 
dread  of  death  as  much  as  one  more  advanced  m  years ;  as  well  as  by  the  fact,  that  the 
smallest  infant,  on  hearing  terrific  sounds,  becomes. immediately  affected  with  fear. 

This  last  source  of  pain,  arising  fi-om  the  love  of  life,  is  to  be  overcome  by  tummg  tlie 
thoughts  inward,  which  will  infallibly  secure  meditation  on  i&od.  The  former  causes  of 
pain,  arising  from  illusion,  consciousness  of  separate  existence,  passion  or  ragfi,  and  reli- 
gious  disgust,  are  to  be  overcome  by  fixing  the  mind  on  God,  and  by  cultivating  benevolent 
feelings  towards  men  m  every  condition  of  life. 

The  impress*  of  actions  is  to  be  attributed  to  illusion,  and  is  discovered  eidier  in  this 
or  in  a  future  birth.  Actions  performed  under  the  influence  of  illusion  are  followed  by 
eight  millions  of  births  m  connection  with  some  cast,  witlj  an  appointed  period  of  life, 
and  subjection  to  the  fruit  of  actions :  from  works  of  merit  result  excellent  cast,  existence, 
tod  many  enjoyments ;  from  evil  actions  arise  degraded  cast,  unhappy  life,  and  great  mi- 
ser}\ 

•  That  is,  aU  actioDs  leave  a  mark  od  the  miod,  which  is  never  obliterated  till  the  mao  hai  experieaced  the 
effects  of  these  actioot. 
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To  the  yogee,  who  has  rekreived  the  impression  of  the  evils  of  birth,  subjection  to  the 
fruits  of  birth  is  peculiarly  irksome ;  for  he  sees  that  every  earthly  thing  is  unstable,  and 
is  therefore  connected  with  sorrow :  hence  he  renounces  the  effects  which  arise  from  the 
three  gooniis,  ^nd  regards  the'effects  of  actions  as  poisoned  food.  These  consequences, 
in  secular  persons^  do  not  produce  sorrow :  they  resemble  those  members  of  the  body 
which  remain  at  ease  while  die  visual  faculty,  from  some  accident^  suffers  excruciating 
pain :  the  yogS  b  the  eye  of  the  body. 

From  illusion  arise  the  effects  of  actions  :  this  illusion  is  destroyed  by  discriminating 
wisdom  in  reference  to  the  divine  nature :  this  discrimination  leads  to  deliverance  from 
sorrow  arising  from  transmigrations^  and  to  the  reception  of  truth  [God.] 

It  has  been  before  affirmed,  that  deliverance  must  be  obtained  from  the  sorrows  con- 
nected with  birth.  The  origin  or  source  of  birth  is  the  union  or  vicinity  of  spirit  with 
the  understanding,  in  which  the  former  is  the  partaker  and  the  latter  the  thing  enjoyed ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  one  displays  and  the  other  is  the  thing  displayed.  Visible  objects 
are  identified  with  the  nature  of  the  siitwii,  raja,  and  tiimu  gooniis,  and,  either  as  the  re- 
ceiver or  received,  with  the  material  and  subtile  elements,  the  senses,  organs,  and  the 
understanding.  The  elements  form  the  objects  of  participation ;  the  senses,  8cc.  are  the 
partakers ;  but  the  elements,  senses,  &c.  are  to  be  considered  as  united  to  spirit  m  the 
work  of  participation.  The  fruit  of  actions,  as  well  as  liberation,  belong  to  all  the  crea- 
tures. The  progress  of  creation  is  thus  described :  first  illusion,  then  the  elements, 
then  the  senses,  and  lastly  the  understanding. 

If  we  speak  of  him  who  is  light,  or  the  male  power,  we  say,  he  is  simple  life;  life  is 
not  an  adjunct  of  his  nature ;  he  is  pure  or  perfect,  and  seeks  not  association  with  ma- 
terial objects,  though,  on  account  of  his  vicinity  to  the  understanding,  he  receives  the  im- 
pressions of  these  objects.  He  is  therefore  the  receiver,  that  is,  he  receives,  through  the 
understanding,  the  impression  of  visible  objects,  and  then  becomes  identified  with  them. 

If  visible  objects  exist  merely  as  objects  of  reception  by  spirit,  it  may  be  asked,  what 
further  use  is  there  for  them  when  the  yogS  has  passed  through  whatever  was  allotted 
to  him  as  the  fruit  of  works  ?     To  this  it  is  replied,  that  visible  objects  are  not  wholly 
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dismissed  till  discriminating  wisdom  is  perfected.  And  even  after  this^  ^hen  the  yogee 
becomes  perfect  spirit,  and  all  the  objects  of  illusion  are  banished,  in  consequence  of  his 
connection  with  creatures,  he  appears  as  though  he  took  an  interest  in  visible  objects. 

The  union  of  spirit  and  matter,  as  tlie  receiver  and  the  received,  is  without  beginning. 
The  origin  of  tliis  union  is  illusion.  The  perfection  of  spirit  ^  to  be  attributed  to  libe- 
ration from  this  union,  and  this  is  to  be  sought  in  the  acquisition  of  discriminating  wis- 
dom.  Illusion  being  removed,  all  the  effects,  resulting  from  the  union  of  spirit  and  il- 
lusion, will  necessarily  cease.  This  separation  constitutes  the  liberation  of  the  yogee, 
who  is  hereafter  known  as  tlie  everlastingly  free. 

Imperfect  discrimmation,  which  leaves  the  mind  wavering  m  its  choice  betwixt  visible 
objects  and  spirit,  vrill  not  accomplish  the  work  of  liberation.  This  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  that  discrimination  which  is  fix^d  and  decided.  By  this  illusion  is  destroyed, 
and  with  it  consciousness  of  separate  existence,  or  pride.  The  polluting  effects  of  die 
rujii  and  tamii  gooniis  are  also  removed,  and  the  pure  influence  of  the  siitwu  goonii  is 
restored.  These  being  destroyed,  the  understanding  is  turned  inward,  and  becomes  fixed 
on  spirit  as  reflected  on  itself:*  this  is  called  discriminating  wisdom.  As  long  as  con- 
sciousness of  self-existence  remains,  however,  discrimination  manifests  itself  in  seven 
different  forms.  Perfect  discrimination  is  obtained  by  acquiring  the  eight  parts  of  yogii: 
this  acquisition  secures  the  removal  of  the  darkness  and  ignorance  arising  out  of  die  rujii 
and  tumii  gooniis ;  and  when  the  mind  becomes  identified  with  the  radiant  nature  of  the 
siitwu  goonii,  discrimination  is  produced. 

The  eight  parts  of  yogu  are :  yiimii,  nihiimii,  asiinii,  pranayamu,  prityaharii,  dharuna, 
dhyanfi,  and  siimadhee.  The  first  five  serve  the  purpose  of  subduing  die  passions,  and 
of  thus  assisting  die  yogS ;  the  last  three  are  assistants  to  the  yogeo,  without  any  me- 
dium. If  the  ceremony  asunii  is  perfect,  it  will  advance  the  yogee  in  the  performance 
of  pranayamii ;  and  if  that  is  perfected,  prityahara  is  thereby  assisted. 

In  yurnu  there  are  five  divisions,  1 .  freedom  from  the  desire  of  mjuring  odiers ;  2.  tnidi 

•  Nothing  can  receWe  spirit  but  (he  ondentandinf  ai  irradiated  by  the  •ttliriX  goonii,  after  the  roppreoloa 
of  the  Ttjh  and  tfimti  gooofts. 
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iD reference  bolfa  to  words  and  to  the  mind;  3.  freedom  from  the  least  appropriation  of 
the  property  of  another,  either  by  thought,  word,  or  practice;  4.  the  subjection  of  the 
members  for  the  sake  of  extirpating  desire ;  and  5.  the  renunciation  of  all  pleasure.  When 
the  yogSo  attends  to  his  vows  in  reference  to  all  these  parts  of  yfimft,  that  is  without  any 
reserve  as  it  respects  time,  place,  or  person,  he  is  said  to  perform  the  great  vow. 

Niyurnu  inclades  five  divisions,  viz.  1.  punty  of  body,  using  earth,  water,  &c.  after 
certain  functions;  and  purity  of  mind,  through  the  exercise  of  friendly  and  benevolent 
affections;  2.  cheerfiihiess  in  every  condition;  3.  religious  austerities;  4.  the  repetition  of 
incantations;  and  5.  by  causing  all  the  formularies  of  worship  and  all  its  benefits  to  ter- 
minate in  God. 

Hu-ough  ytmS  and  niyfimn  [the  sources  of]  pain  are'destroyed,  and  through  medita- 
tion on  the  opposite  of  these  sources  of  pain  [as,  by  meditating  on  benevolence,  revenge 
is  destroyed],  the  yogee  is  greatly  assisted  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  perfect  victory.  These 
sources  of  pain  are  injuriousness,  theft,  8lc.  in  each  of  which  there  are  three  divisions, 
as,  the  injurious  person  may  offer  the  injury  himself;  or  he  may  do  it  dirough  another; 
or,  rejoice  in  its  being  done ;  and  so  of  the  rest.  Injuries  arise  from  anger,  covetous- 
ness,  and  infatuation.  The  effects  of  these  sources  of  pain  are  sorrow  and  error.  He 
who  is  free  from  injurious  feelings,  knows  nothing  of  quarrels  or  envy. 

He  whose  body  and  mind  are  pure,  enjoys  all  the  fruits  of  devotion,  whether  he  prac- 
tise devout  ceremonies  or  not.  To  him,  who  is  free  from  theft,  all  the  precious. stones 
do  homi^e.  He  who  subdues  his  passions,  is  blessed  with  streiq;th.  He  who  renounces 
all  the  pleasures  of  sense,  obtains  the  knowledge  of  preceding  transmigrations,  and  of  that 
which  shall  succeed  his  present  existence.  He  who  is  pure  in  body,  hates  the  body;  is 
separated  from  every  thing  in  a  bodily  shape;  is  delivered  from  the  impurities  of  the  raja 
and  tuma  goonos;  and,  by  the  removal  of  these,  is  raised  above  the  approach  of  grief, 
'  and  is  always  happy;  from  this  results  a  fixed  mind,  and  senses  which  never  wander;  in 
which  state  the  yoggS  acquires  power  to  know  spirit.  He  who  practises  austerities, 
purifies  himself  from,  every  imperfection,  and  the  body  and  its  organs  become  perfect. 
The  repetition  of  incantations  brings  before  the  yogSS  the  deity  in  whose  name  these  are 
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repeated ;  and  by  making  the  ultimate  object  of  all  forms,  and  the  effects  of  worship,  to 
meet  in  God,  he  pleases  the  deity,  and  induces  him  to  bestow  liberation. 

Asiinu  includes  eighty-four  modes  of  sitting  at  yogu;  but,  to  be  complete,  the  posture 
must  be  quite  easy,  neither  painful  nor  attended  with  agitation.  That  a  rigid  posture 
may  become  easy,  the  yogge  must  acquire  it  by  degrees,  as  the  members  are  able  to  bear 
it;  and  that  he  may  be  happy  in  these  circumstances,  he  mu^t  raise  his  mind  to  the  won- 
ders of  the  heavens,  and  not  confine  it  to  the  body.  When  he  has  become  perfect  iu 
the  yoga-posture,  he  will  no  longer  feel  the  inconveniences  of  heat  or  cold,  hunger  or 
thirst,  &c.  Perfection  in  die  yoga-posture  prepares  the  person  for  perfection  in  prana- 
yamuy  or,  in  the  suppression  of  the  inspiration  and  respiration  of  breath.  Vital  air  is  ei- 
ther stationary  in  the  body,  or  received  into  it,  or  thrown  firom  it.  In  the  work  of  sup- 
pression, the  yogee  must  permit  the  exhalation  of  his  breath,  at  fiirthest,  to  the  distance 
only  of  twelve  fingers'  breadth,  and  gradually  diminish  the  distance  firom  his  nostrils  till  the 
point  of  perfection  is  obtained.  As  it  respects  time,  he  must  begin  to  restrain  breadi- 
ing  for  twenty-six  seconds,  and  enlarge  this  period  regularly  till  he  is  perfect.  He  must 
practise  these  exercises  daily,  or  as  often  as  he  is  able.  The  yogee  who  most  excels, 
confines  his  breathing  to  the  distance  of  twelve  fingers  fi'om  his  nose,  and,  even  after  re- 
straining it  for  some  time,  draws  it  fi-om  no  greater  distance  than  his  heart.  This  cere- 
mony secures  the  removal  of  those  errors  which  covered  the  mind,  and  prevented  the 
radiance  of  the  satwn  goono  from  appearing ;  and  this  quality  having  obtained  manifes- 
tation,  fixedness  of  mind  is  secured. 

In  PrityaharUf  by  withholding  the  mind  firom  wandering,  the  organs  are  turned  fit)m 
their  accustomed  objects  inwardy  and  become  subject  to  the  yogee. — Hert  ends  the  se- 
cond part  of  the  Patunjulu. 

* 

Chapter  iii. — ^The  fixing  of  the  mind,  so  that  it  may  not  wander  beyond  the  nose,  nor 
descend  inwardly  beyond  the  level  of  the  navel,  is  called  dkarunUf  in  which  the  yogS 
purifies  his  mind  by  benevolenqe ;  practises  the  duties  connected  with  yoma  and  niyo- 
md ;  pei^ects  himself  in  the  yoga-postures ;  regulates  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  ani- 
mal soul ;  and,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  tip  of  his  nose,  subdues  all  his  members,  and  all 
the  power  of  the  elements  over  him. 
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Dh^amj  or  meditatuMi,  implies,  that  the  person  thus  employed  is  endeavouring  to  fix 
hb  mind  on  the  deity,  agreeably  to  the  forms  of  dMaHtnA;  so  as  to  secure  a  constant 
stream  of  thought  towards  him,  and  exclude  all  worldly  tendencies. 

In  Siimadhee,  the  understanding,  carried  along  by  an  uninterrupted  current  of  thought 
towards  the  dekty,  or  towards  that  which  is  the  reflection  of  spirit  upon  the  understand* 
ing,  becomes  nearly  extii^ished. 

Dharono,  dhyano,  and  somadhee,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  are  distinguished  by  one  name, 
sungyumM,  diat  is,  the  restraining  of  the  mind  from  all  visible  objects. — ^To  the  person 
who  is  able  to  perfect  himself  in  songyuma,  the  mfinitely  abstracted  God,  discovered  by 
perfect  discrimination,  and  ident^ed  with  light,  becomes  manifest.  Sangyamu  is  to  be 
attained  by  degrees,  first,  by  meditation  on  God  through  more  gross  and  then  through 
more  refined  mediums. 

After  the  y<^Se  has  fixed  his  mind  on  the  deity,  it  occasionally  wanders ;  but  at  length 
he  contemplates  God  only  in  himself,  so  tfiat  the  divine  spirit  is  seen  equally  in  the  mind 
and  in  visible  objects.  This  process  resembles  that  of  vegetation,  in  which  we  have  first 
the  seed,  then  the  plant,  and  at  length  the  seed  in  a  state  of  concealment  preparing  for 
another  birth :  in  the  same  manner,  the  world,  emanating  firom  the  first  cause,  proceeds 
through  a  series  of  subordinate  causes  and  effects.  The  difference  between  the  subor- 
dinate cause  and  the  effect,  is  owing  to  a  change  in  the  cause  during  the  process  of  pro- 
duction :  the  seed  does  not  vegetate  till  united  to  earth  and  water. 

TTie  yogS  who  has  perfected  himself  in  the  three  parts  of  singyumo,  obtains  a 
knowledge  of  the  past  and  of  Ae  future ;  if  he  apply  sungyumtt  to  sounds,  to  their  mean-, 
ing,  and  to  the  consequent  result,  he  will  possess,  from  mere  sound,  universal  knowledge. 
He  who  applies  songycimu  to  the  impressions  of  former  births,  Qmes  of  fate)  from  which 
actions  and  their  effects  proceed,  will  obtain  a  knowledge  .of  the  events  of  preceding 
transmigrations.  He  who  applies  sungymnu  to  discover  the  thoughts  of  others,  will  know 
the  hearts  of  all.  He  who  does  the  same  to  his  ovni  form,  and  to  the  sight  of  those  whose 
eyes  are  fixed  upon  him,  will  be  able  to  render  his  body  invisible,  and  to  dim  the  sight  of 
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the  observer.   He  who,  according  to  these  rules,  meditates  on  his  own  actions,  in  order 
to  discover  how  he  may  most  speedily  reap  the  fruit  of  diem,  will  become  acquainted  with 
the  time,  place,  and  causes  of  his  own  deadi.     He  who  applies  sungyumS  to  that  com- 
passion which  has  respect  to  the  miserable,  will  secure  the  friendship  of  all.      He  who, 
according  to  these  rules,  meditates  on  the  strength  of  the  powerful,  so  as  to  identify  his 
own  strength  with  theirs,  will  acquire  the  same  strength.         He  who  meditates,  in  the 
same  manner,  on  the  sun,  as  perfect  light,  will  become  acquainted  with  the  state  of  tfauigs 
in  every  place.    Similar  meditation  on  the  moon,  procures  a  knowledge,  from  mere  sight, 
of  the  union,  progress,  and  influence  of  the  planets ;  similar  contemplation  applied  to  the 
polar  star,  will  enable  the  yogee  to  distinguish  between  the  stars  and  planets,  and  to  ob- 
serve their  motions ;  by  the  application  of  sfingyomfi  to  the  centre  of  the  bowels  at  the 
navel,  he  will  become  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body;  by  a  similar  ap- 
plication of  sungyama  to  the  cup  at  the  bottom  of  the  throat,  he  will  overcome  hunger 
and  thirst ;  by  meditating  on  the  nerve  koorma  which  exists  a  little  below  the  throat,  he 
will  obtain  a  fixed  and  unbroken  posture  in  the  act  of  yogii ;   by  meditation  on  the  ba- 
silare  suture,  he  will  be  capacitated  to  see  and  converse  widi  the  deified  persons  who 
range  through  the  serial  regions ;  by  meditation  on  extraordinary  presence  of  mind,  he  will 
obtain  the  knowledge  of  all  visible  objects ;  by  meditating  on  the  seat  of  the  mind,  or  on 
the  faculty  of  reason,  he  will  become  acquainted  with  his  ovm  thoughts  and  those  of 
others,  past, present,  ai^d  future;  by  meditation  on  the  state  of  the  yogee  who  has  nearly 
lost  all  consciousness  of  separate  existence,  he  will  recognize  spirit  as  unassociated  and 
perfect  existence.     After  this,  he  will  hear  celestial  sounds,  tlie  songs  and  conversation 
of  the  celestial  choirs ;  he  wiU  have  the  perception  of  their  touch  in  their  passage  through 
the  air ;  his  taste  will  become  refined,  and  he  will  enjoy  the  constant  fragrance  of  sweet 
scents.  Though  these  fruits  of  sangyomii  are  accompanied  by  the  applause  of  man- 

kind, yet,  in  the  work  of  abstraction,  they  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  yogee. 

The  union  of  spirit  and  intellect,  as  the  enjoyer  and  the  thing  enjoyed,  in  the  work 
arising  out  of  the  natural  order  of  things,  is  called,  the  captivity  of  spirit.  When  the  yo- 
gM,  by  the  power  of  samadhee,  has  destroyed  the  power  of  those  y/otks  which  retained 
the  spirit  in  captivity,  he  becomes  possessed  of  certain  and  unhesitating  knowledge ;  he 
is  enabled  to  trace  the  progress  of  intellect  tfacough  the  senses,  and  the  path  of  the  am- 
mal  spirit  through  the  nerves.  After  this,  he  is  able  to  enter  a  dead  or  a  living  body  by 
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the  path  of  the  senses,  all  the  senses  accompanying  him,  as  the  swarm  of  bees  foflow  the 
queen  bee;  and  in  this  body  to  act  as  though  it  were  his  own.* 

The  collected  power  of  all  the  senses  b  called  the  animal  soul,  which  is  distinguished 
by  five  operations  connected  with  the  vital  air,  or  air  collected  in  the  body.      The  bo- 
dy of  die  yogee  who,   according  to  the  rules  of  dharnna,  dhyana,   and  sfimadhee,  me- 
ditates on  the  air  proceeding  from  the  anus  to  the  head,  will  become  light  as  wood,  and 
he  will  be  able  to  walk  on  the  fluid  element.         The  body  of  the  yogee  who  thus  me- 
ditates  on  the  air  encircling  the  navel,  will  become  glorious  as  of  a  body  light.  He  who, 
in  die  same  manner,  meditates  on  the  ear  and  its  vacuum,  will  hear  the  softest  and  most 
distant  sounds,  as  well  as  those  uttered  in  the  celestial  regions  and  in  the  world  of  the 
hydras.      He  who  meditates  on  vacuum,  will  be  able  to  ascend  into  the  air.     He  from 
whose  body  the  pride  of  separate  existence  is  removed,  in  the  operations  of  his  mind  has 
no  respect  to  the  body ;   he  is  denominated  the  great  vid^ho,  that  is^  the  bodyless :   he 
who  applies  sdngyiima  to  these  operations,  will  destroy  die  impressions  (or  the  marks), 
of  fate  arising  from  former  births.        He  who  meditates,  by  the  rules  of  songyomo,  on 
the  five  primary  elements,  and,  in  a  perfect  manner,  on  the  subtile  elements,  will  over- 
come, and  be  transformed  into  these  elements ;  he  will  be  capacitated  to^  b^coime  as  nui« 
fied  and  atomic  as  he  may  wish,  and  to  proceed  to  the  greatest  distance;  in  short,  he  wiU- 
be  enabled  to  realize  in  himself  the  power  of  deity,  to  subdue  all  his  passions,  to  render, 
hb  body  invulnerable,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  abstraction  being  destroyed,  so  as 
to  subject  himself  again  to  the  effects  of  actions.        He  who,  according  to  the  rules  of 
sungyumu,  meditates  on  mind  under  the  influence  of  the  satwu  goonii,  will  obtain  victo- 
ry over  the  three  gooniis,  and  will  possess  universal  knowledge.       When  the  yog^  has 
gained  perfect  victory  over  the  goonas,  he  is  denominated  vishoka,  that  is,  free  from  sor- 
row ;  and  his  body  becomes  buoyant  as  his  mind  :  he  triumphs  over  illusion.     He  who 
applies  sangyumii  to  discriminate  between  the  siitwa  goono  and  spirit,  exterminates  the 
very  root  of  error,  [the  cause  of  birth]  and  obtains  liberatioo. 

The  local  deities  will  assail  such  a  yogee,  and  will  endeavour  to  divert  him  from  the 
religious  abstraction  which  he  has  attained,  by  brmgmg  before  him  sensual  gratifications, 

•  In  the  Hicdeo  bittory,  n  Uary  U  sivea  raspecUnf  S&mbodrt-paltt,  a  yoge6,  trho  U  laid  to  have  entered 
the  body  of  the  iofant  son  of  Vikr&madityfl,  and  obtained  his  kingdom.— 5ee  page  33* 
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or  by  exciting  in  his  mmd  thoughts  of  personal  aggrandisement,  but  he  shouM  partake  of 
these  gratifications  without  interest,  for  if  these  deities  succeed  in  exciting  desire  in  die 
mind,  he  will  be  thrown  back  to  all  the  evils  of  future  transmigrations. 

The  yogee  passes  through  four  stages :  in  the  first,  he  begins  to  leain  the  first  fonns  of 
yogd,  and  enters  on  the  work  of  abstraction  and  the  subjection  of  the  senses.  In  the  next 
stage,  having  learnt  the  forms,  he  acquires  perfect  knowledge.  In  the  third,  the  advance 
towards  perfection  is  that  which  has  been  just  described,  in  which  the'yogaS.  o^rcomes 
all  the  primary  and  subtile  elements.  In  the  fourth,  he  loses  all  personality,  and  all  con- 
sciousness of  separate  existence;  all  the  operations  of  intellect  become  extinct,  and  spirit 
alone  remains. 

When  he  has  reached  the  third  stage,  he  is  still  liable  to  be  overcome;  and  even  in  the 
last,  which  b  subdivided  into  seven  stages,  he  is  not  wholly  safe  from  the  local  gods,  nor 
will  be  so  till  he  has  advanced  beyond  the  fifth  of  these  seven. 

There  is  still  another  method  of  perfecting  yoga,  that  is,  by  applying  the  rules  of  song- 
yumo  to  the  divisions  of  the  last  kshonii  [four  minutes]  of  time :  he  who  perfects  him- 
self in  this,  will  obtain  complete  knowledge  of  the  subtile  elements,  atoms,  &c.  which  ad- 
mit not  of  the  divisions  of  species,  appearance,  and  place.  He^is  who  attained  this  is 
called,  by  way  of  eminence,  die  discriminator.  The  knowledge  which  is  the  fruit  of 
discrimination  is  called  the  saviour,  for  it  is  this  which  delivers  the  yogS  from  the  bot- 
tomless sea  of  this  world,  without  die  fear  of  return.  This  knowledge  brings  before  die 
yogS  all  visible  objects  at  once,  so  that  he  does  not  wait  for  the  tedious  process  of  the 
senses. 

When  the  pride  of  intellect  and  of  separate  existence  is  absorbed  m  illusion,  and  when 
the  impressions  of  the  understanding  are  no  longer  reflected  on  spirit,  or  are  no  more 
received  by  spirit,  the  yogee  in  this  state  obtains  liberation.— Aire  ends  the  third  part  if 
the  Paturgulii. 

Chapter  iw.—AXi  die  perfect  ascetics  (siddhees)  attained  in  die  preceding  birth  perfec* 
tion  in  somadhee :  among  these,  some  were  perfect  at  their  birth,  as  die  sage  KopBft,  aH 
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the  willed  tribes,  Sec*;  to  others  the  last  touch  of  perfection  was  given  by  some  sacred 
prescription  prepared  by  a  perfect  ascetic ;  to  others  by  tfie  repetition  of  incantations ;  and 
to  odiers  by  religious  austerities,  as  VishwamitrUi  &c.  This  perfectimi  is  not  obtained 
in  one  birth ;  but  nature,  taking  advantage  df  the  advance  made  in  the  former  birth,  in  the 
next  carries  the  yoges  to  perfection. 

Here  an  objector  says.  By  this  system  you  make  nature,  and  not  actions,  the  cause  of 
every  effect,  but  the  shastros  teach,  that  from  actions  proceeds  every  thing.  To  this  Po- 
tunjAlee  replies.  Nature  is  the  source  of  all,  and  of  actions  too,  and  therefore  the  effect 
can  never  govern  the  cause;  but  meritorious  actions  may  remove  the  obstructions  aris- 
ing from  demerit  in  the  prepress  of  nature.  Nature,  confined  by  works  of  demerit,  ap- 
pears like  a  piece  of  water  kept  in  by  embankments :  works  of  merit  cut  the  banks,  and 
then,  by  its  own  force,  the  water  pursues  its  progress.  Thus,  nature  is  not  impelled  by 
works,  but  works  cpnfine  nature ;  or  liberate  it,  so  as  to  allow  it  an  unobstructed  pro- 
gress. For,  even  in  the  yogee,  in  whom  nature,  or  illusion,  is  reduced  to  a  shadow,  when 
tempted  by  the  local  deities,  and  again  inmiersed  in  illusion,  nature  displays  its  energy. 

In  consequence  of  the  various  tendencies  of  the  mind,  the  actions  of  men  are  multi- 
farious; the  fixedness  of  mind  and  unchanging  conduct  of  the  yog^  is  to  be  attributed  to 
his  proximity  to  the  deity.  Yet  the  yogee,  when  united  to  a  new  body,  necessarSy  feeb 
the  force  of  the  five  senses ;  thou^  this  is  not  connected  with  visible  objects,  but  it 

leads  to  God.  And  thus,  as  his  mind  is  fi'ee  from  the  sources  of  pain,  so  is  his  conduct 
spiritual.  The  works  of  those  ascetics  who  have  become  such  by  religious  austerities, 
the  repetition  of  incantations,  &c.  are  white  (or  produce  excellent  fruit);  the  works  of 
the  hellish,  are  black,  (producmg  evil  fruit).    The  works  of  those  who  are  neither  highly 

« 

virtuous  nor  highly  vicious,  are  of  a  mixed  colour.  The  actions  of  the  yogee  are  excel- 
lent ;  for  though  he  seeks  qothuig  by  them,  the  deity  bestows  upon  him  excellent  re- 
wards. 

The  effects  of  actions  are  of  two  kinds,  recollection  and  species.  He  who  at  death 
loses  the  human  form,  and  for  a  hundred  years  is  bom  among  irrational  animals,  or  the 
forms  of  brute  matter,  loses,  during  these  transmigrations,  the  impressions  received  in 
the  human  state,  but  when  he  is  again  bom  in  this  state^  all  the  impressions'  of  humanity 
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are  revived.        Though  during  these  transmigrations  he  may  have  been  often  boni|  and 
in  many  shapes,  and,  as  a  wild  beast,  may  have  traversed  many  distant  r^ons,  still,  as 
species  and  recollection  are  inseparably  united,  the  impressions  of  humanity  are  always 
revived  when  he  springs  to  human  birth.      Here  a  person  asks.  In  such  a  person's  first 
or  original  birth,  where  were  these  impressions  ?  To  this  Potonjalee  replies.  These  im- 
pressions are  without  beginning:   this  is  proved  from  the  constant  and  almost  inextin- 
guishable desire  of  happiness  interwoven  into  the  very  nature  of  all.   Should  it  from  hence 
be  urged,  since  the  desires  of  men  are  boundless,  how  is  liberation  to  be  obtained?  It  is 
answered,  that  liberation  is  obtainable,  for  though  the  desires  of  the  heart  are  innumera- 
ble, the  cause  of  these  desires  is  one,  that  is  illusion;  and  as  illusion  and  its  effects  (impres- 
sions, species  and  existence),  take  refuge  in  the  understanding,  these  desires  are  likewise 
found  there :  it  is  therefore  only  necessary  that  illusion  should  be  destroyed  by  discrimina- 
tion, and  then  liberation  will  be  secured.  The  desires  being  endless,  how  should  the  mind 
become  fixed?  This  objection  may  be  offered;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  mind, 
whether  its  thoughts  be  turned  inward  or  outward,  is  one;   die  apparent  variety  is  in  its 
exercises,  not  in  itself.     The  three  goonus  pervading  every  thing,  all  things  are  necessa- 
rily identified  with  these  goonus;  and  hence  every  thing  partakes  of  the  same  properties. 
Should  it  be  still  objected,  how  can  three  goonus  be  one,  and  how  can  mind,  pervaded  by 
these  different  goonus,  be  one  f  it  may  be  answered,  that  this  indivisibility  arises  from  the 
union  of  these  goonus :  all  the  different  vessels  made  of  clay  have  but  one  denomination, 
and  the  union  of  the  five  primary  elements  is  called  simply  earth,  and  not  by  juiy  namis 
in  which  the  component  parts  are  distmguished.     Thus,  in  consequence  of  its  union  to 
different  objects,  the  mbd  is  affected  by  different  passions :  a  husband,  at  the  sight  of  a 
virtuous  wife,  is  filled  with  pleasure;  of  the  seducer  of  his  vrife,  vrith  wrath ;  but  at  die 
appearance  of  his  unfaithful^  wife,  he  is  overwhelmed  with  sorrow.  In  a  similar  manner, 
when  the  mind  is  united  to  religion,   the  sotwn  goono  becomes  visible,  and  the  mind  is 
filled  with  happiness;  when  united  to  irreligion,  the  rfiju  goonn  becomes  visible,  and  it  is 
filled  with  sorrow ;  when  united  to  the  highest  degree  of  irreligion,  the  tamn  goonfi  is  pre- 
eminent, and  the  mind  is  overwhelmed  with  sorrow.       Thus,  it  is  the  same  mind  which 
is  affected  in  various  ways,  by  the  mere  circumstance  of  union  to  different  objects ;  and 
thus  spirit  merely  makes  known  objects ;  it  has  no  intercourse  with  them  except  as  it 
is  the  mirror :  it  makes  them  manifest ;  the  intercourse  is  that  of  intellect  [which  is  a  part 
of  nature,  and  not  spirit].        But  it  ma^  be  said,  if  it  be  the  property  of  spirit  to  make 
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known  mibfe  objects,  \rhy  are  they  not  at  once  naibld  to  tlie  mind?  To  llus  it  may  be  an- 
swered, that  only  those  objects  which  hll  upon  qnrit  [as  upon  the  mirror]  become  known ; 
or,  in  other  words^  those  objects  become  known  which  the  mind  or  intellect  throws  up- 
on the  mirror  [spirit],  but  otber  objects  remcb  imknown.  Here  the  objector  says,  If  it 
be  ibus,  then  spirit  in  the  work  of  maniftstation  assumes  the  forms  of  visible  ob)eclB,and 
becomes  an  agent  in  die  events  of  life. '  To  (his  PttttnjiUee  replies,  that  this  connectiaa 
between  spirit  as  the  displayer,  and  nature  as  <fii^ayed,  is  separate  £n>m  all  choice;  it  is  liie 
mere  constitution  of  things,  in  which  die  parties  are  wholly  unaffected.  The  sotwo  goo^ 
nii  enjoys  an  immediate  nesfrness  to  spirit,  but  the  other  goonos  approach  spirit  tfaroug)^ 
the  satwS.  The  mind,  being  united  to  the  s6two  g6on6,  by  its  vicinity  to  spirit  assumea 
the  character  of  spirit,  and  becomes  the  agent  in  all  things*  Should  it  be  objected,  By  this 

system  of  attributmg  every  thing  to  intellect,  you  render  spirit  uhnecessary,  it  is  answer- 

* 

ed,  diat  visible  objects  cannot  render  themselves  visible,  but  must  be  made  so  by  anodier; 
therefore  diere  is  a  necessity  for  spirit,  that  through  the  medium  of  intellect  it  may  do  the 
work  of  manifestation.  The  mind,  when  under  the  influence  of  yogn,  promotes  the  good  of 
spirit,  and  when  absorbed  in  sensible  objects  injures  it  j  not  that  die  mind  can  really  bring 
good  or  evil  upon  spirit;  this  is  only  the  sensible  appearance  of  things.  Should  it  be  asked. 
Why  the  mind  does  not  throw  upon  s[Mrit  the  images  of  joy  and  sorrow  at  once,  it  is  an- 
swered, that  these  impressions  are  opposed  to  each  other,  end  therefore  cannot  be  mani- 
fested at  the  same  time. — An  objector  here  says.  According  to  this  system  then,  spirit 
is  wholly  excluded  from  all  active  operation  in  the  affairs  of  die  universe,  and  is  a  mere 
spectator :  why  then  may  we  not  inaintain,  that  that  which  makes  known  is  net  spii'it,  but 
another  power,  anodier  understanding?  To  this  Pfitfinjolee  replies,  llie  understandiiig^ 
or  as  many  understandings  as  you  please,  must  be  parts  of  nature,  aiid  therefore  can  ne- 
ver fill  the  office  of  light,  or  do  the  work  of  manifestation.  Should  it  be  still  object^ 
ed.  As  you  have  maintained  the  doctrine  of  an  unoperative  spirit,  a  mere  spectator  of  the 
universe,  I  have  as  clear  a  right  to  suppose  that  an  illuminating  understanding  may  be  die 
cause  of  manifestation — To  this  I  answer,  diat  this  proposition  can  never  be  maintain- 
ed, for  as  there  are  opposing  properties  in  the  three  goonfis,  the  necessary  union  between 
that  which  makes  known  and  die  thing  manifested  would  be  wanting ;  in  addition  to  which 
also  there  would  be  in  this  system  as  many  agents  of  knowledge  as  individuals,  instead 
of  one  spirit,  the  light  of  all.       It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  although  the  under- 
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stfandiDg  is  not  the  cause  of  light,  it.does  possets,  in  consequence  of  its  neaniess  ta  spi- 
rit, a  degree  of  radiance  superior  to  every  other  part  of  nature. 

« 

Spirit  is  identified  with  life,  is  independent,  and  unconnected.  When  the  undnvtand- 
ing  approaches  spirit,  and  clothes  itself  with  the  properties  of  spirit,  it  is  then  called  light; 
and  in  this  character  it  directs  the  affairs  of  the  universe.  If,  says  an  opponent,  the  un- 
derstanding is  the  universal  agent,  what  proof  is  there  left  of  the  existence  of  spirit  f  Pir. 
tiinjfllee  says,  Throughout  universal  nature,  whatever  exists  by  die  ooigunction  of  various 
eauses,  exists  not  for  itself  but  for  another;  as  therefore  the  operations  of  the  understand- 
ing are  regulated  by  the  three  goonos,  the  understanding  must  exist,  not  for  itself  but  for 
another^  and  that  other  is  spirit.  Still,  however,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  spirit 
IS  united  to  things  in  a  gross  manner,  but  merely  in  connection  with  the  sotwu  goono* 
Amongst  all  material  objects,  the  most  excellent  is  the  body ;  those  parts  which  are  most 
excellent  in  the  body  are  the  senses ;  that  which  is  more  excellent  than  the  senses,  is  mind 
under  the  influence  of  the  sutwu  goona;  after  this,  and  separate  from  this,  is  spirit,  which 
is  identified  with  life,  and  in  consequence  is  separate  from  all  material  objects. 


The  object  of  the  Patunjfila  dorshonu  is  to  lead  men  to  liberation;  and  this  we  shall 
consider  in  ten  sentences  thus:  First,  when  a  person  has  obtained  discrimination, all  his 
ideas  of  separate  existence,  as,  I  am  chief,!  enjoy,  &c.  are  destroyed.  The  consequence 
of  which  is,  that  his  mind  is  diverted  firom  outward  things,  his  thoo^ts  are  turned  in- 
ward, and  united  to  spirit :  this  is  the  commencement  of  liberation.  Still,  however, 
worldly  anxiety,  the  effect  of  the  impressions  of  former  births,  occasionally  intrudes.  This 
is  to  be  overcome  by  perseverance  in  internal  meditation.  When  the  yogee  has  accom- 
plished this,  the  irradiated  understanding  obtains  a  most  clear  manifestation,  and  visible 
objects  sink  into  the  shade.  Then,  by  discriminating  wisdom  the  work  of  illusion  being 
brought  to  a  close,  illusion  itseif,  from  its  origin  in  invisible  atoms  to  its  utmost  progres* 
sion,  is  destroyed — to  revive  no  more.  One  kind  of  liberation,  therefore,  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  illusion,  and  the  consequent  separation  of  spirit  from  matter;  and  the  other  kind 
is  comprehended  in  the  deliverance  of  spirit  from  the  operations  of  the  understanding 
and  in  that  clear  effulgence  with  which  it  afterwards  shines  forth. 
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SECTION  XXII. 

The  Nyayii*  phihiophy, 

Goutomn,  whose  soStrfis  amount  to  462  lines,  was  the  distinguished  founder  of  this 
school  of  philosophy.  Some  account  bf  him  will  be  found  in  page  224.  The  first  com^ 
mentator  on  his  sootrSs  was  Gtaig6sho-<:hintamihiee;  whose  very  excellent  work  might  be 
comprized  in  a  moderate  octavo  volume ;  and  which  b  consulted  at  present  by  all  those 
who  study  the  Nyayfi  dorshtlnii.t  Three  learned  Hindoos  have  written  comments  on 
Gung6sho^  viz.  Shiromonee,  BhovantindS,  and  Mfitlioora-nat'hii.  It  is  about  200  yearn 
since  Shiromonee  wrote  his  comment ;  which,  though  much  smaller  than  the  others,  is 
considered  as  die  most  able.      The  other  commentators  lived  pot  many  years  after  him. 


The  learned  men  of  Bengal  are  proud  of  the  honour  of  considering  this  philosopher,  who 
was  bom  at  NudSya,  as  their  countryman:  the  following  legends  are  current  respecting 
him :  When  arrived  at  Mifhila,  to  prosecute  his  studies  under  Vach&spiitee-mishra,  it  is 
said,  that  he  attained  at  once  the  seat  next  to  his  teacher,  rising  over  the  heads  of  all  the 
other  students.  Pokshn-dhfiro-mishru,  a  very  celebrated  Nyayayiku  pnndit,  after  having 
overcome  in  argument  all  the  learned  men  of  Hihdoostliann,  arrived  with  a  great  reti- 
nue, elephants,  camels,  servants,  &c.  at  Nfideeya.  The  people  collecting  around  him, 
he  asked  them  who  was  the  most  learned  man  in  diose  parts;  they  gave  the  honour  to 
Shiromonee,  who  was,  in  fact,  at  that  moment  performing  his  ablutions  in  the  Ganges; 
Piikshfi,  on  seeing  him,  pronounced  this  couplet : 

'*  How  tuak  in  darkocn  Goar{  mast  be. 
Whole  nge  is  blisd  Shirom&oee.'*^ 

He  then  sent  to  the  raja,  challenging  all  the  learned  men  at  his  court  to  a  disputation ; 
but  Shiromonee  completely  overcame  his  opponent,  and  Mishro  retired  from  the  contro* 
versy  acknowledging  the  superiority  of  the  blind  Shirom&nee.|| 

Jfigadeesha-tarkalonkara  and  Giidhadhara,  two  learned  men  of  Nadaeya,  have  written 
comments  on  Shiromunee,  which  are  extensively  read  in  Bengal.     Other  comments  are 

•  Tlw  toiiod  of  (bii  word  retemblet  Naiyft.  f  Dinbllnfi,  from  drifhO,  f  9U or  ibi««.  t  Th* 

Dame  for  Bengal.  \  This  p&odit  bad  lost  (be  Bigbt  of  ooe  c>e.  ||  This  laUer  ttory  It  tOAciinM 

related  io  tenu  ditfcreot  from  tbeie. 
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used  in  different  parts  of  Hindoosfhann;  but  in  Mitliila  die  work  of  Bhihrananda  is 
preferred.  The  Nyayn  dorshana  is  chiefly  studied  in  Bengal  and  Mitliila.  Almost 
every  town  in  Bengal  contains  some  Nyayayikn  schools,  though  they  are  most  numerous 
at  NodSoyft;  Tm6aSd  and  Vasvariya.  There  are  in  NudaSya  not  less  than  fifty  or  sixty 
schools:  that  over  which  Shivii-nat'hfi-vidya-vach&spatee  presides,  contains  not  less  than 
one  hundred  students.  Indeed>  the  Nyayo  has  obtained  so  decided  a  pre-eminence  over 
all  the  dorshcinDs  now  studied  in  these  parts,  that  it  is  read  by  nine  students  in  ten,  while 
the  other  dorshonas  are  scarcely  read  at  all.  The  truth  is,  that  this  is  the  only  system 
of  philosophy  which  in  Bengal  has  remained  popular  after  so  many  revolutions :  at  die 
festivals,  he  who  can  best  dispute  on  the  first  principles  of  philosophical  research  as 
tau^t  in  the  Nyayo,  receives  the  highest  homage,  the  most  honourable  seat,  and  the  rich- 
est presents.  He  who  is  merely  acquainted  with  the  law  books,  and  the  poems,  is  al- 
ways placed  on  a  lower  seat ;  yet  the  Nyayayikfi  is  acquainted  with  only  the  very  first  ru- 
diments of  what  was  taught  by  his  learned  ancestors. 


,  As  this  is  the  only  system  of  phibsophy  studied  at  present  in  Bengal,  it  may  not  be 
uninterestbg  to  mention  the  different  works  read  in  these  Nyayayikn  schools :  The  first 
work  put  into  the  hands  of  the  student^  and  which  he  commits  to  memory,  is  either  the 
Bhasha-purich^a,  or  the  Kibadii-bhashyfi.  From  these  woiks,  and  the  instructions  of  the 
master,  the  student  is  taught  all  those  logical  terms  by  which  nature  in.  all  its  parts  is  de- 
scribed. After  this  he  commits  to  memory  the  Vyaptee-ponchoku^  by  Shiromonee,  fipom 
which  he  learns  to  reason  from  an  effect  to  its  cause ;  and  with  this  work  is  tead  the  com- 

ft 

ment  of  JngadeSsha.  After  this  the  Siddhanto-liikshunu,  by  Shiromonee,  and  its  comment 
by  Jagadeesho ;  which  contain  answers  to  the  objections  made  against  the  proofs  of  the 
reality  of  invisible  things  derived  fi'om  inference.      The  student  next  reads  the  Poorvii- 
piiksha,  a  work  containing  objections  to  the  arguments  of  the  Vyaptee^pfinchnko ;  and 
replies  to  these  objections.       The  next  work  explained  to  the  student  is  the  Vyudhee- 
korana-dhormavachinnabhavci,  by  Shiromonee,  and  comments  by  JdgodSoshii,  M&tlioora- 
nafha,  and  others :   these  works  also  are  confined  to  the  proois  of  the  existence  of  the 
first  Cause  from  created  objects*       The  next  work  read  is  Vyaptee-grohopoytt,  a  woHc 
on  the  means  of  obtaining  the  knowledge  of  proof  arising  fit>m  inference;  and  after  diis 
Pokshuta,  a  work  on  the  union  of  things  necessary  to  produce  proofs  of  a  first  cause ;  Pci- 
ramurshif;  a  similar  work;  Samanya-lokshonii;  on  proofs  from  similarity  of  species;  VU 
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di^shft-vyaptee,  on  proo6  arising  from  the  distinctiras  of  things;  Vish^sho^nirooktee ; 
Unoomitee,  on  prooft  from  inference  ;  Vadarfha,  on  die  meaning  of  tenus ;  Uvoyovo,  five 
questions  on  the  evidence  arbing  fit>m  the  anion  of  canseandeffsct^  with  their  .answers ; 
NungvadMy  a  discourse  on  n^;atives ;  Shoktee-vadu,  on  sounds ;  Mooktee-vadn,  on  final 
liberation ;  Vyootptf  ttee-vada,  on  the  causes  of  things ;  Vidhee*vada,  on  the  meaning  of 
term9 ;  Pramanyii-vadn,  on  credible  evidence ;  Oopadhee-vadho,  on  the  meaning  of  terms. 
The  last  woik  read,  is  the  Koosoomanjulee,  by  Oodayfinacharyo.* — ^It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed,  that  every  student  reads  all  diese  works,  or  that  every  teacher  is  capable  of  giv- 
ing instructions  on  them  all :  to  proceed  through  the  whole  series  occupies  a  youth  at 
least  twelve  years.  He  who  has  pursued  these  studies  to  their  close,  is  spoken  of  vnth 
admiration,  thus,  ''He. has  read  even  the  Koosoomanjulee.''  With  the  above-mention- 
ed works  various  comments  are  used,  according  to  the  will  of  the  teacher. 

An  extract  from  the  work  of  Vishwu-natlia-siddhantii  will  give  a  still  clearer  view  of 
the  subjects  taught  in  these  schools : 

The  whole  material  system  may  be  comprized  in  the  terms  existence  and  non-exist- 
ence. Existence  includes  five  ideas,  matter,  quality,  actions,  species,  and  constituent 
parts.  Non-existence  includes  four  ideas :  tiiat  which  does  not  yet  exist ;  that  which 
is  wanting ;  that  which  may  be  destroyed,  and  that  which  never  existed. 

The  wisdom  of  God  comprehends  and  makes  known  all  things. — Things,  qualities, 

« 

actions,  and  species  are  numerous. — ^Things  include,  matter,  water,  light,  air,  vacuum, 
time,  space,  life,  and  spirit. — Qualities  belong  only  to  tilings,  and  comprehend  form,  taste, 
smell,  touch,  numbers,  measure,  separation,  union,  inequality,  greatness,  distance,  intel- 
lect, happiness,  error,  desire,  envy,  anxiety,  weight,  softness,  fluidity,  habit,  works  of  me- 
rit  and  demerit,  and^  sound. — ^Action  includes,  throwing  upwards,  throwing  downwards, 
drawing  towards,  <^ning,  and  going. 

There  are  three  causes  of  things :  the  material  cause,  as  thread  for  weaving  cloth ;  the 
incidental  cause,  as  the  stick  with  which  the  potter's  wheel  is  turned,  and  tiie  efficient 
cause,  as  the  wheel  upon  which  earthen  ware  is  formed.     Material  causes  belong  only 

•  The  HiadoM  costidcr  tbto  vtork  as  (bat  ivbich  OTeribrcw  the  bcreiy  of  Uie  Boaddbtti. 
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to  the  primary  elements*  Of  the  primary  elements,  four  are  essential  to  every  foim  of 
existence,  matter,  water,  light,  and  air.  To  matter,  water,  light,  wind,  and  mind,  be- 
long priority,  succession,  measure,  action,  swiftness.  To  time,  vacuum,  and  the  quar- 
ters, belong  universality  and  extension.  To  matter  and  light  bdong  heaviness,  juices, 
and  liquids.  To  wind  belong  touch,  number,  measure,  kmd,  union,  separation,  priority, 
succession,  and  swiftness.  To  light  belong  contact,  number,  measure,  kind,  union,  se- 
paration, priority,  succession,  form,  fluidity,  and  swiftness.  To  water  belong  toudi, 
Dumber,  measure,  kind,  union,  separation,  priority,  succession,  swiftness,  fluidity,  hea- 
viness, form,  taste,  and  softness.  To  matter  belong  all  the  preceding  thirteen  qualities, 
except  softness ;  anpl  smell  is  to  be  added. 

To  the  animal  soul  belong,  wisdom,  joy,  sorrow,  desire,  envy,  care,  number,  measure, 
kind,  union,  separation,  thoughtftilness,  and  works  of  merit  and  demerit. 

To  time  and  die  quarters  belong,  number,  measure,  kind,  union,  and  separation.  To 
vacuum  belong  the' preceding  five  qualities,  and  sound.  To  spirit  belong  number,  mea- 
sure, kind,  union,  separation,  wisdom,  and  desire.  To  the  mind  belong,  priority,  suc- 
cession, number,  measure,  kind,  union,  separation,  and  swiftdess.  To  matter  belong 
smell,  colour,  six  kinds  of  taste,  as  sour,  sweet,  bitter,  salt,  pui^ent,  and  astringent,  pe- 
rishableness  and  imperishableness,  but  neither  great  heat  nor  great  cold. 

The  visible  world  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  viz.  1.  iodies,  viviparous,  oviparous,  and 
equivocal  generation,  as  in  the  earth,  and  by  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  2.  mtmbers,  as  the  mind, 
the  eyes,  the  nose,  the  ears,  the  tongue,  and  the  skin ;  the  hand,  the  foot,  the  voice,  and 
the  organs  of  generation  and  excretion ;   3.  the  Jive  objects  of  sense,  including  every  ma- 

tcrial  object. 

To  water  belong,  whiteness,  sweetness,  coldness,  softness,  fluidity,  perishableness  [the 
gross  mass]  and  imperishableness  [atoms].  Its  properties  are  ascertained  by  the  taste. 
From  the  dew  to  the  collected  waters  of  the  great  deep,  all  is  included  in  this  descrip- 
tion ;  but  the  birth-placQ  of  waters  is  unknown.  To  light  belong  heat,  radiant  white- 
ness, malleableness,  perishableness,  and  imperishableness.  Light  is  comprehended  by 
the  sight,  and  is  found  m  fire,  gold,  file.     Air  is  neither  hot  nor  cold,  its  progression  is 
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crooked,  it  is  perishable  and  imperishable,  is  known  by  contact,  exists  jn  every  thing  from 
the  animal  soul  to  the  furious  tempest.  Vacuum  is  necessary  to  the  production  of 

sound;  it  is  indivisible,  but  may  be  said  to  exist  in  separate  receptacles.  Time  gives 
birth  to  all  thmgs,  and  m  it  aU  is  comprehended.  It  divides  the  past  and  the  iuture, 
and  is  indivisible ;  the  divisions  of  time  are  mere'  accidents.     The  quarters  are  indivisi* 

ble,  unchangeable;  their  use  is  to  ascertain  objects  near  or  distant ;  their  division  is  mere- 
ly accidental. 


Spirit  presides  over  the  senses.  Every  action  has  its  proper  agent;  the  body  does  not 
possess  the  principle  of  motion,  as  is  proved  from  the  state  of  the  dead.     The  opinion 
of  those  who  affirm,  that  the  members  form  the  active  principle,  is  proved  to  be  fallaci- 
ous from  the  cases  of  the  blind,  &c.     Others  affirm,  that  mind  is  the  source  of  life  and 
motion :  but  if  diis  were  the  case,  wht^n  this  faculty  was  pursuing  some  distant  object,  the 
body  would  become  inanimate.  Yet  some  cause  must  exist,  for  there  is  no  effect  with- 
out a  cause ;  and  therefore  there  is  some  invisible  resident  in  the  body,  which  directs  all' 
its  motions.   An  objector  urges,  that  he  regards  no  prftof  which  is  not  cognizable  by  the 
senses.  The  Nyayayiku  replies,  that  in  many  cases,  the  proof  of  £Eu:ts  must  be  derived  from' 
inference :  a  man  at  a  distance  sees  a  chariot  move,  but  the  charioteer  is  concealed :  he  how- 
ever immediately  concludes  that  there  is  a  driver,  since  a  chariot  was  never  known  to 
move  itself.   It  is  therefore  concluded,  that  in  all  living  bodies  there  must  be  an  anima- 
tmgprmciple ;  and  that  that  which  excites  to  the  pride  of  separate  existence,  must  be  this 
animating  principle.  The  existence  of  this  principle  can  be  ascertained  only  by  the  mind. 
Spirit  acquires  knowledge  by  evidence  and  from  recollection.  Evidence  is  of  four  kinds, 
that  derived  from  the  senses,  from  inference,  from  comparison,  and  from  sound.     The 
five  senses  apprehend  die  forms  of  things,  also  of  scents,  tastes,  sounds,  and  contact, 
and  are  under  the  controul  of  mind.    Mind  is  independent  of  the  senses,  and,  without 
their  assistance,  is  capable  of  joy,  of  sorrow,  desire,  envy,  and  care.  ^    Beside  the  evi- 
dence of  the  senses,  men  are  capable  of  receiving  evidence  through  the  faculty  of  rea- 
son :  the  Supreme  Being  knows  every  thing  in  consequence  of  his  omniscielice  ;  pious 
ascetics  know  the  secrets  of  things  by  communications  from  the  deity. 


That  a  ^t  cause  exists  is  inferred  from  the  nature  of  things ;  and  from  the  impossi- 
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'bility  of  an  effect  witkout  a  cause ;  hence  things  mvisible  are  ^oved  to  exist  firom  those 
which  are  visible ;  but  die  objector  says^  this  is  not  always  sure  proofs  for  the  same  ef- 
fect is  seen  to  arise  out  of  different  causes,  tfaerefinne  it  is  necessary  to  shew,  tfamt  the  ef- 
fects you  mention  can  only  arise  firom  a  certain  defined  cause.  Such  an  objector  is  re- 
ferred to  the  universe  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  infinite  power. 

Evidence  arises  also  from  sound :  when  a  person  hears  the  sound  cow,  M  the  pro« 
perties  of  that  animal  are  formed  in  the  mind;'  he  understands  what  is  meant,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  term ;  that  is,  from  the  power  of  sounds  to  convey  ideas,  and  from  his 
knowledge  of  peculiar  forms  of  expression.  It  is  also  necessary,  where  sound  is  admit- 
ted as  evidence,  that  the  hearer  should  understand  the  design  of  the  speaker  ;  tlie  propri- 
ety  of  his  expressions ;  the  necessity  of  order  in  the  arrangement  of  words  ;  and  possess 
a  capacity  to  fill  up  broken  sentences. 

Ideas  are  received  into  the  mind  separately,  never  in  a  congregated  state.  If  in  any 
case  there  is  a  retention  of  ideas,  ^t  is  in  the  calculation  of  numbers. 

Our  conceptions  of  things  are  of  four  kinds,  certain,  uncertain,  mistaken,  and  those 
formed  by  comparison.    Another  kind  may  be  added,  arising  from  ridicule.* 


Should  it  be  objected,  diat  we  are  to  regard  nothing  but  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  it 
is  replied,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  acknowledge  the  evidence  of  sounds,  otherwbe  it 
would  be  wrong  to  fear  another  when  he  threatens.  Where  the  evidence  arising  from 
mference  is  not  admitted,  the  non-appearance  of  a  thing  would  be  equivalent  to  non- 
existence, and  a  writing  would  be  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  writer.  Some  add 
another  comparison,  to  establish  the  same  mode  of  proof:  such  a  person  is  very  corpu- 
lent, but  it  is  certain  that  he  never  eats  during  the  day :  it  is  clear  Aen,  though  no  one 
sees  him,  that  he  must  eat  during  the  night. 

Visible  things  are  capable  of  form,  taste,  contact,  scent,  priority,  succession,  fluidi- 
ty, heaviness,  coldness,  and  swiftness.  Invisible  things  include  merit,  demerit,  care, 
Treason,  8cc.      To  both  visible  and  invisible  things  belong  number,  measure,  union,  and 

9 

•  This  seems  to  be  eqnivaleot  to  the  leotineac,  that  ridicQlc  » the  test  of  tnitk. 
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separation*    Some  of  these  qualities  exist  in  only  one  form  of  matter,  and  others  in  ma* 
ny :  union^  squuration,  number,  8cc.  belong  to  many ;  but  sound  and  reason  only  to  one« 

Form,  taste,  scent,  fluidity,  coldnes^^  swiftness,  heaviness,  and  measure,  possess  tlie 
properties  of  the  tilings  from  which  they  are  derived,  as  long  as  they  continue  in  their 
natural  state.  '  Merit,  demerit,  care,  and  properties  which  belong  to  invisible  objects, 
arise  from  circumstances  separate  from  the  natural  cause. 

Wlien  the  mind  casts  off  for  a  time  its  connection  with  the  senses,  and  retires  into  a 
vein  in  the  breast  called  M^dhya,  sleep  succeeds.  Intercourse  with  visible  objects  is 
called  wakefulness.  When  the  mind  enters  a  certain  part  of  the  vein  above-mentioned, 
pnrfbund  sleep  takes  place. 

Knowledge  n  of  two  kinds,  certain  and  fidse.  The  latter  consists  ia  pronouncing  a 
thing  to  be  different  from  what  it  really  is ;  and  belongs  both  to  religion  and  to  different 
forms  of  matter :  one  man'  declares  matter  and  spirit  to  be  one ;  another,  by  a  fault  of 
vision,  mistakes  an  object  through  distance.  In  fiict,  this  false  knowledge  is  to  be  referred 
to  die  difficulty  of  identifying  objects  or  facts,  and  ascertaining  the  reality  of  their  eius- 
tence.  False  knowlei%e  is  always  founded  in  error.  Certain  knowledge  needs  tio  de- 
finition. 

Joy  and  sorrow  arise  out  of  religion  and  iireligion.  Inducements,  such  as  future  re- 
wards and  punishments,  must  be  held  out,  diait  the  person  may  resemble  the  child  desirous 
of  the  breast  for  its  own  nourishment,  and  become  anxious  to  practise  religious  duties. 
To  this  he  must  add  confidence  in  his  ability  to  perform  religious  duties,  and  tiie  firmest 
hopes  of  bemg  richly  rewarded  at  last,  avoiding  that  despair  which  cuts  die  sinews  of 
all  exertion. 

4 

Thought  and  swifboess  form  the  habit  of  mind. 

Religion  cairies  to  future  bliss,  and  irreligion  to  future  misery. 

Sounda  proceed  from  bstnunents,  and  from  the  duoat ;  both  are  fonned  in  the  air. 
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Those  formed  in  the  vacuum  of  the  ear,  follow  each  otker,  fidling  and  risiiig  af.  waves, 
so  that  preceding  sounds  are  not  drowned  bj  those  which  follow.  Soimda  do  not  die ; 
if  they  did,  we  should  not  be  capable  of  recollecting  them :  all  sounds  are  of  similar 
origin. 

.  Absorption  includes  everlasting,  unmixed^  unbounded  happiness. 

f 

He  who  exists  in  all  the  forms  mentioned  by  philosophers — he  is  God. 

SECTION  XXIII. 

Works  of  this  philosophy  still  extant, 

Goutomo-sSotro,  the  original  sentences  or  aphorisms  of  Goutnma. — ^Nyayn-sSotro- 
tSeka,  a  comment  m  dia  aoStrus. — ^A  commentary  on  ditto,  by  Vorddhnmanu. — Shoshn* 
dhar5,aQOther  commentary  on  the  soStriis. — Goutamn-bhashya-tSeka,  a  comment  on  an 
abridgmeiit  of  Goutnmii.— SoStropiiskaid,  an  explanation  of  die  sootriis. — Nyayu-sootrS- 
vrittee,  remarks  on  the  Nyayt-sootras. 

UnoomanQ-khnndn,  a  pm't  of  the  aSotrOs  on  proofs  of  the  evidence  of  things  derived 

%/ 
from  inference. — A  comment  on  ditto,  by  Shiromiinee. — ^Unoomanfi-khfinda*vadart'hft,  re- 

marks  on  the  Unoomanii-khiinda. — ^Unoomanaloka,  by  Moh^shwom. — Unoomanu-pra- 
manya-vada,  by  Bhnvannnda. — Unoomano-deidhitee-vyakhya,  by  the  same  author. — 
Unoomitee-khondana«^noomitee-piiramilnhiUvicharll.--OopaiHiee-vada^  a  com- 

ment  on  the  Unoomanii-khimda,  by  GodadhniQ* — ^Another  comment,  by  Mntlioora* 
oaf  ha. — An  explanatory  treatise  on  the  above,  by  Bhfivannndli. — ^A  comment  by  Krishnu- 

V 

bhattfi  on  the  comment  of  JmrodSsho  relative  to  this  chapter*-— Unoomanu^niraso,  on  the 
rejection  of  inference  as  a  ipode  of  prooft 

Protokshii-khanda,  another  chapter  of  the  so9trtfs  on  the  evidence  of  the  senses. — A 
comment  on  ditto  by  Shiromnnee. — ^An  explanation  of  the  same  work. — ^Pratakshn-p&ri- 
.ihishto,  further  remarks  on  the  Prfitokshii-Ui&Dda. — ^A  conunent  on  the  Protokshalokif, 
by  Motlioora-nafhtt. — ^Prataksho-vadfi,  on  the  evidence  of  the  senses. 

Shfibda-khiindiT,  another  chaptsr  of  the.  a^^rOq,  on  th^  evidence  of  oral  testimony. — ^A 
comment  by  Mut'hoora-natlia. — Shubdalokn. — ^TOrkfr-prukasho-diubdo-khikiduy  a  com* 
ment.-^ShQbdu*n)iiiuee-tip(fiieet 
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CSuntaminee,  on  the  emieiicc  ot  the  scnaes,  on  that  aritiiig  fiom  iatetictyfiwiconi* 
puifon,  and  from  oral  testknony. — A  cftwimmt  on  ditto,  by  RuudMMi  iMillfi, 
Kooaoomanjfilee^by  OodoytnacharyK,  on  (he  drane  nature. 
Nyi|yaJSikvutS»bySbiea.BaUabhD.~L^^ 

votS-oopayOy  on  the  opiniom  of  the  Noiyayihito. — A  conuttent  on  the  hat  work,  by 

* 

Vdrdhnmano. — ISSMyjUBp  hy  Shiromgnee. — ^LSavatB-tSka,  a  comment  on  ditto* 

Biedhitee,  the  celebrated  iwork  <tf  ShkomSnee^ — A  comment  on  the  worii  of  Shirp« 
monee,  by  Jdyo-Ramn* — ^Another  called  yy^ihy^ — Odiera  by  JogndOshfi,  Oodadhoitr^ 
and  Muhadiva. — ^A  comment  by  Kriahno-bbottD  on  the  comment  of  GiUadhSra. 

Songahoyanoomitee,  and  Soi^shdyanoomitee^^radart'ho,  on  conjecture.-^A  comment 
on  the  Nyayoomttkaranda. — ^Vyootpattee,  a  work  by  Gudadknra* — Kotakoddhanii.^-^^ 
comment  on  T&rk&*bbaaha,  by  Gourie-Kantu. — ^Nyayo-konatoofaho^  an  eiplanatien  of 
the  Nyayo  doctrines, — ^Nyayd-tQtwn-chintamJbee^pralEaAo,  thoughta  on  die  esienoe  of  the 
Nyay  a  philosophy* — ^A  Qomment  on  the  Siddhantib*tfitwJI^  by  GokoolHiat1iapOopodhyay& 
— ^Protyasttttee-^vicharii,  on  the  evidence  arising  from  conqparison.— Nivji^mot&'vadar* 
f  bo,  on  new  o|NnionB.-**BadbdJl>Mdhee,  <m  certain  knowledge.-^Vislwyfttapvich«rd,  on 
evidence  arising  from  visible  objects. — ^Pfekshota-vadhartliil,  syllogisms  on  cause  and  e£> 
iect*--<-/rMm4)hasha^«urft4nihi^^  a  compilation. — MongUv-vadartlio,  a  work  on  die 
invocations  prefixed  to  Hindoo  writings. — SamSgrS^vadarfho,  on  the  means  of  obtaining^ 
philosophical  knowledge. — ^A  comment  on  theNong-vado,  on  negatives^  by  J  ttgndiishi-' 
tQrfcaUinkara.r— -MboktaivoKe-dSpika,  a  comment  on  die  MooktavfileS. — ^Another  worii 
bearing  this  title  by  PfikshocHinra-mishrrf . — ^(Jlnnkarfi-^diiskaro,  a  woric  on  the  meaning  of 
terms. — Padartlia-tQtwavulokn,  a  similar  work. — ^Voish^shika-soStropiiskard,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Voiflh^shika  sSotras. — Nyayo-siddhantn-mmijarCe,  a  nosegay  of  proofr  respect- 
ing the  Nyaya.-*TarUi-Uiasho-prokasho,  a  similar  work. — Aloka,  (light)  a  name  like  that 
of  the  Star  or  the  Sun  news-papers. — Sfaoktee-vicharii,  on  the  meaning  of  sounds. — Drivyft- 
kiriinavSlei,  on  the  nature  of  substances. — Nyayu-pramanya-munjorSS-teeka,  on  proofs 
from  evidence,  by  Narayona. — ^Poda-vyakhya-ratnakara,  cm  the  meaning  of  words. — ^Vi- 
sUshtfi-voislushtya-bodha,  a  similar  woric-Samanyn-lokshDna-vadartlia,  ditto.— Pramanya- 
vado,  on  the  four  proofs  of  things.— Koofloomanjalee-mokornndn,  on  the  divine  nature.— A 
commenton  ditto. — ^Vivrittee-koosoomanjolee-karik^-vyakhya,  a  similar  work. — ^Vyaptee- 
vadhn-rohnsyo,  on  the  causes  of  things. — Karoko-diakrO,  on  the  six  parts  of  speech. — 

Yy  2 
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N>ayQ<4iddhtati»-mQiijdrM-shubd^  an  abridgmeot  of  the  terms  used  in  the 

Nyaya. — Tatporyo-ftondliifahu^yayd,  on  die  meaning  of  words. — YnrdhomanQ-kirona^ 
volei-prakashriy  on  different  philosophical  opinions. — Nyayo-siinksh^pa,  a  short  abridg- 
misnt  of  the  Nyaya  philosophy. — OopiUuromu-vadn,  <m  the  grounds  of  dispute. — ^Pura- 
totwa-prokashika,  on  the  essence  of  the  Nyayu. — Podart'faa-chlindrika,  on  the  meaning 
of  terms. — Nyayo-pJIdartlia-dBpika^  an  abridgment.^-Nyayfi-mookta-vtilee^  a  nmilar 
ymnk. — Mookta-volee-priikasho,  ditto. — ^Piidarfhtt-dBpika,  a  similar  woik. — Siddhantfi- 
n^onjSree-tBka,  a  comment  on  the  Siddhaat&-manj6rSS.— ^Nyayft-sara,  an  abridgment. — 
Tatparyo-dSpika,  a  conmient  on  ditto. — ^Goono-kirfina-viUSSy  on  theM  goonns. — Nyaya- 
dbgrohfi,  by  Roghoo-natliii.— Nyayfl-totwaloko,  an  abridgment.— Ttttwa-yiv^ka-mSSo, 
dit^. — A  comment  on  ditto. — NokshotraF-vada-viHeS,  on  astronomicdl  terms. — Nyayfi- 
vigrttikp*tS8u^  a  short  comment. — Snnnee-korsha-Tado,  on  the  miion  of  visible  objects  with 
tb^. senses. — Nyayd«mookta-vfilei-te%a,  by  Moha-divo. — Grnano-vado,  on  die  knowledge 
of.  realities. — 'Uv&yavo-rahfisyOy  on  conducting  disputes  syliogistically. — Nyayu-ptincfan- 
pfidika-^oteSka^  a  similar  work  with  a  commentary. — Siddhanta-rfihasya. — ^Protlittma* 
vyootpottee-vichaitiy  on  the  nature  of  sounds. — The  second  part  of  ditto«^Nyayfi-varttiko* 
t^tpuryii-teeka,  by  Vachfisputee*mishrQ.T-Loukika-nyayu-ititnakarii,  by  H^g^o-nat'ho. 
— -Songskaro-vichaiJi,  the  arrangement  of  sounds. — Sotydpudartliay  the  ammgement  of 
things.— Prfishosto-pada-bhashyo,  a  comment  on  the  Prodiasta«Tad&. — ^Ny&yo-Tadfaartlidy 
on  the  doctrines  of  the  Nyayo. — KunadD-bhasharatno,  a  work  on  terms,  by  Knnada. — 
Bhasha-poridi^Uy  by  Vishwu-NatliD-PanchananQy  on  the  names  of  thmgs. — Ny^yO'* 
.  moolii-p&ribhasha,  a  comment  on  die  Nyayo-moold,  by  SeeriHi^?& 
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SECTION  XXIV. 

Translation  of  the  sootrus  of  Goutiimu  in  an  abridged  form,  as  explained  by  Vishwiir 

Nat'hU^Siddhantii. 

There  are  sixteen  parts  [padart'hos]  connected  with  the  discussion  of  a  proposition, 
viz.  1.  prfimanu,  2.  prom^yn,  3.  songshfiyn,  4.  pri&yojnnfi,  5.  drishtantS,  6.  siddhantd, 
7.  fivByfivn,  8.  tarkkn,  9.  nirariya,  10.  vadfi,  11.  jolpfi,  12.  vitnnda,  13.  h6twa-bhas9, 
14.  choio,  15.  jatee,  and  l6.  nigrahft-stTian8.  He  who  obtains  the  true  knowledge  of 
ihese  things  will  secure-  liberation  [that  is,  he  will  be  able  by  them  to  establish  from  in« 
ference  the  undoubted  existence  of  God.] 

Vishwo-Nat^hti  £rst  explains  the  reason  why  Goutcimo,  in  his  sootrds,  places  the  proofs 
{prnmanu]  of  things  before  he  describes  the  object  [prBm^yo]  respecting  which  proof  is 
sought,  by  urging,  that  every  thing  is  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  until  its  exbtence  is  proved; 
but  diat  after  its  existence  is  clearly  ascertained,  the  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  it,  is  form- 
ed in  the  mind.  Still  it  is  necessary  that  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  an  object  should 
admit  of  no  contradiction,  but  be  clear  and  perfect.    In  order  to  establish  these  proofs, 
all  doubts  [sangshnyo]  should  be  cleared  up,  and  the  necessity  [prQyojono]  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  object  be  made  manifest,  especially  by  proofs  from  comparison  [drishtanto]. 
The  argument  will  then  amount  to  certainty  [siddhantnj.     Still,  two  opponents  discuss 
the  matter  in  dispute  through  five  points,  [fivuyiivu]  of  argument  [tarkku],  and  from  this 
arises  decision  [nimoyu].      The  dispute  [vadn]  is  ai^ain  resumed  [)iilp&],  and  continued 
by  the  opponent,  who  stQl  urges  vain  objections  [vitunda]  against  the  offered  reasons 
[h^twa-bhaso],  and  uses  various  deceptions  [choln],  alledging,  that  the  cause  in  hand 
belongs  not  to  the  thing  [jatee]  to  which  it  is  assigned.     The  whole  ends  in'  putting  to 

silence  [nigroha-st'haiid]  the  opponent. 

After  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  above-mentioned  [of  the  existence  of  God,  by 
inference,  through  these  padart'has],  the  person  under  its  influence  constantly  meditates 
on  spirit,  and  thus  destroys  all  false  ideas,  though  he  still  continues  subject  to  the  fruits 
of  birth^  and  obtains  liberation  only  by  degrees.      In  the  progress  of  obtaining  libera- 

Z  z 
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tion,  first,  false  ideas  from  which  desires  arise,  and  passion  also,  being  destroyed,  merit 
and  demerit,  springing  from  passion,  are  also  destroyed,  and  with  them  the  cause  of 
birth,  as  well  as  the  body  and  all  its  sorrows :  then  follows  liberation. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  evidence  \prikmanii\ :  that  of  the  senses,  that  arising  firom  in-^ 
ference,  from  comparison,  and  from  testimony.  The  evidence  denominated  pintaksfan,  or 
that  derived  from  the  senses,  or  from  the  perception  of  an  object  known  before,  does 
not  admit  of  mistake  or  uncertainty.  The  evidence  termed  finoomano,  [inference]  is  of 
three  kinds,  viz.  Poorvovot,  or  the  inference  of  the  effect  from  the  cause ;  2.  Sh6shovat, 
or  the  inference  of  the  cause  from  the  effect;  and.  3.  Samanyoto-drishtung.  The  first 
kind  is.  thus  illustrated :  from  the  sight  of  a  dark  cloud,  an  inference  is  drawn  diat  there 
will  be  rain.  The  second  is  illustrated  by  inferring  from  the  swell  of  a  river,  that  rain  has 
*  descended.  The  other  kind  of  inference,  which  has  no  immediate  connection  with  cause 
and  effect,  happens  when  a  person  sees  something^  and,  having  ascertamed  it  to  be  com- 
posed  of  earth,  denominates  it  a  thing  (drivyfl).  The  capacity  possessed  by  things  of  re- 
ceiving a  denomination,  forms  another  ground  of  inference,  as  does  the  essential  differ* 
ence  subsisting  between  things,  as,  such  an  animal  cannot  be  a  sheep,  it  therefore  must 
be  a  deer,  for  it  has  large  horns.  The  evidence  denominated  oopfimann,  arises  from, 
comparison  or  similarity.  The  words  (testimony)  of  a  faithful  person  are  termed  shnb- 
dii,  of  vvhich  there  are  two  kinds,  one  capable  of  present  proof,  and  the  other  that  which 
awaits  completion  from  the  events  of  a  future  state. 

ft 
2.  How  many  things  fpritni^M]  are  there  respecting  which  evidence  is  sought  i  The 
answer  is,.jBpirit,  body,  the  senses,  the  objects  of  the  senses,  intellect,  mnna  or  mind,  ex- 
citation, error,  transmigration,  the  consequences  of  works,  sorrow,  and  liberation.  Spifit 
is  that  which  is  distinguished  by  desire,  envy,  anxiety,  joy,  sorrow,  and  knowledge.  The 
body  is  that  in  which  are  found  pursuit,  the  senses,  joy,  and  sorrow.*  The  separate 
capacity  of  smell,  taste,  sight,  touch,  and  hearing,  belong  to  the  senses.  The  senses  are 
derived  from,  and  employed  upon,  the  five  primary  elements,  viz.  earth,  water,  fire,  air, 
and  vacuum,  the  qualities  of  which  are  scent,  taste,  form,  touch,  and  sound.    Intellect 

*  The  commentators  observe  here,  that  joy  and  sorrow  do  not  properly  belong  to  body,  for  they  are  not 
found  in  a  dead  body ;  bat  that  Ggatfintt's  meaning  must  have  t^een,  that  joy  and  sorrow  belong  to  spirit 
as  clothed,  with  a  body. 
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is  the  same  as  knowledge.      The  faculty  that  receives  ideas  separately,  is  called  mana. 
The  excitation  which  a  person  feels  when  about  to  speak,  or  to  act,  or  to  form  ideas, 
is  called  provrittee.   Desire,  envy,  fiiscination,  &c.  which  also  excite  to  action,  are  call- 
ed faults.  A  perpetual  succession  of  birth  and  death  till  the  person  obtains  liberation,  is 
called  pr^tynbhavii,  or  transmigration.    He  who  is  properly  sensible  of  the  evils  of  this 
perpetual  subjection  to  birth  and  death,  will  seek  liberation.  Some  affirm,  that  death  is 
to  be  identified  with  the  completion  of  those  enjoyments  or  suffering^  which  result  from 
accountability  for  die  actions  performed  in  preceding  births;  others  call  the  dissolution  of 
the  union  between  the  animal  soul  and  the  body,  death;  and  others  contend,  that  death 
is  merely  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  Birth  is  that  which  forms  the  tie  between  the  animal 
soul  and  the  body.      The  fruits  of  actions  are,  those  present  acts  of  religion,  and  irreli- 
gion  which  arise  out  of  desire  and  error.     Some  say,  that  the  veiy  body,  the  senses,  and 
the  Acuities  also,  are  the  fruits  of  actions.     Sorrow  is  identified  with  pain.      Pleasure 
arises  out  of  pain ;  and  hence  pleasure  itself  is  in  fact  pain.  The  liberation  of  the  animal  * 
soul  consbts  in  its  entire  emancipation  from  sorrow,  and  from  birth. 

3.  Doubt  which  arises  respectmg  the  real  id^itity  of  an  object,  is  denominated  sung-' 
sh^fu,  as  when  a  person,  seeing  a  cloud,  is  uncertain  whether  it  is  composed  of  dust  or 
p/  smoke.  This  may  arise  from  there  beuig  in  the  object  before  us  both  common  and 
extraordinary  properties,  or  from  difference  in  testimony  respecting  it^  or  from  doubts 
whether  die  judgment  we  form  of  the  thing  be  correct  or  not.       This  songshoyu  is  re- 

« 

moved,  when,  of  two  contradictory  ideas,  one  is  preferred. 

4.  That  object  which  desire  of  enjoyment  has  made  necessary,  is  denominated  pru' 
dhafdirpruyqjufiu.  That  which  is  secondary,  or  an  assisting  cause  in  obtaining  a  good,  is 
denominated  uprudhanu-pruyqjunu. 

5.  An  example  or  simile  which  at  once  proves  a  fact  and  satisfies  an  objector,  b  called 
drUJUaniu* 

6.  An  undoubted  decision  respectmg  the  meaning  of  the  shastrfi,  is  called  nddhafUU, 
as  is  likewise  the  decision  where  two  opponents  come  to  an  agreement,  as  well  as  when  a 

Z  z  2. 
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t^ertain  interpretation  meets  with  universal  consent.  This  latter  is  tfie  case  when  none  of 
the  shastrfis  give  a  different  meaning,  but  all  agree  in  the  meaning  assigned,  and  also  when 
a  person  is  able  to  bring  the  evidence  of  others  in  favour  of  his  own  opinion.  When 
the  establishment  of  one  truth  equaUy  establishes,  without  contradiction,  a  second,  it 
is  called  fidhikaronu-siddhanto.  When  a  person  describes  a  fiict  in  figurative  language, 
but  when  the  meaning  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  incontrovertible,  this  is  termed  ubhyoo- 
pagamtl*siddhantn. 

7.  Vvuyuvu  includes  prutigna,  h£too,  oodahnrnna,  oopnn&yd,  and  nignmteii.  A  simple 
proposition  is  denominated  pratignn ;  that  which  is  offered  to  establish  a  proposition  re* 
ceives  the  name  of  h^too;  the  proofs  by  which  this  h^too  is  made  good,  are  called  ooda- 
hiiranu ;  that  which  strengthens  these  proofs  is  oopnnnyn ;  the  summing  up  of  these  proofs^ 
dewing  the  establishment  of  the  proposition,  is  termed  nigumiin&. 

8.  Categorical  reasoning  is  termed  turkkUf  and  is  thus  conducted :  If  thece  be  no  cause, 
there  can  be  no  effect.  Further  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  this  term,  the  author  lays 
down  four  similar  undeniable  propositions. 

9.  When  in  an  argument  a  person  overcomes  his  opponent,  and  establishes  his  ownt 
proposition,  this  is  termed  mrnuyii. 

10.  The  simple  discussion  of  a  subject  through  a  series  of  propositions  ia  called  vadu^ 
In  this  case  a  moderator  is  not  necessary ;  but  when  the  parties  enter  into  close  discussion^ 
and  examine  each  other's  arguments,  a  moderator  is  requisite  :  a  moderator  should  pos- 
sess a  dear- understanding,  he  should  be  experienced  in  argument,  capable  of  patient 
and  sober  attention,  ready  in  reply,  fearless  of  conclusions,  of  solid  judgment,  accepta« 
ble  to  all,  impartial,  and  religious.  Further,  seemg  that  God  has  placed  in  our  nature 
a  disposition  to  err,  and  that  at  times  a  sudden  incapacity  for  judgment  seizes  a  per* 
son,  therefore  in  the  discussions  of  learned  men  several  moderators  should  always  be  ap« 
pointed. 

1 1.  When  a  disputant  takes  up  the  argument  of  his  opponent,  and  attempts  a  reply  in 
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a  solid  discussion,  it  is  called jt^pti.  He  first  objects  to  the  proposition  as  incorrect,  and 
dien  to  the  proofs  as  insufficient  He  moreover  supplies  a  new  proposition,  and  shews, 
diat  it  accords  with  certain  opinions ;  and  must  be  true*  He  adds  a  number  of  hete« 
rogeneous  untenable  observations,  which  he  endeavours  to  defend,  till  he  repeats  merely 
what  he  had  before  said,  and  contradicts  himself.  At  length,  he  enquires  why  every 
thing  he  urges  is  objected  to,  and  asks,  whether  bis  oppotient  will  really  enter  into  the 
argument.  Thb,  however,  is  merely  a  pretext  to  conceal  his  defeat,  and  his  incapacity 
of  making  further  reply.    The  moderator  now  reproves  him. 

1£.  A  person's  thus  continuing  to  object  to  the  argument  of  another,  through  a  mere 
desire  of  victory,  is  termed  vHunda  vadu. 

13.  In  hetwa-bhasu  there  are  five  divisions,  viz.  sDvyiibhicharft,  virooddhS,  satprfitipak- 
sho,  Qsiddhee,  and  vadha.  The  assignment  of  a  plausible  though  fidse  reason  to  establish  a 
proposition,  is  called  h^twa-bhasu.  Agreement  as  well  as  disagreement  in  locality  between 
the  cause  and  the  effect,  is  termed  suvyiibhicharS,  of  which  this  is  one  of  three  instances. 
When  a  person  contends  that  smoke  must  exist  in  a  certain  place,  because  that  place 
contains  fire,  his  proposition  is  open  to  objection,  for  from  a  red  hot  bar  of  iron  smoke 

d  oes  not  proceed.  When  a  person  contends  for  an  unnatural  proposition,  it  is  called 
virooddhu,  as  when  he  says,  I  saw  an  object,  and  ascertained  that  it  was  a  man,  because 
it  had  four  legs.  When  two  reasons,  which  appear  equally  strong,  but  one  of  which  is 
fidse,  are  connected  with  a  proposition,  this  is  termed  sntpratipakshd.  This  applies  to 
the  attempts  to  prove  that  there  is  no  God,  in  which  the  mere  ailments  may  appear  to 
be  equally  strong  on  both  sides.  When  the  proof  of  a  proposition  is  not  in  itself  decisive, 
but  needs  to  be  established  by  proof,  it  is  called  nsiddhee,  in  which  also  there  are  three 
divisions.  When  the  proofs  offered  in  favour  of  a  proposition,  instead  of  establishing  its 
truth,  tend  to  overturn  it,  this  is  called  vadho. 

14.  Of  chain  there  are  three  kmds,  viz.  vak-chnlo,  samanyfi-chUa,  and  oopiicharn-chfflS. 
The  first  exists  when  a  sentence  is  capable  of^a  double  meaning,  or  of  conveying  an 
erroneous  idea,  as,  a  person  a&ms  that  kine  have  tioius,  ^hen  it  may  be  objected  that 
a  calf  has  no  horns.       The  second,  ^hen  a  person  si  eaks  m  too  general  a  manner,  as. 
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when  he  says  such  an  object  can  be  accomplished  by  man ;  to  which  it  may  be  object- 
ed^ that  it  cannot  be  done  by  a  lame  man.  The  third  is  realized  when  a  person,  call-* 
ing  one  thing  by  the  name  of  anodier,  says,  *^  The  market  is  very  noisy/'  intending  to 
say,  that  the  people  assembled  in  the  market  are  very  noisy. 

15.  When  a  person  is  unable  to  support  an  argument,  but,  on  the  contrary,  lays  him- 
self open  to  refutation,  it  is  called  jo/ee. 

16.  When  an  opponent  is  so  completely  overcome  in  argument  as  to  be  reproached 
by  his  judges,  it  is  called  nigriAM'St^hanU. 

[Here  the  explanation  of  the  sixteen  pSdart'has  is  closed,  and  the  author,  beginning 
with  songshoyo,  the  third  padart'ha,  replies  to  objections.] 

An  opponent  denies  that  doubts  can  arise  either  firom  similar  or  dissimilar  properties, 

• 

for,  if  a  person  sees  a  horse  at  a  distance,  but  knows  not  whether  it  be  a  horse  or  an 
ass,  still  he  pronounces  it  like  a  horse,  or,  vice  versa.  To  this  Goutfinui  replies,  that 
in  speaking  of  doubt,  he  meant  to  confine  it  to  a  case  in  which  similar  properties,  im-' 
perceptibility  of  difference,  and  want  of  decision  of  mind,  were  united.  This  opponent 
now  adds,  that  neither  in  these  circumstances  can  doubt  arise,  and  asks,  where  this  un- 
certainty and  want  of  conception  are  found,  in  the  object  seen  ?  or  in  the  mind  i  It  must 
be  in  the  mind ;  and  if  these  things  exist  in  the  mind,  then  every  thing  will  be  in  a  state ' 
of  uncertainty.  Goutoma  again  explains,  and  says,  that  where  similar  properties  exist, 
for  want  of  decisive  marks  of  difference,  doubt  will  exist.  It  is  true,  the  mind  is  sub- 
ject to  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  but  for  want  of  a  more  perfect  and  decisive  disco* 
very,  it  may  remain  in  doubt. 

Another  now  objects,  that  he  admits  not  the  evidence  asserted  to  arise  from  prS^ 

toksha,  onoomano,  oopfimanu,  and  shubdn.  The  senses  were  created  to  give  the  know* 

ledge  of  objects  :   therefore  objects  must  have  existed  before  the  senses,  and  indepen* 

•   dently  of  them,  for  there  would  have  been  no  reason  in  creating  the  medium  of  know- 

Jedge,  had  there  not  been  something  upon  which  this  medium  should  be  exercised.  You 
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Jbefore  affirmed,  he  adds,  that  when  the  senses  become  exercised  on  an  object,  that  object 
becomes  known  (prntakshii),  but  as  all  pbjects  necessarily  existed  before  the  senses,-  the 
senses  could  not  be  necessaiy  to  their  existence.  Pramanii  (prooO  must  be  common  to 
pasty  present,  and  future  time ;  but,  according  to  your  acknowledgment,  there  was  a  time 
when  it  did  not  exist.  If  you  say,  that  objects  and  the  evidence  of  their  existence  exist 
at  once,  this  also  is  mistake,  for  we  obtain  all  our  knowledge  gradually;  as,  first,  die 
names  of  things  are  given  ;  then  this  name  is  sounded;  the  sound  is  to  be  heard;  its  mean- 

• 

ing  is  be  understood,  and  after  this  the  knowledge  of  the  thing  is  obtained.  To  all  this 
Goutoma  replies.  If  you  maintain  that  nothing  is  capable  of  proof,  I  would  ask  whence 
you  will  obtain  proof  of  your  own  proposition,  that  nothing  can  be  proved  ?   Therefore 
you  stand  condemned  by  your  own  argument.     The  opponent  now  observes,  that  this 
was  not  his  meaning ;  but  that  he  meant  to  affirm,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  sub* 
stance ;  that  every  thing  was  vacuum  ;    and  that  therefore  objects,  and  the  evidence  of 
their  existence,  must  both  be  mistake,  and  can  only  be  admitted  in  an  accommodated 
sense.    Gout&mii  shews,  that  this  proposition  is  untenable,  and  illustrates  his  argument 
by  the  example  of  a  drum,  which  must  have  had  an  existence  beforo  the  sound  which 
proceeds  from  it  reaches  the  ear :  here  the  proof  is  sound,  and  die  object  of  proof  the 
drum ;  but  in  the  instance  of  the  sun  displaying  objects,  we  have  first  the  proof,  or  the 
manifester,  the  sun,  and  next  the  things  manifested,  visible  objects;  another  proof  arises 
firom  fire  and  smoke,  both  which  exist  at  the  same  moment.     Wherefore,  firom  hence  it 
is  manifest,  that  wherever  the  proof  of  things  <?an  be  united  to  that  which  is  to  be  prov- 
ed, such  proof  will  be  established.     The  proof  derived  from  the  senses  only  is  next  ob- 
jected to,  and  the  understancfing,  it  is  contended,  b  the  only  proper  witness.    Goutdma 
admits,  that  the  understanding  is  the  most  proper  witness ;    but  still  contends,  that  the 
senses,  as  supplying  proof  of  things,  must  be  admitted  also  as  witnesses.    The  objector 
now  urges,  that  by  the  acknowledgment,  that  the  understanding  is  necessary  to  confirm  the 
testimony  of  the  senses,  the  imperfection  of  the  evidence  of  the  senses  is  acknowledged, 
their  testimony  not  being  self-sufficient.  Should  it  be  maintained,  he  continues,  that  the 
senses  alone  are  competent  to  supply  sufficient  evidence  of  things,  might  I  not  affirm,  that 
there  is  no  need  to  search  for  evidence,  things  having  their  own  evidence  in  themselves? 
GoutSmu  says,  the  evidence  which  relates  to  objects  is  of  two  kinds,  that  which  needs 
support,  and  that  which  is  in  itself  decisive :  a  lamp  depends  upon  the  sight  of  odiers  for 
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inanifestatioiiy  bat  the  eyes  are  possessed  of  an  inherent  jenergy,  so  that  other  assistance 
is  unnecessary. 

Respecting  the  evidence  of  the  senses^  it  is  farther  objected,  that  as  the  senses  depend 
upon  union  to  spirit  for  the  power  they  possess,  their  being  called  evidence  is  not  to  be 
admitted.     Goutama  admits,  that  the  union  of  spirit  is  necessary,  but  that  Ais  does  not 
affect  the  argument,  since  spirit  is  necessary  to  every  action,  as  well  as  space  and  time ; 
but  spirit  merely  assists  in  forming  general  ideas  ;  the  senses  individuate  objects.       A 
man  in  a  state  of  profound  sleep  is  awaked  by  the  sound  of  thunder;  in  this  instance 
the  ear  alone  is  the  means  of  evidence,  for  the  senses  and  spirit  had  no  intercourse  at  the 
time ;  so  also  when  a  person  in  deep  thought  is  suddenly  surprized  by  the  touch  of  fire, 
the  first  impression  is  on  the  sense  of  feelmg,  and  afterwards  spirit  is  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  danger.      It  is  still  objected,  that  these  illustrations  are  fisilse,  for  very  often,  when  a 
person's  thoughts  are  intensely  fixed  on  an  object^  the  senses  do  not  assist  him  in  disco- 
vering a  fraud  which  may  be  practised  upon  him  :  to  this  Goutumu  replies,  that  this  b 
a  mere  accidental  fault,  arising  from  intense  abstraction  or  occupation  of  mind.    Again, 
the  objector  pleads,  that  what  Goutnmn  calls  the  evidence  of  the  senses  is  merely  infer- 
ence, for  that  every  object  is  seen  only  imperfectly,  and  therefore  a  great  part  of  what  is 
known  about  it  must  be  from  inference.        Goutuma  says,  the  constituent  parts  of  any 
thing,  though  not  seen  distinctly,  form  a  united  whole,  for  every  part  is  essential  to  the 
whole. 

The  author  next  discusses  the  proofs  of  things  arising  from  inference.  An  opponent 
thus  objects  to  inference  from  effects  :  a  person  seeing  the  swell  of  a  river,  infers,  that 
there  has  been  rain ;  but  it  may  have  happened  that  this  swell  has  been  caused  by  die 
breaking  down  of  an  embankment.  Goutamii  replies,  that  the  increase  of  a  river  through 
an  obstruction  being  removed  is  but  small ;  but  that  the  sweU  of  a  river  fix>m  the  rains  is 
prodigious. 

The  objector  next  calls  upon  Goutumu  to  establish  the  proposition,  that  the  proofs  of 
things  apply  to  time  as  past,  present  and  to  come,  and  maintainS|  that  present  time  is  a 
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BOD-enlity :  we  can  never  say.  Time  is ;  while  we  are  utterbg  tbe  wardfl,  it  is  gone.  Gou-* 
tomu  contends,  that  if  present  time  be  not  admitted,  neither  the  past  nor  the  future  can 
be  mamtained,  for  they  belong  to  each  other ;  and  the  very  idea  of  any  thing  bemg  pre* 
sent  or  visible  necessarily  belongs  to  present  time. 

Respecting  the  proof  from  comparison,  tfie  objector  enquires  whether  this  compari*- 
ton  be  partial  or  whether  it  extend  to  the  whole  form  of  the  thing  by  which  the  com-* 
parisou  is  made  i  If  it  should  be  said,  that  comparison  embraces  the  whole  of  the  ob- 
ject, then  you  will  be  compelled  to  compare  a  cow  with  a  cow,  things  of  the  same 
form  and  species  one  with  another.  If  it  be  said,  that  tbe  comparison  must  nearly  meet 
in  all  parts,  then  you  must  compare  a  cow  with  a  buffalo,  which  will  be  no  legitimate 
comparison.  If  it-  be  said,  the  comparison  may  resemble  in  some  small  measure  the 
object  alluded  to^  it  will  be  the  comparison  of  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  with  Soom^roo* 
To  all  this  Goutumfi  thus  replies,  the  comparison  for  which  I  contend  h  that  which  is 
ever  perfect,  as  that  between  itie  moon  and  the  human  face.  The  objector,  taking  up 
the  argument  of  the  Voisheshiko  school,  now  contends,  that  what  Goutuma  calls  proof 
from  comparison  is  the  same  thing  as  proof  from  inference.  Goutdmo,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintains,  that  there  is  a  real  di^^tiuction  between  inference  and  comparison ;  that 
when  proof  is  to  be  derived  from  inference,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  entire 
onipn  between  the  cause  a.^d  tlie  effect ;  but  this  is  not  necessary  to  establish  a  proof 
from  comparison.  Still,  however,  he  acknowledges  that  there  is  some  agreement  be- 
tween comparison  and  inference. 

The  objector  denies,  that  sound  can  be  considered  as  forming  a  distinct  medium  of 
f>roof,  and  pleads,  that  it  is  the  same  as  inference  ;  that  sound  is  the  cause,  and  that  the 
meaning  is  inaeparably  united  to  it,  and  inferred  from  it.  Goutnmu  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  this  inseparable  union  between  sound  and  its  meaning,  for  a  barley-corn  is  call- 
ed by  us  jiivn,  but  by  the  m16chchns  honkoo ;  the  proof  :fr()m  soiled  therefore  cannot 
belong  to  inference.  When  a  person  b  commanded  to  bring  any^^^g^o  another,  he 
does  not  understand  the  words  by  inference,  but  attends  to  their  literal  meaning  and  it 
Is  in  this  form  that  the  evidence  of  sound  is  admitted  in  all  the  commerce  of  life,  and 
respecting  invisible  objects :  in  die  latter  case,  the  shastra  is  that  which  gives  efficacy 
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to  sound.  The  objector  here  says,  Your  shastra  is  false,  for  die  benefits  it  promises  wfe 
pot  realized ;  and  the  methods  it  takes  to  oblige  men  to  the  practice  of  ceremonies  prove 
that  it  is  false.  Goutnma  reminds  the  objector,  that  the  shastrii  holds  forth  invisible 
blessings,  and  therefore  if  these  are  not  visible,  the  shastra  is  not  to  be  blamed  r  but  there 
are  also  visible  benefits  attending  obedience  to  the  shastra :  the  pious  man  is  every  where 
honoured  \  he  is  never  despised;  and  the  reason  why  benefits  resulting  from  religion  are 
not  more  visible  is  because  tnen  are  not  more  perfect. 

The  objector  next  enquires,  why  the  proofs  of  thbgs  should  be  confined  to  four,  the 
senses,  inference,  comparison,  and  sound,  since,  beside  these,  there  are  three  other 
modes  of  proof,  viz.  tradition,  the  necessity  of  things,  and  non-entity.  Goutomo,  in  re- 
ply, contends,  that  the  two  first  of  these  belong  to  sound,  and  that  non-entity  belongs  to 
inference.  We  are  not  to  suppose,  adds  Goutamft,  that  the  shastra  is  uncreated,  for  all 
the  words  of  which  it  is  composed  are  of  human  composition,  to  be  at  all  understood 
the>  are  dependent  upon  the  faculty  of  hearing ;  and  they  are  subject  to  decay  :  the  source 
of  sound  is  the  power  of  utterance  placed  in  the  throat ;  but  if  the  v^da  were  uncreated, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  the  organs  of  speech.  [Here  Goutamo,  to  a  considerable 
length,  pursues  the  argument  relative  to  sound,  and  pronounces  it  to  be  of  human  in* 
yention,  and  not  as  his  opponent  supposes  uncreated]. 

The  objector  still  urges,  that  there  has  been  a  continual  repetition  of  alphabetic  sound* 
witliout  any  beginning,  for  men  repeat  the  letters  as  those  which  have  ever  had  an  ex- 
istence. Goutuma  says,  if  sounds  were  uncreated,  we  should  not  depend  on  the  con- 
stant reiteration  of  these  sounds.  Besides,  whatever  is  uncreated  has  only  one  form, 
but  sounds  possess  an  endless  variety  ;  they  are  the  symlnds  of  things  :  the  power  of 
sound  lies  in  expressing  kind,  qualities,  actions,  and  whatever  is  desired. 

Some  persons  maintain,  tliat  the  senses  are  the  same  as  spirit,  according  to  the  ex- 
pressions, '^  lam  blind  -"  *^  Jam  deaf."  But,  says  Goutnmn,  this  would  be  giving  to  each  ' 
individual  five  Bpirits,  according  to  the  number  of  the  senses ;  one  would  be  the  seer,  ano* 
ther  the  hearer,  &c.       There  must  be  therefore  one  spirit,  and  that  separate  from  the 
senses.  The  objector  here  asks,  If  there  be  one  spirit,  why  aie  not  all  the  powers  of  the 
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senses  put  in  motion  at  once  by  this  spirit  ?  GoutSmfi  says^  Each  sense  has  its  separate 
office^  but  spirit  is  served  by  them  all :  when  one  sense  (the  sight)  is  destroyed,  how 
does  the  person  remember  objects  formerly  seen,  if  the  sense  itself  be  spirit,  and  that 
exist  no  longer  i 

Other  unbelievers  contend,  that  body  is  the  same  as  spirit,  for  that  men  say,  ^'  I  am 
white ;"  '^  lam  corpulent,"  &c.  Goutomii  says.  If  the  body  be  spirit,  then  when  you 
bum  or  bury  the  body,  you  become  guiity  of  the  crime  of  murder ;  but  upon  our  prin- 
ciples, that  spirit  is  indestructible,  he  who  bums  a  dead  body  is  not  a  murderer,  for  the 
man  whose  body  is  consumed  still  lives :  ihe  destruction  of  the  body  is  not  the  destruc- 
tion of  spirit,  but  of  the  dwelUog-place  of  spirit.  The  objector  now  turns  on  Goutii- 
ma,  and  says.  According  to  this  reasoning,  the  lerm  death  has  no  meaning,  for  it  is  not 
^e  body  which  dies,  because  the  body  is  inanimate  matter  ;  and  it  is  not  the  spirit,  for 
spirit  is  indestructible.  Goutamn  admits,  tliat  the  word  death  in  this  case  is  used  in  a 
qualified  sense,  and  that  it  is  called  the  death  of  spirit  merely  as  it  is  the  dissolution  of 
the  tenacious  iinion  between  the  soi|I  and  the  auimal  spirit. 

Others  contend,  that  the  faculty  of  reason^  or  mind,  is  the  same  with  spirit,  agreeably 

to  the  expressicm,  ''  /  do  not  remember,"  &c.       Goutfimn  says.  This  is  incorrect,  for 

these  words  themselves  prove  a  spirit  distinct  from  the  faculty  of  reason ;   the  person 

means  to  say,  ''  I  am  endeavouring  to  remember,  that  which  in  my  mind  I  had  lost.'' 

Further,  if  mind  were  the  same  as  spirit,  it  would  happen,  that  when  the  mind  wander- 
ed, the  body  would  be  without  a  soul. 

GoutBma  next  maintains,  that  spirit  is  uncreated,  becauscit  is  distinct  from  body.  But 
to  this  it  is  objected,  that  when  the  body  dies  nothing  is  left ;  nothing  to  prove  that  any 
part  of  the  man  remains.  Goutamci  says,  the  spirit  passes  into  another  state,  and  must 
therefore  be  a  separate  being ;  and  this  may  be  inferred  from  a  child's  being  subject  to 
fears  and  other  sensations  which  it  could  never  have  acquired  but  from  the  iunpressiops 
received  in  preceding  forms  of  existence.  To  this  the  opponent  replies,  that  these  sen- 
sations afford  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  spirit  distinct  from  the  body,  and  passing . 

into  a  succession  of  bodies,  but  that  they  arise  from  the  mere  constitution  of  nature :.  it 
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would  be  as  correct  to  ny,  that  the  expansion  and  contractioa  of  the  flower  of  the  lo* 
tQs  proves  that  it  has  a  soul,  and  that  it  learnt  these  marks  of  joy  and  fear  (contracti- 
on and  expansion)  in  some  former  birth.  Goutfima  maintains  in  reply,  that  tibese  ac- 
tions of  the  lotus  are  subject  to  the  seasons,  but  not  the  actions  of  a  child. 

*  The  opinion  of  another  class  of  disputants  is  now  brought  forward,  that  in  the  consti- 
tution of  nature  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  trunk  and  the  branches,  but  that  every  thing 
is  to  be  resolved  into  constituent  parts.  Goutamii  confutes  this  by  three  observations, 
that  when  the  branches  are  severed  from  the  trunk,  the  tree  does  not  die  ;  that  if  a  mul- 
titude of  constituent  parts  be  destroyed,  they  do  not  retain  their  specific  qualities,  but 
all  assume  one  quality  different  from  these  parts ;  and  lastly,  that  the  idea  ^f  death  up- 
on this  system  could  not  be  maintained,  for  that  the  constituent  parts  remain  after  the 
consummation  of  death. 

Goutfimu  next  enquires  into  the  number  of  elements  of  which  the  body  is  compound- 
ed, adding,  that  the  principal  element  is  matter,  since  the  predominant  qualities  of  mat- 
ter are  also  predominant  in  the  body,  viz.  smell  and  hardness.  Some  alledge,  diat  bo- 
dies are  entirely  composed  of  earth,  water  and  light,  for  that  smell,  coldness,  and  heat 
are  found  in  all  bodies.  Others  add,  that  air  must  be  added,  for  that  we  see  in  bodies 
the  power  of  respiration,  8cc.  And  others  plead  for  a  fifth  property  in  bodies,  space,, 
adding  that  this  property  is  plainly  discoverable.  The  particulars  of  these  different 
opinions  are  to  be  found  in  the  conjment  (Bhashyo).  The  commentator  next  mentions 
an  idea  maintained  by  the  sougiitus,  that  there  aie  only  four  primary  elements,  and  that 
space  has  no  existence,  for  that  all  space  is  filled  with  air.  Goulomd  affirms,  that  bo- 
dies are  in  their  origin  mere  eardi,  and  that  the  other  elements  are  afterwards  joined  to 
bodies  for  the  purposes  of  existence. 

Goutamu  next  enters  on  an  examination  into  the  power  of  the  senses,  and  contendi- 
that  the  seat  of  vision  is  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  not  the  iris*  An  opponent  olijects 
to  this,  that  the  pnpil  is  too  small  a  body  to  embrace  large  objects,  and  that  therefore 
the  whole  eye  must  be  engaged  in  the  work  of  vision.  Goutumu  replies,  that  the  seat 
of  vision  must  be  confined  to  that  part  of  the  eye  which  is  made  up  of  light  (tizS) ;  and 
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tfiat  as  the  blaze  of  a  lamp  is  capable  of  the  greatest  compression  as  well  as  expansion, 
$0  the  t^zQ  of  the  eye  is  {K)ssessed  of  the  same  quality.  When  the  power  of  vision 
fidls  upon  a  transparent  body,  it  sees  through  it^but  when  it  falls  upon  an  opaque  bo« 
dy,  it  rests  on  the  surface.  The  objector  enquires  into  the  proof,  that  the  light  [t6zo] 
of  the  eye  is  confined  to  the  pupil  of  this  member ;  and  Goutnmo,  in  reply,  quotes  the 
case  of  animals  possessed  of  night-vision,  urging,  that  in  thein  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  seen 
to  be  full  of  ikzA.  The  objector  now  urges,  that  man  has  only  one  sense  and  not  five, 
and  that  this  one  is  the  skin,  for  that  skin  comprizes  all  the  five  senses.  Goutama  says, 
if  this  were  the  case,  then  all  the  impressions  of  the  senses  would  be  one  and  the  same, 

and  we  must  call  seeing,  hearmg,  8cc.  by  one  name,  contact ;  but  we  know,  firom  the 
voice  of  all  antiquity  and  of  all  the  shastras,  that  there  are  five  senses ;  and  that  the  un« 
derstanding,  in  its  operations,  uses  all  the  five  senses  for  the  diiSerent  purposes  of  life* 
If  we  confound  the  use  and  certainty  of  the  senses,  the  power  of  ascertaining  truth  will 
be  lost,  and  men  can  never  obtain  final  liberation. 

GoutSmu  next  teaches,  that  earth  possesses  four  of  the  five  properties  of  the  senses^ 
scent,  taste,  form  and  contact;  that  water  possesses  taste,  form,  and  contact;  that  light 
possesses  only  form  and  contact ;  that  ai  r  possesses  only  the  power  of  sound  and  contact ; 
and  that  to  space  belongs  only  the  property  of  sound.  He  maintains,  that  the  five 
senses  are  derived  from  the  five  primary  elements ;  that  each  sense  embraces  the  proper* 
ty  of  the  element  from  which  it  is  derived :  for  instance,  the  ear*  is  derived  firom  vacuum^ 
and  hence  possesses  the  power  of  sound ;  the  nose  is  derived  firom  earth,  and  in  conse-* 
quence  possesses  the  power  of  smell,  and  so  of  the  rest.  But  if  different  properties 
belonged  to  one  sense,  that  sense  would  possess  the  power  of  different  senses,  which  is 
not  the  case.  The  objector  here  observes,  that  not  Only  scent  is  found  in  earth,  but  a 
liquid  property  likewise.  Goutumn  admits,  that  the  creator,  whether  God  or  nature^ 
has,  in  all  the  parts  of  his  work,  united  different  elements,  though  every  element  pre- 
serves  its  own  properties. 

The  sankyus  affirm,  that  the  principle  of  knowledge  is  one  and  eternal,  and  illustrate 
this  idea  by  the  sentence,  "  What  I  formerly  saw,  that  I  now  touch."  Goutnma  confutes 
is  proposition  thus :  If  you  maintain  that  the  principle  of  knowledge  is  eternal^  you  must 

*  The  power  of  bearing  it  implied. 
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admit  that  it  is  also  unchangeable ;  but  a  man  often  says/'  that  which  I  once  knew,  I  have 
now  forgotten."  Here  the  greatest  change  has  taken  place  betwixt  the  person  knowing 
9nd  the  thing  known.  You,  addressing  the  sankyds,  also  maintain,  dbat  the  understand- 
ing takes  the  form  of  its  own  conceptions  in  whatever  becomes  the  object  of  knowledge; 
but  if  so,  then  knowledge  can  never  be  one  and  eternal,  for  the  understanding  must  change 
with  every  object  with  which  it  becomes  identi6ed,  And  if  the  understanding  be  ever 
the  same,  then  its  operations  must  partake  of  the  same  property,  and  the  expression, ''  I 
know. not,''  can  find  no  place  among  men.  From  hence  will  appear  the  falsehood  of  tl^ 
doctrine  of  the  sankytt  philosophers  that  die  understanding,  when  emancipated  from  the 
influence  of  visible  objects,  is  spirit  or  God. 

GoutumS  next  enquires  into  the  nature  of  the  understanding :  is  it,  agreeably  to  (be 
Bouddhas,  to  be  identified  with  the  senses,  or,  according  to  a  sect  of  more  daring  unbe-  ' 
lievers,  with  visible  objects  themselves  ?     To  these  persons  he  says,  Both  your  systems 
must  be  wrong,  for,  after  any  one  of  the  senses  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  object  too  up- 
on which  that  sense  was  employed,  the  man  still  retains  the  power  of  remembering  both* 
If  the  understanding  were  the  same  as  the  senses,  the  understanding  and  the  senses  would 
always  be  united,  but  we  often  find  one  of  tlie  senses  employed  on  an  object,  when  the 
understanding  is  busy  elsewhere.   And  further,  every  person  is  susceptible  of  desire  and 
abhorrence,  but  these  feelings  must  be  appended  to  knowledge,  for  they  cannot  be  parts 
of  visible  objects,  nor  of  the  senses.  From  hence  then  it  is  evident,  that  the  understand- 
ing is  something  separate  from  the  senses  and  from  visible  objects.        Tlie  charvvakns, 
who  identify  the  body  with  spirit,  plead,  that  as  desire  and  abhorrence  have  their  seat  in 
the  body,  if  knowledge  be  in  union  with  them,  its  seat  also  must  be  the  body :  and  add, 

it  is  plain,  that  desire  must  belong  to  the  body,  as  we  see  the  body,  under  the  influence 
of  desire,  full  of  activity.  Goutamn  maintains,  that  these  three,  desire,  abhorrence  and 
knowledge,  must  belong  to  the  living  principle ;  and  if  a  living  principle  be  admitted,  in- 
ert matter jnust  also  be  acknowledged,  for  the  body  in  a  state  of  deadi  is  inert,  and  wears 
sure  it  is  not  then  the  subject  of  desire,  &c.  The  exertions  ikiade  by  the  body  under  the 
influence  of  desire  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  animating  and  indwelling  spirit  Nor  can 
desire,  abhorrence  and  knowledge,  be  said  to  dwell  m  the  reasoning  faculty,  (mnna),  for 
mmia  can  do  nothbg  without  the  animating  principle^  and  it  is  liable  to  forgetfiihiess  mi 
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changeability.  If  therefore  these  three  sire  neither  in  the  senses,  in  the  body,  nor  in  the  think* 
ing  faculty,  where  are  we  to  seek  for  them  ?  They  do  exist,  and  they  must  therefore  be 
sought  for  in  something  not  yet  mentioned,  and  that  must  be  a  living  principle,  and  what 
we  call  spirit.  Remembrance  also  must  be  considered  as  a  quality  of  spirit,  for  it  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  knowledge,  as  is  seen  when  it  brings  to  remembrance  that  which 
was  before  known.  An'objector  here  asks,  how  remembrance  can  be  a  part  of  knowledgCj 

seeing  knowledge  is  said  to  be  subject  to  decay ;  for  how  can  knowledge  give  rise  to  that 
which  it  has  lost.  Goutnma  says  in  answer,  that  knowledge  produces,  impressions,  and 
that  when  these  impressions  meet  with  some  assistant,  remembrance  is  produced.  These 
assistants  are  a  fixed  mind,  established  truths,  that  which  has  been  committed  to  memo- 
ly,  the  nature  of  cause  and  effect,  similarity  of  form,  union  arising  from  dependancej  joy 
and  sorrow,  religion  and  irreligion,  &c. 

Goutnm^  next  describes  the  succession  of  ideas,  viz.  that  one  idea  remains  in  the  mind 

only  till  the  next  is  formed.      To  this  an  objector  says,  if  ideas  be  lost  in  such  a  rapid 

manner,  how  should  impressions  be  wrought  by  that  which  is  so  transient.      Goutnma 

says,  that  the  understanding  is  united  to  the  animating  principle  as  the  lightning  to  the 

clouds,  and  not  to  inert  matter ;  and  that  therefore  ideas  beijog  united  to  a  living  princi- 
pie  must  be  fixed.  Another  opponent  maintains^  that'as  each  person  possesses  five 

senses,  which  are  the  media  of  knowledge,  whenever  all  the  senses  are  employed  at  once, 
a  rational  i^ent  must  be  required  for  each.  The  sage  now  answers,  that  this  idea  is 
untenable ;  for  the  fact  is  that  several  ideas  never  enter  the  understanding  at  once,  but 
by  succession,  notwithstanding  the  senses  may  all  appear  to  be  occupied  at  the  same  mo- 
ment^ for  the  understanding  is  one.  To  this  the  objector  says,  it  is  very  evident,  that 
a  person  eating  a  hard  substance  has  all  the  senses  exercised  at  once,  and  has  separate 
ideas  connected  with  the  senses  at  the  same  moment,  as,  ideas  connected  with  contact, 
taste,  smell,  sound  and  form.  The  sage  meets  this  by  saying,  that  however  plausible 
this  may  appear,  yet  the  plausibility  arises  fi'om  the  rapidity  of  thought,  and  that  there- 
fore, though  eveiy  idea  arises  and  dies  in  succession,  yet  it  appears  as  though  many  ideas 
were  formed  at  once.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  rapid  motion  of  a  shaft,  which,  in  a  state 
of  extreme  velocity,  appears  to  the  observer  as  a  regular  circle. 
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The  si^e  next  combats  the  ideas  of  the  sect  of  the  arhatiiSy  that  tfie  body  springs  from 
nature,  and  has  no  creator ;  that  mind  is  a  natural  faculty  of  the  body ;  and  that  die  sor-* 
ro  w»  and  joys  of  the  body  are  to  be  ascribed  to  this  faculty  of  body,  viz.  mind  or  rea- 
son. Goutnmu  asks,  what  nature  is,  whether  it  be  something  identified  with  things  them- 
selves,  or  whether  it  be  separate  from  them  ?  If  it  be  said,  that  it  is  to  be  identified  widi 
things  themselves,  then  you  make  the  cause  and  the  effect  the  same ;  or  if  you  mean  that 
nature  is  something  separate  from  things,  then  what  have  you  obtained  by  your  objecti- 
on, for  this  which  you  call  nature  must  be  competent  to  the  work  of  creation,  8cc.  and 
this  b  what  we  call  God  ? 

Goutrimu  now  explains  that  which  is  called  doshfi,  or  evil,  and  mentions  three  evils 
as  comprehending  all  the  rest,  viz.  excessive  attachment  [ragnj  which  gives  rise  to  evil 
desire,  to  unwillingness  to  allow  the  merit  of  another,  to  desije  of  another's  wealdi,  to 
thirst  after  wealth,  to  unwillingness  to  expend  wealth,  to  unjust  desire  after  another's 
wealth,  to  deceit,  and  to  hypocrisy,  or  religious  pride.     The  next  error  is  enmity,  from 
which  arise  anger,  envy,  injuriousness,  implacableness,  and  revenge.     The  third  is  tJt- 
fiatuation  (moha),  which  includes  error,  doubt,  incorrect  reasoning,  fitlse  pride,  mistake, 
fear,  and  sorrow  (as  for  the  loss  of  some  beloved  object).     Some  persons  believe,  says 
Goutumii,  that  the  knowledge  of  God  will  at  once  destroy  all  these  errors  ;   but  this  is 
incorrect :  by  this  knowledge  the  three  parent  evils  will  be  destroyed,  and  then,  as  a  con- 
sequence, their  attendant  errors  cannot  remain ;  so  that,  as  the  commentator  says,  Di« 
vine  knowledge  is  the  destroyer,  either  immediately  or  mediately,  of  all  error. 

After  this,  GoutSmn  proves  the  existence  of  spirit  in  man  from  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration, observing,  that  if  there  be  the  re-appearance  of  the  man,  he  must  have  had  a 
previous  existence ;  and  that  mdeed  men  are  bom  to  die,  and  die  to  be  bom. 

The  shoonyu-vadees  affirm,  that  from  non-entity  all  things  arose ;  for  that  every  thing 
apmng  to  birth  from  a  state  in  which  it  did  not  previously  exist :  that  entity  absolutely 
implies  non-entity,  and  that  there  must  be  some  power  in  non-entity  from  which  entity 
can  spring :  the  sprout  does  not  arise  from  a  sprout,  but  in  the  absence  or  non-exisU 
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ence  of  a  sprout.  Goutamn  denies  that  vaicuum  is  the  cause  of  existence  ;  and  affirms 
that  the  cause  is  to  be  sought  in  concurring  circumstances^  for  seed  when  sown  cannot 
spring  to  life  without  rain ;  or  if  a  latent  principle  of  life,  or  an  embryo  state  of  existence^ 
be  pleaded  for,  this  will  subvert  the  universally  acknowledged  terms  of  father,  maker,  &c. 
The  shoonyo-vadee  admits  the  necessity  of  using  the  terms  maker,  &c.  but  maintains  that 
they  are  mere  words  of  course,  and  are  often  used)  when  the  things  spoken  of  are  in  a 
state  of  non-existence,  as  when  men  say, '  a  son  will  be  bom,'  or  'such  a  person  had  a 
sop/  Goutumfi  now  asks.  Do  you  mean  by  this  assertion,  that  the  living  principle  in 
the  seed,  or  that  the  seed  itself,  is  absent  f  You  cannot  mean  the  former,  for  that  which 
is  destroyed  can  never  become  the  cause  of  existence  :  if,  where  the  principle  of  life  is 
wanting,  existence  may  be  produced,  why  is  not  a  harvest  possible  from  seed  ground 
into  flour  ?  And  if  you  mean  by  non-existence  the  absence  of  the  seed,  I  would  answer, 

that  non-existence  can  produce  no  variety ;  but  the  works  of  nature  are  distinguished  by 
an  endless  variety ;  and  therefore  your  proposition  is  confuted.  From  hence  it  is  plain, 
seeing  existence  cannot  arise  from  non-existence  as  a  cause,  that  the  first  cause  must  be 
nought  somewhere  else. 

Goutama  now  engages  the  v^dantees,  some  of  whom  maintain  that  Brumhn  is  the  only 
cause  of  all  things ;  others  that  the  universe  is  a  form  of  BriUmhu  (pnrinamd)  ;*'  and  others 
that  the  universe  is  a  deception  (vivurtu^h  proceeding  from  Brumha  ;  thus  excluding 
every  assisting  and  efficient  cause,  Bramhd  excepted.  Goutdmu,  in  opposition  to  these 
ideas,  says,  that  an  assisting  cause  must  be  acknowledged ;  for,  unless  there  were  such 
jin  assisting  cause,  we  should  not  see  so  many  changes  and  fluctuations  in  the  affairs  of 
4he  universe.  The  v^dantee  says,  this  must  be  attributed  to  the  will  of  God.  Goutamcr 
replies,  you  then  admit  a  something  in  addition  to  God,  i.  e.  his  will ;  and  this  involves 
a  contradiction  of  your  own  opinion,  and  establishes  two  causesi  If  you  could  admit,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  these  two  causes,  then  I  would  urge,  that  th^se  changes  arise  only 
from  religion  and  irreligion ;  and  to  affirm  that  the  degrees  of  religion  and  irreligion  in 

•  This  Word  conveyB  ihe  idea  of  change,  rach  as  that  in  which  ven^tables  become  mamire,  which  after- 
wards underlies  a  change  and  becomes  vegetables,  and  which  are  again  converted  into  animal  substance, 
&c. 

t  The  shadow  of  Ood,  or  a  manifestation  of  him  which  the  Hindoos  compare  to  the  deceptive  appear- 
ance of  water  in  an  empty  vessel. 
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the  world  are  appointed  by  the  will  of  God,  would  b6  to  atUch  an^utichaiiging  destinj 
to  these  things,  which  cannot  be  admitted  ;  it  must  therefore  be  concluded,  that  the 
fruits  of  human  actions  are  the  causes  of  the  changes  and  fluctuations  th^t  take  place 
in  the  world. 

A  third  person  rises  up  in  the  dispute,  and  says,  True,  this  must  be  admitted;  the 
fruits  of  actions  must  be  the  cause,  but  why  then  seek  for  a  first  cause,  which  you  call 

God?  Goutuma  replies  to  this,  You  have  no  knowledge  of  divme  subjects,  nor  even  of 
the  names  of  things :  was  it  ever  known,  that  that  which  is  inanimate  could  create?   We 

must  admit  a  living  cause  of  all  tilings,  for  actions  always  imply  an  agent,  and  this  agent 
must  be  a  living  being. 

An  opponent,  addressing  Goutoma,  says,  when  you  use  these  expressions,  this  is  not 
thdty  or,  this  is  not  here,  you  divide  the  universe  into  existence  and  non-existence ;  but 
in  this  you  err,  for  non-existence  is  the  same  with  existence,  otherwise^  there  must  be  an 
infinite  series  of  non-existences.  Goutnmn- urges  in  reply,  that  if  non-existence  were 
the  same  as  existence,  we  should  be  able  to  perceive  m  it  the  same  qualities  of  contact, 
smell,  8cc.  as  in  material  things,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Further,  non-existence  is  one 
and  the  same,  but  those  things  in  which  are  comprized  what  we  call  existence  are  infi- 
nitely various  :  therfore,  that  which  admits  of  only  one  definition,  and  diat  which  is  so 
infinitely  varied,  can  never  be  denominated  one  and  the  same. 

Another  opponent  is  now  brought  forward,  who  maintains,  that  there  is  no  power  be- 
yond animal  life  ;  and  that  this  animal  soul,  through  the  strength  of  works  of  merit  or 
demerit,  confers  all  the  happiness  or  inflicts  all  the  miseries  of  men.  Goutuma  denies 
this,  and  declares,  that  firom  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  and  from  universal  testimony,  we 
perceive  that  the  animal  soul  is  subject  to  mistake,  to  incapacity,  and  to  weakness;  that 
actions  are  evanescent,  and  that  the  fi-uits  of  works  are  also  destitute  of  life ;  thereforCj^ 
to  meet  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  a  Being  is  wanted,  possessed  of  constant  wisdom, 
will.  Sic.  separated  firom  the  animal  soul,  to  whom  the  prayers  of  the  whole  earth  may  be 
addressed ;  and  this  being  is  spirit— God  the  creator^  the  teacher  of  men  by  means  of 
the  vedo,  whose  existence  we  ascertain  firom  his  works. 
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Another  sect  maintains,  that  the  earth  in  all  its  forms  sprang  into  existence  without 
a  cause  and  of  itself,  like  the  beautiful  featliers  in  the  tail  of  the  peacock.  Goutrmia 
sajs,  but  when  you  use  the  word  without  a  cause  [dnimitta],  you  admit  that  there  is  a 
word  to  express  a  cause  [nimittu],  and  therefore  the  thing  itself  must  exist. 

GoutSmfi  asks  those  who  pronounce  every  thing  inconstant,  as  being  subject  to  birth 
and  death,  whether  they  believe  that  space  existed  before  creation.  If  there  was  space, 
then,  beside  divbions  of  time,  there  may  be  what  may  be  called  undivided  time.  To 
another,  who  aflirms  that  every  thing  is  undecayable,  and  who  founds  his  opiuion  on 
the  acknowledged  principles  of  Goutomo,  that  atoms  and  space  are  eternal,  Goutama 
replies,  that  there  is  no  arguing  against  the  senses  :  we  daily  see  production  and  destruc- 
tion in  every  form.  Should  you  plead  that  every  thing  must  be  eternal,  because  it  is 
derived  from  uncreated  atoms,  you  would  be  quite  as  correct  in  saving,  that  a  broken 
vessel  most  be  eternal,  because  the  original  former  of  all  things  was  God ;  and  by  this 
opinion  you  imitate  those  who  are  hostile  to  the  being  of  a  God,  for  you  overturn  the 
whole  order  of  creation  and  destruction  which  he  has  established.  The  opponent  asks 
what  these  terms  creation  and  destruction  mean — Is  creation  more  than  an  appearance, 
and  destruction  more  than  a  disappearance  ?  This  question  is  answered  in  the  Shabdu- 
Mcinyalokfi. 

Some  actions  give  rise  to  immediate  consequences,  as  readuig  produces  immediate 
knowledge  ;  but  the  cultivator  receives  the  fruit  of  his  labours  at  a  future  period ;  and  , 
m  the  same  manner,  the  fruits  of  religious  or  wicked  actions  are  to  be  reaped  in  a  fu* 
ture  state.  Against  this  sentiment  a  person  rises  up  and  maintains,  that  as  actions  do 
not  resemble  seed,  but  vanish  as  soon  as  committed,  it  is  not  possible  that  they  should 
produce  future  misery.  Goutomil  says,  from  actions  arise  merit  and  demerit,  and  though 
the  actions  may  not  be  permanent,  die  invisible  fruits  are  so.  The  extinction  of  evil 
is  called  mnksho,  or  liberation ;  birth  is  «n  evil,  for  with  birth  all  evils  are  inseparably 
connected.  In  the  same  manner  both  the  shastru  and  mankind  use  this  form  of  speech, 
food  actions  and  eoil  actions ;  for  though  actions  in  themselves  are  neither  good  nor  evil, 
yet  merit  and  demerit  arise  out  of  them,  and  hence  they  are  thus  designated. 

Here  a  person  maintains,  that  liberation,  in  consequence  of  daily  unavoidable  duties 
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which  prevent  the  practice  of  religious  austerities,  is  unattainable  ;  these  are  the  duties 
due  to  a  teacher,  to  a  parent,  and  to  the  gods  :  and  these  occupying  the  whole  of  everf 
day,  leave  no  room  for  abstraction :  to  leave  these  duties  unperformed,  even  in  order  !• 
enter  on  the  life  of  an  ascetic,  virould  be  to  violate  and  not  to  obey  the  shastro.  By  oc- 
cupation in  these  duties  distraction  of  mind  arises,  and  from  this  anxiety  of  mind  flows  vari- 
ous actions ;  from  these  a  succession  of  births,  and  from  these  births  the  same  round  of 
passion,  actions,  and  births,  in  an  endless  succession.  How  then  should  a  person  attain 
liberation  i  Goutumu  replies,  that  God,  in  the  commands  he  gives,  always  cooaults  time, 
place,  capacity,  and  incapacity ;  and  duty  atone  time  would  not  be  duty  at  aaothef :  the 
duties  of  a  youth  (of  the  student)  are  not  to  be  practised  after  that  period  is  passed  over. 

Goutamu  next  enquires  into  the  method  of  acquiring  that  knowledge  of  realities  bjt 
which  liberation  may  be  obtained.  The  pride  of  separate  existence,  or  selfishness,  hav»> 
ing  entered  the  body,  produces  passion,  anger,  and  those  evils  which  give  rise  to  all 
the  errors  of  life :  when  a  person  sees  a  female,  though  the  body  be  made  up  of  raw 
flesh  and  bones,  yet,  being  full  of  pride  and  selfishness,  he  is  overcome  with  attachment 
to  this  body,  as  though  it  were  capable  of  affording  the  highest  happiness,  and  says, 
"  Ah !  Ah !  thy  eyes  roll  about  like  the  tail  of  the  khanjauri  ;*  thy  lips  resemble  the  fruit  of 
the  vimbd  ;t  thy  breasts  are  like  the  buds  of  the  lotos  ;  tliy  face  resembles  the  full  moon  ^ 
the  happiness  of  time  is  all  concentred  in  thee."  Another  thus  infatuated,  says,  '^  Thy 
form  is  shining  as  the  malted  gold  in  the  crucible  ;  thou  resemblest  the  pleasure-house 
of  cupid ;  at  the  sight  of  thy  breasts  through  envy  the  elephant-driver  pierces  the  koom- 
bhoj  of  the  elephant ;  the  moon  smks  into  its  wane  through  desire  to  imitate  the  shadow 
of  thy  face.  A  touch  from  thee  would  surely  give  life  to  a  dead  image ;  and  at  thy  ap- 
proach a  living  admirer  would  be  changed  by  joy  into  a  lifeless  stone.  Obtaniing  thee, 
1  can  face  all  the  horrors  of  war  ;  and  viere  I  pierced  by  showers  of  anrowa,  one  glance 
of  thee  would  heal  all  my  wounds," 

The  person  possessed  of  a  mind  averted  from  the  world,  seeing  such  a  femak,  says. 
Is  this  the  form  with  which  men  are  bewitched  ?    This  is  a  basket  covered  with  tkb ; 

•  The  wagtail.  f  Momordica  monadelpha.  t  The  frontal  globes  of  the  elefriuoit  fiWch  swell 

In  the  mttiDg  season. 
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it  contaiiu  flesh,  blood,  and  feces.  The  stupid  creature  who  is  captivated  by  dlis-^ia 
there  feeding  on  carrion,  a  greater  cannibal  than  be  i  These  persons  call  a  thing  made 
up  of  saliva  and  bones,  and  covered  with  skin,  a  face,  and  drink  its  charms,  as  a  drunk* 
ard  drinks  the  inebriating  liquor  from  his  cup.  They  pursue,  as  most  excellent,  the  way 
which  has  been  pronounced  beyond  measure  pernicious  by  all  die  wise.  I  cannot  cOn« 
ceive  how  this  (a  female)  can  be  that  bewitching  object  to  these  blind  infatuated  crea* 
tures ;  but  I  suppose  Vidhata  (Providence)  has  made  nothing  offensive  to  diem.  Why 
should  I  be  pleased  or  displeased  widi  this  body,  composed  of  flesh,  bones,  and  fasces  i 
It  is  my  duty  to  seek  him  who  is  the  Lord  of  this  body,  and  to  disregard  every  thing 
which  gives  rise  either  to  pleasure  or  to  pain. 

The  digambSra  sect  maintains,  in  opposition  to  Goutamo's  opinion  that  the  animal 
soul  is  exceedingly  rarified  and  confined  to  one  place,  that  it  is  of  equal  dimensions 
widi  the  body.  Another  sect  believes,  that  the  body  is  made  up  of  different  members, 
but  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  animal  soul.  These  sects  thus  object  to  Gou- 
tfimo,  You  consider  the  animal  soul  as  residing  in  one  place,  but  then  how  would  it  be 
possible  for  sensation  to  be  realized  where  the  animal  soul  was  not  present?  and  if  there 
be  no  parts  nor  members  in  it,  how  can  it  become  united  to  other  things  i  Goutama 
complains  of  the  impossibility  of  carrying  on  a  discussion  with  persons  so  stupid.  Eve- 
ry union  in  this  world  is  of  one  or  other  of  these  kinds,  as  the  supporter  and  supported, 
or  as  one  thing  holding  some  connection  with  another.  Fluids  naturally  mix  with  other 
things,  but  quicksilver  does  not  possess  this  property  ;  and  thus  the  animal  soul  is  uni- 
ted to  the  body  as  quicksilver  to  other  bodies,  that  is,  without  being  blended  with  them  ^ 
or,  as  the  ether,  it  pervades  the  whole. 

Goutama  next  lays  down  a  mediod  for  the  increase  of  divine  wisdom,  which  is  by 
weakening  our  attachment  to  visible  objects,  and  by  repeatedly  fixing  our  meditations 
on  God.  .  A  disciple  urges,  that  these  objects  draw  away  the  senses  by  a  wonderful 
power  which  they  have  over  them,   and  that  therefore,  though  he  approves  of  this  ad- 

• 

vice,  Goutamfi  might  as  well  tell  him  to  mount  the  air  as  to  withdraw  his  affections  from 
the  world,  and  fix  them  on  God.  Goutama  acknowledges  that  the  work  is  difficult,  ren* 
dered  so  by  habit  and  strong  desire  ;  but  recommends  that  a  person  should  restrain  his 
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senses  and  watch  against  occasions  of  gratification,  and  thus  bj  degrees  learn  the  me- 
thod of  fixing  his  mind  on  God.  The  GeSta  and  other  works  teach  us,  that  liberation 
is  not  attained  till  after  many  transmigrations  spent  in  learning  abstraction. 

Here  an  opponent  asks,  what  proof  there  is  that  the  merit  of  a  person's  efforts  to  at- 
tain abstraction  descends  fi^om  birth  to  birth  till  he  becomes  perfect.  What  proof  is  there, 
he  asks,  of  any  birth  preceding  the  present  one  i  We  know  only  the  present  time. — 
Goutfima  says,  God  has  appointed  the  bounds  of  human  duty,  and  has  declared  that  some 
actions  will  be  followed  by  sorrow  and  others  by  joy ;  yet,  in  the  practice  of  what  he 
forbids,  men  are  seen  to  defy  even  infinite  power !  This  could  not  have  been,  had  not 
an  amazing  accumulation  of  crimes  and  their  consequences,  increasing  through  every 
preceding  birth,  been  brought  to  operate  upon  such  persons  in  the  present  birth,  so  as  to 
uj^e  them  on  to  such  daring  and  consummate  folly. 

Divine  wisdom  is  to  be  perfected  by  the  practi<;e  of  the  eight  kinds  of  yogo,  the  par* 
ticulars  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Patanjnlu  and  other  shastriis.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  the  Nyaya  system  and  the  Patdnjhlu  is,  that  the  disciples  of  the  former 
maintain  that  body  and  spirit  are  distinct ;  Patiinjnlo's  opinion  is,  that  spirit  is  not  to  be 
associated  with  qualities,  and  this  of  course  excludes  the  agency  of  spirit  over  visible 
objects. 

Further,  God  is  said  to  be,  says  Goutamii,  the  Almighty,  by  which  we  are  to  under- 
stand,  that  he  is  the  collected  sum  of  all  energy,  and  not  that  he  is  indebted  to  foreign 
sources  for  his  energy. 
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SECTION  XXV. 

The  Faisheshiku  philosophy. 

To  KanadS,  one  of  the  sages,  are  attributed  the  Voish6shika  sootras,  which  amouoc 
to  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  sentences,  or  aphorisms.  These  aphorisms  relate  to  se- 
ven subjects  (p&dart'hos)  under  the  following  distinct  heads,  viz.  1.  things;  2.  qiuiUties; 
3.  actions;  4.  genus;  5.  species;  6.  the  inseparable  connection  of  constituent  parts,  and 
7*  non-entity.  After  a  long  discussion  of  the  diflferent  subjects  connected  with  this  ar- 
rangement, Kanada  discourses  on  religion,  riches,  happiness,  and  final  liberation. 

A  brief  explanation  (Vrittee)  of  these  sootrSs  has  been  written,  as  well  as  a  full  and 
a  smaller  comment,  the  former  entitled  Bhashya,  and  the  latter  the  Voish^hika  Sootro- 
poskarn.*  A  comment  on  the  BhashyS  was  written  by  Vachospatee-Mishra ;  but  the  on- 
ly work  now  read  in  Bengal  which  has  any  relation  to  the  Voish^shika  philosophy  is  that 
of  V^i9hwa*Nat'ha-SiddhantQ,  which  merely  treats  of  the  logical  terms  of  this  system  and 
of  that  of  the  Nyaya  school :  in  the  Nyayn  colleges  of  Bengal  the  students  read  that  part 
of  Vishwa-Nat'hfi's  work  which  relates  to  the  Voishishikii  system,  and  then  study  the 
Nyaya  ;  but  the  work  of  the  sage  is  not  now  studied  by  any  pundit  in  Bengal.  A  few 
of  the  most  learned  bramhans  of  Calcutta,  some  years  ago,  attended  the  lectures  of  Bo- 
dhananda-Ghanendro-Swamee,a  very  learned  bramhon,  bom  in  Dravirft,t  and  obtained 
from  him  a  few  general  ideas  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Voish^shiku  school. — For  some  ac- 
count of  KnuadQ,  the  founder  of  this  sect,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  229tb  page  of 
this  volume. 

*  This  work  is  ia  the  library  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Missionaries  at  Senunpore. 

t  This  person  informed  a  friend,  that  be  remembered  the  hoisting  of  the  British  flag  at  Fort  St.  George^ 
The  last  time  he  visited  Calcntta,  Bodhanttndii  had  t^velled  as  a  pilgrim  from  Ram^bw«Ur&  to  Benares 
aad  back  again  thirteen  times,  and  ww  then,  as  he  said,  going  to  die  at  Benares. 
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SECTION  XXTI. 

The  substance  of  the  Foishishikii  system  of  philosophy,  as  taught  by  Kiinadu,  extracted 

from  the  Foisheshiku-Sootropuskaru. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  some  of  the  disciples  of  Kanada  waited  on  the  sage,  and  en- 
quired of  him  how  they  might  obtain  a  knowledge  of  spirit.  The  sage  resolved  that 
he  would  first,  in  reply,  give  them  some  instructions  on  religion,  and  then  on  those  sub- 
jects or  things  connected  with  the  practice  of  religion. 

Kanada  defines  religion  thus :  those  ceremonies  by  the  practice  of  which  Bramha- 
Gnana,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  nature,  Is  obtained,  and  that  by  which  all  evil  is 
for  ever  removed,  we  call  religion. 

Without  a  firm  belief,  the  duties  of  religion  can  never  be  practised ;  and  this  belief 
must  have  something  better  than  human  testimony  to  rest  upon ;  and  therefore,  for  the 
establishment  of  religion  in  the  earth,  God  has  given  the  holy  writings,  and  as  these  have 
a  divine  origin,  the  faith  of  men  may  properly  rest  on  their  testimony :  for  the  deity  him- 
self has  no  need  of  these  writings  ;  they  were  designed  for  man,  and  it  therefore  becomes 
him  to  receive  so  important  a  gift. 

But  in  order  to  the  practice  of  this  religion,  instruments  are  wanting,  and  this  leads 
to  the  discussion  of  things,  &c.  under  which  head  are  comprized  precisely*  nine  divisions, 
viz.  eardi,  water,  light,  air,  space,  time,  points  of  the  compass,  spirit,  and  mind. 

The  sage  next  brings  forward  qualities,  as  being  inherent  in  thmga  and  made  known 
by  them,  and  these  he  makes  to  amount  to  twenty-four •*)- 

Actions  arise  out  of  things  anct  qualities,  and  by  the  union  of  things  and  quaUties  ac- 
tions become  known,  and  dierefore,  after  explaining  things  and  qualities,  the  sage  dis- 
courses on  actions.  By  the  knowledge  of  the  excellent  fruits  of  actions  connected 
with  sacrifices,  ablutions,  gifts,  8cc.  as  performed  with  a  fixed  and  ardent  mind,  men  are 

*  Some  place  darkness  under  the  head  of  drttvytt,  but  Kttnadft  places  it  amonff  noa-eatitleiv  as  the  ah- 
sence  of  U^bt.  t  See  page  WT, 
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drawn  to  practise  the  duties  of  religion  ;  and  by  a  knowledge  of  the  future  evil  conse- 
quences  of  actions^  such  as  visiting  forbidden  places,  committing  injuries,  eating  forbid- 
den food,  8cc.  men  are  deterred  from  those  actions. 

To  things,  qualities  and  actions  belong  existence,  and  instability ;  things,  &c.  are  al- 
so inherent  in  diings,  are  the  material  cause  and  eflfect,  and  partake  both  of  genus  and 
species ;  things  produce  things,  and  qualities  qualities,  but  actions  produce  not  actions. 
Tilings  in  their  origin  destroy  neither  the  material  cause  nor  the  effect ;  but  in  the  pro- 
duction of  qualities,  both  the  immediate  cause  and  the  effect  are  destroyed  ;  in  the  pro- 
duction of  effects  actions  terminate  ;  things  are  possessed  of  qualities,  action,  and  con- 
stituent parts.  Qualities  are  inherent  in  tilings ;  they  do  not  possess  qualities.  Action 
is  confined  to  one  thing ;  it  contains  neither  qualities  nor  effects  ;  action  in  its  operations 
is  not  dependent  on  effects.  One  cause  gives  rise  to  many  effects,  viz.  to  union,  to 
separation  after  having  been  united,  to  speed,  8ic.  To  produce  one  effect  the  union  of 
several  parts  are  sometimes  necessary,  as,  to  throw  a  substance  upwards,  the  union  of 
the  hand  with  the  substance,  heaviness  in  the  substance,  and  effort  in  the  thrower.  No 
effect  can  exist  without  a  cause ;  this  is  a  settled  axiom.  Should  this  be  opposed,  we 
may  as  well  add,  that  where  effects  are  not  visible  there  is  no  cause.  The  understand- 
ing, when  under  the  influence  of  common  and  distinct  ideas,  distinguishes  between  that 
which  is  common  and  that  which  is  particular.  In  things,  qualities,  and  actions,  that 
which  is  common  is  found  to  a  great  extent,  and  that  which  is  particular  is  more  scarce. 

If  it  be  asked  whether  the  term  common  here  used  be  something  distinct  from  things, 
it  is  answered,  that  this  term  is  originally  and  necessarily  connected  with  things,  and  is 
not  therefore  separate  from  them.  It  is  customary  to  apply  the  terms  existence  and 
non-existence  to  things,  qualities,  and  actions,  but  this  indiscriminate  application  of  these 
terms  has  thus  arisen — existence  which  belongs  to  a  species  implies  non-existence. 

[In  the  same  manner,  the  authpr  goes  on  to  define  the  nature  of  things,  and  to  ex{>lain 
terms  in  a  metaphysical  manner ;  but  as  this  can  be  little  interesting,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred for  similar  information  to  an  extract  from  the  work  of  VishwQ-Nat'hfi-SiddhantD^ 
in  the  397th  and  a  few  following  pages  of  this  volume.] 

The  existence  of  God  is  inferred  from  the  existence  of  names  and  things.  Our  know- 
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ledge  of  the  existence  of  space  arises  from  the  perception  of  ingress  and  egress^and  die  • 
particular  properties  of  sound.  God  hath  given  men  a  knowledge  of  the  points  or  quar- 
ters in  order  to  teach  them  the  nature  of  space  and  distance.*  To  time  belong  first, 
second,  indivisibility,  duration^  and  swiftness.  It  embraces  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future.  Time,  speaking  generally,  has  been  given  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  worid, 
and  upon  time  all  tilings  depend.  Respecting  sound,  various  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tained :  some  have  called  sound  a  substance  or  thing,  others  affirm,  that  it  is  to  be  class^ 
ed  with  qualities,  but  must  be  considered  as  subject  to  destruction  ;  others  assign  it  a 
place  among  qualities,  but  pronounce  it  to  be  indestructible ;  and  others  affirm,  that 
sQund  is  possessed  of  inherent  signs.  Kanado,  in  solving  all  these  doubts,  has  follow- 
ed Goutama  in  a  great  measure,  and  to  him  we  must  refer. 

[The  author  next  describes  the  particular  properties  of  the  primary  elements :  for  a 
similar  description  of  which  see  the  pages  above  referred  to.] 

Knnada  admits  the  evidence  of  the  senses ;  as  well  as  that  derived  fi-om  inference  and 
from  sound,  but  includes  all  evidence  from  comparison  and  from  the  necessity  of  a  case 
in  that  from  inference.  Doubt,  says  the  sage,  arises  when  we  have  an  imperfect  view 
of  that  which  we  once  saw  perfectly,  and  when  similarity  opposes  decision  of  mind : 
.thus  when  horns  are  seen  at  a  distance,  it  is  not  certain  whether  they  be  those  of  a  cow 
or  a  buffalo.  Doubts  also  arise,  when  after  examining  a  subject,  a  person  hesitates  res- 
pecting the  certainty  of  the  conclusions  he  has  drawn ;  and  other  doubts  refer  to  the 
failure  of  a  calculation  or  prediction.  On  die  subject,  whether  sound  be  uncreated  or 
not,  the  opinions  of  Goutama  and  Kanado  are  the  same.*)-  Knnada  denies  that  sound 
can  be  a  substance,  since  all  substances  are  found  in  a  mixed  state,  but  sound  unites 
with  nothing  but  vacuum. 

Our  common  ideas  are  derived  from  the  union  of  the  animal  soul  with  the  mind  and 
the  senses.  There  is  an  evident  union  between  the  senses  and  the  objects  they  lay  hold 
of;  this  is  an  acknowledged  fact ;  but  this  fact  involves  the  necessity  of  acknowledging 
another,  that  there  must  be  a  spirit  to  carry  on  this  union  between  the  senses  and  their 

*  See  page  S98.  t  See  page  414. 
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objects.  To  this  an  opponent  refuses  his  assent^  declaring^  that  the  senses  are  their  own 
agents,  the  ear  hears,  the  eye  sees,  8cc.  Knnada  denies  that  the  senses  have  the  power 
of  knowledge  ^  and  the  opponent  admits,  that  the  senses  have  not  this  power  in  them- 
selves, but  that  the  body  in  itself  is  possessed  of  life,  and  directs  the  members.  Ku« 
nada  denies  that  the  body  possesses  a  living  principle,  since  atoms,  which  originate  all 
bodies,  are  not  living  particles.  But  should  any  person  still  resolve  to  maintain  that 
bodies  possess  a  living  principle,  I  would  ask,  says  the  sage,  why  then  have  not  dead 
bodies  this  living  principle?  And  I  would  ask  another  question  respecting  the  senses, 
Why  is  there  the  remembrance  of  objects  formerly  seen  after  the  power  of  vision  has 
been  destroyed  i 

It  is  objected  by  others,  that  mind  or  reason  is  the  living  principle,  but  Knuadn  says. 
How  is  it  then  that  persons  frequently  say, '  Such  a  subject  is  not  in  my  mind,'  that  is, 
I  have  forgotten  it.  That  must  be  die  agent  or  living  principle  in  man  which  is  the 
source  of  religion  and  irreligion,  and  which  says  '  I  am  happy — I  am  miserable/ .  I 
[personal  ideptity]  cannot  be  identified  either  with  spirit  or  body  separately  ;  there  must 
be  a  second  person :  spirit  separate  from  body  does  not  use  I,  nor  does  [a  dead]  body 
separate  from  spirit ;  bat  in  the  use  of  I,  both  are  necessary. 

Another  proof  of  the  existence  of  spirit  in  man  arises  from  the  unassisted  inhalement 
and  expulsion  of  vital  air.  Should  a  person  object,  that  this  arises  from  effort  in  the  bo- 
dy, it  is  asked,  where  is  this  effort  to  be  seen  when  these  operations  take  place  in  a 
Ume  of  profound  sleep  ?  If  any  effort  be  allowed,  it  must  be  confined  to  the  place  in 
the  body  from  which  the  vital  air  proceeds.  A  further  proof  of  the  existence  of  spirit 
in  man  b  found  in  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  eye-lids  without  effort,  which  motion 
ceases  at  death.  And  another  proof  arises  froni^the  increase  of  the  body,  the  healing 
of  a  wound  or  a  broken  bone  in  the  body,  from  the  progress  of  the  mind  towards  a  de- 
sired object,  from  joy  and  sorrow,  from  envy,  and  from  effort.  An  opponent  observes, 
that  the  evidence  of  the  senses  is  always  preferred  to  that  from  inference  and  from  com- 
parison, but  that  here  the  evidence  of  the  senses  is  altogether  in  favour  of  the  proposi- 
tton  that  these  effects  arise  from  the  body  itself  and  not  from  an  inhabitbg  spirit.^  To 
this  Kunadu  replies,  that  these  effects  cannot  be  attributed  to  body,  otherwise  the  acti- 
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ons  of  a  person  when  a  child  and  when  an  old  man  cannot  be  those  of  the  same  person, 
for,  if  we  speak  of  the  body  merely,  it  is  not  the  same  body.  Further,  we  perceive  that 
when  a  person  unites  himself  to  the  good^  or  to  those  who  obey  the  shastra,  he  becomes 
like  them  in  goodness ;  and  if  he  becomes  united  to  the  wicked,  or  to  those  who  disre- 
gard the  shastrTi,  his  character  takes  the  form  of  theirs  ;  but  these  changes  must  belong 
to  spirit,  for  in  these  unions  the  body  remains  the  same. 

.  Some  persons  affirm  that  nature  alone  has  given  existence  to  things.  This  Kanada 
denies,  and  offers  this  proof  of  a  separate  cause,  that  every  thing  around  us  manifestly 
owes  its  existence  to  a  cause  separate  from  itself.  The  names  given  to  things  prove  the 
same  fact,  as  father  and  son,  &c.  If  therefore  it  were  to  be  conceded,  that  nature  can 
give  rise  to  existences,  still  names  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  nature.  You  must  also  ac* 
knowledge,  adds  the  sage,  that  there  must  be  a  separate  power  which  gives  the  plea^ 
sures  derived  from  sight,  taste,  smell,  &c.  If  you  contend  that  this  power  resides  in  the 
senses,  it  cannot  be  allowed,  for  nothing  but  a  living  being  is  capable  of  pleasing  and 
painful  sensations;  tliese  cannot  exist  in  the  senses  themselves.  Should  you,  in  answer 
to  this,  affirm,  that  the  senses  are  themselves  possessed  of  a  living  principle^  since  we 
say,  the  eye  sees,  the  ear  hears,  &c.  I  would  ask.  Why  then  does  not  the  eye  alwaytt 
see,  &c.  and  who  is  the  speaker  who  says,  I  remember  to  have  seen,  heard,  or  tasted 
such  a  thing  ?  Further,  with  some  one  of  the  senses  you  performed  an  action  «f  merit 
or  demerit,  and  that  sense  was  afterwards  destroyed  :  in  the  absence  of  that  sense,  wha 
shall  partake  of  the  fruits  of  that  action  ? 

The  objector  next  urges,  that  the  body  is  a  collection  of  atoms,  which  contain  a  liv- 
ing principle,  and  that  this  living  principle  is  not  something  separate  from  the  body,  but 
inherent  in  atoms,  and  therefore  diffused  through  the  whole  body.  To  this  Kanadn  says^ 

By  this  argument  you  deny  the  existence  of  inanimate  matter,  for  if  atoms  be  aisimate^ 
and  this  be  an  atom-formed  world,  then  all  matter  must  be  life ;  for  this  is  a  setded 
maxim,  that  the  nature  of  the  cause  is  always  seen  in  the  effect :  why  then  do  we  not  see 
matter  possessed  of  life  ?  The  objector  says,  the  animating  principle  is  there,  but  it  re- 
mains in  a  concealed  and  latent  state.  Kunadu  says,  This  proposition  can  never  be: 
established,  since  all  mankind  allow  this  distinction,  that  motion  is  an  essential  proper- 
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ty  of  that  which  is  animated^  but  in  senseless  matter  motion  is  not  found.  The  op- 
ponent refuses  to  admit  the  testimony  of  the  multitude,  that  is,  of  all  mankind,  who,  he 
says,  are  not  capable  of  comprehending  subtile  essences.  Kanada  says,  if  you  refuse 
assent  to  universal  opinion,  the  common  proverb  must  be  false,  '^  that  a  hare  has  no 
horns,"  for  it  may  have  horns  in  a  latent  or  concealed  state. 

Kunadn  next  attempts  to  prove,  from  the  existence  of  anxiety  arising  from  desire  and 
aversion,  the  existence  of  a  spirit  separate  from  body,  or  matter,  since  these  emotions 
are  excited  by  a  perception  of  the  good  or  evil  arising  from  certain  things,  so  that  good 
is  sought,  and  evil  is  avoided.  But  this  perception  of  the  benefits  arising  from  certain 
actions,  and  the  evils  arising  from  others,  and  also  this  anxiety,  arising  from  this  per- 
ception, to  embrace  that  which  produces  good,  and  to  avoid  that  which  produces  evil, 
are  attributes  of  spirit ;  and  as  we  find  these  perceptions  and  this  anxiety  existing  in 
ourselves,  we  infer,  that  Uiey  must  exist  in  others,  since  diey  possess  with  us  a  common 
nature,  and  from  thence  we  ascend  up  to  a  first  cause,  distinct  from  matter. 

When  an  animal  soul,  through  having  the  consequences  of  good  and  evil  actions  at- 
tached to  it,  is  about  to  assume  human  biith,  it  is  united  to  a  single  atom,  and  to  this  others 
are  added  till  a  regular  body  is  formed.  In  cases  where  merit  preponderates,  an  ex- 
cellent body  is  formed,  and  where  demerit  abounds,  an  inferior  body. 

Atoms  are  globular,  and  they  exist  in  a  most  subtile  state.  Their  union,  retaining 
their  independence,  is  very  wonderful.  Their  extension,  as  the  consequence  of  union, 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  effects  of  merit  and  demerit.  Their  bulk  arises  from  accessi- 
ons of  atoms.  One  atom  is  invisible,  and  so  are  two,  but  when  a  third  is  added,  the 
substance  formed  resembles  a  mote  in  the  sun.  In  this  congregated  and  dependent  state, 
atoms  are  not  eternal. 

Atoms  are  uncreated,  and  are  of  four  kinds,  from  which  arise  earth,  water,  light,  and 
air.     These  remain  distinct*^  till  substances  become  visible.    When  the  animal  soul  is 

*  In  conseqneDce  of  this  opinion,  that  the  different  kinds  of  atoms  remain  diatinct  (vUh^fhtt),  thU  fed 
is  tailed  Voish^&hiktt. 
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to  be  united  to  a  body,  the  atom  to  which  it  is  to  be  united  begins  to  be  agitated,*  tin 
at  length  it  becomes  unfixed  and  separated  from  its  former  union,  and  then  unites  itself 
to  the  soul. 

Objects  too  minute  to  be  visible  are  placed  under  the  class  of  atoms,  and  every  Aing 
diffused  is  called  m'lhnt.  Atoms  and  thought  belong  to  the  former,  and  the  divisioa 
of  the  points,  time,  space,  and  spirit  are  all  denominated  great  m^^hut.  He  who  is 
possessed  of  the  qualities  belonging  to  great  muhut,  enjoys  an  affectionate  relation  to  all 

things. 

Some  persons  plead  for  the  existence  of  innumerable  minds  in  one  individual.  Odieiv 
endeavour  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  five  minds  to  agree  with  the  ^^nses.  Knnada  goiip- 
tends  for  one  reasoning  faculty  in  each  individual ;    the  multitude  of  forms  assumed  by 
this  one  mind,  says  the  sage,  arises  from  its  union  to  ^visible  objects  :  fire  is  one,  but  it 
assumes  various  colours  from  its  connection  with  the  varied  properties  of  the  combusti- 
ble which  it  consumes.        It  is  furtlier  to  be  considered,  that^as  visible  objects  are  not 
formed  at  once,  so  it  is  with  mind,  it  embraces  objects  by  degrees.     Mind,  be  adds,  is 
an  exceedingly  subtile  thing,  and  its  flight  is  indescribably  rapid.    In  the  production  of 
thought,  the  senses  are  the  inferior  helpers,  but  mind  is  the  chief  helper  to  spirit  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.         Mind  is  a  single  power,  but  is  possessed  of  five  faculties 
corresponding  with  the  senses,  by  which  its  capacities  are  multiplied ;  but  the  opinion, 
that  each  sense  has  a  distinct  power,  called  mind,  is  a  mistake.   If  it  be  said,  that  by  its 
union  to  the  senses  the  mind  acquires  as  many  kinds  of  knowledge  at  once,  this  is'al- 
so  mistake ;  for  when  a  person  partakes  of  that  which  is  sweet,  he  has  not  at  the  same 
time  the  caste  of  that  which  is  bitter.         When  the  mind  retires  to  the  tubular  vessel 
called  m6dhya,  sleep  ensues.  When  it  retires  into  a  particular  part  of  this  vessel,  call- 
ed  pooreetdtee,  profound  sleep  follows. 

In  discussing  the  various  opinions  of  the  sages  respecting  the  body,  viz.  whether  all 

*  The  agitation  in  this  case  is  attributed  to  what  is  called  (be  divine  vish£shft  shfiktee*  or  the  separate 
(distiiict  from  the  comoMm)  energy  of  God* 
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the  five  elementa,  or  four,  or  three,  or  two,  or  one,  only  be  employed  in  its  constructi- 
on, Kanadu  contends  first  against  those  who  plead  that  the  five  elements  are  all  found 
in  the  body,  and  who  support  this  opinion  by  urging  observation  and  the  necessities  of 
the  body,  and  maintains,  that  if  the  body  consisted  of  five  elements,  this  would  be  seen, 
as  it  would  display  the  visible  appearance  of  those  elements,  or  rather  be  the  very  ele- 
ments themselves.  In  a  similar  manner  he  objects  to  the  three  other  opinions,  and  at 
length  gives  his  own,  that  the  body  is  composed  of  one  element,  earth,  and  that  water, 
tmr,  light,  and  vacuum  are  mere  adjuncts.  To  confirm  this  idea  he  adds,  that  scent  is 
evidently  the  prevailing  and  only  abiding  quality  in  bodies  :  the  other  properties,  form, 
tkste,  sound  and  touch,  are  subject  to  decay,  but  scent  never  leaves  either  a  living  or  a 
dead  body. 

Bodies  are  formed  in  the  womb,  in  eggs,  fi-om  seeds,  and  are  raised  by  fermenta- 
tion. Trees  are  bodies  in  which  the  consequences  of  merit  and  demerit  are  received. 
If  so,  some  one  asks,  why  do  they  not  unite  and  copulate  as  other  bodies  i  Konadii 
accounts  for  this  by  supposing  that  desire  in  trees  is  less  vigorous. 

Desire  is  excited  by  the  hope  of  pleasure,  and  aversion  by  the  fear  of  misfortune. 
Desire  and  aversion  are  caused  by  the  impressions  or  habits  which  arise  from  indulgence, 
till  the  person  is  transformed  into  the  object  of  his  desire  or  aversion  :  thus  a  man  who 

« 

is  absent  from  the  object  of  his  affections  sees  in  imagination,  and  with  the  senses  too, 
only  this  object,  and,  in  the  same  manner,  a  person  once  bitten  by  a  serpent  sees  no- 
thing but  serpents.  Desire  and  aversion  are  also  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the 
actions  of  a  former  birth  upon  the  present  birth,  for  a  child  knows  nothing  of  unchaste 
desires ;  he  does  not  learn  them  of  others ;  still,  at  a  certain  age,  they  arise  in  his  mind : 
from  whence  can  they  come,  but  from  the  baneful  influence  of  the  actions  of  former 
births  ?*  These  passions  are  also  to  be  referred  to  species :  men  are  attached  to  rice, 
deer  to  grass,  and  the  young  elephant  to  thisties ;  the  dog  has  an  aversion  to  the  shakaO^ 
the  parrot  to  the  snake,  the  buffalo  to  the  horse,  and  the  crow  to  the  owL 

*  The  Hindoos  believe,  that  the  dispoftitions  of  a  person  in  a  new  transmifration  are  not  necessarily  the 
exact  connterparts  of  those  possessed  in  a  preceding  birth,  bat  are  regulated  by  the  preceding  actions: 
they  farther  profess  that  millions  apon  millions  of  actions  nnexpiated  or  anenjoyed  are  laid  np  for  and 
against  eTery  individual,  and  that  the  froits  of  only  a  few  actiossare  eiqoyed  or  endared  in  one  birth :  so  thst 
every  person  not  an  ascetic  lies  under  almost  infinite  arrears,  and  his  transmigrations  appear  intenninable. 
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Knnada  now  decides  a  number  of  points  respecting  religious  duties :  All  actions  de- 
rive their  necessity  from  our  ideas  respecting  the  present  pr  a  future  state.  In  the 
pursuit  of  secular  concerns  a  person  is  not  to  expect  the  benefits  peculiar  to  a  future 
state,  nor  in  duties  connected  with  the  invisible  world  are  visible  fruits  to  be  sought : 
invisible  benefits  refer  to  the  pleasures  of  heaven,  or  to  absorption.  The  following 
duties  procure  invisible  benefits:  bathing  in  holy  places;  fasting  on  holy  days;  absti- 
nence from  sexual  intercourse;  the  study  of  the  vedii  in  the  house  of  a  divine  teacher; 
after  having  given  birth  to  a  son  and  passed  the  age  of  fifty  years,  becoming  a  hermit,  and 
practising  the  duties  of  such  a  character  in  a  forest ;  the  offering  of  appointed  sacrifices; 
gifts  of  cows,  gifts  to  the  starving,  Sec. ;  the  purification  of  all  things  before  use  by  pray- 
ers and  ablutions ;  observation  of  the  right  posture,  and  of  holy  times,  as  lunar  days,  &c. 
in  the  performance  of  religious  duties ;  repetition  of  prayers  or  incantations;  observati- 
on of  the  duties  attached  to  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  to  the  four  different  states, 
the  four  casts,  8cc.  &c.  The  merit  arising  from  the  performance  of  these  duties  be- 
longs to  the  animal  spirit.  In  the  performance  of  duty,  the  primary  cause  is  the  soul 
in  contact  with  mind;  the  exciting  causes  are,  the  fruits  promised  in  heaven,  and  a  strong 
religious  faith. 

Religion  is  religion  or  irreligion' according  to  the  motive  which  excites  to  the  prac- 
tice of  its  duties.  When  the  motive  is  pure,  or  when  a  rigid  faith  is  exercised,  when 
the  mind  is  fixed  and  calm,  when  the  zeal  to  adhere  strictly  to  duty  as  enjoined  in  the 
shastrais  warm,  when  the  rules  of  the  shastru  regulating  the  duty  are  observed,  it  is  re- 
ligion. Religion  becomes  irreligion,  when  the  person  practising  its  duties  constant- 
ly indulges  woridly  desires,  excessive  attachment,  irregularity,  unbelief,  pride,  desire  of 
praise,  evil  qualities,  &c.  8cc. 

As  long  as  religion  and  irreligion  {rather  merit  and  demerit]  exist,  birth  is  a  certain 
consequence.  At  the  termination  of  the  endurance  or  enjoyment  of  the  assigned  quan- 
tity of  joy  or  sorrow  attached  to  any  particular  birth,  the  body  dies.  Religion  and 
irreligion,  at  birth,  taking  the  form  of  the  senses,  the  body  and  the  understanding  be- 
come united  to  them,  and  the  dissolution  of  this  union  is  death.  The  world  therefore 
is  nothing  but  inevitable  life  and  death  :  the  dissolution  of  this  union  is  identified  with 
liberation. 
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In  reply  to  some  who  maintain,  that  ail  visible  objects  are  shadowy,  unsubstantial  and 
worthless,  Kunado  maintains,  that  material  objects  are  not  to  be  despised  and  rejected, 
since  the  most  important  future  eflfects,  as  merit  and  demerit,  arise  out  of  them  :  we 
must  therefore  m  this  respect,  consider  them  as  equal  to  realities  [sat.] 

In  answer  to  diose  who  maintain  that  the  world  is  eternal,  and  that  birth  and  death 
are  not  realities,  since  death  is  only  disappearance  for  a  moment,  Kunadti  says,  you  caU 
existences  eternal  on  account  of  a  prior  state,  but  this  impUes  that  actions,  form  and 
quaUties'are  eternal  likewise  ;  yet  this  cannot  be  admitted,  for  who  speaks  of  actions, 
form  and  quaUties  as  being  eternal  ?  Your  opinion  also  destroys  the  possibility  of  prior 
non-entity  and  succeeding  destruction,  and  yet  this  nonentity  and  destruction  are  aUow- 
ed  by  all. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  non  existence,  the  first  belongs  to  the  distinctions  of  things ;  the 
second  to  the  natural  absence  of  things,  as  a  rabbit  is  destitute  of  horns;  the  third  to  the 
destrucuon  of  any  thing;  the  fourth  is  thus  iUustrated.  an  uubo.n-chUd  is  said  not  to 
be,  but  as  soon  as  bom  the  non-entity  is  destroyed.*  By  the  consent  of  all  nations  and 
.«  shastrns,  the  doctrine  of  a  non-entity  separate  from  entity  is  established.  Should  any 
one  be  so  stupid  as  to  refuse  his  assent  to  ti.is,  U.en  let  him  affirm  that  entity  and  non- 
entity  are  die  same  thing;  or  let  him  say,  that  «  hen  God  created  the  universe"  there  «a8 
somethmg  which  he  did  not  create. 

To  yogee.  belong  two  degrees  of  knowledge :  in  one  instance  the  yog^  is  compelled 
to  reflect  wUhm  htmself  or  to  consult  with  spirit,  befor.  ..e  can  reveal  the  hidden  tidng, 
respectmg  which  he  b  interrogated,  while  the  perfect  yog^  can  at  once  reveal  all  things. 

Liberation  is  to  be  obtained  by  listening  to  the  descriptions  of  spirit  contained  iu  the 
.hastn,,  by  meditation,  by  the  acquisitiou  of  the  knowledge  o.  .og,,,  ,y  perfecting  fix- 
edness  of  mmd,  by  correct  posture  during  yog«,  bv.re.ra.n:..,  the  brea.h,  by  retain- 
.ng  m  subjection  the  powers  of  the  body  and  n,l..d,  and  by  the  vision  of  spirit  in  the 
animal  soul.  By  these  attainments,  former  „.e„t  and  de.neri,  are  destroyed,  and  .hose 
actions,  inseparable  from  a  co.poreal  state,  from  .hicii  merit  an.deuKr.t  would  m  other 
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cases  arise,  cease  to  possess  either  merit  or  demerit ;  the  desires  of  the  mind  after  sensible 
objects  are  extinguished,  aod  hence  future  birth  is  wholly  preveated,  and  aU  sorrow 
annihilated :  this  is  liberation. 


SECTION  XXVII. 


Of  the  Mttmangsa*  Durshunu. 

Of  the  three  divisions  of  the  v^dS,  the  first  relates  to  ceremonies :  this  portion  Joiminee 
has  attempted  to  explain  in  his  sootrus,  and  in  the  Poorva-Meemangsa,  sometimes 
called  Meemangsa,  which  terms,  in  this  case,  import,  that  the  writer  has  rendered  the 
meaning  of  the  vedn  certain.  This  work  contains  twelve  chapters,  each  subdivided  into 
four  sections.  The  name  of  the  first  commentator  on  these  sootras  was  ShavorS,  whose 
work  was  afterwards  explained  by  Rannkn ;  these  works  have  met  with  commentators  in 
Bhntta  and  Vachaspiitee-Mishra ;  since  which  period  a  number  of  works  have  been 
written  on  the  doctrines  of  this  school,  principally,  however,  in  the  form  of  comments  on 
the  originals.  The  Dhurma.DSpika,  the  Udhiknriind-Mala,  and  the  Shastra-DSpika, 
three  abridgments,  as  well  as  a  comment  on  the  Shastrq-Deepika,  are  read  by  a  few 
bramhQns  in  Bengal.  Many  dandees  atBeqares,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  team- 
ed men  in  the  Deccan,  study  the  works  of  this  philosophy.  A  few  years  ago,  Bodha- 
nundd-Ghnnfendra-Swamee,  a  dundee,  visited  Bengal,  and  gave  lectures  on  this  philoso- 
phy at  Calcutta.f  A  pupil  of  his,  Shobha-Shastree,  at  present  one  of  the  pnndits  in 
the  Sodor-Dewan^  court  at  Calcutta,  is  perhaps  the  best  acquainted  of  any  person 
now  in  Bengal  with  the  works  which  have  been  written  on  the  doctrines  of  this  school : 
it  is  said,  that  he  has  made  an  abridgment  from  the  sootrns  of  Joiminee,  and,  as  is  not 
uncommon  among  the  Hindoo  writers,  is  preparing  an  explanation  of  his  own  worii: 
before  it  is  published. 

*  VtMa  nattft,  to  decide.  t  See  pace  49T. 
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SECTION   XXVIII. 


Treatises  still  extant  belonging  to  this  school  of  philosophy. 

The  sootriis  of  Joiminee. — The  Bhashyn,  by  Shavoro. — A  comment  on  ditto,  by 
Kanaka. — ^Comments  on  these  works  by  Bhattfi  and  Vachosputee-Mishrn,— The 
SutSka-Shastrp-DSepika,  by  Somu-Naf  ha.— The  Udhikdrunn-Koumoodee,  by  Ood- 
dichy a.— Another  work  under  the  same  name,  by  D6vii.Nat'hn.— The  Bhnttu-Deepi, 
ka.— The  Nyaya- Ratnu-Mala.— A  comment  on  ditto,  entitled,  Nyayu- RQtnakarii.— 
The  Joiminee-Nyaya-Mala.— The  Meemangsa-Nyayu-Vivfeka.— TheUdhikarOnu-Pori- 
bhasha.— The  M^mangsa-Vartikfi.— The  Vidhee-Rfisayonfi.— The  Oopadgshfi-SootrS, 
by  Joiminee.— The  Shastro-Dapika-Vyakhya,  by  Ch'mpokn-Nafhfi.— Another  work 
under  the  same  name,  by  Somn.Nat'hn.— The  Karmn-Pradecpa-Bhashya—The 
MSmangsa-Bhashyu.— The  Mecmangsa-Nyayn-Prfikashu. — -The  MSmangsa-SootrK- 
DhidhStee — The  DhurmVDeepika,  by  Krishnfi-Yajwano.— The  Mamangsa-Saro— 
The  Meemangsa-Snngraha,  by  Krishna-Nat'ha. 


SECTION  XXIX. 


An  Abridgment  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Meemangsa  school,  translated  from  the  DhUrmu- 
Deepika,  the  Meemangsa-Saru,  and  the  Meemangsa-SangrnhH. 

Sound  is  uncreated ;  it  is  of  two  kinds,  that  whicli  is  produced  by  an  impression  on 
the  air,  or  simple  sound  not  requiring  an  agent,  as,  the  name  of  God  :  simple  sounds 
may  also  become  known  by  impressions  on  the  air.  This  may  be  thus  illustrated,  the 
state  of  the  sea  in  a  perfect  calm  represents  simple  uncreated  sound,  but  the  sea  in  a 
state  of  agitation  represents  sound  as  made  known  by  an  agent. 

Symbols  of  sound,  or  letters,  are  uncreated,  as  is  also  the  meaning  of  sounds.  For 
mstance,  when  a  person  has  once  pronounced  ^  ka,  however  long  he  may  continue  to 
utter  ko,  ko,  it  is  the  same  sound,   sometimes  present  and  sometimes  absent  5  but 
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s^und  is  never  new ;  manifestation  alone  is  new  by  an  impression  made  upon  the  air. 
Therefore  sound  is  God  (Briimlio)!  and  the  world  is  nothing  but  name. 


The  v6da  has  no  human  origin,  but  contains  in  itself  evidence  of  a  divine  origiuyand 
comes  forth  as  tlie  command  of  a  monarch.  It  is  incumbent  on  men  to  receive  as 

divine  those  works  [of  the  sages]  which  are  found  to  agree  with  the  v^dii^  to  contain  dear 
definitions  of  duty,  and  which  are  free  from  contradictions. 

What  is  religion  ?  That  which  secures  happiness.  If  it  be  asked,  why  we  should 
regard  religion,  it  is  answered,  that  it  flows  from  the  divine  commands,  which  have  no 
human  origin.  The  commands  and  interdictions  by  which  men  are  excited  to  duty  and 
deterred  from  evil,  are  called  vidhee,  a  law. 

Should  any  one  say,  then  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  otlier  kmds  of  instruction,  since 
this  alone  is  pronounced  to  be  divine.  To  this  it  ia  replied,  that  forms  of  praise,  mo* 
tives  to  duty,  and  religious  practice,  are  auxiliaries  to  the  divine  law,  and  have  tiierefore 
a  relative  sanctity  and  obligation. 

There  are  five  modes  of  ascertaining  the  commands  of  God  :  first,  the  subject  to  be 
discussed  is  brought  forward ;  secondly,  questions  respecting  it  are  to  be  stated  -,  third- 
ly, objections  are  to  be  started ;  fourthly,  replies  to  and  refutation  of  these  objections; 
and  fifthly,  the  decision  of  the  question.  He  who  acts  in  religion  according  to  the  de- 
cision thus  made,  does  well ;  and  so  does  he  who  rejects  what  will  not  bear  this  exami- 
nation ;  but  he  who  follows  rules  which  have  been  hereby  condemned,  labours  in  vain. 

Those  actions  from  which  future  happiness  will  arise,  are  called  religions  or  good,  be- 
cause productive  of  happiness ;    and  those  which  give  birth  to  future  misery  are  called 

evil  on  account  of  their  evil  fruits.^   The  divine  commands  are  to  be  observed  accord- 

*  Here,  amon^  many  other  instances,  [see  page  42S]  the  fatal  incorrectness  of  the  Hindoo  theology  is 
apparent :  Joiminec  maintains,  that  actions  of  themselves  have  in  them  neither  j^ood  nor  evil,  that  their 
nature  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  declarations  of  the  v^do  reap  ctiog  them,  or  fiom  fatnre  coose- 
qnences.  In  other  words,  mnrder  is  not  an  evil  unletis  punishment  falls  opon  the  offender.  The  Hiadooa 
apoear  to  have  no  idea  of  moral  eriL 
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ing  to  time,  to  personal  qualifications,  &c.  but  the  divine  interdictions  are  to  be  obeyed 
at  all  times.  This  obedience  refers  to  a  series  of  conduct  directed  by  these  commands 
whether  positive  coounands  or  prohibitions. 


There  are  three  incentives  to  duty :  1 .  The  promises  which  relate  to  personal  bene- 
fits ;  2.  to  visible  benefits ;  and  3.  to  those  which  draw  the  mind  to  an  assured  persuasion 
of  the  certainty  of  possessing  future  benefits :  the  last  incentive  relates  to  the  natural 
perfections  of  God,  to  the  benefits  following  the  performance  of  ceremonies,  to  future 
rewards,  to  the  nature  of  these  rewards,  to  the  miseries  of  neglecting  duty,  to  the  re- 
wards obtained  by  the  pious  in  former  ages,  to  the  praise  of  holy  sages,  &c. 

Of  all  the  works  on  the  civil  and  canon  law,  that  of  Milnoo  is  to  beheld  in  the  great- 
est reverence,  for  Manoo  composed  his  work  after  a  personal  study  of  the  v^du  ;  other 
sages  have  composed  theirs  from  mere  comments. 

He  who  wishes  to  practise  the  duties  of  religion,  must,  with  a  pious  mind,  stody  the 
sacred  writings,  not  perverting  their  meaning  according  to  his  own  wishes  or  opinions; 
■or  confounding  one  part  with  another ;  nor  suffering  himself  to  fall  into  an  endless 
perplexity  of  ideas;  nor  mistaking  the  rules  of  the  shastrn  ;  nor  refusing  the  most  entire 
subjection  to  diese  rules;  nor  indulguig  doubts,  where  different  duties  are  mentioned^ 
a  regard  to  which  leads  to  the  same  benefits ;  nor  embracing  a  meaning  unworthy  of  the 
shastrn;  nor  neglecting  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  duties, ^ as  whether  they  can  be 
performed  with  ease  or  with  difficulty. 

From  the  evidence  of  things  which  God  has  afforded,  especially  the  evidence  of  the 
senses,  mistake  cannot  arise  either  respecting  secular  or  religious  affairs :  by  this  evi- 
dence all  secular  and  religious  actions  are  perfected.  If  it  were  otherwise,  then  the 
whole  economy  of  things  respectmg  both  worlds  would  be  destroyed.  Where  there  may 
exist  error  in  this  evidence,  it  will  diminish,  but  it  cannot  destroy  the  nature  of  things. 
If  there  be  an  imperfection  in  seed,  the  production  may  be  imperfect,  but  its  nature 
will  not  be  changed.      If  it  be  then  asked  respecting  the  seat  of  errcHr  and  inattention^ 


f 
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ive  affirm,  that  they  are  found  in  the  reasoning  faculty^  and  not  in  the  senses ;  and  that 
they  arise  from  the  confused  union  of  present  ideas  (anoobhavn)  with  recollection. 

Some  affirm,  that  ideas  are  received  into  the  understanding  separately^  and  never  two 
at  the  same  instant.  This  is  incorrect,  for  it  must  be  admitted,  that  while  one  idea  is 
retained,  there  is  an  opening  left  in  the  understanding  for  the  admission  of  another  *  this 
is  particularly  evident  in  arithmetical  calculations,  as,  one  added  to  one  makes  two. 

The  shastrfi  teaches,  that  each  individual  should  attend  to  duty  according  to  that  de- 
gree of  virtue  which  he  possesses  :  he  who  has  acquired  the  quali6cations  requisite  to 
the  perfect  accomplishment  of  all  that  which  is  enjoined  in  the  sacred  books^  is  bound  to 
act  accordingly,  and  he  who  possesses  only  one  virtue,  is  under  oblisration  to  obedience 
so  far  as  he  is  hereby  qualified.  The  rewards  of  the  perfect  will  be  great,  while  die  re- 
compense of  those  less  perfect  will  be  diminished. 

The  v6da  has  in  some  parts  forbidden  all  injury  to  sentient  creatures,  and  in  others  has 
prescribed  the  offering  of  bloody  sacrifices.  Joiminee  explains  this  apparent  contradic- 
tion, by  observing,  that  some  commands  are  general,  and  others  particular ;  that  the  for- 
mer must  give  way  to  the  latter,  as  a  second  knot  always  loosens  in  a  degree  the  first: 
80,  when  it  is  said  Snraswatee  is  altogether  white,  it  is  to  be  understood  not  literally, 
but  generally,  for  the  hair  and  eye-brows  of  this  goddess  are  not  white.  Therefore  in 
cases  where  general  commands  are  given,  they  must  be  observed  with  those  limitations 
which  are  found  in  the  shastro. 

The  promises  of  reward  contained  in  the  shastru  upon  a  minute  attention  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  duty,  have  been  given  to  draw  men  to  the  performance  of  their  duty  in 
a  proper  manner,  rather  than  with  the  intention  of  fulfilment;  but  where  they  produce 
a  right  effect,  and  tend  to  perfect  the  performance  of  the  whole  duty,  they  are  of  the 
highest  importance,  since  they  secure  the  real  reward  which  the  shastrfi  has  promised 
after  the  merit  is  acquired  which  follows  the  completion  of  certain  duties.  SuU,  how- 
ever, he  who  has  begun  a  ceremony,  but  in  consequence  of  impediments  is  unable  to 
finish  it,  ahaU  oot  be  unrewarded* 
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The  benefits  arismg  from  those  rules  of  the  shastra  which  relate  merely  to  the  du- 
ties  of  social  and  ci? il  life,  the  division  of  property,  the  punishment  of  crime,  &c.  are 
confined  to  the  present  state.  The  rules  which  relate  to  religion,  and  are  connected 
with  promised  benefits,  are  to  be  referred  to  a  future  state ;  as  well  as  others^  the  bene- 
fits of  which  are  to  be  enjoyed  both  in  the  present  and  in  the  future  state. 

Some  commands  are  to  be  gathered  firom  interdictions*  From  one  law^  according 
to  the  dispositions  and  actions  of  those  who  are  subject  to  it,  a  great  variety  of  con- 
sequences arise.  Works  give  birth  to  invisible  consequences,  propitious  or  unpropiti- 
ous  according  to  their  nature;  and,  beside  works  there  is  no  other  sovereign  or  judge. 
These  consequences,  ever  accompanying  the  individual  as  the  shadow  the  body,  appear 
m  the  next  birth,  according  to  the  time  in  which  the  actions  were  performed  in  the 
preceding  birth.  Works  rule,  and  men  by  them  are  led  or  driven  as  the  ox  with  the 
hook  in  its  nose. 

The  doctrine,  that  at  a  certain  period  the  whole  universe  will  be  destroyed  at  once, 

(mfiha-prolayu)  is  incorrect.      The  world  had  no  beginning,  and  will  have  no  end :  as 

long  as  there  are  works,  there  must  be  birth,  as  well  as  a  world  like  the  present,  to 

form  a  theatre  on  which  they  may  be  performed,  and  their  consequences  either  enjoyed 
or  endured. 

The  progress  of  all  actions  whether  they  originate  in  the  commands  of  the  shastrn  or 
ia  the  customs  of  a  country,  is  as  follows :  first,  the  act  is  considered  and  resolved  upon 
in  the  mind;  then  it  is  pursued  by  means  of  words,  and  lastly  it  is  accomplished  by  go- 
ing  through  the  different  parts  which  are  essential  to  the  action.  Hence  it  follows,  ttat 
religion  and  irreligion  refer  to  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  Some  actions  however  are 
purely  those  of  the  mind,  or  of  the  voice,  or  of  the  body.  The  virtue  or  the  vice  of 
all  actions  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  heart. 

The  opinion  of  a  sage  of  the  school  of  Joiminee  is  here  given :  God  is  simple  sound ; 
to  assist  the  pious,  in  the  forms  of  meditation  (incantations)  he  is  represented  as  light; 
but  the  power  of  liberation  lies  in  the  sound  God— God.      When  the  repeater  is  per- 
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feet,  the  incantation,  or  name  repeated,  appears  to  the  repeater  in  the  form  of  simple 
light  or  glory. 


The  objects  of  worship  which  are  within  the  cognizance  of  the  senses,  are  to  be 
ceived,  for  without  faith  religions  actions  are  destitute  of  fruit :   therefore  let  no 
treat  an  incantation  as  a  mere  form  of  alphabetic  signs,   nor  an  image  as  composed  of 
the  inanimate  material,  lest  he  should  be  guilty  of  a  serious  crime. 

There  are  four  different  characters  in  the  world:  he  who  perfectly  observes  the  com- 
mands ;  he  who  practises  the  commands,  but  follows  evil ;  he  who  does  neither  good 
nor  evil,  and  he  who  does  nothing  but  evil.  If  it  be  asked  respecting  the  third  charac- 
ter, it  is  observed,  that  he  also  is  an  offender,  for  he  neglects  that  which  he  ought  to 
observe. 
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SECTION  XXX. 

Other  systems  of  philosophy. 

The  whole  of  the  Hiudoo  philosophy  may  be  said  to  be  comprized  in  the  six  dfirshuniis ; 
yet  it  18  proper  to  add,  that  there  have  existed  in  India  several  other  sects,  the  Sbatwiltfi, 
the  regular  Pouranics,  die  Khnndnnas,  the  Bouddhib,  8cc.  Of  these  four  sects,  we  shall 
here  take  a  slight  notice. 

SECTION  XXXI. 

% 

(}f  the  doctrines  taught  by  these  sects. 

Previously  to  the  time  of  RamanocgacharyD  the  Shatwota  sect  had  sunk  into  oblivion^ 
but  since  that  period  a  body  of  persons  called  by  this  name  has  always  been  found  in 
different  parts  of  India :  at  present  diey  are  most  numerous  in  Kumato. — These  per- 
sons study  the  work  of  Ramanoojn,  and  a  comment  by  Tatacharya ;  also  the  essence  of 
these  writings  as  selected  and  formed  into  a  separate  treatise  by  Aroshamn-Palnng- 
Vyankotacharyii,  and  another  treatise,  containing  remarks  on  the  doctrines  of  this  sect, 

by  Raghoo-Nafhu-Deekshita. — ^Their  opinions  appear  to  be  in  substance  as  follow : 
God  is  possessed  of  form ;  the  terms  government,  participation,  effort,  desire,  motive, 
cause,  &c.  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  a  being  destitute  of  form  or  body.  Those  who 
have  spoken  of  God  as  destitute  of  form,  meant  only  that  he  was  not  clothed  with  a 
body  derived  from  the  primary  elements.  The  mind  regulates,  through  actions,  the 
future  destiny,  but  mind  is  an  appendage  to  body,  and  not  a  part  of  abstract  spirit.  From 
the  divine  form  proceed  rays  of  glory,  so  that  God  appears  as  a  body  of  light.  The 
deity  is  perfect  joy.  Creation  arose  from  his  will ;  and  the  desire  to  create,  from  that 
energetic  joy  which  is  essential  to  the  divine  nature.  As  soon  as  the  mundane  system 
was  formed,  God  entered  it,  and  began  to  display  all  the  operations  seen  in  the  visible 
imiverse. — In  obtainiog  liberation,  devotion  is  mqre  efficacious  than  wisdom  or  cere- 
monies. A  future  state  of  bliss  is  connected  with  a  residence  near  the  deity  in  the 
unchangeable  abode  of  the  Divine  Being.  This  sect  rejects  the  idea  of  absorption, 

pleading  that  it  is  far  more  pleasant  to  drink  the  s\f€et  and  cooling  draught,  tiian  to  be 
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lost  in  the  ocean ;  and  that  the  highest  happiness  of  which  we  are  capable  is  to  be  near 
the  deity,  partaking  of  his  overflowing  blessedness. 

Although  the  pooranos  appear  to  have  led  the  people  to  the  popular  mythology  rather 
than  to  philosophical  enquiries,  they  still  abound  with  speculations  from  which  many 
systems  of  philosophy  might  be  formed.  One  system,  it  is  well  known,  was  taught  by 
Lomo-Horshuna,  who  attracted  around  him  many  disciples,  and  formed  a  distinct  sect.* 
The  doctrines  which  this  sage  appears  to  have  taught  comprized,  among  others,  the 
following :  Narayano,  the  supreme  cause,  possesses  a  visible  form.  For  the  purposes 
of  creation,  &c.  he  assumes  the  names  of  Bramha,  Vishnoo  and  Shivii,  under  each  of 
M'hich  names  some  one  of  the  three  qualities  prevails.  For  the  good  of  mankind, 
Narayann,  has  been  frequently  incarnate,  either  as  a  divine  teacher,  as  a  leader  or  guide, 
or  as  a  hero.  In  the  different  forms  of  the  gods,  to  meet  the  immediate  and  private 
wants  of  mankind,  as,  to  remove  diseases,  &c.iie  assumes  various  shapes.  The  worship 
of  God  is  to  be  performed  by  bodily  services,  such  as  bowing  to  his  image,  doing 
menial  service  in  a  temple,  &c. ;  by  words,  that  is,  by  reading,  singing,  repeating  his 
name,  &c.  and  by  the  mind,  as  meditating  on  the  forms  which  he  assumes. 

ShrSe-Hnrsha,  the  author  of  the  Noishudha,  a  poem,  is  said  to  have  taught,  in  a 
work  called  Khnndono,  a  system  of  philosophy  different  from  all  the  darshanus,  and  to 
have  received  in  consequence  the  name  of  lUiandanakarn,  or  the  destroyer  ;  but  the 
author  has  not  learnt  in  what  points  he  differed  from  the  durshonns. 

Amongst  the  Bouddhas  there  were  six  sects  of  philosophy,  some  of  which  taught 
doctrines  similar  to  many  of  those  of  the  orthodox  sects,  but  all  agreed  to  explode  an 
intelligent  separate  first  cause.  As  the  author  has  given  some  account  of  these  sects 
and  of  their  principles  in  the  second  volume,  from  page  383  to  430,  he  begs  leave  ta 
refer  the  reader  to  what  is  there  inserted.  4 

♦  In  Bennr^l,  at  present,  those  who  are  called  pooranict  are  persons  who  have  merely  read  |Ome  «ie 
or  more  of  the  pooranlU. 
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SECTION  XXXII. 

Of  the  Law  Books,  or  Smriteei*  shastriis. 

The  Hindoo  legislators  united  in  their  persons  the  character  of  the  philosoplier,  die  law- 
giver, and  the  hermit.  They  never  appear  to  have  formed  a  distinct  body  of  civil  and 
criminal  law,  for  we  find  almost  every  religious  duty  and  ceremony  mentioned  in  the 
works  called  smritee,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  slight  inspection  of  die  translation  of  Mnnoo 
by  Sir  W.  Jones,  and  of  the  following  list  of  books  still  extant.  The  original  snuritees 
are  said  to  have  been  compiled  from  the  v^da  by  certain  sages,  Monoo,  Utree,  Vishnoo, 
Hareeta,  YagnavUkyo,  Ooshnna,  Ungira,  Yomfi,  Apiistiimba,  Somvarttii,  Katyay&na, 

« 

Vrihospatee,  Parashara,  Vyasu,  Shankhn,  Likhito,  Doksha,  Goutomii,  Shatatttpa,  and 
Vashisht'hn,  accounts  of  whom  will  be  found  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  tliis  volume. 
Each  of  these  sages,  it  is  supposed,  wrote  a  separate  volume  under  the  different  tides  of 
law.  The  modem  smritees  give  quotations  from  these  ancient  writers  in  confirma- 

tion of  the  opinions  maintained  by  their  authors ;  but  if  we  except  Mfinoo,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  entire  work  of  any  one  of  the  sages  has  survived  die  ravages  of  time;t  the 
sentences  of  Yagnfivnlkyii,  found  in  the  comments  of  Mitakshiira,  Upurarkn,  and  VSra-> 
mitroddyn,  cannot  be  the  whole  of  the  work  of  Yagnuvalkya. 

SECTION  XXXIII. 

List  of  the  haw  Books  still  extant. 

Ancient  works. — Mnnoo,  the  work  translated  by  Sir  W.  Jones. — A  comment  on 
ditto,  by  Koollooka-bh&ttQ. — Another  by  M6dha-tit'hee. — Munoo-sanghita,  an  abridg- 
ment  of  Mnnoo. — Extracts,  or,  the  works  of  Utree,  Vishnoo,  Hareetfi,  Yagnttvfilkyfi, 

Ooshuna,  Apustumba,  SamvnrttO,  Boodhfi,  Vrihilspatee,  Vyasu,  Shunkhu,  Likhitfi,  Dnk* 
fihu,  Goutamu,  and  Vushisht'ho. — ^Yagnavnlkyu-s&nghita^  explanation  <^tfae  sentences  of 

Yagnuvulkyu. — Deepu-kulika,  a  comment  on  the  work  of  Yagnfivulkyfi,  by  Shoola- 
panee. — Another  by  Upurarkn.  Mitakshma,  another  comment  on  the  same  work. — Mi- 
takshnra-tSka-soobodhinoi,  a  comment  on  die  Mitakahora. — Another,  by  Balom-bhottfi. 

•  From  imree,  U  remember.  f  Tbit  it  tiie  opioion  of  the  br^rnhfim,  but  a  respected  friend  mys,  <*I 

believe  all  ihe  ancient  smriteei  are  in  the  College  libraryi  mqc  of  tben  are  comprized  In  a  fevr  pai|;ef ,  but  I 
liave  no  doubt  of  tbclr  being  all  extant." 

E  e  e 
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Works  on  the  duties  o/'Ki/ig5.— RajoMihurmu-koustoobho.— RajJ^v^av^^ 
hn.— Vyovoharo-madhavu. — Vyavfiharfi-chintamanee.— Vyuvfiharo-matrika. —  Vyuvoha- 
ra-ttitwu . — ^Vyfivfiharii-mnyuiokhB. 

Worh  on  the  Law  of  Inheritance. — ^MfidfinS-parijatS,  one  of  the  ancient  smritees. — 
Dayn-bhagn. — A  comment  on  ditto, — Other  comments  onclitto  by  MBh&hwQrn,  ShrS- 
Naf hn,  Uchyootw,  Riighoo-nnndana,  and  Strec-Kriahna-torkalonkara. — ^Dayfi-rohnsyfi, 
— Vivadn-chintamonce. —  Vivadu-ratoakBrfi.  — VivadamSvfi-s^too. —  Dayo-nimoy fi,  by 
Shree-kuru.— Dfittaku-dfirpunu,  on  adopted  children.— Dfittfi-mecmangsa,  on  ditto.— Vi- 
vada-tandnvB,  by  Kamolakaru. — Sutwn-vicharu. — Sotwa-rohus)^.— Vivadii-chondrika,  by 
Uuiinta-ramo. — ^Yivada-bfingamuva. — Daya-tat\i'n. — A  conmient  on  ditto  by  Kasliee- 
ramii-vachasputee. —  Nimnyfi-sindhoo.  — Nimfiyamritfi. — ^Vivada-chondra. — Vivadama- 
vu-sarn.— Mndann-riitnn-prudecpa.— Daya-sangrahS,  by  Shree-Krishnu-tarkalonkaru.— 

A  comment  on  the  Dayii-viv6ktt,  by  ditto. 

Works  relative  to  the  Canon  Laws. — Achani-chundrika. — Anhika-tut\(^6,  on  the  daily 
duties  of  Hindoos. — ^Anhikacharu-tntwn. — ^Acharo-sara-anhika-vidhee,  on  different  du- 
ties.— ^Acharfi-chfindrika. — Acharu-prfidecpo. — Sndachara-sangrnhn. — Achar&idoo-sh^- 
kharu. — ^AcharadarshS. — Sadachara-chrindrodayri.^Achara-muyookhri.--Tit'hee-knlajOn 
the  duties  to  be  performed  on  lunar  days,  by  Bhuvo-devn. — Prnyoga-snngruhn,  an  abridg-  - 
ment. — Chnndoga-bhashyti. — A  conmient  on^do.  by  Goonn-Vishnoo-bhnttu. — ^Udbhoottt- 
darpnnn,  by  Madhavu. — Ganga-vakya-vnlee,  on  bathing  m  the  Ganges^  gifts,  &c. — 
Sumbutsura-koumoodee,  on  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  year.-— Dharmo-snngrnha,  a  work 
on  various  ceremonies,  by  PurQmhnngsn-pnrivrajnkri. — Shantee-moySokhn,  on  the  means 
of  averting  evil. — Vasoo-devd-paddhutee,  of  setting  up  and  worshippmg  the  images  of 
Vishnoo. — ^Mdlumasa-tatwa,on  the  mnlii  months,t  and  the  ceremonies  belonging  to  these 
months. — A  comment  on  ditto. — ^Another  by  Ramu-mohano-vachosputee. — ^Tit'hee- 
tntwfi,  on  lunar  days  and  their  peculiar  ceremonies. — A  comment  on  ditto,  by  Kashse- 
ramti-vidya-vachuspatee. — Ekardnshee-tntwri,  on  the  ceremonies  to  be  performed  on  the 
eleventh  of  the  waxing  and  waning  of  the  moon. — A  comment  on  ditto. — Another,  by 

•  Tbif  word  shoold  W  lovnded  somewhat  like  firKbariii  thooch  the  exact  fognd  cunot  be  giveB  with  fhf 

Aomao  Alphabet. 

f  lolercalary  rooathsi  iotended  by  tlie  Hindoos  (o  bring  (heir  reckoning  by  solar  and  Inoar  time  to  an  agree* 
meat    Tbcir  calrndar  reqaires  one  every  8^  years. 
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Mohuntt-goswamei. — Aoother,  bj  KashS-rama-vidya^-vachaspatee. — Yatra-tatwa,  on 
jouraies  and  pilgrimages. — Snauo-daSpika,  on  badune  ceremonies. — Songkalpo-Jcoumoo- 
dSdy  on  the  annunciation  of  different  ceremonies. — ^Nrisingha-prasadny  on  the  incarnation 
of  VishnoOy  half-lion,  half-man. — Krityfi-ttttwo,  on  the  duties  of  Hindoos. — Nrisii^' 

vaj^»£yee,  on  sacrifices. — Shiv&-p5oja-s8ngrilhS,an  abridgment^  on  the  worship  of  Shivoi.— 

Nectee*ni8yo3khn,  on  the  duties  of  the  Hindoos. — Priitishfhar-m&ySokh&y  a  similar  woHl. 
— ^Vu5too*shastrdy  on  the  ceremonies  connected  with  building  a  ficunily  residence.— Jola- 
shnyaramotsorgn,  on  the  consecration  of  poola  and  gardens  to  public  use. — Kaln-nir- 
nnya-deSpika,  on  times  of  worship. — Samiiyu-pradeepa^  a  similar  work. — Poorooshd-. 
medliQ-paddhatee,  on  human  sacrifices. — Koondodyoto,  on  altars  for  sacrifices. — ^A  com- 
ment on  ditto. — Dhorma-pridSpa^  on  various  ceremonies. — ^Proghotokfi,  ditto. — Dhor- 
m'J-pravriteei  ditto. — Parishisht'ha-prokasha,  ditto. — Shivu-pratisht'ha,  on  setting  up 
an  image  of  the  lingo. — Vishnoo-priitisht'ha-vidhee,  ditto  of  Vishnoow-^— Kritya-rntna- 
volee,  on  ceremonies. — KrityQ-kiilpa-toroo. — Snana*s5otrOy  sentences  on  ablutions. — 
Dhiirmu-sungrahn,  an  abridgment,  on  various  duties. — Brumha-yugnd-turpfina-vidhee, 
on  sacrifices* — ^Vidhanii-mala,  on  various  laws. — Dhurma-viv^o,  on  the  duties  of  the 
Hindoos^ — Voishnuvn,  on  the  worship  of  Vishnoo. — Shantee->sarn,  on  the  influence  of  evil 
stars. — Shiva-vakya-vdlS,  on  duties  commanded  by  Shivii. — ^Vurshodyotn,  on  all  the  ce* 
remonies  of  the  year. — Dinodyota,  on  daily  ceremonies. — Pooja-rutnakara,  on/orms  of 

4 

worship. — Lingarchonu^chnndrika,  on  the  worship  of  the  lii^. — Shantee-knmalakfira. — 
Chundoganhikd,  on  the  duties  of  the  sama-v6d5  bramhons,  by  BhavQ-d^vu* — Chund(^K- 
paddhatee,  by  the  same  writer. — Divodaso-nibandii,  a  work  by  Divodasa. — Ramfi-iH^- 
kasha,  on  the  festivals  of  RamS. — ^Dhnrmfi-deepika,  on  different  ceremonies. — ^Pad- 
dhfitee,  by  Bhfivu-devo,  a  similar  work. — ^Prayogfi-dfirpanfi,  another  simihir  work. — Kur- 
mopad^shineiy  another  work  on  ceremonies. — Kritya-raju,  ditto. — Kshnyd-s&iksh^pa^ 
by  Goneshu-bhatta. — ^Vyvfisfhamavn,  by  Raghnvd-bhntta. — Another  work  under  the 
same  name  by  Rnghoo-natliu^arvQbhoumn. — ^Smriteenionginku,  by  Ramu^bhcidrii- 
nyayalfinkaru. — Vydvast'ha-sara-fiongruha,  by   Ramu-Govinda. — ^Another  woric  with 

the  same  title,  by  Siddhantii-vagSshu. — Bhaktee-sondorbho,  on  devotion. — DoorgSr 

bhnktee-tr'irangiaee,  on  faith  in  Doorga. — SnmSyalokS^  by  P8dm6-nabhu. — Shoodiii- 

poddhcitee-niroopdnA,  the  way  of  the  shoSdrus. — Sbantee-rotiifi,  by  KfimiUakSru. — Ti- 
l'hee*nim6yfi. 

E  e  e  3 
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On  the  offerings  to  the  manes  of  ancestors. — ^Shraddhfi-vivSkfi,  by  Vacfaospatee-muhra. — 
A  comment  on  ditto  by  ShrSi-Kriabna'toiiulunkarfi. — ^Anotber  by  Acharyii-choBnunfaee. 
-*Shraddho-koumoodee, — Shraddbo-cbui  tamonee. — ShnuldhB-sagiirfi. — ShraddfaD-totwii . 
— A  comment  on  ditto^  entitled  Bhavart'hiJHleepika. — Anodier,  by  KaahSi-nmiQ-vidya* 
vachospiitee. — ^Anotfaer  comment  on  do*— ^Shraddho-mnyookbS. — Shraddhu^aongrahd.-^ 
Shraddha-4bandd,  by  H^madree. — ^Shraddbn-gono-pttee. — ^Shniddh4ndoo-8bi^kbQr&« — 
Pitree-bhSktee-toriinginSe. — Shraddh&4aIpnJata.--SapindS<JdMnft.~Sdrvvil-8hraddhd- 
piiddhfitee. — ^Vriahotsfirgfi,  on  the  offering  of  a  bull. — Ootsurgft-moyookha,  on  the  conse- 
cration of  offerings. — Kritya-pHikashu. 

Works  on  Atonements. — ^Praynshchittii-vTrikK. — Pnyfishchitto-tfitwa. — ^A  comment 
on  ditto. — ^Anotber^  by  Oovindanandn. — Another,  by  Kashee-ramn-vidya-vach2isp6tee. — 
Prayushchitta-prad^pn. — Prayashchitto-mayo^hfi. — Prayashchitt^doo-sh&horii. 

On  Purifications. — Shooddhee-kumolakara. — ^Uahoucbii-smritee-chiindrika. — Shood- 
dhee-rotnakora,  by  Chand^hwora. — Shooddhee-tiitwa. — ^A  comment  on  ditto. — Shood- 
dhee-vivdka. — Sbooddhee-moyooko. 

On  the  Ten  Initiatory  Ceremomes. — SttngskarK-ginfi-pfitee. — Sangskaro-koustoobhtt. 
— Simsgskaru-bhaskard. — Songskara-kfimalakoru.  — Sangskarnknla. — Sangskara-tatwn. 
— Sdngskaru-mi&yoSkha. 

On  Vows. — Vrfitn-saro. — ^Vriitarkn. — ^Vroto-rajfi. — ^Vroto-koumoodS. 

On  Punishments. — Dondfi-viv£k&. 

On  Oaths. — Divy^-tHtwu. 

On  Gifts. — ^Dann-koumoodS. — Dano-maySokha. — Danft-kriya-koumoodS,  by  Go- 
vindanctndfi. — Dan5-kftlpA-turoo. — DanS-rotnakara. — Danfi-sagtird,  by  BoUals^no. — 
Dana-knmnlakiira. — MiUia-dana-paddhatee,    on   splendid    gifts. — Danfi-chondrika. — 

Shoriisfaii-dana-vidhee,  on  the  sixteen  gifts.— Dasha-kurma-poddhatee,  a  similar  woik.— 
Dano-heera-vilSe. 

On  Ancestry. — Gotri^Nitvilrn-mknjdrSe. — ^Gotrfi-prfivftra-durpono. 

On  Holy  Places. — Pttrashoo-rama-prcikashn. — ^Trisf  faoleS-sitoo,  on  the  holy  places, 
Kariiee,  Goya,  and  Prftyagtt. — TSrtlia-chintamftnee. — ^TSeit'hd-prayoga^deepika*— ' 
Gttya-sitoo,  on  the  holy  place  Goya. 

On  Marriages. — ^OodvahMatwIL — Oodyahfi-viv^kS. 

On  Transmigrations. — ^Vrihot-kiirma-vipaka-saiA-siingruhQ,  oft  die  fruits  of  6ie  actioos 
of  former  births. — Kurma-vipakn-sarS. 
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JVorki  <M  various  streets. — Sraritee-sarS,  by  H6ree-aat'hu. — Another  work  undo'  the 
same  name. — Smritefl^dograha,  a  compilation. — ^A  modem  work  of  the  same  kind  im<- 
der  tbis  name.— Smritee-chondiika,  an  explanation  of  different  lam.— Hara-lita-tSSka, 
a  commeot  on  tlie  HariMata.— Jotfi-mnilu-vilasii.— DwoitMimtyii.— A  modem  worit 
under  lfai»  name,  by  Clifiadrd.«Ii^khiirfi-vachasputee.— A  comment  on  ditto,  entitled  Ka- 
damb&rB.— Voijnyinia,  a  comment.— SiddhantB^piyS&ha.—Nibfadhi^Srrfiawa.— 
Narodo-smritee,  a  work  attributed  to  the  rage  Nar«d8.— TatwamritS— Pfiraahiirowimri- 
tee— Viihot^iaradiJiree,  a  similv  though  a  lai^er  work.— Para8hlW-smritee.vyakhya, 
a  <»niment  on  the  work  of  Para8haro.-Wnyfr«mghiMi61pa-droom«,  a  work  by  JoyS- 
singM.— Udwoitii-niranyo,  on  spirit  and  die  animal  soul— Totw&idSpika.— DinS- 
korodyotn.— Siddhanto-pSyooehS,  on  the  decision  of  doubts— D^viilo-smritee,  a  woric 
by  D6v«te.— Vriddho-ShatatapS.— Butnadee-pfireeksha,  on  the  method  of  examining 
precious  stones.— Smritee.mnnjfii«5.—Jannkyanondfi-bodha,—Vrih6t-8hiinkhn.smritee. 
— Sarwa-dflrshttnfi-sfingrthS,  an  abridgment  of  all  the  dfirshfinas.— Narodn-s&ighita.— 

Dh6rm»^5Str».— Kashynpu.— Mnharaovfi.— Mnharanvabhidhano.— Smritee-chintamu- 
nee,  by  GnngaMih6r«.— GoutHmfi-sootrii-tSka.— SSkiafi-mfita-sfingrfiho,  an  abridgment 
of  various  opinions.-Dwoita-parishishtfi-tSka.-Smritee-p6ribhasha,  by  VqrdhomanS. 
-Smritee-rStnakfiro,  by  Vgdacharyu.-Grfint'hfi-rajn,  by  Roghoo^at'hn-sarvfibhoumfi. 
— Uchyoofe^Oinkrovnrtteo.— Smritee-koustoobhfi, 

Thus  numerous  are  the  law  books  of  the  Hindoos;  there  are  also  many  others,  not 
now  to  be  procured,  though  their  names  are  familiar  to  the  Hindoo  learned  men.  In 
the  English  courts  of  justice  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  the  works  most  frequently  re- 
ferred  to,  are  the  Dayfi-bhagn,  and  Dayu-tiitwfi.  In  criminal  causes  the  Hindoo  law 
books  are  not  consulted. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  lay  before  the  reader,  the  method  of  administering  justice 
under  the  Hmdoo  kings,  and  die  nature  of  the  Hindoo  civil  and  criminal  laws : 

The  shastra  does  not  appear  to  direct  its  instmctions  to  subordinate  judges,  but  to  die 
king  as  die  chief  magistrate,  and  Uirough  him  to  aU  appointed  by  him  to  administer  jus- 
Uce.  Many  of  die  lessons  it  addresses  to  him  are  highly  proper :  he  is  indeed  made  ab- 
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8oHite/and  the  lives  and  properties  of  all  his  subjects  are  left  to  his  arbitrary  will ;  he  is 
pronounced  to  be,  indeed,  an  incarnate  deit}-,  and  even  ideas  derogatory  to  his  honoar 
are  directed  to  be  punished  with  death.   He  is,  however,  directed  to  be  generous  to  his 
subjects  respecting  their  taxes ;  kind  of  speech ;  yet  inexorable  as  deatli  in  the  punishment 
of  offences.      He  b  taught  to  rise  before  day,  to  perform  his  ablutiona,  and  worship  die 
gods ;  to  present  due  obeisance  to  the  gods  and  bramhuns ;  and  then  to  ascend  the  throne, 
to  judge  his  people  according  to  the  shastru ;  to  keep  in  subjection  lust,  anger,  avarice, 
folly,  drunkenness  and  pride ;  to  keep  himself  from  being  seduced  by  the  love  of  gaming 
and  of  the  chase ;  to  restrain  his  love  of  dancing,  singing,  and  playing  on  musical  instru- 
ments; to  refrain  from  sleep  during  the  day;  from  wine;  from  molesting  men  of  worth; 
from  putting  men  to  death  by  artful  means;  from  taking  private  property;  from  holding 
any  one  guilty  without  the  commission  of  a  crime.        In  war,  he  is  forbidden  to  sky  a 
suppliant,  a  spectator,  a  person  asleep  or  naked,  or  any  one  fearfril.        To  insure  suc- 
cess in  war,  he  is  directed  to  try  the  effect  of  bribes,  to  employ  spies,  and  to  endeavour 
to  divide  the  kmgdom  of  his  adversary.        Whatever  country  he  conquers,  he  is  to  pre- 
sent offerings  to  its  gods ;  and  effects  and  money  to  the  bramhuns.     He  i3  to  be  distin- 
guished  by  an  umbrella  made  of  the  feathers  of  the  peacock ;  to  unite  to  himself  seven 
or  eight  wise  counsellors;   to  employ  a  sober  and  virtuous  secretary,  and  men  of  good 
principles  as  messengers.     He  is  to  prevent  crimes ;  to  listen  to  complaints;  to  forbear 
to  touch  sacred  property ;  to  consult  with  his  counsellors  in  a  secret  place,  as  in  a  forest, 
but  not  where  there  are  parrots  or  other  talkative  birds. 

The  law  supposes  that  the  king  himself  v^ill  be  the  judge :  it  allows  him,  however, 
to  appoint  bramhnns  (on  no  account  shoodrus)  to  represent  him  on  the  bench,  and  to 
give  them  several  wise  men  as  counsellors.  In  civil  causes,  counsel  is  allowed,  but 

not  in  criminal  ones.  The  law  also  lays  down  the  qualification  of  witnesses,  and  the 
mode  of  receiving  evidence-  The  plamtiff  and  the  defendant  are  to  choose  witnesses  of 
their  own  cast,  if  possible.  Persons  guilty  of  enormous  crimes,  slaves,  old  men  beyond 
eighty,  and  minors,  are  not  allowed  tp  be  witnesses.  The  forms  of  oaths  are  as  fol- 
lows :— a  bramhSn  must  swear  by  the  truth ;  a  kshiitriyii  by  the  animal  on  which  he  tides 
or  by  his  arms ;  the  voishyo,  by  his  cattle,  by  grain,  or  by  a  piece  of  g«ld ;  the  shoodru, 
by  the  gods,  or,  by  laymg  hold  of  the  f^et  of  his  father  and  mother,  or  by  sacred  gifts,  or 
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by  all  sacred  ceremonies,  or,  by  placing  his  hands  on  the  head  of  his  wife,  or  childi  or 
iriend.*  The  severest  tfareatenings  against  perjury  are  delivered  by  the  judge  at  the 
lime  of  receiving  evidence :  as  an  example  of  the  extravagance  of  some  of  these  promises 
and  threatenings  in  reference  to  true  and  false  testimony,  the  following  specimens  are  ex- 
tracted :  The  merit  of  a  true  deposition  is  greater  than  the  merit  of  a  thousand  sacrifices 
of  the  horse.  In  an  affiiir  concerning  a  horse,  if  any  person  gives  false  evidence,  his 
guilt  is  as  great  as  that  of  a  hundred  murders.  In  an  afiair  concerning  a  man,  if  any  per- 
son gives  false  evidence,  die  guilt  of  a  thousand  murders  is  incurred.  In  ah  action  con- 
cerning gold,  fidse  evidence  involves  the  guilt  incurred  by  the  murder  of  all  the  men  who 
have  ever  been  or  shall  be  bom  in  the  world.  False  evidence  relative  to  land,  incurs 
the  guilt  of  the  murder  of  all  the  living  creatures  in  the  world,  and  a  person  thus  perpured 
is  liable  to  the  punishment  due  to  such  guilt. 

The  smritees  contain  eighteen  principal  titles  of  law; — 1.  on  debt,  or  loans  for  con- 
sumption ; — 2.  deposits,  and  loans  for  use; — 3.  sale  without  ownership ;— 4.  concerns 
among  partners ; — 5.  subtraction  of  what  has  been  given ; — 6.  non-payment  of  wages  or 
hire ; — 7.  non-performance  of  agreements; — 8.  recision  of  sale  and  purchase; — 9-  dis- 
putes between  master  and  servant; — 10.  contests  on  boundaries; — 11,  12.  assault  and 
slander; — 13.  larceny ; — 14.  robbery  and  other  violence ; — 15.  adultery; — 16.  altercar 
tion  between  man  and  wife,  and  their  several  duties; — 17.  the  law  of  inheritance  ;*— 18. 
gaming  with  dice  and  with  living  creatures.  ''  These  eighteen  titles  of  law  are  settled  as 
the  ground-work  of  all  judicial  procedure  in  this  world.'' 

m 

The  laws  relative  to  the  inheritance,  the  division,  the  enjoyment,  and  recovery  of  pro- 
perty, are  very  numerous,  and  extend  to  the  mmutest  circumstances,  and  many  of  them, 
diongh  with  sad  exceptions^  are  truly  wise  and  good.  Property,  vihether  in  lands  or 
moveables,  is  to  be  equally  divided  amongst  the  sons,  who  are  made  responsible  for  the 
mamtenance  of  the  sisters,  and  for  the  expenses  of  their  marriages,  as  well  as  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  vridowed  mother,  or  sister,  and  the  expensive  ceremonies  which  succeed  Ae 

•  A  corrMpondeDt  »yt,  *  The  seDleoee  is  «« The  judje  thall  adjore  the  bramhttn  by  bif  trolh  j  the  kihfitrlyl, 
by  bit  vebkle  and  anoi »  tbe  voitby n,  by  bii  implcoicnti  of  boibandry*  catlle,  or  nercbandiie  i  aod  tbc  ibafi* 
dr«  by  (I  think)  every  curw.'*  Oatht  are  only  to  be  resorted  to  where  human  evidence  cannot  be  procured, 
la  which  cose  ordeal,  as  well  as  oaths,  aiid  other  sppeaU  lo  God,  are  to  stand  instead  of  human  testimony.' 
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d«ath  of  a  Hindoo.  An  adopted  son,  if  the  father  leave  sons  bora  in  wedlock,  wiO  ob- 
tain a  thim  share  of  the  estate.  If  a  bramhte  have  children  from  wives  of  three  dif- 
ferent  casts,  the  children  bom  of  a  brMnhilnS  must  have  (he  largest  share  of  his  property. 
If  a  man  die  without  wife  or  children,  his  lather,  mother,  youngest  or  eldest  brother,  or 
their  childreiii  become  his  heirs. 

A  son  and  a  grandson  arc  made  answerable  for  a  father's  debu,  but  not  debU  incuired 
by  gammg  or  drinking  spirituous  liquors.  If  a  bramhan  dies  childless,  the  magistrate  is 
to  administer  to  his  estate,  discharge  his  debts,  and  throw  die  overplus  of  his  property 
into  thfe  water.  A  creditor  may  seize  the  property  or  person  of  Ae  debtor,  or  his  wife, 
children,  cattle,  8lc,  To  a  m^strate,  a  master,  or  a  bramhun,  a  person  is  not  to  be 
rude  in  demanding  payment.  The  property  of  a  person  expelled  from  his  cast  is  direct- 
ed to  descend  to  his  son ;  the  property  of  a  bromhucharw  to  his  spiritual  guide ;  of  a 
sunyasS,  to  his  pupil ;  and  the  personal  property  of  a  woman  arising  firom  presents,  to 
her  daughta-s. 

The  adopted  son  of  an  eunuch,  a  person  rejected  from  his  cast,  a  person  who  beats 
his  father,  one  who  does  not  perform  the  funeral  rites  for  his  ancestors,  a  sSnyaseS,  and 
persons  afflicted  with  certain  diseases,  cannot  inherit  property,  but  they  are  allowed  a 
mtentenance  oUt  of  the  property  to  whidi  they  are  heirs. 

Interest  from  a  bramhnn  is  to  be  ten  per  cent. ;  from  a  kshiltriyfi,  fifteen ;  from  a  Toisk- 
yu,  twenty ;  and  from  a  shoodrii,  fifty  ! 


The  Hindoo  law  acknowledges  eight  kinds  of  marriage :  bramhu,  in  which  a  fadier 
gives  his  daughter,  without  receiving  a  fee,  to  smne  person  of  superior  cast  ;-^-dbt0ii,  when, 
at  a  burnt-sacrifice,  the  daughter  is  given  to  die  officiating  priest  as  a  fee  i^^-^arsku,  iih  which 
the  father  gives  his  daughter  away,  receiving  in  return  two  cows ; — -pn^afiityiif  in  wUch 
the  father  says  to  his  dau^ter  and  the  person  to  whom  his  daughter  is  betiodied,  '^  Go, 
fulfil  the  duties  of  religion ;" — luoorti,  in  which  the  father,  receiving  presents,  bestows  his 
daughter ; — gandMirvUf  a  marriage  in  which  the  parties  privately  agree  to  treat  each  other 
as  man  and  wife ; — rakshusUf  in  which  the  bridegroom  overcomes  his  rivals  in  single  com- 
bat, and  marries  the  daughter ;-— jpaisAaeAti,  in  which  the  daughter  is  dnym  from  her  fa- 
ther's house  bj  stealth. 
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The  laws  respecting  buying,  selling,  and  partnership,  appear,  upon- the  whole,  to  be 
founded  on  just  principles.  If  a  man  purchases  any  thing  clandestinely  of  a  person  of 
bad  character,  at  a  rate  inferior  to  the  real  value,  he  is  to  be  punished  as  a  thief. 

Under  &e  head  of  gifts  are  several  strange  laws ;  a  man  may  give  away  his.  wife,  with 
her  own  consent ;  and  if  a  son  be  willing,  a  lather  may  sell  or  give  him  away ;  a  mother 
may  do  the  same,  with  the  father's  consent.  Whatever  has  been  once  givtn,  cannot  be 
taken  back :  it  is  diltti,  (given).  If  a  man,  from  a  violent  impulse  of  lu)3t,  give  any  thing 
to  another,  it  is  accounted  illegal.  No  reward,  even  though  it  should  have  been  pro- 
mised, need  be  given  for  apprehending  a  thief  or  a  murderer. 

The  Hindoos  have  fifteen  kinds  of  slaves,  viz.  those  who  have  become  such  by  being 
bom  from  intercourse  between  a  free^man  and  a  slave,  by  purchase,  by  chance,  by  de- 
scent, by  receiving  support  during  a  famine,  by  the  chance  of  war,  by  their  own  desire, 
by  apostasy  from  the  profession  of  a  sanyasSe,  by  their  own  gift  for  a  time,  by  a  voluntary 
sale  of  themselves,  those  who  have  sold  themselves  for  a  subsistence,  or  to  possess  a  slave 
girl,  and  those  given  as  a  pledge,  or  in  payment  of  a  debt. — Slaves  may  be  enfranchised  by 
the  beneficence  of  a  master;  by  the  merit  of  havii^  saved  his  life,  or  by  bearing  him  a 
child*  The  following  is  the  form  of  emancipation :  the  master  breaks  a  pitcher  contain- 
ing water,  rice,  flowers,  &c.  over  the  head  of  the  slave,  so  that  these  things  &I1  on  his 
body,  when  he  pronounces  the  words,  ^'  I  have  made  thee  free.''  A  woman  marrying 
a  slave,  becomes  herself  a  slave.      A  bramhSn  can  never  be  made  a  slave. 

The  owner  of  a  bramhunee  bull  is  not  answerable  for  such  a  bull  after  he  is  let  loose. 
— A  man  of  superior  cast  who  frdsely  accuses  one  of  inferior  cast  of  atrocious  ciimes, 
is  fined  six  pounds  and  ten  pence,  but  if  the  offender  be  of  inferior  cast,  he  is  to  have 
his  tongue  cut  out,  and  a  hot  iron  ten  fingers  broad  thrust  into  his  mouth. 

If  a  man  speak  reproachfully  of  a  magistrate,  the  latteris  to  cut  out  his  tongue,  and 
banish  him.  A  refusal  to  submit  to  the  laws,  is  to  be  punished  by  similar  severities. 
A  bramhHn,  whatever  his  crime  may  be,  is  not  to  be  put  to  death.  If  a  man  call  a  rob- 
ber, or  an  outcast,  by  those  names,  he  is  to  be  fined  in  half  the  mulct  of  a  robber  or  an 
outcast. 

F  f  f 
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The  laws  which  relate  to  assault  are  most  shockiogljt  partial  and  unjust.  The  sen- 
timent, ''  All  men  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law/'  has  no  place  in  the  Hindoo  code : 
the  higher  casts,  both  as  it  respects  fines  and  corporal  punishments,  are  always  fJEtvoured, 
while  the  punishment  of  the  lower  casts  is  barbarous  and  cruel :  the  law,  in  all  cases  of 
assault,  always  recognizes  the  rank  of  the  parties,  punishing  the  bramhon  in  the  slightest 
manner  for  the  greatest  injustice,  and  the  shoodro  most  heavily  for  the  slightest  offence 
against  the  bramhdn :  the  following  examples  may  suffice  for  proof:  **  If  a  man  deprive 
another  of  life,  he  shall  suffer  death  ;  but  if  a  bramhfin  do  this,  he  shall  be  fined.'*  For 
striking  a  bramhun,  the  shSSdrii's  hand  is  to  be  cut  off;  for  sitting  on  his  mat,  his  pos- 
teriors ;  for  speaking  against  him,  his  tongue  is  to  be  cut  out;  for  spitting  upon  him,  his 
lips  are  to  be  cut  off;  for  seizing  him  by  the  he&d,  both  his  hands  are  to  be  cut  off.  A 
man  of  superior  cast  may  chastise  one  of  inferior  cast  with  impunity  if  he  offend  him. 
A  person  is  allowed  to  put  to  death  (uithout  examination)  the  person  who  shall  set  fire 
to  his  house,  or  attempt  to  poison  him,  or  plunder  him  of  all  that  he  has,  or  take  away 
his  wife. 

For  killing  a  goat,  a  horse,  or  a  camel,  one  hand  and  one  foot  of  the  offender  are  di- 
rected to  be  cut  off.  Fines  are  to  be  levied  for  cutting  off  the  testicles  of  a  male  ani- 
mal ;  and  for  killing  an  insect,  a  fish,  a  tyger,  a  bear,  a  serpent,  a  cat,  a  dog,  a  weasel,  or 
a  boar.  For  killing  an  insect,  the  offender  is  to  be  fined  something  more  than  a  fieurthing. 

Persons  selling  by  false  weights,  or  using  deceit  in  traffic,  are  to  be  fined.  If  a  per- 
son manifest  a  propensity  to  such  thefts,  his  ear,  nose,  or  hand  must  be  cut  off.  A  man 
frequently  using  false  weights,  must  lose  all  he  possesses.  An  unskilful  man  daring  to 
practise  medicine  is  to  be  fined.  False  astrologers  must  be  fined,  and  coiners  must  have 
the  hand,  the  nose,  and  the  teeth  broken.  The  house-breaker  must  have  both  his  hands 
cut  off,  and  be  impaled ;  the  highway  robber  is  directed  to  be  strangled ;  he  who  plun- 
ders a  province,  is  to  be  impaled ;  the  stealer  of  a  man  of  superior  cast,  to  be  roasted 
alive ;  of  a  woman  of  middlmg  cast,,  to  have  both  his  hands  and  feet  cut  off,  and  to  be 
cast  upon  a  highway  where  four  roads  meet ;  of  a  man  of  inferior  cast,  to  be  fined  twehe 
pounds,  one  shilling,  and  eight  pence.  The  stealer  of  an  elephant  or  a  horse  in  time 
of  war,  to  be  put  to  death ;  if  in  time  of  peace,  a  hand  and  foot  ^  be  cut  off;  but  if  the 
elephant  or  horse  be  excellent  in  all  respects,  the  hand,  foot/  and  posteriors  of  the  thief 
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ueto  be  cutoff,  and  he  is  to  be  deprived  of  life.  For  stealingagofttor  asheep,  ahand; 
aad  for  stealing  a  weasel  or  a  cot,  half  of  the  foot  is  to  be  cat  off«  For  stealing  a  consi-  ' 
derable  quantity  of  grain,  a  man  must  be  put  to  death.  A  thief  caught  in  the  act  of 
breaking  any  thing  closed  up,  for  the  first  offence,  is  to  have  a  finger  cut  off;  for  the  se- 
cond, his  hand  aad  foot;  for  the  third,  h^  is  to  be  put  to  death.  For  stealing  flowers, 
fruits,  wood,  or  grass,  belonging  to  a  bramhan,  the  hand  is  to  be 'cut  off.  Thefts  commit- 
ted  by  bramhuns  are  directed  to  be  punidied  by  perpetual  imprisonment,  or  by  putting 
out  the  eyes,  or  by  shaving  the  head,  or  by  slavery  for  life.  A  bramhun,  on  committing  a 
robbery  worthy  of  death,  if  he  has  been  accustomed  to  offer  a  burnt-sacrifice  daily,  is  to 
have  his  head  riiaved,  which  is  equivalent  to  loss  of  cast.  If  a  man  break  a  large  bridge, 
he  must  suffer  death.  For  setting  fire  to  a  plantation,  or  a  granary,  a  man  must  be  burnt 
alive.* 

A  fine  to  the  amount  of  seven  shillings  and  six-pence  only  Is  directed  to  be  levied  on 
the  person  who  shall  violate  the  chastity  of  a  nurse  who  has  brought  him  up,  or  that  of 
«  woman  who  has  come  to  him  in  distress.  Adultery  with  a  prostitute,  without  leave 
of  the  magistrate,  is  directed  to  be  punished  by  fine.  The  hire  of  prostitutes  is  regulat- 
ed with  so  nuich  caution  and  minute  attention,  as  to  excite  in  the  mind  doubts  whether 
the  Hindoo  sages  considered  prostitution  a  crime  or  not.  They  however  make  three  gra- 
dations in  the  progress  towards  adultery  with  a  married  woman,  according  to  the  fami- 
liarity of  the  parties :  for  those  acts  of  levity  more  unbecoming  than  crimmal,  the  offend- 
er is  fined  one  shilling  and  seven-pence;  for  sending  presents,  the  fine  is  six  pounds;  for 
gross  fimiiliarities,  twelve  pounds ;  but  for  the  actual  perpetration  of  the  crime,  the  o& 
fender,  if  a  sboodra,  must  be  deprived  of  virility,  and  then  be  burnt  alive ;  if  a  bramhan, 
he  must  be  fined  twelve  pounds.  These  punishments  are  modified  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  asr,^  the  consent  or  refiisal,  and  the  rank,  of  the  woman.  In  some  cases,  the 
offender  is  coinpelled  to  marry  the  woman. — ^A  bramhun,  a  kshiitriyo,  or  a  voisbya,  for 
an  unnatural  crime  with  a  cow,  is  to  be  fined  twelve  pounds.  A  shoodra  guiliy  of  the 
same  crime,  must  be  put  to  death.  An  unnatural  crime  with  any  beast  not  a  cow,  sub- 
jects the  person  to  a  fine  of  twelve  pounds. 

•  Tiiese  were  the  horrid  puiiMiiiDcnis  forinerly  ioflicied  by  thb  people,  nho  have  been  extoHed  at  the  moit 
beiievoieiit  beibci»  on  earih.  ^ 
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The  Hindoo  law  regulates  gaming  aa  well  as  prastitutioo :  balf  the  pro£t  of  a  game 
belong  to  the  magistrate,  'm  whose  presence^  or  io  that  of  on^  of  hia  infficeia^  persons  are 
commanded  to  play. 

A  man  who  shall  have  caused  a  bnunhiin  to  eat  dung  or  drink  urine,  ia  to  be  fined 
twelve  pounds;  for  causing  him  to  drink  wine,  to  be  put  to  death.      Banishment  from 

the  kingdom  is  the  punishment  of  a  bramhlm  lor  eati^  garlic  or  onidiK.  For  reading  the 
v£d&,  a  shoodru  is  to  have  boiling  oil  poured  into  his  throat ;  for  hearing  it,  into  his  eans; 
for  committing  it  to  memory,  to  be  put  to  death.  Fotr  wearmg  the  bramhinical  thread, 
the  fine  is  two  pounds  five  shillings.  For  constantly  offering  buint-sacrifices,  or  m<v 
lesting  a  bramhon,  he  is  to  be  djisprived  of  life. 

For  performing  a  sacrifice  to  procure  the  death  of  another,  a  man  must  be  fined  five  shil- 
lings and  six-pence.  For  casting  briars  into  a  road,  for  mixing  poison  with  food,  for 
marrying  a  girl  who  is  free  to  a  slave,  a  man's  limb  is,  to  be  cut  oiE.  For  interruptittg  a 
magistrate  at  play,  the  ofiender  nuist  be  put  to  death.  Foi^  administering  poison,  or  set- 
ting fire  to  a  house,  or  marderii4^  a.man,^  a  woman  is  to  be  drowned,  if  not  with  childi 
For  murdering  her  sacred  teacher,  her  husband,  or  child,  a  woman  must  have  her  eara^ 
nose,  hands,  and  lips  cut  off,  and  must  then  be.  devoured  by  dogs*. 

The  laws  respecting  women  are  peculiarly  barbarous.  A  bad  wife  is  to  be  made  the 
slave  or  cook  to  some  idol.  A  woman  is  not  allowed  by  the  law  to  go  out  of  the  house 
without  the  consent  of  her  husband ;  nor  to  talk  with  a  stranger;  nor  to  laugh  without 
the  veil  over  her  face ;  nor  to  swallow  any  thing,  except  medicine,  tiD  she  shall  have 
served  others,  nor  to  go  to  the  house  of  a  stranger,  nor  to  stand  at  the  door,  nor  to  look 
out  at  the  window.  She  may  give  her  body  to  be  burnt  with  the  corpse  of  her  hus- 
band ;  in  which  case,  she  is  promised  happiness  in  paradise  during  35,000,000  of  years. 

Preservation  of  the  kingdom  firom  thieves,  or  vigilance  in  punishing  thieves,  secures 
paradise  to  the  magistrate. 
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SECTION  XXXIV. 

The  Astronomical  duutna* 

It  will  be  teen,  that  in  thi^  department  of  science  the  Hindoos  were  as  capable  of  com* 
prebendiBf  die  wouden  of  the  heavens  as  anj  of  the  nations  of  antiquity.  Their  aaci* 
entaatroBomical  works,  tfaoagh  mixed  with  the  most  extravagant  fancies,  will  IcMig  remain 
tplendid  momiments  of  the  highest  powers  of  intellect.  The  reader  will  find  an  epi- 
tome  of  the  Sdorjil-Siddhantn,  by  Bhaskfiracharyii,  in  the  fcAowiug  pages,  and  for  a  more 
perfect  id^a  of  the  powers  of  mind  by  which  this  work  was  produced,  the  author  would 
refer  his  readers  to  a  learned  essay  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  by 
S.  Davis,  Esq.  The  most  ancient  of  the  Hindoo  astronomical  works  are  referred  by 
the  Hindoos  themselves  to  die  sdtwu  yooga.  Most  of  the  works  mentioned  below,  how<- 
ever,  were  written  only  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  others  are  not  more  than 
tSty  or  sixty  years  old. 

SECTION  XXXV. 

Astronomical  JVorks  still  extant. 

Sooryii-siddhantD,  and  Siddhantu-shiromilnee,  by  Bhasknracharya. — ^A  comment  on 
the  former  work,  entitled  Goorart'ha-prakashika,  h^  Rongtt-NatTia. — ^Others  by  Nree- 
singhii-gnnukii,  and  by  Bkoodhiira. — Leilavutee,  fay  Bhaskilracharyn. — Comments  on 
ditto,  by  Gfingadlidrf],  Rnngn^Nat'hn,  Sooryo-dasu,  and  Giin^shii. — V6ejk.G6nitn,  ano- 
ther work  by  BhasLdracharyii,  on  algebra,  mensuration,  &€• — Grnhii-spiishta,  on  die 
planets. — ShooddbeeKieepika,  by  Govindsmimdn. — Griihn-charii,  on  the  motions  of  t)ie 
planets. — Bhoovnnode^pako,  by  Padmu-nabbtt. — A  comment  on  the  Vrihndjatokn, 
by  Bhattotpniu. — SwdrfMloyn,  with  a  comment  on  ditto,  and  another  by  Nura-H9ree. 
•^Swtunodoiyu-yaiitrn. — Shantiku-tutwamritn,  by  Narayunfi-shSrma. — Moohoortn-kftlpa- 
droomn,  nith  a  comment. — Jataka-ddfrpfino,  on  fortunate  and  unfortunate  births.^ — ^Sarn- 
rafinjaiee,  by  Vunnmalee-mishro. — Voraha-surighita,  by  Vdrahu. — Jatakn,  by  Neilaknn- 
t*h&. — Dino-sttngrohn.: — Prtityontfirft-diftshaphttlQ.-— Somfi-siddhanta. — Jyotimimnya.— 
Jyotish-sarn^sSngrdhi]. — Horashfit-pnnchashika. — Shooddhee-rfitnankoord.— Vfishisfhil- 
snnghita. — Jatoka-bhoranii. — M^ghii-mala. — Mfikurundodahornna. — Rajmartttndii. — 
Tajukfi. — Jatakn. — ChnndronmSelnnft. — Souri-bhashyn-veeju-giinitfi,  by  Sooryfi-dasB.— 
Siddhant'ha-sarvvQ-bhoumci-vyakbya. — Bhaswiitee. — GrnhS-charitra.— ^  Grohfi-laghnvii. 
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— Vishwo-prodSpa. — BrSoshK-siddhantKi. — SiddhantllHiifiDJttiS. — ^MoohSorttt-chSorm- 
mmiee.- — Siddhanta-tfttwfi-viviko. — Brainha-siddhantii-v6eja-gSiiit&. — ^Braiiihii-|;ooptii- 
kritn.— Gilnitfi-raj«,  by  KivfiM-Rama-PonchanSnil  • — ^Graht-yamUfi.— Shi«upfitee- 
rutn9-mala. — Prastarii-chintamonee. — Rfimnlo-Raliiisyo. — R6kha-guiiitiMufa6tr&-vyova- 
blarS. — ^Vrihfit-sunghita,  by  Varahfi-mihiri. — Siddhantfi-shiahfi,  by  Kaiiiaiakora^--SS8rjfi-- 
siddhantfi-kirSnavfilee. — ^Deepika,  and  a  comment  by  Ra(^nvacharyfi. — SotkrityD-mook- 
tavalS.— Sfimarfi-sara.— K^vaio-chfindrika. — L&ghoo.>takQ. — Nftropttee^dyichiiya. 
— Mak&i^dii.— Chomatkaru-chmtamSnee.— ShSSgi«.b^^ 
hotra. 

SECTION  XXXVL 

Epitame  of  the  Sooryu^ddhantu,  by  Bha$kuracharyu,abramhS». 

Time  is  tiius  divided :  that  which  is  infinitely  minute,  and  the  divisions  of  time :  the 
latter  is  thus  described :  the  period  while  a  person  can  sound  die  vowel  ee  (%)  ten  times, 
is  called  pranfi ;  six  pranos  make  one  p&la ;  sixty  palas,  one  dmida ;  sixty  dundtis,  one  tit'hee ; 
fifteen  tit'hees,  one  pdkshfi;  two  pukshns,  one  lunar  month  ^  twelve  months  make  one  year. 

4 

The  nine  kinds  of  months  are,  bramhya,  or  a  month  of  the  life  or  reign  of  Bitmbay  which 
is  thus  calculated,  viz.  the  amount  of  the  years  in  the  four  yoogns  constitutes  a  great  yooga, 
and  a  thousand  great  yoogfis  make  one  of  Brumha's  days ;  thirty  of  such  days  are  included 
in  a  month  of  this  god ;  a  doicUy  or  divine  month,  is  composed  of  thirty  years  of  mortals ; 
— zpitru  month,  or  a  month  of  the  pitrees,  is  made  up  of  thirty  months  of  mortals ; — a 
prajuputyu  month ; — a  sourii  or  solar  month ; — a  savumt  month  is  made  up  of  thirty 
days  at  any  time ; — a  chandrii,  or  lunar  month ; — a  nUkshutru  month  occupies  the  period 
of  the  moon's  passage  through  the  twenty-seven  stellar  mansions.  llie  sutyn  yoogu 
comprises  1,728,000  years;  the  tr^tft  l,fig6,000;  the  dwapcM  864,000;  the  kolee 
832,000.  The  amount  of  these  four  yoogiis  form  a  m*  ha  or  great  yoogfi,  viz.  4,320,000 
years.  A  thousand  of  these  great  yoogQs  constitute  a  day  of  Bromha,  called  a  kUta.  nz* 
4,320,000,000.  A  hundred  years  of  Brfimha  constitute  the  period  of  his  life. 

•  Qopalftptirkaldnktrll,  the  soji  of  th{f  tathor,  Is  now  (1817)  the  chief  pftodit  in  the  Serampore  printios- 
oflce. 
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The  seven  {Janets  are,  Roree  (the  sun),  ChSndra(die  moon),  MangQla(Mars),  Boodhn 
(Mercury),  Vrihiisptttee  (Jupiter),  Shookrtt  (Venus),  Shlinee  (Saturn).  The  progress  of 
these  planets  are  defined  according  to  eight  different  degrees  of  rapidity. 

This  work  next  gives  the  circumference  and  diameter  of  the  earth ;  describes  the  lu- 
nar days,  the  eardi's  shadow,  the  division  of  the  earth  into  quarters,  &c.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  earth  is  5059  yojfinas,*  and  its  diameter  one-third  of  that  number. 

An  eclipee  of  the  moon  is  thus  accounted  for :  when  the  sun  and  moon  remain  in  the 
seventh  sign,  die  earth  is  necessarily  placed  betwixt  them,  and  the  earth's  shadow  falls 
on  the  mo<m.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  takes  place  w^en  the  sun  and  moon  are  found  in 
one  sign,  at  which  time  the  moon's  shadow  falls  on  the  sun.  The  author  also  describes 
the  periods  when  eclipses  will  take  place,  the  length  of  their  continuance,  the  appear- 
ance  of  these  planets  during  an  eclipse,  the  parts  of  the  planet  which  will  first  become 
affected,  as  well  as  diose  firom  which  the  shadow  will  first  depart. — ^The  times  of  the  ris- 
ing and  setting  of  the  planets  are  also  described,  and  an  account  is  given  of  the,  periods 
when  different  planets  are  in  conjunction. 

The  progress  of  creation  is  thus  described:  Vishnoo  first  created  the  waters,  and  then, 
upon  the  waters,  scattered  the  seed  from  which  a  golden  egg  sprung,  which  remained  in 
darkness.  From  this  egg  burst  forth  Sankarshunn,  a  form  of  Vishnoo;  who,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  creation,  formed  Bramha ;  firOm  the  eyes  of  which  god  the  sun  issued,  from  his 
mind  the  moon,  vacuum,  air,  matter,  water,  ai^d  fire ;  from  these  five  elements  sprung 
Mongula,  Boodbu,  Vrihnsputee,  Shookra,  and  Sliunee.  Sooryu,  in  the  form  of  Dwa- 
dashatma,  divided  himself  into  twelve  parts.  From  the  five  primary  elements  sprung 
the  twenty-seven  stars  (nukshntrns). — ^After  this,  were  created  the  gods  and  goddesses. 

The  author  next  gives  the  dimensions  of  the  firmament,  the  elevation  of  the  highest 
star,  of  Shonee,  Vrihosputee,  Mangola,  Sooryo,  Shookru,  Boodbu,  and  Chnndra.f  . 

The  earth  is  round,  and  floats  in  the  air  by  its  own  power  without  any  supporter. 
L  jnka  is  in  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  and  to  the  East  of  Lunka,  at  the  extremity  of  the 

*  Eftcb  yojanft  is  eiglK  miles*  t  Ice  page  7. 
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earth,  is  Yamfi-kotee ;  on  its  Western  extremity  is  Rom&fi-p'ittana ;  the  antipodes  of 
Lonka  are  the  inhabitants  of  Siddhee-poora ;  and  on  the  Northern  extremity  of  the  earth 
is  Soom^roOy  and  on  the  Southern  Vfira-vanUa.  When  Uie  sun  arises  on  LSnka,  he  sets 
on  Siddhee-poorfi;  at  which  time,  at  Yfimfi-kotee,  it  is  mid-day,  and  at  Romak&-pattan& 
midnight. 

To  the  north  of  Lnnka  is  Bharfita-vSrshX,  which  contains  the  mountain  Himal&yu,  to 
the  north  of  which  is  H^mukoot  j.  To  the  north  of  Siddhee-poorii  is  Kooroo-vurshu, 
and  the  mountain  Shringllvana.  To  the  north  of  Yom^i-kotee  is  Bhftdrashwu-vorshu^ 
and  mount  Malyavanii.  To  the  north  of  Romnku  lies  K^toomalo-vfirshn,  and  the  moun- 
tain G&ndhft-madunu.    On  Soom^roo  reside  the  gods. 

To  the  South  of  Lanka  is  the  sea,  which  separates  the  territories  of  the  gods  and  gi- 
ants ;  and,  in  a  continued  southerly  direction,  are  the  following  seas  and  islands  :  first 
the  salt  sea;  then  Shaku-dweepn,  and  the  sea  of  milk;  Shalmulee-dwedp'^,  and  the  sea  of 
curds  ;  Kooshu-dwecpd,  and  the  sea  of  clarified  butter;  Krounchn-dweepn,  aiid  the  sea 
of  sugar-cane  juice ;  Gom6dnku-dw3epa,  and  the  sea  of  spirituous  liquors ;  PooshkariS- 
dweepn,  and  the  sea  of  fresh  water ;  and  still  further  southwards  Vdru-vaual.i.  In  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  are  the  seven  patal  as,  the  abodes  of  the  hydras. 

Bhaskdracharyfi  next  accounts  for  the  equal  division  of  day  and  night ;  and  explains 
the  progress  of  the  sun  through  the  zodiac. 

The  author  begs  leave  to  add  in  this  place  a  disjointed  extract  or  two  from  Mr.  Davis's 
Essay  on  the  ''Astronomical  Computations  of  the  Hindoos,''  inserted  in  the  second  vo- 
lume of  the  Asiatic  Researches : 

**  I  suppose  it  sufficiently  well  knovm,   tibat  the  Hindoo  division  of  die  ecliptic  into 
signs,  degrees,  &c.  is  the  same  as  ours ;  that  their  a^trouDinical  year  is  sydereal,orcon- 
'    taining  that  space  of  time  in  which  the  sun,  depai  ting  from  a  star,  returns  to  the  same ; 
Aat  it  commences  on  the  instant  of  his  entering  the  sign  Aries,  or  rather  the  Hindoo  con- 
stellation Meshci ;  that  each  astronomical  month  contains  as  many  even  days  and  fi^cti- 

• 

onal  parts  as  he  stays  in  eadi  sign ;  and  that  the  civil  differs  fixim  the  astronomical  ac* 
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cdunt  of  time  only  ia  rej^ctiiig  those  fractions,  and  beginning  tlie  year  and  month  at  smi* 
rise,  instead  of  the  intennediatie  instant  of  the  artificial  day  or  night  Hence  arises  the 
mieqaal  portion  of  time  assigned  to  each  month  dependent  on  the  situation  of  the  sun's 
apsis,  and  the  distance  of  the  Temal  equinoctial  colure  from  the  beginning  of  M^ht  in 
the  Hindoo  sfAere ;  and  by  these  means  diey  avoid  those  errors  which  Europeans,  from 
a  different  method  of  adjusting  tfieir  c^ilendar  by  intercalary  days,  have  been  subject  to/' 

^  It  has  been  common  with  astronomers  to  fix  on  some  epoch,  from  which,  as  fix>m  a 
radix,  to  compute  the  planetary  motions ;  and  the  ancient  Hindoos  chose  that  point  of 
time  counted  back  when,  according  to  their  motions  as  they  had  determined  them,  they 
must  have  been  in  conjunction  in  the  beginning  of  MdshS,  or  Aries ;  and  coeval  with 
which  circumstance  they  supposed  the  creaticm.  This,  as  it  concerned  die  planets  on- 
ly, would  have  produced  a  moderate  term  of  years  compared  with  the  enormous  anti* 
quity,  diat  will  be  hereafter  stated ;  but^  having  discovered  a  dow  motion  of  die  nodes 
and  apsides  also,  and  taking  it  into  the  computation,  they  found  it  would  require  a  length 
of  time  corresponding  with  1,955,884,890  years  now  expired,  when  they  were  so  situa- 
ted, and  S,364, 1 1 5, 110  years  more,  before  they  would  return  to  the  same  situation  again, 

forming  together  the  grand  anomalistic  period  denominated  a  kUpa,  and  fancifully  as* 
signed  as  the  day  of  Brdmha.  The  kilpfi  diey  divided  into  mfinwnntilr&s,  and  greater 
and  less  yoogos.  The  use  of  the  mibwQnt&rti  is  not  stated  in  the  Soorya-SiddhantS^ 
but  that  of  the  mdha,  or  greater  yoogfi,  is  sufficiently  evident,  as  being  an  anomalistic 
period  of  the  sun  and  moon,  at  the  end  of  which  the  latter,  with  her  apogee  and  ascend- 
ing node,  is  found,  together  with  the  sun,  in  the  first  of  Aries ;  die  planets  also  deviat- 
ing  from  that  point  only  as  much  as  is  their  latitude  and  the  difference  between  their 
mean  and  true  anomaIy« 

''  These  cycles  being  so  constructed  as  to  contain  a  certain  number  of  mean  solar  days 
and  the  Hindoo  system  assuming  that  at  die  creation,  when  the  planets  began  their  mo- 
tions, a  right  line,  drawn  from  the  equinoctial,  point  Lanka  dirough  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  would,  if  continued,  have  passed  throupii  the  centre  of  the  sun  and  planets  to  the 
first  star  m  Aries :  their  mean  longitude  for  any  proposed  time  afterwards  may  be  com* 
puted  by  proportion.    As  the  revolutions  a  planet  makes  in  any  cycle  are  to  the  num- 
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bcr  of  days  composing  it,  so  are  the  days  given  to  its  motion  in  that  time  ;  and  the  even 
revolutions  being  rejected,  the  fraction,  if  any,  shows  its  mean  longitude  at  midnight  un- 
der their  first  meridian  of  Lfinka :  for  places  east  or  west  of  that  meridian  a  proportional 
allowance  is  made  for  the  diflference  of  longitude  on  the  earth's  surfiice,  called  in  Song- 
skrita  the  dishantSrS.  The  positions  of  the  apsides  and  nodes  are  computed  in  the 

same  manner ;  and  the  equation  of  the  mean  to  the  true  place,  determined  on  principles 
which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned. 

<'  The  division  of  the  moha  yoogn  into  the  sfitwft,  tr^ta,  dwapurii,  and  kXlee  ages,  does 
not  appear  from  the  Sooryo^Siddhantn  to  answer  any  practical  astronomical  purpose, 
but  to  have  been  formed  on  ideas  similar  to  the  golden,  silver,  brazen,  and  iron  ages  of 
the  Greeks.  Their  ori|^  has  however  been  ascribed  to  the  precession  of  the  equinox- 

# 

es  by  those  who  will  of  course  refer  the  miinwfint&rd  and  kfilpu  to  the  same  foundation ; 
eidier  way,  the  latter  will  be  found  anomalistic." 

''  In  the  following  table  [omitted  in  this  extract]  are  given  the  periodical  revolutions  of 
the  planets,  their  nodes  and  apsides,  according  to  the  So8ry&-Siddhantfi.  The  correc- 
tions of  VeeJQ  at  present  used,  are  contained  in  one  column,*  and  the  inclination  of  their 
orbits  to  the  ecliptic  in  another.  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  inserted  according  to 
the  same  shastru.  Its  diminution  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  in  any  subse- 
quent tresi^tise.  In  the  tables  of  Mukiiranda  and  also  in  the  Grohu-laghova,  the  latter 
written  only  £68  years  ago,  it  is  expressly  stated  at  twenty-four  degrees. 

**  The  motion  of  the  equinoxes,  termed  in  Sangskritn  the  krantee,  and  spoken  of  in  the 
tSka,  or  conunentary,  on  the  Sooryo-Siddhanta,  as  the  sun's  patQ,  or  node,  is  not  notic-  ' 
ed  in  the  foregoing  passage  of  that  book ;  and,  as  the  Hindoo  astronomers  seem  to  en- 
tertain an  idea  of  the  subject  different  from  that  of  its  revolution  through  the  Platonic 
year,  I  shall  farther  on  give  a  translation  of  what  is  mentioned,  both  m  the  mginal  and 
commentary,  concerning  it." 

« **  Thli  I  muit,  however,  at  present  oait,  not  having  ai  yet  discovered  the  correctiona  of  this  kind  that  will 
bring  even  the  san't  place,  compnted  by  the  Sddryft-Siddhanta,  exactly  to  an  agreement  with  tbeaitroooat- 
cal  books  io  present  use.  Of  these  books,  the  principal  are  the  Grikhil4Bgh&v6,  composed  aboat  368  yeanago» 
the  tables  of  M&kftrttnd&  used  at  Benares  and  Tirhnot,  and  the  8iddh|uitft.Rtthttsj&  nied  at  NttdHyn  i  the  latt 
writtea  in  1,513  Sh&kft,  or  198  yean  ago.'* 
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**  We  have  now,  according  to  tiie  Hindoo  system,  die  mean  motion  of  the  planets,  their 
nodes  and  apsides,   and  the  elapsed  time  smce  tiiey  were  in  conjunction  in  the  first  of 
Miaho,  with  which,  by  the  rule  of  proportion,  to  determine  their  mean  longitude  for  any 
proposed  time  of  the  present  year.      It  is,  however,  observed  in  tiie  SooryS-Siddhantu, 
that  to  assume  a  period  so  great  is  unnecessary ;  for  use,  the  computation  may  be  made 
from  the  beginning  of  the  tr^ta  age,  at  whioh  instant  all  the  grfihos,  or  moveable  pomts  in 
the  heavens,  were  again  in  conjunction  b  M6sha,  except  the  apogees  and  ascending  nodes,, 
which  must  therefore  be  o<miputed  from  the  creation.     The  same  is  tnie  of  the  begin* 
nmg  of  the  present  kiMee  age ;  for  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  the  number  of  days 
composing  the  miiha  yoogH  and  the  planetary  revolutions  in  that  period,  is  four;  whidi 
quotes  394,479,457  days,  or  1,060,000  years  ;  and  the  ^ta  and  dwaparu  ages  contain 
together  just  that  number  of  years.    The  present  Hindoo  astronomers  therefore  find  it 
unnecessary  to  go  fiuther  back  than  the  beginning  ot  the  kulee  yooga*  in  determining 
the  mean  longitude  of  the  planets  themselves ;  but  for  the  position  of  their  apsides  and 
nodes,  the  elapsed  time  since  the  creation  must  be  used ;  or  at  least  in  instances,  as  of 
the  sun,  when  the  numbers  587  and  432,000,000  are  bcommensurable  but  by  unity.  I 
have  however  in  the  accompanying  computation,  taken  the  latter  period  in  both'  cases. 

« 

''  For  the  equation  of  the  mean  to  the  true  anomaly,  in  which  the  solution  of  triangles 
is  concerned,  and  which  is  next  io  be  considered,  the  Hindoos  make  use  of  a  canon  of 


sines." 


'^  To  account  for  the  apparent  unequal  motions  of  the  planets,  which  they  suppose 
to  move  in  their  respective  orbits  through  equal  distances  in  equal  times,  the  Hindoos 
have  recourse  to  eccentric  circles,  and  determine  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbits  of  the  sun 
and  moon  with  respect  to  that  circle,  m  which  they  place  the  earth  as  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  to  be  equal  to  the  sines  of  their  greatest  anomalistic  equatiolis." 

♦  «*  Neither  do  they,  in  compuliiig  by  the  (brmuliu  in  common  we,  go  farther  back  than  to  lome  assifned  date 
of  the  Bra  Sbfikfi ;  but,  having  the  planets'  places  determined  for  that  point  of  time,  they  compnte  their  mean  pla- 
cet and  other  requbites  for  any  proposed  date  afterwards  by  tables,  or  by  c«mbloalloni  of  ajn res  contrived  ta 
facilitate  the  work :  as  in  Grfibft-Lnshavli,  SiddbaotCi-RfthfiBytS,  and  many  other  books.  An  inquirer  Into  Hin- 
doo astronomy  having  access  to  incti  booksonly,  mighteasUy  be  led  to  assert  that  the  bramWkns  compnte  eclipses 
by  set  forms,  coached  in  enigraaUcal  venes,  ont  of  which  it  would  bedMlcnIt  to  develope  their  system  of  astro- 
nomy;  and  this  I  apprehend  was  the  case  with  Mens.  Sonnerat.  The  JyoUtb  pandits  in  genera),  itis  true,  know 
little  more  of  astronomy  than  they  learn  from  snch  books,  and  Uiey  afe  coaseqnentiy  ? ery  igvoiaat  of  die  prin* 
ciplei  of  the  science )  bnt  there  are  same  to  be  net  with  who  are  better  iaromed." 
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'<  Haviag  the  true  longitude  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  place  of  the  node  deter- 
mined by  the  methods  explained,  it  is  easy  to  judge,  from  the  position  of  the  latter, 
whether  at  the  next  conjunction  or  opposition  there  will  be  a  solar  or  a  lunar  eclipse* 
in  which  case  the  tit'hee,  or  date  of  the  moon's  synodical  month,  must  be  computed  from 
thence,  to  determine  the  time  counted  from  midnight  of  her  frill  or  change.  Her  dis- 
tance in  longitude  from  the  sun,  divided  by  7£0,  the  minutes  contained  in  a  tit'hee  or 
the  thirtieth  part  of  360^,  the  quotient  shows  the  tit'bee  she  has  passed,  and  the  fraction 
if  any,  the  part  performed  of  the  next ;  which,  if  it  be  the  .fifteenth,  the  difference  be- 
tween that  fraction*and  720^  is  the  distance  she  has  to  go  to  her  opposition,  which  will 
be  in  time  proportioned  to  her  actual  motion ;  ^and  that  being  determined,  her  longitude, 
the  longitude  of  the  sun,  and  place  of  the  node,  may  be  known  for  the  instant  oi  frill 
moon,  or  middle  of  die  lunar  eclipse.  The  Hindoo  method  of  computing  these  par- 
ticulars is  so  obvious  in  the  accompanying  instance,  as  to  require  no  further  description 
here ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  the  declination  of  the  sun  and  the  lati- 
tude of  the  moon. 

*^  It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  explained,  that  the  p&idits,  learned  in  the  Jyotish 
shastra^  have  truer  notions  of  the  form  of  the  earth  and  the  economy  of  the  universe 
than  are  ascribed  to  the  Hindoos  in  general :  and  that  they  must  reject  the  ridiculous 
belief  of  the  common  bramhans,  that  eclipses  are  ocdasioned  by  the  intervention  of  &e 
monster  Rahoo,  with  many  other  particulars  equally  unscientific  and  absurd.  But,  as  Ais 
belief  is  founded  oh  explicit  and  positive  declarations  contained  in  the  v6dns  and  pooraniis, 
the  divine  authority  of  which  writings  no  devout  Hindoo  can  dispute,  the  astronomers 
have  some  of  them  cautiously  explained  such  passages  in  those  writings  as  disagree  with 
the  principles  of  their  own  science  :  and,  where  reconciliation  was  impossible,  have  apo- 
logized, as  well  as  they  could,  for  propositions  necessarily  established  in  the  prac.ice  of 
it,  by  observing,  that  certain  things,  as  stated  in  other  shastrps, ''  might  have  been  so  for- 
''  merly,  and  may  be  so  still  ^  but  for  astronomical  purposes,  astronomical  rules  diust 
"  be  followed.'*  Others  have,  with  a  bolder  spirit,  attacked  and  refuted  unphil^sophi- 
cal  opinions.  Bhaskoru  argues  that  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  the  ear?  to  be 
self-balanced  in  infinite  space,  than  that  it  should  be  supported  by  a  series  of  iirjmals, 
with  nothing  assignable  for  the  last  of  them  to  rest  upon ;  and  Nfirii-smgho,  inlus  com- 
mentary, shows  that  by  Rahoo  and  Kitoo,  the  head  and  tail  of  the  monster^  in  the  sense 
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they  geneTaQy  bear,  coidd  only  be  meant  tfie  position  of  the  moon's  nodes  and  die  quan- 
tity of  her  latihide,  on  which  eclipses  do  certainly  depend ;  but  he  does  not  therefore 
deny  the  reality  of  Rahoo  and  K6too :  on  the  contrary,  he  says,  that  their  actual  exist- 
ence and  presence  in  eclipses  ought  to  be  believed,  and  may  be  maintained  as  an  article 
of  faith,  without  any  prejudice  to  astronomy." 

**  The  argument  of  Vitruhfi-acharyfi  concerning  the  monster  Rahoo,  might  here  be  an- 
nexed, but,  as  this  paper  will  without  it  be  sufficiently  prolix,  I  shall  next  proceed  to 
show  how  the  astronomical  pfindits  deteqnine  the  moon's  distance  and  diameter,  and 
other  requisites  for  the  prediction  of  a  lunar  eclipse. 

''  The  earth  they  consider  as  spherical,  and  imagine  its  diameter  divided  into  1,600  equal 
parts,  or  yojanfis.  An  ancient  method  of  finding  a  circle's  circumference  was  to  mul« 
tiply  the  diameter  by  three ;  but  this  being  not  quite  enough,  the  sages  directed  that  it 
should  be  multiplied  by  the  square  root  of  ten.  This  gives  £dr  the  equatorial  circum- 
ference of  the  earth  in  round  numbers  5,059  yojunus,  as  it  is  determined  in  the  Sooryii-Sid- 
dhanta.  In  the  table  of  sines,  however,  found  in  the  same  book,  the  radius  being  made 
to  consist  of  3,438  equal  parts  or  minutes,  of  which  equal  parts  the  quadrant  contains 
5,400,  implies  the  knowledge  of  a  much  more  accurate  ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the  cir- 
cumference; for  by  the  %st  it  is  as  1.  to  3.  1,627,  &c.  by  the  last,  as  1.  to  3.  14,136 ; 
and  it  is  determined  by  the  most  approved  labours  of  the  Europeans,  as  1.  to  3. 14,159^ 
8tc.  In  the  pooranos  the  circumference  of  the  earth  is  declared  to  be  500,000,000  yojo- 
nns;  and,  to  account  for  this  amazing  difference,  the  commentator  before  quoted  thought, 
''  the  yojuna  stated  in  the  SoSrya-Siddhanta  contained  each  100,000  of  those  meant  in 
"  the  pooranas  ;  or  perhaps,  as  some  suppose,  the  earth  vms  really  of  that  size  in  some 
«  former  kalp».  Moreover,  others  say,  that  from  the  equator  soutfiward,  Ae  earth  iur 
"  creases  in  bulk :  however,  for  astronomical  purposes,  the  dimensions  given  by  Soor- 
**  yii  must  be  assimied."  The  equatorial  circumference  being  assigned,  Uie  circum£ur- 
ence  of  a  circle  of  longitude  in  any  latiUide  is  determined.  As  radius  3,438  is  to  the 
l&mbojya  or  sine  of  the  polar  distance,  equal  to  the  completement  of  the  latitude  to 
ninety  degrees,  so  is  the  equatorial  dimension  5,059>  to  the  dimension  in  ycgunos  required. 

*'  Of  a  variety  b!  methods  for  finding  the  latitude  of  a  place,  one  is  by  an  observation 
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of  the  pnlabho,  or  shadow,  projected  from  a  perpendicular  gnomon  when  the  sun  is  in 
the  equator." 

''The  longitude  is  directed  to  be  found  by  observation  of  hinar  eclipses  calculated  for 
the  first  meridian,  which  the  Sooryu-Siddhantii  describes  as  passing  over  Lanka,  Rohi- 
tSka,  UvonteS,  and  S6nghita-sara.  Uvantee  is  said  by  the  commentator  to  be  ''now 

called  Oojjfiyinee,"  or  Ougein,  a  place  well  known  to  the  English  in  the  Maihatta  do- 
minions. The  distance  of  Benares  from  this  meridian  is  said  to  be  sixty^four  yojtU 
n&  eastward  ;  and  as  4,565  yojuno,  a  circle  of  longitude  at  Benares,  is  to  sixty  d&ndns, 
the  natural  day,  so  is  sixty-four  yojfinns  to  0  danda,  50  pula,  the  difference  of  longitude 
in  time,  which  marks  the  time  after  midnight,  when,  stricAy  speaking,  the  astronomical 
day  begins  at  Benares.''^  A  total  lunar  eclipse  was  observed  to  happen  at  Benares  fifty- 
one  puliis  later  than  a  calculation  gave  it  for  Lunlca,  and  5iHg65  4  ^^  sixty-four  yojunu, 
the  difference  of  longitude  on  the  earth's  surface." 

''  For  the  dimensions  of  the  moon's  kokshu  (orbit)  the  rule  in  die  Sfingskriti  text  is 
more  particular  than  is  necessary  to  be  explained  to  any  person,  who  has  informed  him- 
self of  the  methods  used  by  European  astronomers  to  determine  the  moon's  horizontal 
parallax.  In  general  terms,  it  is  to  observe  the  moon's  altitude,  and  thence,  with  other 
requisites,  to  compute  the  time  of  her  ascension  from  the  sensible  kshitijtt,  or  horizon, 
and  her  distance  from  the  sun  when  upon  the  rational  horizon,  by  which  to  find  the  time 
of  her  passage  from  the  one  point  to  the  other ;  or,  in  other  words, '  to  find  the  difference 
'  in  time  between  the  meridian  to  which  the  eye  referred  her  at  rising,  and  the  meridi- 
'  an  she  was  actually  upon ;'  in  which  difference  of  time  she  will  have  passed  through 
a  space  e^ual  to  ]the  earth's  semidiaqieter  or  80Q  yojund  :  and  by  proportion,  as  that 
time  is  to  her  periodical  moqith,  so  is  ,800  yojihia  to  the  circumference  of  her  kuksha, 
324,000  yojiino.  The  errors  arising  from  refraction,  and  their  taking  the  moon's  mo- 
tion as  along  the  sine  instead  of  its  arc  may  here  be  remarked ;  but  it  doea  not  seem 

*  **  Tbit  day  (utronomlcal  day)  it  accovnled  ta  be}ir}a  at  viidnigM  andcrfM  r^kte  (neridian)  of  Ulakai 
*^aad  at  aU  placet  eatt  or  west  of  thatmcridiaaias  mach  looner  or  lateral  ii(kpird6>h>intftrtt(lonKUvde)re- 
•(  daced  to  iinie,  accord infr  to  tbeSdorya-Siddbanta,  Brftrnhfi-SidilliaBttt,  V&shiibrhft-Siddliaota,  Somfi-Sfd- 
••  dhualft,  Ptratharft-Biddhaiiia,  and  UryttblittCft.  Accordiafto  Brttalii*KOopf  •  and  oiben,itbe«tMatMn» 
**  rite ;  accoidinf  to  the  Roin&k&  and  others,  U  begins  at  noon ;  and  according  to  the  Arsbft-Siddbaatfi,  at  i 
•*iet/'  (CemmentOB  the  SdSrya-Siddhanta). 
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that  they  had  any  idea  of  the  first^=*  and  the  latter  they  perhaps  thought  too  inconsider* 
able  to  be  noticed.  European  astronomers  compute  the  mean  distance  of  the  moon 
about  240,000,  nvhich  is  something  above  a  fifteenth  part  more  than  die  Hindoos  found 
it  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Mayo^  Yfho  acquired  his  knowledge  from  the  author  of  the 
Sooryn-Siddhanta. 

**  By  the  Hindoo  system,  die  planets  are  supposed  to  move  in  their  respective  orbits  at 
the  same  rate  ;  the  dimensions 'therefore  of  the  moon's  orbit  bemg  known,  those  of  the^ 
other  planets  are  determined,  according  to  their  periodical  revolutions,  by  proportion. 
Ab  the  sun's  revolutions  in  a  mttha  yooga  4,320,000  are  to  the  moon's  revolutions  in 
the  same  cycle  5,753,336,  so  is  her  orbit  324,000  yojiinn  to  the  sun's  orbit  4,33 1,500  yo- 
jonii ;  and  in  the  same  manner  for  die  kakshos,  or  orbits  of  the  other  planets.  All  true 
distance  and  magnitude  derivable  from  parallax,  is  here  out  of  the  question ;  but  the 
Hindoo  hypothesis  will  be  found  to  answer  their  purpose  in  determining  the  duration 
of  eclipses,  &c. 

« 
<<  For  the  diameters  of  die  sun  and  moon,  it  is  directed  to  observe  the  time  between 

the  appearance  of  the  limb  upon  the  horizon,  and  the  instant  of  die  whole  disk  being 

risen,  when  their  apparent  motion  is  at  a  mean  rate,  or  when  in  three  signs  of  anomaly ; 

then,  by  proportion,  as  that  time  is  to  a  natural  day,  so  are  their  orbits  to  their  diameters 

respectively;  which,  of  the  sun  is  6,500  yojnnii ;  of  the  moon,  480  yojono.'' 

**  The  diameter  of  the  moon's  disk,  of  die  earth's  shadow,  and  the  place  of  the  node 
being  found,  for  the  instant  of  opposition  or  full  moon,  the  remaining  part  of  the  ope- 
ration differs  in  no  respect  that  I  know  of  frpm  die  method  of  European  astroaomers  to 
compute  a  lunar  eclipse/' 

*'  The  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  the  eclipse,  may  now  be  supposed  found  for  the 
time  in  Hindoo  hours,  when  it  will  happen  after  midnight ;  but,  for  the  correspondiiq; 
hour  of  the  civil  day,  which  begins  at  sunrise,  it  is  furdier  necessary  to  compute  the  length 
of  the  artificial  day  and  night ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  must  be  known  the  oyonaogsha  or 

**  But  fhejr  are  oot  wboUy  ignorant  of  optics :  they  Ilsow  tlie  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  to  l>€  cqaal> 
and  compnte  the  place  of  a  stnr  or  planet,  ai  tt  would  be  leen  reflected  from  water  or  a  mirror." 
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distance  of  the  vernal  equinox  from  die  first  of  M^shq,  the  sun's  rq;ht  ascension  and  de- 
clination ;  which  several  requisites  shall  be  mentioned  in  their  order/' — See  the  second 
volume  of  the  Asiaiic  Researches* 

m 

The  Hindoo  astronomical  works,  not  improperly  embrace  their  system  of  the  Mathe- 
matics, in  which  branch  of  science  they  were  eminently  conspicuous.    Indeed,  in  those 
departments  of  learning  which  require  the  deepest  reflection  and  &e  closest  applicati- 
.on,  the  Hindoo  literati  have  been  exceeded  by  none  of  the  ancients.     There  can  hard* 
ly  be  a  doubt,  that  their  mathematical  writings  originated  amongst  themselves,  and  were 
not  borrowed  either  from  Greece  or  Arabia.*        The  VSjA-Gronita,  a  Saq^skritji  trea- 
tise on  Algebra,  by  Bhasktiracharyo,  and  other  similar  works,  sufficiently  establish  these 
iacts.       Mr.  Davis  says,  '^  Almost  any  trouble  and  expence  would  be  compensated  by 
the  possession  of  the  three  copious  treatises  on  algebra  from  which  Bhaskorn  declares 
he  extracted  his  V€^d-Gfinita,  and  which  in  this  part  of  India  are  supposed  to  be  entirely 
lost."  A  Persian  translation  of  the  Veeja-Gonito  was  made  in  India,  says  Mr.  Strachey, 
in  the  year  1634,  by  Ata  Oollah  RfisidR.    The  same  gentleman  says,  *'  Foizee,  in  1587, 
translated  the  LaSlavitee,  a  work  on  aridmietic,  mensuration,^'  8&c.  from  which  work  it 
appears  that  "  Bhaskora  must  have  written  about  the  end  of  the  12th  century  or  begin- 
ning  of  the  ISth/'     Foizee  in  his  prefiice  to  this  work  says,  **  By  order  of  king  Ukbor, 
Foizee  tnmslates  into  Persian,  from  the  Indian  language,  the  book  LSelavntee,  so  famous 
for  the  rare  and  wonderful  arts  of  calculation  and  mensuration.''  ''  We  must  not,"  adds 
Mr.  Strachey,   ^*  be  too  fastidious  in  our  belief,  because  we  have  not  found  the  works 
of  the  teachers  of  Pythagoras ;  we  have  access  to  the  wreck  only  of  dieir  aneient  learn- 
ing, but  when  we  see  such  traces  of  a  more  perfect  state  of  knowledge ;   when  we  see 
that  the  Hindoo  algebra  600  years  ago,  had,  in  the  most  interestiag  parts,  some  of  the 
most  curious  modem  European  discoveries,  and  when  we  see,  that  it  was  at  that  time  ap- 

*  See  Mr.  Strachey *•  preface  to  (he  VeeJii-G&Dittt.  lo  thi>  preface  Mr.  Strachey  observe!,  *«  It  appean 
from  Mr.  Davii't  paper  thai  the  Hindoos  koew  ihe  distioctiOBS  of  sinet,  cosioes,  aod  vened  sioes.  They  luiew 
(hat  the  difference  of  the  radiui  and  (be  cosine  is  eqaal  (o  (he  versed  sine  ;  that  in  a  right-an||r|ed  (riangle  If  (he 
hypotbennse  be  radtns  (be  sides  are  sines  and  cosines.  They  assumed  a  tmaU  arc  of  a  circle  as  eqval  B»  ict  riac 
They  cons(rQc(ed  on  trne  principles  a  (able  of  sine%  by  addinc  the  first  and  second  differences.  From  the  Yei- 
Jll-Giinith  it  will  appear  (hat  they  kneir  the  chief  properties  of  right-angled  and  similar  triangles.  They  have 
alto  rnles  tor  finding  the  areas  of  triangles,  and  four-sided  figures  s  among  others  the  rales  ibr  the  area  of  a  tri- 
angle, viKhonjt  finding  (he  perpendicular.  For  (he  circle  (here  are  these  rules  [given  by  Mr.  Strachey].  Also 
fonnuIsB  for  the  sides  of  the  regular  polygons  of  3,  4, 5,  6, 7,  8, 9  sides  inscribed  in  a  circle.  There  arealso  mlcs 
for  finding  the  area  of  a  circle,  and  the  sorfiice  and  solidity  of  a  sphere.*' 
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plied  to  astronomy,  we  cannot  reasonably  doubt  the  originality  and  the  antiquity  of  ma- 
diematical  learning  among  the  Hindoos/' 

The  audior  begs  leave  to  conclude  this  article,  by  subjoining  a  few  paragraphs  of  what 
he  trmslated,  and  inserted  in  the  first  edition,  from  die  Jyotishfi-Tfitwn: — 

The  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  considered  as  risii^  above  the  horizon  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  are  called  Ifignus.  The  duration  of  a  Ifignn  is  fix>m  the  first  appearance  of 
any  sign  till  the  whole  be  above  the  horizon.      By  the  fortunate  and  unfortunate  signs, 

the  time  of  celebrating  marriages  and  religious  ceremonies  is  regulated. 

There  are  twenty-seven  nnkshutriis,  viz.  stellar  mansions,  two  and  a  quarter  of  which 
make  up  each  sign  of  the  zodiac,  viz.  Ushwinee,  Bhoronee,  and  a  quarter  of  Krittika,  form 
M6shfi,  or  ^ries;  diree  parts  of  Krittika,  die  whole  of  RohinSI,  and  half  of  Mrigashira, 
make  Vrishobhn,  or  Taurus  ;  half  of  Mrigashira,  die  whole  of  Ardra,  and  three  quar- 
ters of  Poonfirvosoo,  noiake  MitlioonS,  the  Twins;  a  quarter  of  Pooniirviisoo,  the  whole 
of  Pooshya,  and  Ushl^sha,  make  Karkoto,  the  Crab ;  Mugha,  Poorvupholgoonee,  and  a 
quarter  of  Ootorphdlgoonei,  make  Singho,  or  Leo;  three  parts  of  Ootorphulgoonee, 
the  whole  of  Husta,  and  the  half  o£rChitra,  are  included  in  Kunya,  or  Firgo ;  half  of  Chi- 
tra,  the  whole  of  Swatee,  and  three  quarters  of  Vishakha,  form  Toola,  or  Libra ;  a  quar- 
ter  of  Vishakha,  the  whole  of  Unooradha  and  Jy^shtlia,  are  included  in  Vrishchikii,  or 
Scorpio ;  Moi)Ia,  Poorvasharha,  and  a  quarter  of  Ootorasharha,  form  Dhfinoo,  or  Sagit- 
tarius;  three  quarters  of  Oot&rasharha,  the  whole  of  ShruviSfia,  and  half  of  DhQnishtlia, 

form  Miikoru ;  half  of  Dhonisht'ha,  the  whole  of  Shatabhisha,  and  three  parts  of  Poor 

* 

vfibhadrfipuda,  make  up  Koombhn,  or  Aquarius;  one  part  of  P65rvubhadropuda,  the 
whole  of  Ooturbhadrnpada,  and  Rivntee,  form  Meeno,  or  Pisces.  This  work  de- 

scribes the  ceremonies  to  be  performed,  and  the  things  to  be  avoided,  at  the  time  of  each 
nSkshfitru. 

The  moment  when  the  sun  passes  into  anew  sign  is  called  sonkrantee :  die  names  of 
the  sfinkrantees  are,  Mohavishoova,  Vishnoo-p&dB,  Shorashietee,  Dfikshinayanu,  Jola- 
vishoovo,  and  Ootorayonu.  The  sunkrantee  Muhavishoovu  occurs  in  Voishakhfi;  Vishnoo- 

H  h  h         . 
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pad60  occurs  in  Joisht'hn^  Bhadro^  Ugrahay  tinn,  and  Phalgoonii ;  Shorashectee  occun  in 
Asharhn,  Ashwinu^  Pousha  and  Choitrd ;  Daksbinay&nti  in  Shravuiu ;  JMavishoovn  in 
Kartikn;  and  Ootnraydnci  in  Magha.  By  performing  certain  religious  ceremonies  at  the 
moment  of  a  crdnkrantee,  the  shastro  promises  very  great  benefits  to  the  worshipper ;  but 
this  period  is  so  small,*  that  no  ceremony  can  be  accomplished  during  its  continuance ; 
the  sages  have  in  consequence  decreed,  that  sometimes  a  portion  of  time  preceding  the 
sinkrantee,  and  at  other  times  a  portion  after  it,  is  sacred. 

•  

The  Hindoos  divide  the  phases  of  the  moon  into  sixteen  parts,  called  knlas.       The 

light  parts  they  fancifully  describe  as  containing  the  water  of  life,  or  the  nectar  drank  by 

the  gods,  who  begin  to  drink  at  the  full  of  the  moon,  and  continue  each  day  till,  at  the 

total  wane  of  this  orb,  the  divine  beverage  is  exhausted.  Others  maintain,  that  the 

moon  is  divided  into  fifteen  parts,  which  appear  and  recede,  and  thus  make  the  difference 

in  the  phases  of  the  moon.       The  first  kola,  is  called  prutipudn ;  the  next  dwitgeya,  or 

the  second,  wd  so  to  the  end.  Each  day's  increase  and  decrease  is  called  a  tit'hee, 
that  is,  sixty  dandns,t  or  as  others  say,  fifty-four.  The  latter  thus  reason :  sixty  dikidas 
make  one  nokshotra ;  two  nuksbatriis  and  a  quarter  make  one  rashn,  containing  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  dondas ;  by  dividing  the  rashu  into  thirty  parts,  each  part  will  be 
four  dund&s  and  a  half;  twelve  of  these  parts  make  one  tit'thee,  or  fifty-four  dundas.| 
Other  pnndits  declare,  that  there  are  1,800  dimdas  in  the  zodiac,  which,  subdivided  in- 
to twelve  parts,  each  portion  forms  a  rashu  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dandcis ;  this  rasha 
they  divide  into  thirty  parts,  of  five  dandtts,  and  twelve  of  these  parts  make  a  titliee  of 
six^  dondas. 

The  sun  is  in  M^sha  in  the  month  Voishakhn ;  in  Vrishobhu,  in  Joisht'hn ;  in  Mifhoonii, 
in  Asharhft ;  in  Karkota,  in  Shravonfi ;  in  Singba,  in  Bhadru  ;  in  Knnya,  m  Ashwina ;  in 
Toola,  in  Kartikn ;  in  Vrishchiku,  in  Ugrahayfinfi ;  in  Dhunoo,  in  Pousha  ;  in  Makdru,  in 

Magha ;  in  Koombha,  in  Phalgoonii ;  and  in  MSno,  in  Choitro.  The  sun  passes  through 

tbe  signs  in  twelve  months,  and  the  moon  through  each  sign  in  two  days  and  a  quarter. 

*  As  long  as  a  gnfai  of  mnstard,  in  its  fall^  stays  on  a  cow's  horn,  say  the  phndits. 

t  Two  pUtts  and  a  half  make  one  EngUsh  minnte,  and  sixty  of  these  pttnto  niakes  one  diaA,  or  Hi^ 
hour,  80  that  two  and  ahalf  Hindoo  hours  make  one  English  honr.  The  Hindoos  have  no. docks ;  but  thef 
have  a  clepsydra,  or  water  clock,  made  of  a  vessel  which  fiUs  and  sinks  in  the  coarse  of  an  hour.  Tlie  snd 
hour-gtass  has  been  lately  introdnced.  |  The  Tifhee-Thtwh  maiataias  this  poritioB. 
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The  months  are  denominated  from  certain  naluhatrib^  viz.  Voishaikha,  from  VishaLha ; . 
Jyobht'hn,  froni  Jyeshfha;  Asharho^  fromUsharfaa;  Shravana,  from  Shravi&na ;  Bhadra, 
fix>m  Bhadrn-podfi;  Asbwino,  frovfi  UahwinS;  Kartiku,  from  Krittika;  MargK-ahSMiUly 
from  Mrigo-sheershii ;  Pousha,  from  Pooshya ;  Magho^  from  Mogha ;  Phalgoono,  fit>m 
Pholgoonee ;  Choitra,  from  Chitra. 

The  miilu  or  intercalary  months  are  next  defined;  one  of  which,  according  to  the 
calcuhitions  of  the  Hindoo  astronomers,  occurs  at  the  close  of  every  two  lunar  years 
and  a  half,  so  that  the  last  half  year  is  seven  months  long.  They  are  called  mola,  to 
signify  that  they  are  the  refiise  of  time ;  no  religious-ceremonies  that  can  be  avoided  are 
practised  during  this  month.  This  intercalary  month  is  intended  to  make  the  solar  and 
lunar  months  agree,  the  lunar  having  in  two  years  and  a  half  ran  a  month  before  the 
solar. 

The  days  of  the  week  are  called  after  the  seven  planets,  viz.  Rnvee,  Soma,  MSngaln, 
Boodhfi,  Vrihdspotee,  Shookro,  and  Shonee,  by  adding  die  word  vara,  a  day,  to  the 
name  of  each,  as  Riivee-varo,  8cc. 

ft 

When  the  sun  is  in  one  sign,  and  the  moon  in  the  sevendi  sign  distant  from  it,  an 
eclipse  takes  place.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  always  takes  place  during  the  full  moon, 
or  in  the  commencement  of  the  wane.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  occurs  at  the  total  wane 
of  the  moon,  or  on  the  first  day  of  the  increase  of  the  moon. 

This  work  next  contains  accounts  of  the  festivals,  8cc«^connected  with  lunar  days,  fort- 
nights, months,  half  years,  and  years.  That  is,  it  ordains  the  times  in  which  it  is  proper 
to  shave  the  head  of  a  child,  to  bore  its  ears  ;*  to  read  the  shastros ;  to  invest  with  the 
poita ;  to  enter  a  new  house  \  to  put  on  new  apparel,  or  jewds  and  other  ornaments ;  to 
learn  the  use  of  arms  ;  to  dedicate  an  idol ;  to  anoint  a  king ;  to  begin  to  build  or  to 
launch  a  boat.  At  present,  peq[>le  in  general  regard  as  sacred  certam  days  of  the  weel^ 
only  (varii).  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  are  considered  as  unfortunate  days.  Even  on  a  fortur 

« 

*  >UI  the  Hiadoot  Imk  hoi.  throoi^  the  ean  of  their  cUMnn  after  Oiey  are  fire  yeats  of  age. 

H  hli3 
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nate  day^  a  person  is  forbidden  to  attend  to  any  ceremotiy  at  eleven  or  half  past  twelve 
o'clock.  On  a  Thursday,  (LKkshmeS-varu,)  the  day  consecrated  to  the  goddess  of  pros- 
perity,  the  Hindoos  avoid  jKiyments  of  money  if  possible.  The  shastrii  also  points  out 
in  what  sign  or  period  a  fever  will  be  removed  quickly  or  gradually,  or  in  ^hich  the  per- 
son will  die. 

Then  follows  a  geographical  description  of  certain  countries,  comprising,  in  general, 
Hindoostliana  and  the  neighbouring  states.  It  is  merely  an  account  of  the  names  of 
principal  places,  and  in  what  parts  of  the  eight  quartexa  they  are  situated. 

Hindoos,  whose  bicth  under  a  supposed  evil  planet  has  been  ascertained,  are  often  fil- 
led with  melancholy,  so  that  they  abandon  themselves  to  despair,  careless  what  becomes 
of  an  existence  connected  with  such  dreadful  omens.  A  number  of  the  richer  natives 
have  their  nativities  cast,  but  few  or  none  of  die  lower  orders  obtain  this  fore-knowledge. 
The  pondit  who  assisted  me  in  the  translation  of  this  work,  seemed  very  much  pleased 
that  his  nativity  had  not  been  cast,  as  thereby  he  was  saved  from  many  heavy  forebod- 
mgs.  The  common  people  believe,  that  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  birdi  of  a  child,  the 
god  Vidhata*  visits  them,  and  writes  on  the  forehead  of  the  child  its  whole  fate.  Toprc- 
vent  intrusion,  no  one  remains  in  tfa^  house  at  diis  Ume  except  the  child  and  its  mother; 
but,  to  assist  the  god  in  writing  the  lated  lines,  they  place  a  pen  and  ink  near  the  child. 
On  every  occurrence,  whether  of  a  prosperous  or  adverse  nature,  it  is  common  to  exclaim, 
"  It  is  as  Vidhata  has  v^ritten ;  how  should  it  be  otheirivise  r  At  the  time  of  the  appear- 
ance  of  Shun6e,t  the  Hindoos  are  under  constant  fear  of  adverse  fortune.  If  one  per- 
son  insult  another,  he  takes  it  jpatiently,  supposing  it  to  arise  from  the  adverse  fortune 
which  naturally  springs  fiiom  the  mfluence  of  this  star.  The  Hindoos  believe,  that  when  ■ 
8h«neeis  m  the  nmth  stellar  mansion,  the  most  dreadftil  evils  befal  mankmd.  Hence 
when  Ramd,  as  an  act  of  prowess,  broke  the  bow  of  ShivS,  to  obtain  Seeta  m  marriage, 
file  earth  fell  in,  the  waten  of  the  seven  seas  were  united  in  one;  and  Pnroshoo-Rama, 
Btaartled  at  the  noise  of  the  bow,  exclaimed— « Ah !  some  one  has  placed  his  hand  on  the 
hood  of  the  snake,  or  has  &llen  under  the  ninth  of  Shfiuee.''  At  present,  when  a  per- 
son  18  obstinate,  and  wiU  not  listm  to  reason,  they  say  of  him,   «  Well,  he  has  laid  his 

*  A  ibrn  of  BHkmha,  as  creator.         f  Satnxn. 
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hand  on  the  hood  of  the  Bnakei  (viz.  he  is  embracmg  his  own  destruction ;)  tr,  he  has 
fallen  upon  Shonee." 

■ 

In  the  former  edition,  the  author  gave  a  translation  of  the  Hindoo  Almanack,  which 
indeed  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  books  of  the  same  description  printed  in  England, 
having  columns  for  each  month,  and  notices  respecting  fasts  and  feasts,  the  planets,  the 
weather,  &c.  with  predictions  almost  as  marvellous  as  those  of  Francis  Moore.  The 
extent  of  the  preceding  translations  of  the  philosophical  works  prevents  the  author  from 
giving  this  almanack  again,  and  as  it  is  superseded  by  subjects  more  interesting,  he  trusts 
the  reader  will  not  be  displeased  at  the  omission. — ^The  following  is  the  introduction  to  the 
almanack  inserted  in  the  former  edition  :  ^'  Salutation  to  Sooryti.       In  the  present  year 

4 

1729 f  Vidya-Shiromonee,  of  Nuva-dweep&,  a  goniika,  bowmg  at  the  lotos-formed  feet  of 
ShreS-Ejrishna,  at  die  command  of  the  most  excellent  of  kings  Gir5shS-Chandrfi-Ray^ 
ttie  raja  of  Ndvu-4wSept,  has  composed  this  Panjika,*  according  to  die  rules  laid  down 
in  the  Jyotish  shastru  called  SSiirya-Siddhantu." 


The  following  specimen  may  give  an  idea  of  the  form  of  the  Hindoo  Almanack,  which 
is  continued  in  this  method  of  arrangement  through  ever>'  month : 

31     9         31     IS         31     16         31     SO 


Voishakhu    36 
Mnhavishoovfi 
Dinlmanu    31 

Shfikabda  17 


R^too4 
Cbftodrfi 

4 

Rftyee  1 

ShookrS 

2 

Boodha 
87 

32 

€ 

Vrihtts. 
pllteeSS 

29 

uTio 

Shinee 

18 

* 

- 

Mtkng^TSkri 
tyagfi. 


1     4     4 

2     5     5 

3    6   6 

4  31    29 

6  32  25 

6  31  19 

11  11  18 

10  5  53 

7  32  55 

22   0     1 

0  2    2 

17     4  3 

ShookrftS. 
18  Dtad&s. 


Dttgdha. 


Skfindfi.       UihokastmnSC. 


4    7  7 

7  29  14 

3  17  1 

0 

55  6  4 

26 
BoodhdBy&Prak. 


ITie  name  of  tii  ahnnack.    This  e«py  is  comprised  hi  rixteea  loaves  of  paper,  about  nine  inches  lonf 

and  two  and  a  half  broMi,  laid  one  npon  another,  with  a  thread  drawn  ttimiff^  The  price  of 

*-  copy  among  tiie  natives  is  six  or  eight  anM. 
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SECTION  XXXYII. 


The  Medical  shastriis.  • 


Sir  William  Jones  has  the  following  remark  in  his  eleventh  discourse  before  the  Asia^ 
tic  Society :  ^'  Physic  appears  in  these  regions  to  have  been  from  time  immemorial^  as 
we  see  it  practised  at  this  day  by  the  Hindoos  and  Masnlmans,  a  mere  empirical  history 
of  diseases  and  remedies." — The  Hindoos,  though  they  may  have  advanced  farther  than 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  science  and  practice  of  medicine,  certainly  come  so  far 
short  of  the  comparatively  perfect  system  of  modern  times,  as  to  justify  the  remaik  of 
the  learned  President  above  quoted.  It  cannot  be  said  that  their  system  is  destitute  of 
science,  but  still  the  rays  shine  so  feebly,  that  the  student  must  have  been  left  greatly 
in  the  dark,  both  as  it  respects  the  nature  of  diseases  and  their  proper  remedies.  The 
shastrcis  having  affirmed,  that,  in  the  human  body  there  were  certain  defined  elements, 
the  student  inferred  from  hence  that  all  diseases  were  owing  to  the  diminution  or  in- 
crease of  some  one  of  these  essential  ingredients ;  and,  to  reduce  these  elements  when 
superabundant,  and  increase  them  when  wanting,  he  had  recourse  to  a  series  of  medi- 
cines obtained  from  certain  substances,  or  from  the  bark,  the  wood,  the  roots,  the  fi-uits, 
or  flowers,  of  different  plants  or  trees,  or  from  a  course  of  regimen  supposed  to  he  suit- 
ed to  the  circumstances  of  the  patient. 

Though  the  Hindoos  may  formerly  have  had  some  knowledge  of  chemistiy,  yet  it 
appears  to  have  been  too  slight  to  enable  them  to  distinguish  the  real  properties  of 
different  substances ;  hence  their  prescriptions  were  necessarily  involved  in  much  un- 
certainty, instead  of  being  a  scientific  selection  of  different  ingredients  to  produce  a 
thoroughly  ascertained  effect.*      Their  ignorance  of  anatomy,  and,  in  consequence,  of 

*  The  following  U  an  exact  copy  of  a  bill  drawn  np  by  a  Hindoo  physician  for  a  patient  at  Serampore, 
in  the  year  1816:  the  dose  is  called  Somttnaf  hft-rttstt,  and  contains  the  following  iagreitients: 

R$.    As,     P». 

Ofgold,  the  weight  of  iofaroopee,valiied  at $       8       0 

Ofdron,  a  roop^e, 1        0       • 

Of  talk  mineral,  three  roopees,    ---..-.-o       T       6 

Of  brimstone  and  qnicksilver,  the  valoe  of 0       4       • 

Ofsilver,    --.n....»^..«....         o       3       f 

Of  precious  stones,     .^...k..    .••...     1       a       0 

Of  brimstone, •••..•••••0       S      • 
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the  true  doctrine  of  die  circulation  of  the  blood,  8u:.  necessarily  places  their  different 
remedies  among  the  ingenious  guesses  of  men  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  bu- 
sbess  in  which  they  are  engaged.  What  are  medicine  and  surgery  without  chemistry 
and  anatomy  ? 

Respecting  the  treatment  of  fevers,  dysenteiy,  and  other  internal  complaints,  the  Hin- 
doo physicians  profess  to  despise  the  Europeans  :*  they  charge  them  with  destroying 
their  patients  by  evacuations,  and,  instead  of  this  treatment,  prefer  their  own  practice 
of  starving  away  the  fever,*^  by  denying  food  to  the  patient,  and  by  adopting  the  most 
severe  regimen.  They  confess  the  superiority  of  Europeans  in  surgery,  however,  in  all 
its  branches-;  and  diey  condescend  to  borrow  what  they  can  from  them  respecting  the 
stopping  of  bleeding,  opening  and  healing  wounds,  setting  broken  limbs.  Sic.  They  ne- 
ver bleed  a  patient. 

Inoculation  for  the  small  pox  seems  to  have  been  knovm  among  the  Hindoos  from 
time  immemorial.  The  method  of  introducing  the  virus  is  much  the  same  as  in  Eu- 
rope, but  the  incision  is  made  just  above  the  wrist,  in  the  right  arm  of  the  male,  and  the 
left  of  the  female.  Inoculation  is  performed,  in  general,  in  childhood,  but  sometimes  in 
riper  years.  Some  few  die  after  inoculation,  but  where  the  disorder  is  received  naturally, 
multitudes  perish.  A  few  Hindoos  do  not  submit  to  inoculation,  because  it  has  not 
been  customary  in  their  Aunilies.  At  the  time  of  inoculation,  and  during-  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  the  parents  daily  employ  a  bramhnn  to  worship  ShStoIa,  the  goddess 
who  presides  over  this  -Asease. 

If  empirics  abound  in  enlightened  Europe,  what  can  be  expected  in  such  a  state  of 
medical  knowledge  as  that  of  the  Hindoos,  but  that  impostors,  sporting  with  the  health 
of  mankind,  should  abound.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  those  who  practise  physic  in 
Bengal  is  acquainted  widi  the  rules  and  prescriptions  of  the  shastru,  but,  possessing  the 

*  la  these  and  other  complaints  the  great  body  of  the  people  have  a  strong  aversion  to  the  help  of  a 
Evr^Man  physician,  and  many  perish  through  this  prQodice. 

t  In  strong  fevers,  the  patient  is  kept  tasting  for  twenty-one  days ;  that  is,  he  eato  merely  a  little  parched 
rise.  At  the  doMft  of  this  period,  if  the  patient  has  been  y^to-tndnresQch  a  mercUess  absthience,  the 
strength  of  the  fever  is  considered  as  broken*  On  th«  point  of  refimen,  the  Hindoot  exceedingly  blame  the 
European  practice. 
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knowledge  of  a  few  nostrums  merely^  they  blunder  on,  regardless  how  many  fall  Tictons 
to  their  incapacity ;  and  if,  in  any  village,  a  person  who  has  used  their  prescriptions  hap* 
pen  to  recover,  though  none  of  die  merit  belongs  to  the  medicinCi  dieir  names  become 
famous :  the  destruction  of  twenty  patients  does  not  entail  so  much  disgrace  on  a  prac- 
titioner, as  the  recovery  of  one  individual  raises  his  fiime.  Indeed,  many  a  Hindoo  is 
in  the  case  of  the  woman  who  ''  had  suflFered  many  things  of  many  physicians,  and  spent 
^  all  that  she  had,  and  was  nothing  bettered,  but  rather  grew  worse/' 

The  Hindoos,  however,  do  not  depend  for  cures  altogether  upon  medicine.  They 
repeat  the  names  of  their  gods,  worship  them,  offer  the  leaves  of  the  tooliiseo  to  the 
image  of  Vishnoo ;  repeat  many  charms,  or  wear  them  after  diey  have  been  written  on 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  and  inclosed  in  small  cases  of  copper,   silver,  goU,  or  some  other 

metal.  They  also  listen  to  parts  of  different  shastriis,  or  to  forms  of  praise  to  Doorga 
or  Rama. 

The  voidyas  who  are  intended  by  their  parents  to  practise  physic,  are  first  taught  the 
SSngskrito  grammar,  and  after  reading  two  or  three  elementary  books,  study  the  voidyfi 
shastras,  and  then  learn  the  method  of  preparing  and  administering  medicines. 

The  Hindoo  physician  never  prescribes  to  a  patient  without  first  receiving  his  fee,  the 
amount  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  ability  of  the  patient:  the  poorest  persons  some- 
times give  as  little  as  two-pence ;  but  one,  two,  or  five  roopees,  are  common  gifts  among 
the  middling  ranks.  A  rich  man  pays  the  doctor's  travelling  chai^res,  his  whole  expaoi- 
ces  during  his  stay,  and  now  and  then  adds  presents'of  50,  100,  or  200  roopees.  'On  his 
recovery,  he  dismisses  him  widi  presents  of  cloth,  silks,  or  a  palankeen,  &c.  Some 

rich  men  have  given  elephants,  horses,  and  even  estates  to  their  physicians  after  recovery 
from  dangerous  sicknesses.  To  the  poor,  the  fees  of  quacks  are  a  heavy  burden.  Yet 
it  ought  to  be  mentioned  to  the  praise  of  some  few  of  the  Hindoo  doctors,  that  they  give 
advice  and  medicines  to  all  the  poor  who  come  for  them. 

When  the  Hindoo  doctor  goes  to  see  a  patient,  he  takes  with  him,  wrapped  up  in  a 
cloth,  a  number  of  doses  in  cloth  or  paper.  He  has  no  use  for  bottles,  every  medicine 
almost  being  in  the  state  of  powdef  or  paste  :  liquids,  when  used,  are  made  in  the  pa^ 
Kent's  own  house. 
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SECTION  xxxvni. 


Works  Hill  extant  J* 


Nidana,  by  Madhuvn^  on  diseases. — Comments  on  ditto,  by  Noru-singhUi  ViJDya-r&k- 
shita,  and  Vopa-deva. — Chakra^uttfi^by  a  person  of  this  name,  on  medicines. — Pakavfi* 
lee,  on  ditto. — Voidyo-jeevdna,  by  a  person  of  this  name,  on  ditto. — ^\^anga-8^iS,  a  similaft* 

work. — BhavQ-prokasho,  on  diseases  and  the  materia  medica. — ^Chfiriika,  by  a  person  of 
this  name,  on  diseases  and  ren^edies. — Rasa-i{iUia-snmooch8yd,  on  mercurial  remedies. 
— Rfisendra-chintamonee,  by  Toontfiku-nat'ha,  a  similar  work. — Rftso-monjarSS,  by  Sha- 
lee-nafho,  ditto. — ^^Rajn-nii^ghiinta,  by  KashS-rmjo,  on  the  properties  of  die  different  arti* 
cles  composing  the  materia  medica. — Goona-rfitno-mala-koahtt,  by  Narayonn-dasu,  on  the 
names  of  ditto. — Lolitd-raja,  on  the  practice  of  medicine. — Shjironga-dhiira,  by  a  person 
of  this  name,  a  similar  work. — ^Rasa-riitna-vale9^  by  Bhorfito,  ditto. — Prayogamrita,  dit- 
to.— Gooroo-bodhoka,  by  H^rSmbo-sinn,  ditto. — Hareeto,  by  the  sage  Hareetii,  ditto. — 
Paninee,  by  the  sage  of  this  name,  ditto.-^Ras8-r8tnii-prodeSpti,  ditto. — Rusii-koumoo- 
dee,  ditto. — Chikitsa-koumoodee,  ditto. — Dhnnwuntnree-nirghuntn,  by  Dhunwontnree, 
on  diseases  and  their  remedies. — ^Voidyo-sorvoswu,  by  the  same  writer,  on  the  prepara- 
tion and  the  whole  practice  of  medicine. — SooshrootS,  by  a  sage  of  this  name,  on  dit- 
to.— ^Vabhnta,  by  a  sage  of  this  name,  on  ditto. — Sarii-koumoodee,  by  Horishchfindrii- 
raya,  on  preparing  and  administering  medicines^ — Saro-songrohn,  by  the  same  author^ 
an  abridgment,  on  the  practice  of  medicine. — Mddhoo-malatSe,  and  seven  other  works 
on  mercurial  preparations,  by  seven  rishees. — Rntna-viilee,  by  Kdvee-chfindru-rayd,  on 
diseases,  8cc. — S6nd6ha-bhanjinec,  by  Vop6-d6va,  a  similar  work. — Pfiree-bhasha,  by 
•  Narayimii-dasa,  on  the  mode  of  preparing  medicines. — Nar^-prokashft,  by  Shrnikoru- 

*  The  names  •f  sisteen  ori ginal  medica]  writen  aie  giveo  in  tiie  MaridM^  poorantt ,  viz.  Dhtin wttntil- 
ree,wbo  wrote  the  Chikittt-tfitwO-vignanfi ;  Divodastt,  tlieClukitiA-danliihn& ;  Kash€S-r^&,the  Chikitsa-koa- 
mo«d€§;  Ushwinee-koomartt,  two  brothers,  physicians  to  the  gods,  the  Chikitsa-rfitn&-t6ntrft  and  the  Brikm> 
Mgnfi;  Nfikool6»  the  Voidyft^rtfeswB ;  8ihad6vi»the  VyadlMeHdndhoo-viiittrdaiia;  Yimtt,  the  Gmmar. 
Duvtt ;  Chyfivfinii,  the  JSe vft-danfi ;  JGnfikft,  the  Voidyi-Bind^fl-bhtti^lkDft ;  Boodhft,  the  S&rvvtI-sarfi ;  Ja- 
va]ii,tfaeTfiiitrii-sariK;  Javalee,  the  V^dangfi-fiarii ;  Poilfi,  the  Nidantt;  K&rfifbtt,  the  Sttrvikdhfirfi ;  and 

Ugtstyfl,  the  Dwoitft-iuniiytk.     Of  these,  six  works  aie  said  to  be  still  extant.  • 

I.  . 
1  1 
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s^niiyon  the  ascertaining  the  nature  of  diseases  by  the  pulse. — Put'hya-potliydybj  Vish- 
wQ-Nat'ha-senn,  on  regimen. 

Other  medical  works  are  read  in  Bengal ;  but  I  have  mentioned  only  these,  because 
they  are  said  to  be  more  generally  consulted ;  and  there  are  many  books  on  medicine  writ- 
ten in  the  colloquial  dialects,  by  sonyasSs*  and  others ;  but  they  are  despised  by  the 
higher  classes,  and  have  no  claim  to  notice  as  works  of  science. 

The  subjects  treated  of  in  the  Voidyti  shastros  are :  Tht  prognostics  of  diseases,  or  the 
method  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  body  from  the  pulse. — The  causes 
and  nature  of  diseases,  including  their  primary  and  proximate  causes.  In  this  part  are 
considered,  the  changes  produced  on  the  body  by  an  excess,  or  defect  in  the  proportion, 
or  proper  circulation,  of  air,  bile,  and  rheum. — The  art  of  healing,  which  includes,  1 .  the 
materia  medica ;  2.  chymistry,  and  pharmacy  ;  3.  the  administermg  of  medicine.  The 
latter  includes  internal  remedies,  as  well  as  the  application  and  effects  of  unguents,  lo- 
tions, See. — Rules  for  regimen,  under  which  head  the  nature  of  different  kinds  of  aliment 
are  considered,  the  effects  of  sleep,  sexual  enjoyment,  and  a  variety  of  other  circum- 
stances when  connected  with  a  state  of  sickness.  .  ^ 

The  work  called  Nidana  gives  the  names  of  the  following  diseases :  JwuriS,  or  fever. — 
Dteesara,  dysentery. — Grdhonee,  diarrhoea. — Urshu,  haemorrhoids. — Ugnee-mandya,  in- 
digestion.— ^Visoochika,  costiveness. — Krimee,  worms,  attended  with  vomiting.— KamSla, 
discoloured  urine,  and  stools  the  colour  of  earth. — Pandoo,  jaundice. — Rukta-pitto,  dis- 
charges of  blood. — -Raju-yfikshma,  pulmonary  consumption. — -KoshS,  sore  throat  and 
excessive  cough. — Hikka,  hiccup. — Shwasa,  asthma.~-SwTirfi-bh6da,  noise  in  the  throat 
— ^Urochnka,  want  of  appetite. — Charddee,  vomitmg. — ^Trishna,  thirst — Moorcha,  faint- 
ing.— Mudatynyfi,  drunkenness. — Daha,  burning  heat  in  the  extremities. — Oonmada, 
insanity. — ^Upasmard,  hystericks. — ^Vayoo,  gout  or  rheumatism. — ^VatSriiktn,  burning  in 
the  body  accompanied  with  eruptions. — OorSstKmbhn,  boib  on  the  thighs. — ^AmSvatn, 
swelling  of  the  joints. — Shoola,  cholic. — Anah*i,  epistasis. — Oodavurttn,  swelling  in  the 
bowels. — Goolmn,  a  substance  formed  in  the  belly,  accompanied  with  sickness. — Hri« 

*  The  8&nyas{(Fft  (religious  mendicants)  are  the  common  wandering  qnacks  of  Hie  coantry. 
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drogity  pain  in  the  breast. — Mo3trfi*krichrii,  strangury. — VAm&M,  die  stone.-*] 
hu,  a  gleet. — M^da,  unnatural  corpulency. — -Oodoro,  the  dropsy. — ShofhS,  inturmes- 
cence. — ^Vriddhee,  swelling  of  the  intestines, — Gola-giinda,  a  goitre. — ^Gondfi-mala,  ul- 
cers in  the  throat. — Shlee-podu,  simple  swelling  of  the  legs. — ^Vidrudhee,  an  abscess. — 
Naree-vrauay  ulcers  on  the  intestines. — Vronu-shot'ha,  ulcers  on  the  body.— Bhogon- 
dnriiy  fistula  in  ano. — Oopodongshu,  the  venereal  disease. — ShSokti-doshd,  pricking  pains 
in  the  body,  supposed  to  be  the  precursor  of  the  leprosy. — ^Twigamayti,  die  dry  scab. 
-p-Sh«tii-pittft,  the  dry  leprosy. — Oodfirddho,  ring-worm. — KooshtliDy  leprosy. — ^tJmla- 
pittUy  the  heart-bum. — ^Visorpny  dry  eruptions,  running  in  crooked  lines  over  the  body. 
— ^Visphota,  boils. — Mosoorika,  the  small  pox. — Kshoodrd-rogci,  of  which  there  are  two 
hundred  kinds,  all  denominated  triflmg  diseases. — Nasa-rogo,  pam  m  the  nose,  followed 
by  bleeding. — Cfaokshoo-rogti,  dfiseases  in  the  eyes. — Shiro-rogu,  headache. — StrS-rogS, 
sickness  after  child-birth. — ^Vala^rogd,  sicknesses  common  to  children. — ^Vishtt-rogti,  sick- 
ness after  eating  any  thing  deleterious. — ^The  shastros  mention  eighteen  diseases  as  parti- 

■ 

cularly  6ital ;  but  among  these  the  most  dangerous  in  Bengal  are,  Fevers,  Jokshma,* 
Consumption,  Maha-vyadhee,t  OlaootTia,J  Dysentery,  Asthma,  Small  Pox,  OodarCS,§ 

Sootika.|| 

*  Coiqi^h  and  spittiii^  of  blood ;  others  say,  die  induration  of  the  spleen. 


t  The  LepiTOfy.  Multitades  of  these  miserable  beings  may  be  seen  in  the  pobiic  streets,  with  their  legs 
sweUed,  their  hands  and  feet  fnU  of  raw  wounds,  and  their  fingers  and  toes  Ailing  off. 

r 

t  Cholera  morbus,  which  generally  carries  off  the  patient  in  a  few  hours. 

^  Of  this  lliere  aie  three  sorts :  jUodikrec,  vis.  the  dropsy ;  maagsodttres,  a  swelUng  without  water;  and 
amodirSe,  a  distention  of  the  bowels  through  costiveness,  which  usually  ends  in  a  dysentery,and  terminates 
fai  death. 

R  A  diseast  of  womea  after  ehlld-buih,  atleaded  with  Tiolent  evacuations. 
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SECTION  XXXIX. 

m 

Translations 

From  three  Medical  works,  the  NarCS-piiikJishii,  Nidaoft,  and  NidaB&-SftBgHUi&. 

First,  the  physician  must  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  disease  of  his  patient;  to  do  which, 
he  must  first  look  at  the  person  sent  to  call  him,  and,  by  his  countenance  and  conversa- 
tion, endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  the  patient  be  likely  to  survive  or  not  He  must 
next  proceed  to  the  patient ;  look  at  him ;  and  enquire  into  the  state  of  hb  bowels,  di- 
gestion, sleep.  Sec.  then  feel  his  pulse,  examine  his  tongue,  his  evacuations,  urine,  his 
nose,  head,  hands,  feet,  and  navel. — If  any  physician  administer  medicine  to  a  patient 
the  first  day  he  is  called,  before  he  has  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  disease,  he  is  com- 
pared to  Yfimtt. 

Of  the  pulse. — This  work  declares,  that  the  subject  of  the  pube  is  a  mystery  so  pro- 
found, that  the  doctors  in  heaven  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  it ;  and  therefore 
it  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  known  among  men.  The  writer  profeoses,  however,  to 
give  something  of  what  the  learned  have  written  on  this  subject.     There  are  five  prin- 
ciples in  the  body,  viz.  earth,  water,  light,  (teza),*  windj  and  ether  :   these  quab'ties  are 
mixed  with  the  fseces,  but  if  the  fasces  become  bound  in  the  body,  sickness  ensues. 
The  air  m  the  body-  called  vfilahttka  exerts  a  powerful  influence  in  the  preservation  and 
destruction  of  the  world,  as  well  as  of  individual  bodies.  It  exists  in  five  form8,t  prano, 
DpanS,  samann,  oodanu,  and  vSjranil,  which  have  separate  places  in  the  body,  and  xegor 
late  all  its  motions.        The  two  pulsative  arteries  in  the  feet  are  under  the  ancle  joint; 
those  in  the  hands  are  at  the  roots  of  the  three  first  fingers ;  one  pulse  exists  at  die  root 
of  the  throat,  and  another  at  the  root  of  the  nose.  By  the  pulse  in  these  different  places 
the  state  of  the  body  may  be  ascertained.     When  the  physician  intends  to  examine  the 
pulse  of  a  patient,  he  must  rise  very  early,  attend  to  all  die  offices  of  cleansing,  washing 
his  mouth,  8lc.  and  go  fasting  :   the  patient  must  abstain  firom  food,  labour,  bathing, 
and  anointing  himself  widi  oil,  must  confine  himself  to  his  house,  avoid  anger,  vomiting, 

*  TkA  U  the  most  active  principle  in  bodies,  as,  light  or  heat  in  the  aim,  verdore  m  plants,  eneigy  in 
■Ban,  Stc. 

t  «  Air  inhaled  or  emitted  several  ways,  as  breath,  d^latition,  Ac." 
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cold  and  hei^  and  must  rise-  from  sleep  before  the  arrival  of  the  physiciaii.  All  tfiese 
preiiminaries  being  secured,  the  physician  may  properly  and  successfully  examine  the 
pulse ;  but  remissness  in  these  preparatory  steps  subjects  the  physician  to  the  greatest 
reproach.  When  an  increased  quantity  of  bile  exists  in  the  body,  the  pulse  is  some* 
times  as  quick  as  the  flight  of  a  crow^  and  at  other  times  resembles  die  creeping  of  a 
toad.  When  rheum  predominates,  should  die  pulse  be  sometimes  very  quick,  and  then 
very  slow,  die  patient  is  in  great  danger;  and  when  the  pulse  is  marked  only  by  irr^;u-' 
larity,  the  case  is  dangerous. 

Of  the  Origin  of  Diseases* — First,  from  fevers  arise  discharges  of  blood  from  the  eyes, 
nose,  mouth,  8lc.  which  bring  on  the  asdima ;  and  fix>m  the  asthma  arises  an  enlargement 
of  the  spleen.  When  the  latter  has  acquired  great  strength  in  the  body,  a  disease  fol- 
lows called  jut'hurS.*  From  the  last  disease,  two  others  called  shot'ho  and  goolmnf 
spring.  From  goolmn  arises  a  cou{^,  which  ends  in  what  is  called  kshoyukasho,  or  a 
consumptive  cou|^.  In  this  way,  many  diseases  give  rise  to  others;  and  tlie  new  disease, 
in  some  instances,  removes  the  original  one. 


Cf  the  Synptwu  of  Disea9e$. — In  a  fever,  the  body  is  dried  up,  the  patient  has  no  de- 
sire to  open  his  eyes ;  ^he  becomes  sensible  of  cold  and  of  great  weakness ;  wishes  to 
sit  in  the  sun ;  is  constantly  gaping ;  the  hairs  on  his  body  stand  erect,  and  the  heart  is 
heavy.  These  are  the  symptoms  of  a  fever  in  which  wind  in  the  body  b  predominant. 

In  a  fever  produced  by  excess  of  wind,  bile,  and  rheum,  the  following  are  the  symp- 
toms :  the  shivering  fit  i»  greater  or  less  at  different  periods ;  die  throat  and  mouth  are 
very  much  parched ;  sometimes  light,  and  at  other  times  veiy  heavy  sleep  succeeds ;  the 
body  becomes  parched  and  destitute  of  its  natural  freshness ;  the  head  trembles ;  and  the 
patient  has  a* constant  disposition  to  gape. 

In  a  fever  arismg  from  excess  of  bile,  the  following  are  the  symptoms :  the  pulse  of 

*  In  this  disease,  the  beDy  swells,  and  becomes  extremely  hard,  as  tboagfa  a  thick  hard  sabstance  had 
grown  in  it. 

t  In  the  shotlitt  the  extremities  swell,  as  though  filled  with  water;  and  io  the  gooUatt  the  disease,  which  is 
in  the  belly,  d(Dprives  the  patient  of  sensibility. 
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the  patitDt  is  exceedingly  quick  but  not  full;  his  bowels  are  much  disturbed;  hissleqi 
is  broken;  he  vomits  ;  his  lips,  throat,  nose,  &c.  are  parched ;  he  perapires ;  becomes 
insensible ;  he  has  fits  of  swooning ;  his  body  is  consumed  with  heat  and  excessive  thint; 
and  his  eyes  and  faeces  are  red.  When  wind  and  bile  predominate  and  produce  fever, 
these  are  the  symptoms :  thirst ;  fits  of  swooning ;  wandering  of  mind ;  great  heat  in  the 
body ;  disturbed  sleep  ;  pains  in  the  head ;  a  parching*  of  the  throat,  lips,  8cc« ;  vomiting ; 
great  nausea,  &c. 

In  the  fever  produced  by  rheum,  these  are  the  symptoms:  the  pulse  is  very  slow ;  the 
patient  has  no  inclination  to  action  ;  the  eyes  and  fteces  are  white ;  occasionally  the  body 
becomes  stiff;  the  hairs  of  the  body  stand  erect;  heavy  sleep  succf^ds;  the  patient  vo« 
mits;  he  perspires ;   is  affected  with  a  cough  and  nausea.        At  times  the  body  suffers 
from  extreme  heat,  and  at  others  from  cold,  as  well  as  from  pains  in  the  joints  and  head; 
the  eyes  become  red,  and  are  almost  constantly  closed.      To  these  symptoms  succeed, 
noises  in  the  head ;  light  sleep,  frequently  broken ;    swooning,  or  insensibility ;  cough ; 
difficulty  of  breathing ;  nausea ;  a  discoloured  tongue ;    spitting  of  bile ;  shaking  of  the 
head ;  constant  pain  in  the  breast ;  offensive  fasces ;  rattling  in  the  throat ;  red  and  black 
rings  on  the  skin ;  deafness ;  indigestion,  and  the  belly  constantly  heavy.   If  rheum  be 
exceedingly  prevalent  in  the  body,  and  if  the  fire  in  the  body*  be  extinguished,  ao  that 
no  food  can  be  digested,  the  case  is  past  remedy.     In  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of 
rheum,  the  patient's  case  is  dangerous.      If  this  fever,  however,  be  very  strong  on  the 
seventh,  tenth,  or  twelfth  days  from  its  commencement,  the  patient  will  recover.      On 
a  seventh,  ninth,  or  eleventh  lunar  day,  if  the  three  causes  of  fever,  viz.  wind,  bile,  and 
rheum  be  very  prevalent,  the  patient's  case  is  desperate.      While  the  paroxysms  of  the 
fever  continue,  if  the  patient  complain  of  a  pain  at  the  root  of  the  ear,  he  is  sure  to 
die. 

When  a  fever  commences,  if  it  be  regular  in  time  and  degree  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
change  its  time,  as,  once  in  the  morning  and  again  in  the  night,  the  god  ShrA  himself  has 
declared,  that  the  recovery  of  this  person  is  impossible ;  there  are  no  medicines  to  meet 
such  a  case. 

^  The  digestive  powers  are  here  to  be  oaders  ood. 
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When  a  fever  Is  ia  the  animal  jmeesy*  the  body  suffers  from  e&treme  lassitude,  from 
»  disposition  to  vomity  and  from  nausea,  and  the  animal  spirits  6com  heavy  depression. 
— ^When  the  fever  is  in  the  blood,  blood  is  expectorated  with  the  saliva,  the  body  suffers 
from  burning  heat;  insensibility  follows,  the  patient  vomits,  raves,  and  suffers  from  irrita- 
tion in  the  skin,  and  from  thirst. — ^When  the  lever  is  in  the  flesh,  the  natural  discharges 
are  excessive,  the  body  trembles,  the  patient  suffers  from  thirst,  his  temper  is  irritablei  and 
he  endures  excessive  internal  heat,  and  is  very  restless. — ^When  in  die  serum  of  the  flesh, 
violent  perspirations,  thirst,  insensibility,  incoherent  speech,  vomiting,  nausea,  impati- 
ence,  and  depressicm  of  mmd,  are  the  symptoms. — ^When  in  the  bones,  the  patient  has  the 
sensation  as  though  his  bones  were  breaking,  he  groans,  sighs,  suffers  from  excessive 
purgations,  and  is  very  restless. — ^When  in  the  marrow,  the  patient  appears  to  himself 
to  be  surrounded  with  darkness, he  suffers  from  hiccup,  cough,  chilliness,  internal  heart, 
he  sighs  deeply,  and  feels  dissatisfaction  with  every  surrounding  object.— -When  in  the 
seed,  the  person  becomes  incapable  of  conjugal  pleasure,  and  soon  dies. 

Of  the  Cure  of  Diseases. — If  a  fever  arise  from  an  excess  of  what  is  called  amD,t  the 
proper  medicines  for  promoting  a  dischai^e  of  this  should  be  admmistered ;  for  if  im- 
proper  medicines  be  given  so  as  to  confine  this  widiin  the  body,  the  patient^s  life  wiU 
be  in  great  danger.       If  a  person  have  a  small  degree  of  fever,  he  should  have  proper 

medidnes,  but  he  most  avoid  such  as  are  given  only  in  strong  fevers,  as  medicines  com- 
pounded with  poison. 

If  a  fever  continue  till  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  there  is  no  hope  from  medicine.  The 
fever  which  is  attended  with  hiccup,  cough,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  insensibility,  will 
produce  insanity.  In  a  fever  in  which  wind,  bile  and  rheum  prevail,  and  produce  pains 
in  the  heart,  anus,  penis,  sides,  and  joints,  wherein  also  the  body  becomes  entirely  feeble, 
the  belly  swells,  and  evacuations  almost  cease,  the  patient  must  die.  When  a  patient 
is  afflicted  yirith  fever,  attended  with  constant  evacuations,  thirst,  burning  heat,  insensi- 
bility, difficulty  of  breathing,  hiccup,  pains  in  the  sides,  swooning,  &c.  the  physician 

*  The  Hindoo  anatomists  mention  seven  principles  of  which  bodies  are  composed,  the  aoimal  joicesi 
blood,  flesh,  the  senim  of  flesh,  bones,  marrow,  and  seed. 

t  The  nmciis  which  is  perceived  in  the  natnnd  discharges  in  a  disntaflnu 
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may  abandon  his  case  as  hopeless.  If  a  very  aged  person  have  a  fever,  accompamed 
widi  the  following  concomitants,  viz.  difficulty  of  hreadiing,  pain  in  the  breast,  and  fhirs^ 
if  he  be  also  very  much  reduced  in  body,  he  cannot  recover.  If  a  person  in  a  fever  suf- 
fer from  violent  evacuations,  and  these  suddenly  cease,  a  disease  called  grihinee  will  fol- 
low, and  from  this  orsho,*  in  which,  at  the  time  of  evacuations,  the  patient  will  have  ex- 
cruciating pains,'  and  part  of  the  intestines  will  descend  to  the  mouth  of  the  anus.  The 
disease  called  orsho  may  arise  from  improper  food,  as  weB  as  from  inactivitjr,  from 
much  sleep  in  the  day,  or  from  excessive  sexual  intercourse. 

When  a  person  is  affected  with  a  small  degree  of  fever,  he  must  take  a  small  quanti^ 
of  shoonfhSyl  d4vd-daroo,^  dhdnya,^  vrihotee,^  and  kdntHkarCS,^  pound  them,  and  boil 
them  in  a  pound  of  water  till  the  water  is  reduced  to  one  fourth;  then  strain  it  through 
a  cloth,  and  put  into  it  a  very  small  quantity  of  honey.  This  is  one  dosev  if  the  fever 
increase,  he  must  use  the  following  prescription :  take  of  kfintukarei,^  goolooncha,7 
shoont'hee,B  chirata,®  and  koorii,^^  prepared  in  the  way  mentioned  above. 

If  a  person  be  afflicted  with  a  fever  arising  from  wind,  he  must  take  die  baifc  of  the 
vil  wa,ii  shona,i2  gambharee,!^  paroola,!^  and  g&nyaree,!^  and  prepare  them  as  above. 

For  a  bilious  fever,  the  following  remedy  may  be  taken :  the  leaves  of  the  piStola,!^ 
barley,  and  the  bark  of  the  kupitht'ho,^^  prepared  as  above.  By  tidung  this  medicine, 
the  bile,  burning  heat,  and  thirst  will  be  removed. 

To  remove  burning  heat  from  the  body,  take  the  husks  of  dhnnya,is  and  let  these 
soak  in  water  in  the  open  air  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  strain  them  through  a  cloth, 
and  having  added  sugar,  give  the  water  to  the  patient. 


For  a  bilious  fever,  take  the  stalks  of  ksh^trapapura,^^  rfiktachondana,^  vilwn,*^  and 

*  The  pUes.       1  Dried  ginger,     a  The  pine,  or  fir-tree.     S  Coriander  teed.      4  Solaaaai  frutieoeiim. 
5  Solanum  jacqnini.  6  Solanvm  Jacqoini.  7  Menispermum  glabrum.  8  Dried  ginger. 

9  Gentiana  Chayrayta.       10  Unascertained.       11  ^le  marmelos.       12  Bignonia  Indica.     13 
artiorea.  14  Bignonia  suave  olens.  15  Premna  spinosa.  16  Trichosantliet 

17  Feronia  elephantiom.  18  Coriander  seed.  19  Oldenlandia  triflora.  20  Adenantheia  pav«»- 

nina.       21  .£gel  marmelos. 
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shoonfheeyi  and  boil  them  in  a  pound  of  water  till  it  is  reduced  three  fourths,  and  then 
add  ff  little  honey.  For  the  same  complaint,  take  the  roots  of  moot'ha,^  the  wood  of 
r&ktD-chandanQ,)  the  stalks  of  ksh^trapapara,^  kntkee,^  and  vilwD,^  the  leaves  of  the  pu- 
toln,7  and  the  bark  of  vilwa ;  boil  them  in  water,  and  prepare  them  as  above.  By  this 
remedy,  sickness  in  the  stomach,  thirst,  and  burning  heat  will  be  removed.  In  a  fever, 
by  anointing  the  head  with  the  firuit  of  bhoomee-koomoora,^  the  husks  of  the  fruit  of 
darimii,^  the  wood  of  lodho,!®  and  the  bark  of  kSpit'ht'hu,^!  thirst  and  burning  heat  will 
be  removed  ;  as  well  as  by  rubbing  the  juice  of  the  leaves  of  the  koolu^^  on  the  palms 
of  the  patient's  hands,  and  on  the  soles  of  his  feet. 

To  remove  a  fever  arising  from  rheum,  bruise  the  leaves  of  nisinda,!^  and  boil  them 
in  a  pound  of  water,  till  three  parts  have  eviqporated ;  and  then  add  the  bruised  fruits  of 
pippiilee.i^ 

A  cough,  difficulty  of  breathing,  fever,  thirst,  and  burning  heat,  are  all  removed  by  the 
bruised  fruits  of  the  kat,^^  koora,^^  kankra,!^  and  shrbgee,  and  a  small  quantity  of  honey. 

The  hiccup  just  before  death  is  relieved  by  giving  to  the  patient  the  bruised  fruits  of 
the  pippi&lee,  mixed  with  honey. 

A  fever  arising  from  wind  and  bile  is  removed  by  a  decoction  prepared  from  shoott>- 
t'hS,  goolancha,i8  moot'ha,  chirata,i»  kantakaree,20  vrihatec,ai  shaliipfimee,^  chakool- 
ya,^  gokshooree.24  A  fever  arising  from  the  same  cause,  is  removed  by  a  decoction- 
prepared  from  shoont'hee,  dhdnyaku,^  nimba,^  pndma,27  and  raktO-chonddnD. 

■ 

A  fever  arising  from  bile  and  koph  is  removed  by  drinking  the  juice  of  vasuku^  leaves, 

» 

1  Dried  giDger.  2  Cyperns  rotODdns.             3  Pterocarpns  santalinns.                4  Oldenlandia 

triflora.             6  Jasticia  gandemssa.  .  6  JEgle  marmelos.          7  Trichosanthes  diceca.          8  Con- 

YoWolns  panicttlatns.  9  Pomegraoate.             10  Simplocos  racemosa.           11  Feronia  elephantinm. 

12  Zizyphus  jiv)iiba.  IS  Vitex  trifolia.                  14  Piper  loogum.                 16  Mimosa  Catecha. 

16  Simplocos  racemosa.  17  Cucnmis  atilatlssimutf.                          18  Menispermmn  glabnim. 

19  Gentiana  chayrayta.  20  Solanum  Jacqnini.                  21  Solanmn  froticosmn.                22  He- 

dysarun  gangeticum.  23  Hedysarom  lagopodiodes.                         24  Tribulas  lannginosiu. 

25  Coriander  seed.  26  Melia  Asadirachta.                    27  Nymphaea  nelambo.                  28  Jus* 


ticia  Adhatoda. 


Jjj 
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mixed  with  honey.  A  fever  arising  from  the  same  cause,  is  removed  bj  a  decoction  pre- 
pared from  kantfikaree,  goolanchn,^  vamoDbatee,^  dooralubha,^  chirata,^  T&ktD-chuuduno,^ 
kutkee>7  shoont'boe,^  ludniydvn^^  moot'ha,^^^  and  pQtolo.tl  This  decoction  removes 

ttiirst,  burning  heat,  want  of  appetite,  vomitings  cough,  puns  in  the  side,  &c«     A  simi- 

» 

lar  fever  is  removed  by  a  preparation  mixed  with  honey,  composed  of  goolanchoy  lu- 
droyavn,  nimb  i,^^  pfitoliiy  kfitkee,  shoont'hee,  moot'ha,  rakt&-chandunn.  This  reme- 
dy removes,  rheum,  burning  heat,  vomiting,  nausea,  thirst,  pains  in  the  body,  &c. 

A  fever  of  long  continuance  is  removed  by  a  decoction  prepared  from  shona,i*  paroo- 

_         • 

lfi,i^  gambharS,!^  ganiaree,^  vilw.!,l7  chakoolya,^8  gokshooree,t9  vrih)ltee,si>  kontnkaree, 
and  shalapcimee.^ 

In  a  slight  fcter,  arising  from  rheum,  take  a  decoction  made  wi&  the  last-mentioned 
ten  things,  adding  chiriita,  goohmchu,  shoont'hse,  and  mootlia.  A  fever  arising  entire- 
ly from  rheum  is  removed  by  a  decoction  made  with  the  preceding  fourteen  articles,  goo- 
luncho  excepted,  adding  g*  Jfi-pippnlee,^  Indrdynvn,  d^vudaroo,^  dhunyako,^  and  doora- 

I 

labha.    This  is  a  very  efficacious  remedy. 

To  remove  swellings  in  the  extremities,  rub  the  parts  affected  with  an  ointment  pre- 
pared from  the  bark  of  Loolatt*hn,^  the  fruit  of  knt,^  shopnt'hee,  and  the  bark  of  kora- 
yttJV  For  the  same  complaint  apply  to  the  swollen  members  an  ointment  prepared 
from  tava,38  guniyaree,  shoont'hee,  and  divu-daroo. 

For  a  fever  of  long  standing,  milk  is  excellent,  but  in  a  recent  fever,  is  very  pernici- 
ous.        For  a  fever  under  which  the  patient  has  long  suffered,  a  decoction  is  prepared 

1  Solanam  Jacqoini.  2  Menispermniii  glabram.  S  Siphonanthos  indica.  4  Hedysa- 

niin  alhagi.  6  Gentiana  chayrayta.  6  Pterocarpns  laotaliniis.  7  Not  ascertained. 

8  Dried  ginger.  9  Wrightca  antidysenterica,  10  Cy perns  rotundas.  11  Trichosanthes 

diaeca.  12  Melia  Acadirachta.  18  Bignonia  indica.  14  Btgnooia 

suave  olens.  15  Gpnelina  arborea.  16  Premna  spinosa.  17  ^le  Mannelos* 

18  Hedysamm  lagopodioides.  19  Tribolus  lamuginosus.  20  Solanam  fmticoftam. 

21  Hedysamm  gangeticum.  22  This,  according  to  some,  i#  a  species  of  pepper,  but  others  call 

Tetranthera  apetala  by  this  name.  23  The  fir-tree.  24  Coriander  seed.  25  Do- 

Uchos  bidoros.  26  Mimosa  Catechu,  27  Nerinm  odonun.  28  A  sort 

of  lemon* 
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with  luiotokaree,^  goolfindiQ,^  and  shoont'bee/mixQd  with  j>ippiileS4  and  honey.  For 
the  sameldnd  of  fever^  the  patient  may  take  a  similar  dose  made  with  dhatiie,^  hureetK- 
kee^^  pippnlee,  shoont'hee,  and  gori&ksho/  mixed  with  sugar. 


The  following  account  of  the  method  of  preparing  anointing  oils,  and  different  poi- 
sons, is  taken  from  the  work  called  Saru-KoumoodSe.  These  oils  are  to  be  prepared 
from  tila^  in  quantities  of  32  lbs.  l6  lbs.  and  8  lbs.  They  are  to  be  boiled  till  no  froth 
arise  at  the  top,  even  after  a  green  leaf  has  been  thrown  into  the  pan.  The  follow- 

ing ingredients,  having  been  washed  and  pounded,  are  to  be  thrown  into  the  boiling  oil 
by  degrees,  and  boiled  several  hours,  and  then  taken  out  of  the  pan,  viz.  lodhn,^  the 
roots  x>f  nalookii,i<^  the  wood  of  bala,^^  and  mOpjishtlia,^  the  fruit  of  amulnkee,^^  hureS- 
tokee,  and  vohura,^^  the  roots  of  k6t  .kee,^^  the  raw  roots  ot  haridra,!®  and  the  roots  of 
moot'ha.^7  To  these  are  to  be  added  and  boiled  till  perfectly  mixed  with  the  oil,  a  large 
quantity  of  whey,  and  gum  water ;  also  laktn-chrnd&nij,!^  bala,*  nrikhee,!^  koora,^  mnn- 
jisht^ha,  joisht'hn-mridhoo,a  shoilnjn,^  ptidmcatasht'ho,^  shfirnln,^  d6vn-daroo,»  ^la,M 
khatasee,^  nag^shwarn,^  t^za-putra,^  shila-rasn,^®  mooramangsee,'^  kakalee,*^  priynn- 
goo,^  moot'ha,  hnridra,  daroo-huridra,^  nnantb-moolii,'^  shyama4rta,*^  '  Inta-kfistoo- 
ree,*^  laviinga,38  ngooroo,^koomkooma,40  goorntwnkd,4l  rdDooko,"^  and  sSloopha.^  To 
give  this  ointment  a  fragrant  smell,  as  well  as  contribute  to  its  virtues,  the  following  ingre- 
dients are  to  be  added,  viz.  61a,  chikidann,^  koomkoomii,  kakoolee,49  jatamangsee,^ 
shn^'hee,47 t6za-patrn,  sharnla,  shi(a-Qrsn,  kdrpooru,^  mrigunabhee/^  lavungti,  n&khae,  m^ 
t*hee,*®  ogooroo,  ^kango.^l    These  ofla  are  called  chundimadee. 


1  Sotannin  jacquini.       2  Menlspermom  cflabmin.       8  Dried  linger.        4  Piper  loiif!:niii.       SGrisIea 
tomcDtosa.        6  Tenninalia  citrina.  7  UmsceitaiDed.       8  Sesamom  orientale.  9  Simplocoii 

ncemosa.     10  Unascertained.     11  Unasce^Ined.         12  Rabia  Munjista.  13  Phyllanthoj  emblica. 

14  Terminalia  belerica.  16  Pandamus  odoratissimus.  16  Curcuma  longa.       17  Cy perns  rotnn- 

dns.  18  Pterocarpns  uantalinus.  id  Unascertained,  but  appears  to  be  a  dried  shell  fish. 

ao  Unascertained.  21  Liquorice.  22  Naphtha.  23  Unascertained.  24  Una8cert4ined. 

23  The  fir  tree.  26  Alpinia  Cdrdamomam.  27  Unascertained.  28  Mesna  ferrea. 

80  Naphtha. 
31  Yellow  sander<. 
87  Unascertained.  38  Cloves. 


29  Lanrus  cassia. 

33  Unascertained. 

certained. 

41  Unascertained. 

45  Unascertained. 


31  Spikenard.  32  Unascertained. 

35  Periploca  indicar.  36  Unas- 

39  Amyris  agallochum.  40  Saffron? 

42  Unascertaineci.  43  Anethum  Sovra.  44  Santalum  albnm. 

46  Valeriana  jatamansa.  47  Unascertaiaed.  48  Camphor.  49  Mask* 


50  Trigonella  FflBOum  Grecam. 


61  Unascertained. 
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The  following  is  the  method  of  making  a  medicinal  oil  called  Vishnoo-toila  which  is 
esteemed  of  great  use  in  diseases  caused  by  the  prevalence  of  wind  in  the  system.  First, 
the  oil  (32,  24,  l6,  or  8  lbs.)  must  be  boiled  as  before ;  then  the  ten  ingredients  before- 
mentioned,  being  washed  and  pounded,  must  be  thrown  in,  boiled  for  six  hours,  anddien 
strained ;  after  which  a  quantity  of  goat's  milk,  and  the  juice  of  the  shato-moolee'  must 
be  placed  in  the  pan,  and  the  whole  boiled  again  for  several  days,  till  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  oil.        After  this,  the  following  ingredients,  having  been  previously  washed  and 
pounded,  must  be  added :    moot'ha,*    ashwu-gnndha,^  jeeriikn,*   rishivaka,^  shufbSe,^ 
kakulee,^  ksheerukakSIee,®   jecvnntS,®  joisht'hec-mudhoo,i<>   mohooree,**  d6vo-daroo,l2 
podmB-kasht'ha,!*  shoilnjn,!*  soindhuva,i«  jntamangsee,!^  61a,i7  goorntwnkd,!^  kooro,^ 
rakifi-chnndanci,^  monjisht'ha,^!  mrigunabhee,*^  chnnd'^in6,2i  koomkoomo,^  sfaalopamei,^ 
koondooroo,26  g6tala,27  and  nukhee.  To  render  the  oil  fragrant,  the  ingredients  be- 

fore-mentioned must  be  added  and  boiled.       The  boiling  will  occupy  fifteen  or  twenty 
days. 


Another  oil,  called  gooruochyadee,  is  prepared  with  the  same  ingredients  as  those  al- 
ready mentioned,  but  mstead  of  goat's,  cow's  milk  is  used ;  and  instead  of  the  articles  which 
isucceed  the  milk  in  the  former  prescription,  the  following  are  to  be  used,  viz.  fish wagon- 
dha,  bhoomikooshmandu,»  kakoolee,  kshSrokakoolS,  raktn-chundano,  shntumoolee,  go- 
rQksho,a9  chakoolya,80  gokshoorakfi,"  kontnkaree,32  vrihatee,W  virungn,^  amalQkee,*^ 
hrirStnkS,*^  vriKfira,37  rasna,»8  unontfimoola,*^  jeevantee,^^  pippulee-m5olu,«  shoonf  hee,^ 
pippnlee,43  mnricha,44  somnraja,^'^  bhik6p6in€?,4«  raklialu.shfisa,4T  g^taia,  manjisht'ha, 
chnndtinn,  hnridra,48  suloopha,*®  and  snptochuda.«o  This  oil  is  used  for  removing  dis- 
eases originating  in  excess  of  bile. 


4  Anise 
8  Uoascer- 

13  Unas- 
17  Alpinis 

aKnbU 


1  Asparagus  racemosus.  2  Cyperns  rotundas.  8  Physalis  flexnosa. 

seed.  5  Unascertauaed.  6  Unascertained.  T  Unascertained, 

taincd.  9  Celtis  orientaHs.  10  Liquorice.  11  An  aromatic  seed.        12  Fir. 

certained.  14  Apparently  a  sort  of  moss.  15  Rock  salt         16  Valeriana  jatamansa. 

cardiunum.  18  A  sort  of  bark.  19  Unascertained.  20  Pterocarpus  santalinus. 

Munjista.  22  Musk.  23  Santalum  album.  24  Saffron?  25  Hedysarmn  gangeticum. 

26  Frankincense .  27  Unascertained.  28  CoutoIvuIus  panicnlatns.  29  Unascertained. 

30  Hedysarum  lagopodisides.  31  Tribulus  lanuginosus.  32  Solanom  jacquini.  3a  Sola- 

num  fruticosum.  34  Unascertained.  36  PhyUanthus  emblica.  36  Terminalia  citrina. 

37  Terminalia  belerica,  38  Unascertained.  39  Hemisdemus  indlcus.         40  Celtis  orieatalis. 

41  The  roots  of  piper  lonj?um.  42  Dried  gingrer.  43  Piper  longum.  44  Black  pepper. 

45  Serratula  anthelmintica  46  Bigrnonia  indica.  47  Unascertained.  48  Turmeric. 

49  An€thum  Sowa.  so  Echites  scholaris. 
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A  medicine  prepared  with  the  poison  of  the  krishnii-sttriA*  b  thus  described:  Having 
seized  one  of  these  snakes,  and  extracted  the  poison  to  the  amount  of  i  a  tola,  mix  and 
boil  it  in  40  lbs.  of  milk,  and  a  quantity  of  curds ;  and  let  it  remain  thus  for  two  days,  af- 
ter which  it  must  be  churned  into  butter.  Next,  boiling  the  butter,  mix  with  it  nutmegs, 
mace,  cloves,  and  the  roots  of  several  trees ;  after  they  have  been  well  boiled  together, 
pound  the  whole  very  small,  mix  it  with  water,  and  make  it  up  into  pills  as  small  as  mus- 
tard seeds.  When  a  person  is  apparently  in  dying  circumstances,  this  medicine  is  admi- 
nistered, mixed  in  cocoa-nut  water :  first,  the  patient  must  take  a  single  pill,  and  if  there 
be  no  apparent  relief,  a  second  may  be  given.  Another  medicine  of  the  same  kind  is 
thus  prepared ;  the  snake  is  to  be  seized,  and  a  string  tied  round  its  neck  till  the  mouth 
openSy  after  which  some  nutmeg,  cloves,  mace,  and  other  spices  must  be  thrown  into  its 
mouth ;  which  is  then  to  be  closed  again,  and  the  snake  placed  in  an  earthen  pan,  and 
covered  up  closely.  The  pan  is  next  to  be  placed  upon  the  fire,  and  kept  there  till  the 
poison  is  completely  absorbed  in  the  spices,  which  are  then  to  be  taken  out  of  the  mouth, 
and*  dried ;  and,  after  an  experiment  of  their  efficacy  on  some  animal^  are  to  be  pounded^ 
and  given  to  the  patient  as  snuff,  or  in  smaU  pills. 

•  » 

* 

Another  way  of  preparing  poison  as  medicine,  is  by  extracting  it  firom  the  mouth  of 
the  snake,  and  mixing  it  with  milk ;   which  is  next  boiled,  aid  made  into  butter,  with 

which  the  juice  of  certain  roots  is  mixed. 

•  * 

These  poisons  are  administered  when  all  other  remedies  &i],  and  when  there  is  but 
little  hope  of  recovery :  the  most  extraordinary  cures  are  said  to  have  been  performed 
by  them,  even  after  persons  have  been  partly  immersed  in  the  Ganges,  under  the  idea 
that  all  hope  of  life  was  gone.      The  medicine  is  said  to  throw  the  patient  into  a  state 

of  insensibility,  and  immersion  in  the  water,  it  is  supposed,  assists  the  operation  of  the 
poison. 

*  The  cobra-capelia. 
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SECTION  XXXIX. 

»       • 

Of  the  woria  en  Thet^ony,  and  on  General  History  (the  PooranMs./^ 

The  eighteen  different  works  known  by  the  name  of  pooranns  are  attributed  to  V6da- 
Vyasa,  and  the  same  number  of  oopa-pooranns  are  ascribed  to  other  sages.  The  names 
of  the  pooranns  are — TheBrimhn,  Pudmu,  Vishnoo,  Shivri,  Bhnvish>ny  NarndSyJf, 
Mark  ndiy(\  Atr^yn,  Bnimhu-voiviirttn,  i^ng^r  Varahn,  Skonda,  Vamdnfi,  Koorm''% 
Mutsyii,  Giiroord,  Vayoo,  and  the  Bhagnvutu.  The  names  of  the  oopii-pooranns  are — 
The  Shanutkoomaroktci,  Nnrnsinghn,  Bhuvn,  Shiv  i,  Doorvasnsokta,  Nar(ideey:\  Kapil^ 
Vamann,  Ooshauusoktn,  Bhimbandu,  Vuroonn,  Kalika,  Moh^shviain,  Shamvu,  Soma, 
Porashftroktriy  Miireecba,  and  the  Bhargdvn.  The  names  of  a  number  of  other  pooranus 
are  current;  among  which  are  the  Kulkee,  which  treats  of  the  tenth  incarnation,  yet  to 
come ;  the  Ekamra,  which  contains  an  account  of  the  holy  place  Bhoovoneshwnru ;  the 
MQha-Bhagnvatu,  in  which  it  is  asserted,  that  the  incarnations  are  all  diffiereut  appear- 
ances of  BhngavntSe  (Doorga) ;  D^vee-Bhagnvuta, — some  persons  contend,  that  this  is 
the  original  ShrS-Bhaguvutn ;  the  Atmu,  in  which  is  discussed  the  nature  of  spirit  and 
matter,  with  other  particulars.     Those  who  study  the  poofanns  are  called  poiiranikiis. 

These  pooranfisand  oopS-pooranvs  contain,  among  many  other  diings,  the  following 
.  subjects,  viz.  An  account  of  the  creation  ;  the  name  of  the  cre*ator ;  the  period  of  the  crea- 
tibn ;  die  names  of  the  preserver  and  of  the  destroyer ;  description  of  the  first  creation ; 
the  period  destmed  for  the  continuance  of  the  world ;  the  nature  of  a  partial  as  well  as 
of  a  total  dissolution  of  things ;  the  unity  of  God  ;  his  spirituality ;  divine  worship  by 
yoga ;  the  names  of  the  different  yogns,  and  the  forms  of  these  ceremonies ;  the  bcati* 
tude  of  the  yogee ;  the  incarnations  of  the  gods  ;  some  inferior  and  others  incarnations  of 
the  whole  deity ;  objects  of  these  incarnations ;  the  places  in  which  they  took  place ;  ac- 
counts of  various  sacrifices,  as  the  ashwum^dho,  nam-m^dhn,  go-midhfi,  &c. ;  the  names 
of  the  kings  who  offered  these  sacrifices ;  enquiry  whether  private  individuals  offered 
them  or  not;  whether  the  flesh  of  these  sacrificed  horses,  men,  and  cows,  was  eaten  or 
not ;  how  many  of  these  animals  were  slain  at  one  sacrifice ;  whether  those  who  ate  ibe 
flesh  of  these  sacrifices  were  guilty  of  an  error  or  not;  whether  these  animals  were  male 

*  That  which  is  old. 
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or  female,  the  merit  of  tliese  sacrifices ;  in  what  yoogn  they  were  offered ;  whether  they 
can  be  offered  in  the  kalee  yoogn  or  not ;  whether,  if  they  cannot  be  offered  in  the  ka- 
lee  yoc^d,  other  meritorious  works  may  be  performed  in  their  stead ;  the  mode  of  per- 
forming these  works  of  merit ;  whether  these  works  were  commanded  before  the  ktilee 
yooga  or  not ;  die  presentation  of  a  person's  whole  property  in  gifts  to  the  gods ;  the  re- 
ward of  such  gifts ;   the  persons  who  offered  these  splendid  gifts ;   the  yooga  in  which 
they  were  presented ;  the  quantity  of  religion  and  irreligion  in  each  yoogn ;  the  names 
of  the  kings  who  reigned  in  the  satyo^  tr^ta,  dwapara,  and  k'llee  yoogns ;  history  of  the 
kings  of  the  three  first  yoogus ;  their  characters^  as  encouraging  religion  or  not ;  the  state 
of  religion,  and  the  conduct  of  the  bramhnns,  in  the  knlee  yoogn;  the  state  of  the  gods 
as  remaining  awake  or  asleep  during  the  kulee  yooga  ;  the  wars  of  Ypodhist'hiru ;  his 
conquests;  the  number  of  lives  lost  in  these  wars ;  the  period  occupied  by  this  dynasty ; 
die  descent  of  Ganga  firom  heaven ;  the  religious  austerities  employed  to  bring  Gonga 
from  heaven ;  the  persons  practising  these  austerities  ;   the  errand  of  Giinga  in  her  de- 
scent from  heaven ;  her  journey  to  earth  described ;  names  of  the  founders  of  the  holy 
places  Kash^,  Vrinda-vnno,  Oyodhya,  Giiya,  Prnyaga,  Mut'hoora,  Hnridwara,  Hingoo- 
la,  Jngniniat'hn-ksh^tni,  Shetoobfindii,  Ram^shwvlrO)  8ic. ;  the  antiquity  of  these  places; 
the  benefits  arising  from  worshipping  there ;   the  names  of  the  gods  to  whom  they  are 
dedicated ;   the  ceremonies  to  be  performed  on  visiting  these  places ;  the  geography  of 
the  earth ;  the  number  of  the  seas  ;  their  names  and  extent ;  the  divisions  of  the  earth ; 
the  names  of  the  families  reigfiing  over  different  parts  of  the  earth ;  the  attention  paid 
to  religion  in  these  divisions  of  the  earth ;  the  number  of  the  gods ;  the  work  of  each ; 
the  means  by  which  they  obtained  their  elevation ;   the  names  of  the  different  worlds  ; 
their  inhabitants  ;  the  number  of  heavens  ;  their  names;  the  degreer  of  excellence  in 
each ;  the  nature  of  those  works  of  merit  which  raise  men  to  these  heavens ;   the  god 
who  presides  in  each ;  the  different  hells ;  their  names  ;  the  sins  which  plunge  men  into 
such  and  such  hells ;  the  punishments  in  these  places ;  the  judge  of  the  dead ;  the  exe- 
cutioners ; — the  names  of  the  casts ;  the  duties  of  each  cast ;  the  names  of  the  different 
sects  or  varieties  of  opinion  and  worship  allowed  by  the  shastra ;  the  opinions  of  each 
of  the  sages  ;  the  various  kinds  of  learning  taught  in  the  v^du ;  the  number  of  the  vMos; 
the  names  of  the  other  shastros ;  the  methods  adopted  by  the  sages  in  the  instruction  of 
their  disciples ; '  of  past,  present,  and  future  events ;  the  names  of  the  works  in  which 
the  events  of  these  periods  may  be  found }  the  different  mode«  of  serving  the  gods ;  the 
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different  religious  orders  ;  the  names  of  the  animals  proper  to  be  offered  to  the  gods  or 
goddesses ;  the  degree  of  merit  arising  from  rejecting  aniipal  food ;  the  months  in  which 
Vishnoo  sleeps  ;   the  ceremonies  to  be  attended  to  during  these  months  ;   the  number 

m 

of  the  pitree-lokns;*  the  ceremonies  to  be  attended  to  on  their  account ;  the  merit  of 
these  ceremonies ;  the  degree  of  honour  due  to  father  and  mother  compared  with  that  to 
be  paid  to  a  religious  guide ;  the  degree  of  crime  attached  to  a  pe^on  who  withholds  a 
promised  gift ;  method  of  presenting. gifts;  persons  proper  for  friends ;  on  what  occasi- 
ons a  person  may  utter  falsehoods ;  the  duties  of  a  wife  towards  her  husband ;  enquiry 
whether  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  wife  will  be  imputed  to  herself  or  to  her  husband ; 
whether  the  wife  will  share  in  the  merits  or  the  demerits  of  her  husband;  whether  fe- 
males,  in  a  future  birth,  can  change  their  sex  or  not;  the  number  of  transmigrations 
tlirough  which  a  person  must  pass  before  he  can  return  to  human  birth ;  the  invention  of 
ardent  spirits;  the  yoogu  in  which  they  have  been  drank;  the  names  of  those  who  drank 
them ;  the  effects  of  drinking  them  ;  the  reason  why  persons  in  the  kolee  yoogu  are  for* 
bidden  to  drink  spirits ;  the  way  in  which  a  person  may  innocently  drink  spirits ;  the 
trades  proper  to  the  four  casts ;  the  names  of  the  casts  who  may  take  interest  upon  mo* 
ney  ;  extent  of  interest ;  whether  a  bramhan  may  be  punished  with  death  or  not ;  the  con- 
sequences of  thus  punishing  him ;  the  punishment  which  awaits  the  person  who  beats 
a  bramhan  without  fault,  or  aims  a  blow  at  him  ;  the  punishm^snts  proper  to  the  four 
casts ;  punishment  according  to  law  not  criminal ;  the  method  in  which  a  king  must  hold 
a  court  of  justice,  and  judge  his  subjects  ;  enquiry  whether  a  bramhan  be  subject  to  ser- 
vitude or  not;  whether  the  gods  are  such  by  original  creation,  or  have  raised  themselves 
by  works  of  merit ;  whether  they  can  sink  to  human  birth  or  not;  whether  works  of  me- 
rit and  demerit  are  found  in  heaven  or  not,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

*  People  dwelling  in  one  of  the  inferior  heavens. 
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SECTION  XL. 

fVorks  OH  religious  ceremonies,  or,  the  J^/Uru  shastrus. 

The  Tdntras  are  fabulously  attributed  by  the  Hindoos  to  Shivfi  and  D^orga ;  and  are 
said  to  have  been  compiled  from  conversations  between  these  two  deities  ;  the  words  of 
Shiva  being  called  Agnmn,*  and  those  of  Doorga,  Nig6mn.+     Narado  is  said  to  have 

communicated  these  conversations  to  the  sages. 

f 

Through  the  inability  of  men  to  obtain  abstraction  of  mind  in  religious  austerides, 
yogu,  &c.  the  ceremonies  enjoined  in  the  v^da  could  not  be  performed :  in  compassion 
to  the  people,  therefore,  say  the  learned  Hindoos,  the  Tuntnis  were  written,  which  pre- 
scribe an  easier  way  to  heaven,  viz.  by  incantations,  repeating  the  names  of  the  gods^  ce- 
remonial worship,  Sec.  &c 

At  present  a  few  of  the  original  tfmtrus,  as  well  as  compilations  from  them,  are  read 
in  Bengal.        Those  who  study  them  are  called  tantriku  pundits. 

SECTION  XU. 

list  of  treatises  on  religious  ceremonies. 

Kalee-tDutrn,  on  the  religious  ceremonies  connected  with  the  worship  of  this  goddess, 
with  other  particulars. — ^Tara-tontro,  on  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Tara,  and  the  du- 
ties of  the  vamacharSes. — Koolamuvu,  on  the  duties  of  vamacharees,  &c.-*Kalec-koola- 
eurvuswu. — Kalee-koolo-sudbhavu,  on  the  forms  prevailing  among  the  seven  sects,  viz» 
those  who  follow  the  v6da,  the  voishnuvDs,  the  shoivyds,  the  dQkshinfis,  the  vamas,  the 
siddhantns,  and  the  koulus. — Yoginee-tTrntrS,  on  the  secret  ceremonies  commanded  in 
the  tantros. — Yoginee-rhidnyn. — Gubakshfi-tfintrn. — VaraheS-tiintrn,  on  the  worship  of 
the  female  deities,  as  well  as  of  Shivu  and  Vishnoo,  and  on  the  ceremonies  known  un- 
der  the  general  name  sadhunn. — ShQnatkoomarn-tantru,  on  the  worship  of  Vishnoo,  on 
yogu,  &c. — GotSmeeyu-tnntra,   a  similar  work. — Matrika-tiintrfi,  fifty  ceremonies,  &c. 

*  This  word,  as  the  name  of  a  book^  imporK,  that  it  is  the  source  of  knowledge.  t  The  source  of 

certain  knowledge. 

K  kk 
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Goniiecte^r^vith  the  fi%  letters  of  the  alphabet.— Lingfc4«Dti*,  on  the  worship  of  the 
lingil,.  8u:.— Lingarchona-taiitra.— BhoiiQva  and  BhoirfivO-tttntrtts,  on  the  secret  prac- 
tices of  the  tantrikis*— Bho»6-damar«-tfetrii.— Milha-bhWtttHiamlW 
tro,  on  the  worship  of  evil  spirits,  the  destruction  of  enemies,  medicinal  incantations, 
8u:.— MSha-bhoiittvil-tiintni,— SoumyiS-tiinti«,  on  the  t8ntra  formulas,  on  yogtt  postures, 
moodra  ceremonies,  &c.— Haf  ho  dBpika,*  on  different  extraordinary  ceremonies  con- 
nected with  yogd,  as  purifying  the  body  by  washing  the  boweb,  8u:.— Oorddhamna- 
tfintrll.— Dlikshinamna-tantru. — Matrika-vMa-tontru. — ^Ooma-mfih4shw«rtt.tnntr6.— 
Chandogrft-shoaapanee-tfintra.— ChundfeAwOro-tontra, — ^NeelQ-tQntro,  a  defenceof  die 
extraordinary  practices  taught  in  the  tQntrQs.--Muha-neaa-tantro.--VithwMani-tuntr&, 
on  repeating  the  names  of  the  gods  and  of  incantations,  and  an  abridgment  of  the  whole 

system  of  the  tontrils Gay«tr€e.tDntra. — Bhooto-shooddhee-tuntril. — Vishwfisaro- 

dharS-tuntrfi.— Vala-vilashtt-tfatrft,  on  the  worship  of  females.— Roodiu-yamalu-tnntra; 
this  work  is  said  to  contain  the  whole  system  of  the  tontros  at  fall  lei^.— Vishnoo- 
yamfiia.— Bramha-yam^U».-Shivfi-yamal5.-Vishnoo-dhu^nottoru.-V6r^^^ 

— PoorashcharSno-chondrika,  on  the  ceremonies  connected  with  this  name.f — Tfintrfi- 
Mohodadhee,  the  prayers  and  incantations  of  the  tfintras. — ^Tfintro-rotniS. — ^Tripoora- 
sarft^sumoochchoyil. — Shyamarchfina-chftndrika. — Shaktil-krdmo,  on  the  duties  of  the 
shaktiis. — Shaktanibidii-tarfinginSi. — Tfttwananda-tarfingingS. — Ootoramna-tfintra. — 
Poorvamna-tantrfi.— Pashchimanma-tontrfi. — Guroorfi-tontro,  the  incantations  common- 
ly used  by  the  lower  orders. — ^Atmo-tontrd. — Koivolya-tfintrii,  on  liberation. — Nirvana- 
tantrfi;]:  this  work  contains  the  dojCtrine  that  the  body  is  an  epitome  of  the  universe. — 
Ugfistyu-songhita. — PoornshchoriinQl^sha-tantrii.-^Shaktee-sangnma,  on  the  ceremomes 
in  which  women  are  the  objects  of  worship,  and  the  slaves  of  seduction* — ^Tarabhoktee- 
soodhamav5-tQntra.-Vrihftda-tfintrd.— Koulavolee-tontro. — ^VidyotpAttee-tontrd,  on  the 
acquisition  of  discriminating  wisdom,  or  divine  knowledge.-*— Veertt-tfintrS,  on  worship 
performed  while  sitti^  on  human  skulls,  on  dead  bodies,  in  cemeteries,  using  bead-rolls 
of  human  bones,  6uc. — Kooloddeeshft-tibtril. — Sarada-tontro. — ^Sardda-tiluka. — Shot- 
chSkra>bhidtt,  on  the  six  padmos  in  the  hunum  body,  in  reference  to  yoga.— Koolarchfi- 


•Htttlitt  ligiilfies  tfie  external  means  naedto  fix  tlie  mind  npoa  the  one  spirit.  Ilieie  meani  are,  Attinc 
in  a  particular  posture,  keeping  the  eyes  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  nose,  repeating  a  particalar  aane.  and 
many  other  practises  equally  ridicnloiis.  t  See  vol.  i.  page  SOS. 

t  Nirvantt  is  one  species  of  mttkshtt,  or  liberation,  M  koMlya  is  another :  they  hotii  mean  absorption 
ezclading  every  idea  of  separate  identity. 
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nfidBpika^ — SaiiiBaiiioodidiiksra. — Shyaiiiariichtr|ya.vidliee,  on  the  mediod  of  npidij 
accomplishing  wonderful  events  through  incantations  containing  the  name  of  KaleS. — 
Tara-rnhiisTU. — ^TarinSS-rohifsjii-vrittee. — ^Tantrtt-sarS. 

The  tontrfis,  though  more  modem  than  the  v£da,  have  in  a  great  degree  superseded,  in 
Bengal,  at  least,  the  ancient  system  of  reUgion*     The  vedci  commands  attention  to  the 

ten  initiatory  rites  (smigskaro) ;  ablutions  4  the  d^y  worship  called  slindhya ;  the  liba- 
tions or  daily  drink-offerings  to  deceased  ancestors  (tfirpontt) ;  offerings  to  the  manes; 
burnt-offerings ;  sacrifices,  Sec.  The  tontras  either  set  aside  all  these  ceremonies,  or 
prescribe  them  in  other  forms;  they  enjoin  the  ceremonies  denominated  shraddho,  but 
only  at  the  time  of  the  junction  of  particular  stars,  and  not  on  the  death  of  a  relation. 
The  tantrika  prayers^  even  for  the  same  ceremony,  differ  from  those  of  the  v6du ;  and 
in  certain  cases  they  dispense  with  all  ceremonies,  assuring  men,  that  it  is  sufficient  for 
a  person  to  receive  the  initiatory  incantation  from  his  religious  guide,*  to  repeat  the  name 
of  his  guardikn  deity,  and  to  serve  his  teacher.  They  actually  foifoid  the  person  called 
poomabhishiktfif  to  follow  the  rules  of  the  v£da ;  though,  with  this  exception,  the  tan-  ^ 
trikos  profess  to  venerate  the  v£do.  This  persbn  is  first  anointed  as  a  disciple  of  some 
one  of  the  goddesses ;  after  this,  by  means  of  another  ceremony,  he  embraces  the  per- 
fect way,  diat  is,  he  renounces  the  law  of  the  v^dS,  and  becomes  an  eminent  saint,  be- 
ing placed  above  all  ceremonies,  according  to  the  tontras,  but  an  abandoned  profligate, 
according  to  the  rules  of  christian  morality.  He  is  guided  by  the  work  called  Pooma- 
bhish&d-Poddhotee,  which  allows  him  to  be  familiar  with  the  wives  of  others,  to  drink 
spirits,  tec. 

The  real  voidikis,  or  those  who  adhere  to  the  v£da,  despise  the  tSntras,  as  having  led 
people  frx)m  the  v£da,  and  taught  the  most  abominable  practises.  In  the  west  of  Hin- 
doo sfhan  the  bramhSns  rigidly  adhere  to  the  rules  of  the  v6do,but  in  Bengal  the  great 
body  of  the  brambSns  practise  the  ceremonies  both  of  the  vida  and  the  tSntrSs.  De- 
sirous of  taking  as  many  recommendations  widi  them  into  the  odier  world  as  possible, 

•  The  Hindoot  liaoe  ^raatnliMce  oa  reedving  the  iaitialQry  iacMitatioii  (geaerslly  the  aasie  of  a 
god)  from  their  teacher. 

t  That  to,  tlM  perfectly  initiated  or  aiiointe<L 
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the  bramhans  add  the  fonns  of  the  tKiitrus  to  the  ceremonies  of  ibe  v^dii  into  which  they 
had  been  previously  initiated. 

The  principal  subjects  treated  of  in  the  tontrii  shastros  appear  to  be  these :  The  neces- 
sary qualifications  of  a  religious  guide;  and  of  his  disciple  ;  of  receiving  the  initiatory 
rite  from  the  religious  guide  ;  the  formulas  used  by  those  who  follow  the  rules  of  the 
t&ntrus  ;*  formulas  used  in  daily  worship,  (sQndhya,)  in  worship  before  the  idol,  at  burat- 
offenngs,  bloody^acrifices,  in  the  act  of  praise,  poornshchftrflna  ;f  repeating  names 
and  incantations ;  the  method  of  subjecting  the  female  attendants  (nayikas)  on  the  gods 
and  goddessess  to  the  power  of  the  worshipper ;  rules  for  nyasa ;  formulas  used  in  the 
secret  ceremonies  called  bhoota-shooddliee,  shaktabhishekn,  poomabbish^kn,  bhoiravec- 
chokru,  shat-kfirmu  ;  an  account  of  different  kinds  of  bead-rolls,  and  of  their  use  in  reli- 
gious ceremonies ;  of  the  goddesses  distinguished  by  tlie  name  of  Moha-vidya,the  wor- 
ship of  whom  is  particularly  recommended  in  the  tuntrus. 

As  a  specimen  of  what  may  be  expected  to  be  found  in  this  class  of  Hindoo  writings, 
the  author  selects  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  table  of  contents  of  die  Tiintrii-Sara : 

The  qualifications  of  a  religious  guide  (gooroo) ;  the  faults  by  which  a  mau  is  dis- 
qualified, from  becoming  a  gooroo ;  the  qualifications  of  a  true  disciple ;  how  far  a  goo- 
roo and  his  disciple  participate  in  the  consequences  of  each  other's  sins ;  the  duties  of  a 
disciple  towards  his  gooroo. 

4 

The  moment  a  disciple  receives  the  initiatory  rite,  all  his  sins  are  obliterated,  and  the 
benefit  of  all  his  religious  actions  is  secured  to  him ;  if  he  have  even  killed  a  bramhon, 
a  cow,  or  drank  spirits,  8cc.  and  have  lived  m  the  practice  of  these  sins  for  a  million  of 
births,  they  will  all  be  removed  the  moment  he  receives  the  initiatory  rite ;  he  wiD  also 
possess  all  the  merit  which  would  arise  from  the  sacrifice  of  a  horse ;  obtain  whatever  he 
desires  ;  raise  his  family  in  honour,  and  after  death  will  ascend  to  the  heaven  of  the  god 
whose  name  he  has  received,  and  remain  for  ever  there,  enjoyii^  inconceivable  happi- 

•  Neither  a  woman  nor  a  Bh55drtt  may  read  or  hear  the  prayers  of  the  vWft,  on  pain  of  foture  misery; 
bnt  they  may  use  the  prayers  of  the  tttntrtui. 

t  Certain  ceremonies  performed  at  the  time  of  an  eclipse,  or  for  a  moalb  together^  or  at  other  times,  to 
ohtain  the  favour  of  a  person's  suardiaa  deity. 
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nesSy  without  the  fear  of  fatuie  birth.*     If  a  person  receive  the  initiatory  rite  fronrhis 
father^  or  from  a  hermit,  or  even  from  a  dandee^f  but  not  from  his  religious  guide,  eve- 
ry benefit  will  be  lost,  except  he  take  what  is  called  a  siddha-^muntra^  and  this  he  may  re-  . 
ceive  from  any  one.     If  a  person  receive  this  rite  from  a  woman,  not  a  widow,  or  from 
his  own  modier,  though  a  widow,  the  merit  is  greater  than  when  received  from  a  man. 

He  who  Tieglects  to  receive  the  initiatory.  rite,§  will  sink  into  the  hell  of  darkness ;  no 
one  may  trade  with  such  a  person,  nor  proceed  in  any  religious  service  if  he  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  see  his  face  after  it  was  begun.  The  person  who  reuses  to  receive 
this  rite  will  be  subject  to  infinite  evils ;  he  can  never  obtain  the  merit  of  the  offerings 
to  the  manes ;  and  when  he  dies  he  will  sink  into  torment,  excluded  from  all  hope  of 
restoration  to  human  birth.  If  a  mendicant  or  a  hermit  die  in  this  state,  even  such  a 
one  will  sink  into  never-ending  misery  .|| 

Next  follow  the  forms  of  those  incantations  which  a  religious  guide  may  give  to  shoo- 
driis,  and  the  punishment  which  both  will  incur  if  an  incantation  be  given  to  which  a 
person  has  no  right; — the  initiatory  incantations  proper  for  persons  bom  under  the  differ- 
ent stars,  8lc. ; — ^those  proper  to  be  given  according  to  the  choice  which  a  person  makes 
of  his  guardian  deity ;  in  choosing  whom,  the  Hindoo  always  conisults  his  fears  or  his 
concupiscence,  viz.  if  he  seek  riches,  he  chooses  Gnn^shii ;  if  relief  from  some  disease, 
So5ryu;  if  grandeur,  Shiva ;  if  emancipation,  and  blessings  of  all  kinds,  Vishnoo ;  if  re- 
ligion, Shree-Vidya ;  if  knowledge,  Kaleo ;  and  if  a  kingdom,  NeeM-SoriiswatS.  Many 
instructions  of  a  similar  nature  are  inserted  in  this  part  of  the  work ;  and  directions  are 
added  respecting  the  fortunate  days,  both  of  the  week  and  of  the  moon,  when  the  ini- 
tiatory rite  may  be  received. 

*  Other  BhaBtrtb  declare,  that  whoever  ascends  to  the  heavens  of  the  gods,  will  there  enjoy  only  a 
temporary  resldeaee. 

t  A  religioBs  devotee,  before  whom  even  the  bnunhi&nf  prostrate  themselves. 

t  A  siddhiimttntrft  is  onited  to  the  name  of  &alce,Tan,  ShoriUh€f ,  Bhoov)kn6shwi^ree,Bhoirftve€,ph55- 
mavttt£2,  VbgtUa,  Mat&ng€e,  or  KIkmtUa. 

S  Those  who  do  not  receive  this  rite,  are  despised  by  their  countrymen. 

D  Notwithstanding  what  is  here  said,  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment  is  not  really  a  part  of  the  IBa- ' 
doo  system.       A  people  whose  notions  of  the  evU  of  sin  are  so  superficial  could  not  be  ejqpected  to  pro- 
mulgate a  doctrine  which  marks  transgression  as  beyond  measure  iinfuL 
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The  anmber  of  letters  in  the  iacentation  miMt  be  fegvleted  by  the  number  of  tkosein 
e  person's  nimei  thet  there  may  be  neither  too  many  nor  too  few.  If  the  letters  in  the 
peron's  name  be  fewer  than  those  in  the  fbrmula,  the  rite  may  be  given. 

Then  follow  directions  on  various  subjects,  as,  with  which  fingers  a  person  may  num- 
ber his  beads;  what  kind  of  beads  may  be  used  in  repeating  the  name  of  the  deity;  die 
proportion  of  merit  attached  to  these  repetitions  as  made  with  different  kinds  of  bead* 
rolls ;  how  long  a  person  should  repeat  the  name  at  once ;  whether  he  will  obtain  the  ob- 
ject of  his  devotion  if  he  neglect  to  number  these  repetitions ;  and  wbetfa^  the  name  ot 

a  deity  must  be  repeated  aloud,  or  in  a  whisper,  or  in  the  mind. 

• 

The  different  kinds  of  nyasfi  are  next  described,  as  ongo-nyaso,  kfirangu-nyaso,  pra- 
nayamo,  matrikarnyasd,  rishyadee-nyasa,  shorha-nyasa,  vomft-nyasn  *  &c.— The  merit 
attached  to  circumlunbulating  the  temples  of  Shivu,  Doorga,  or  any  other  god  or  god- 
dess, according  to  the  number  of  the  circumambulatioos. — The  merit  arising  from  drink- 
ing  the  water  with  which  an  image  has  been  bathed;  or  in  which  a  bramhon's  foot  has 
been  dipped. — ^The  evil  consequences  of  not  offering  to  some  god  the  food  which  a  per- 
son is  about  to  eat.t  Then  follow  the  names  of  a  number  of  gods  and  goddesses,  with 
a  description  of  die  ceremonies  used  in  their  worship ;  an  account  of  a  ceremony  per- 
formed while  sitting  on  a  dead  body ;  and  of  anpther  in  which  a  person,  sitting  in  one 
posture,  repeats  the  name  of  some  deity,  using  his  bead-roO,  from  sun-rise  to  sun-rise, 
and  from  sun-set  to  sun-set. — ^A  number  of  prayers  for  preventing  the  effects  of  poison, 
arising  fit>m  tfie  bite  of  a  snake,  &c. — ^The  way  in  which  Honoomana's  imi^  is  to  be 
made,  and  the  method  of  worshipping  this  deified  monkey  .-^An  incantation  for  remov- 
ing difficulties  m  child-bearing. — Another,  by  which  a  person  going  into  a  house  to 
commit  adultery,  robbery,  &c.  may  prevent  others  fit)m  seeing  him. — Incantations 
used  at  the  time  of  worship,  for  purifying  the  mind,  the  offerings,  the  body,  the  prayen, 

•  Nyutt  b  a  ceremony  performed  at  the  time  of  wonhip  (pMja*)  and  cooriiU  of  a  B«mber  oTcoimmu, 
mlnate,  and  almost  ondefinaUe  motions  with  the  hands  and  fingers,  (while  the  person  repeats  prayen,)  sack 
as  tonching  the  eyes,  ears,  shoulders,  mouth,  nose,  head,  hreast,  &c.  donUing  and  twtotbif  the  hands,  fin- 
gers,iie. 

t  A  consdentiena  Hindoo,  before  he  eats,  offers  his  food  to  his  foardian  deity,  osinf  some  such  words  as 
theses  "<  This  fkM>d,  O  god,  I  present  to  thee.'' A  Hindoo  Shop-keeper,  also,  gives  hto  god  ciedk  in  his  dsO^ 
accovnts  for  a  nm  which  any  amoiwt  to  the  twentieth  part  of  a  half-penny. 
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wd  the  place  of  wonhip. — ^The  method  of  prepuiog  die  place  m  whidi  the  homS^  that 
is,  die  burnt  sacrifice,  is  to  be  offered. — Certain  ceremonies  are  next  described,  for  the  re- 
moval of  sorrow,  sickness,  injuries,  8cc.;  fcnr  bringing  an  enemy  under  subjection ;  for  de- 
priving an  enemy  of  all  strength;  for  separating  intimate  friends ;  for  driving  an  enemy 
to  a  distance ;  for  kil&g  a  person,  &c. — ^The  proper  modes  of  sittmg  when  repeating  the 
name  of  a  deity,  or  performing  acts  of  worship,  as  crossing  die  legs,  drawing  up  the 
beeb  to  the  hip  bone,  bringing  die  legs  under  the  thighs,  &c* — ^Forms  of  praise,  w<m'- 
ship,  &€•  offered  to  different  gods. — ^The  benefits  to  be  derived  ficom  repeating  all  the 
names  of  those  gods  who  have  each  a  diousand  names.* — ^The  names  of  sixty  offerings 
which  may  be  presented  to  the  gods,  and  the  benefits  arising  to  the  offerer;  the  sepa- 
rate advantages  of  repeating  the  name  of  a  god  according  as  the  person  shall  use  any 
one  of  fourteen  kinds  of  roodrakshof  bead-rolk. — ^An  account  of  the  ceremonies  direct- 
ed to  be  performed  daily,  annually,  or  to  the  end  of  life ;  of  those  which  necessarily  fol- 
ow  certain  actions  or  certain,  periods ;  and  of  those  for  obtaining  some  particularly  de- 
sired blessii^. — Of  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  male  deities ;  and 
of  those  called  moodra.]: — Of  purifying  the  twelve  parts  of  the  body  and  mind  during 
worship. 


Having  already  mentioned  that  the  tibtrSs  contain  formulas  for  injuring  and  destroy- 
ing others,  the  author  here  inserts  an  account  of  one  of  these  ceremonies,  extracted  from 
the  Ooddishft-tontrtI : — Before  a  person  actually  enters  on  the  prescribed  ceremonies,  he 
obtams,  dirough  some  acquamtance  of  the  person  whom  he  wishes  to  destroy,  a  measure 
of  the  length  of  different  parts  of  his  body,  as  well  as  of  his  whole  body ;  having  obtained 
which,  widi  a  smaQ  quantity  of  the  dung  of  a  bull,  he  forms  the  image  of  his  enemy* 
This  being  prepared,  on  some  proper  night,  the  darker  the  better^  he  and  others  {Hroceed 
to  a  cemetery,  taking  with  them  a  hawk,  spirituous  liquors,  red  lead,  turmerick,  fish,  &c. 

^  Viibiioo  andsr  aU  his  forms,  and  autt  of  thoie  who  are  called  the  ahttktee  d^vtas. 

t  Elnocarpva  Gaaitmt ;  the  seeds  of  which  are  straof  like  heads,  had  employed  byreligioaa  peneni  to 
aiaist  them  in  nnmbering  theb  prayers. 

i  Certain  motions  witii  the  hands  and  fingers,  diiferent  firom  what  is  called  nyaitt,  not  in  snhttsnce,  bat 

fai  tiie  minnte  parts.  These  motions  can  scarcely  be  described;  bat  they  consist  in  toyfanf  the  finger  on  the 

-«ivmb,andthettsmbonthefingei';  twisting  the  fingen  and  hands ;  ph^ing  the  fingers  one  against  ano* 

llier;holdingapthefir8t  finger  of  the  tight  hand;  th^  the  two  first  fii^en;  then  the  little  fingers;  spread* 

fa^r  the  hands,  Act  drc. 
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Here  the  parties  first  briog  die  soul  of  thb  enemy,  by  incantations,  into  the  image,  and 
then  light  a  fixe,  and  offer  a  bumt-sacrifice  with  clarified  butter,  repeating  prayers  to  Un- 
tuku,  the  form  of  Yoma  in  which  he  separates  soul  from  body*    The  hawk  is  next  kill- 
ed, and  pieces  of  its  flesh  are  boiled  in  a  human  skoU  containing  spirits,  which  is  placed 
on  a  fire-place  composed  of  three  other  human  skulls.   With  this  flesh,  thus  boiled,  they 
next  present  burnt-offerings,   repeating  incantations  to  Sanrvn-bhoota-kahoyu,  another 
name  of  Yamu  signifying  diat  he  takes  away  the  lives  of  aU.  Tbwards  the  close  of  these  ' 
offerings,  between  every  prayer,  the  offerer  rubs  his  hand,  besmeared  widi  the  flesh  and 
the  clarified  butter  of  the  burnt-offering,  on  the  breast  of  the  image  made  of  the  dung  of 
the  bull,  saying,  '^  Oh !  Untoka !  thy  frtce  is  like  the  last  fire ;  do  thou  loosen  all  the  joints 
of  my  enemy ;  dry  up  his  breath,  and  cause  him  to  fall/'      Again,  ''  Oh .'  Untfika,  thou 
who,  sitting  on  the  buffaloe,  boldest  in  thy  hand  the  deathful  sceptre,  draw  forth  the  life 
of  my  enemy/'  Again,  **  Oh !  Untokd,  who  presidest  over  religion  and  irreligion :  1  am 
innocent ;  but  do  thou  destroy,  destroy,  destroy,  this  my  enemy,  root  and  branch ;  stdp 
his  breath  ;  dry  up  the  sources  of  Kfe  in  him ;  stop  all  the  channels  of  the  circulation  of 
his  blood ;  dry  up  the  juices  of  his  body/'       He  next  rubs  upon  the  flesh,  before  offer- 
ing it,  a  small  quantity  of  yellow  orphnent  and  turmerick,  and  then  offers  this  flesh  in  the 
two  names  of  Ynmn,  Mrityoo  and  Untiiku,  rubbing  it,  as  he  dirows  it  on  the  fire,  on  the 
breast  of  the  image  of  his  enemy.  He  next  tears  open  the  belly  of  this  image,  and  takes 
out  of  it  the  thread  containing  the  dimensions  of  the  body,  and  offers  it  in  the  fire  of  the 
burnt-offering,  repeating  prayers  to  Yamii  for  the  destruction  of  his  enemy.       He  next 
takes  the  knife  with  which  the  hawk  was  killed,  and  worships  it,  repeating,  ^'  Cut,  cut, 
separate,  separate,  pierce,  pierce,  divide  into  morsels,  morsels ;"  after  which  he  takes  the 
image,  and  with  this  knife  cuts  it  into  quarters,  according  to  the  measures  formerly  pro- 
cured, and  the  quarters  and  the  measures  are  thrown  into  the  fire,  one  by  one,  and  of- 
fered to  Yumu,  with  appropriate  pmyers  or  incantations;  and  then  these  malignant  cere- 
monies, worthy  of  infernal  spirits,  are  closed  by  the  offerer's  rubbing  die  ashes  of  the 
burnt-offering  on  his  forehead.    Sometimes  the  whole  is  concluded  by  offering  the  nest 
of  a  crow  to  Yumd,  which  is  said  to  hasten  the  destruction  of  an  enemy,  who  it  is  ex- 
pected will  be  seized  by  some  violent  disease,  which  will  soon  terminate  in  deadi. 
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SECTION  XUI. 

The  Hindoo  poetical  works. 

It  is  a  hct,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  literary  honours  of  the  Hindoo  sages,  that  they 
studied  both  poetry  and  music  as  men  of  science,  laying  down  rules  which  prove  how 
well  they  were  acquainted  with  these  subjects,  and  how  capable  they  were  of  reducing 
to  system  whatever  was  the  object  of  human  research.  These  rules,  it  is  true,  like  all 
ancient  theories,  ^e  full  of  fantacies  and  unnecessary  divisions,  yet  that  they  are  in  general 
apposite,  clear,  and  scientifici  must  certainly  be  admitted. 

The  Hindoo  poetiy,  as  might  be  expected,  beyond  any  otber  class  of  their  writings, 
abounds  in  the  most  extravagant  metaphor,  and  the  most  licentious  images.  It  requires 

a  greater  knowledge  of  their  poetxy  than  the  author  is  possessed  of,  for  him  to  determine 

• 
whether  their  ancient  poets  were  more  sober  and  chaste  than  the  modem ;  but  these  extra- 
vagancies and  unchaste  allusions  are  found  in  the  works  of  Kalee-Dasa  and  others  his  con- 
temporaries; and  all  the  modem  works  are  so  full  of  them,  that  many  of  their  poems  can 
never  be  given  to  the  English  reader  in  a  literal  translation.  Some  allowance  may  be  made 
for  Eastern  manners ;  but  granting  every  possiUe  latitude  of  this  kind,  innumerable  ideas 
are  found  in  almost  every  poem,  which  could  have  become  familiar  to  the  imagination 
only  amidst  a  people  whose  very  country  was  a  brothel  :* — of  extravagant  metaphor,  the 
author  here  gives  a  few  examples : 

''  YoQT  glory  lo  fkx  exceeds  the  Bplendor  of  the  sun,  that  hU  services  are  no  longer  iiece8ssfy."—'Skri&- 

HUrdUl. 

''If  there  had  been  no  spots  in  the  moonyhis  lace  might  perhaps  have  borne  a  comparison  with  thine  (ad- 
4res«iag  a  beautiful  person).'*— IfitaMMoail. 

^  That  petson  has  discfaai^ed  his  arrow  with  rach  force,  that  even  thought  cannot  pvnrae  ii,'^^ffa$H. 

**  Compared  with  thy  wealth,  O  Mandhatal  Koov^rtt,  the  god  of  riches,  is  starving."— Fyostt. 

**  Thy  beanty  and  modesty  resemble  the  lightning  in  the  heaTCDs— now  flashing  and  now  passing  away.'' 

^  This  (a  beantiflil  female)  is  not  a  hmnaa  form :  it  is  Chindrh  (the  moon)  fallen  to  the  earth  through  fear 
of  the  dragon."— SMttmttM. 

''  The  faU  of  thU  (great  man)  is  as  if  Indrtt  had  fallen  from  heaveD.''-»ir«2M.ZlMtf. 

•  JSim  #A<ir  «9offa  ON  eeAici  ar#,  sa  asme  pAwM,  J^g%  tjid^ 
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^  Some  of  the  most  elegant  and  highly  wrought  Hindoo  works  in  prose/  says  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke^*  '  are  reckoned  among  poems,  in  like  manner  as  the  '^  Telemache"  of  Fenelon, 
and  '^  Tod  Abels"  of  Gesner.  The  most  celebrated  are  the  Vasavudottti  of  Soobandhoo, 
the  Dushn-koomara  of  Dondee,  and  the  Kadamburee  of  Vano.  In  the  Vasftviidottn,  as  in 
various  compositions  of  the  same  kind,  the  occasional  introduction  of  a  stanza,  or  even  of 
several,  either  in  tlie  preface,  or  in  the  body  of  the  work,  does  not  take  them  out  of  the 
class  of  prose.  But  other  works  exist,  in  which  more  frequent  introduction  of  verse 

makes  of  these  a  class  apart.  It  bears  the  name  of  Champoo  :  and  of  this  kind  is  the 
Nola-ChnmpoS  of  Trivikrnmo.  This  style  of  composition  is  not  without  example  in 
European  literature.  The  '' Voys^e  de  Bachaumont  et  de  La  Chapele,"  which  is  the 
most  known,  if  not  the  first  instance  of  it,  in  French,  has  found  imitators  in  that  and  in 
otlier  languages.  The  Snngskrita  inventor  of  it  has  been  equally  fortunate :  and  a  nu- 
merous list  may  be  collected  of  works  expressly  entitled  Chumpoo.t  The  Indian  dra- 
mas are  also  instances  of  the  mixture  of  prose  and  verse.  Our  own  language  exhi- 
bits too  many  instances  of  the  first  to  render  it  necessary  to  cite  any  example  in  explana- 
tion of  the  transition  from  verse  to  praise.  In  regard  to  mixture  of  languages  the  Ita- 
lian theatre  presents  instances  quite  parallel  in  the  comedies  of  Angelo  Beoico,  sumamed 
Kuzanti :%  with  this  difference,  however,  tliat  the  dramas  of  Ruzanti  and  his  imitators 

are  rustic  farces ;  while  the  Indian  dramatists  intermingle  various  dialects  in  their  serious 
compositions.' 

Yalmeekee,  the  author  of  the  Ramayanii,  is  called  the  father  of  Hindoo  poetry*  Res- 
pecting this  poet,  the  following  legend  is  current  amongst  the  Hindoos :  Janoktt,  the  king 
of  Mit'hila,  being  charmed  with  the  poetry  of  the  Ramay&nu,  sent  for  ValmSSkee,  and 
requested  him  to  write  another  epic  poem,  in  celebration  of  die  wars  of  the  Pandavas 
and  the  Kouruvtls.  This,  however,  Valmaekee  declined ;  when  Porashdrd  and  Vyasa, 
father  and  son,  attempted  a  few  verses.  Those  of  the  son  were  approved,  and  Vyasa 
became  the  author  of  the  Mohabharatu. — ^The  poems  next  in  estimation  are  the  Shisoo* 
pala-badhn,  by  kingMaghu;  the  Kadamburee,  by  Vano-Bhiltta;  the  works  of  Kale^-Pasfi, 
the  names  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  succeeding  list  of  poems ;  the  Malatee-Madhavn, 

*  See  a  very  learned  Essay  on  the  Slingskritik  and  Prakritft  prosody,  in  the  tenth  volome  o^  the  AsUtie 
Researches.  t  As  the  Nrisinghtt^ChttiDpO^,  Gaiigft-Chilnipao,  Vrindavinft-Chttapdo,  See. 

t  Walker's  Memoir  oa  Italiaa  Tragedy, 
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the  Ootaru-Ramu-Charito,  and  the  VSBro-Chcirita,  by  Bhova-bhootee ;  the  KiratarjoonS- 
yu,  by  Bharovee ;  the  Noishfidhu,  by  Shree-Hfirsha ;  the  V^nee-songharo^  by  Bhfitta- 
Narayunfi ;  the  Unarghii-Raghova,  by  Mooraree-Mishra ;  the  Prus&nna-Raghavii,  by 
Puk^hu-Dhoro-Mishra ;  the  Vidngdhu-Madhuvd,  by  Jeevfi-Goswamee,  and  the  Geeta- 
Govuido^  by  Jiiyu-devu.  It  may  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  period  in  which  the  poets 
before  Kalee-Dasn  lived,  but  this  celebrated  poet  is  known  to  have  been  patronized  by 
Vikromadityo.  The  rest  are  of  modem  date :  the  last  Hindoo  raja  whose  reign  was 

honoured  with  the  prabes  of  living  poets,  was  Bhoja. 

The  author  here  begs  leave  to  add  a  few  paragraphs  on  the  Measures  of  Sungsh'itu 
Verse,  from  the  Essay  already  mentioned : 

'  The  rules  of  Hindoo  prosody  are  contained  in  sooCrns,  or  brief  aphorisms,  tlie  reputed 
author  of  which  is  Pingala-Nagn,  a  fabulous  being,  represented  by  mythologists  in  the 
shape  of  a  serpent ;  and  the  same,  who,  under  the  title  of  Patunjulee,  is  the  supposed 
author  of  the  Muha-bhashyo,  or  great  conmientary  on  grammar,  and  also  of  the  text  of 
the  Yoga  shastra  ;  and  to  whom  likewise  the  text  or  the  commentary  of  the  Jyotisha 
annexed  to  the  vedus,  appears  to  be  attributed.  The  aphorisms  of  Pingiilacharyn,  as 
he  is  sometimes  called,  on  the  prosody  of  Snngskrita  (exclusive  of  die  rules  in  Prakritii 
likewise  ascribed  to  him),  are  collected  into  eight  books,  die  first  ofwhich  allots  names, 
or  rather  literal  marks,  to  feet  consisting  of  one,  two,  or  three  syllables.  The  second 
book  teaches  the  manner  in  which  passages  of  the  v^dus  are  measured.  The  third 

explains  the  variations  in  tlie  subdivision  of  the  couplet  and  stanza.  The  fourth  treats 
of  profane  poetry,  and  especially  of  verses,  in  which  the  number  of  syllables,  or  their 
quantity,  is  not  uniform.  The  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  exhibit  metres  of  that  sort  which 
has  been  called  monoschemastic,  or  uniform,  because  the  same  feet  recur  invariably  in 
the  same  places.  The  eighth  and  last  book  serves  as  an  appendix  to  the  whole,  and 
contains  rules  for  computing  all  the  possible  combinations  of  long  and  short  syllables  in 
verses  of  any  length.  This  author  cites  earlier  writers  on  prosody,  whose  works  ap- 
pear to  have  been  lost :  such  as  Shoitovii,  Kroushtikfi,  Tandin,  and  other  ancient  ss^cs, 
Yaskn,  Kashydpa,  &c.  Pingulo's  text  has  been  interpreted  by  various  commentators ; 
and,  among  others,  by  Holayoodha-Bhuttfi,  author  of  an  excellent  gloss  entitled  Mrita- 
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snnjSvinec.  A  more  modern  commentary,  or  rather  a  paraphrase  in  verse,  by  Nara- 
ySniUBhotta-Tara,  under  the  title  of  Vrittoktee-Rotnfi,  presents  the  singularity  of  beiag 
interpreted  throughout  iu  a  douWe  sense,  by  the  author  himself,  in  a  further  gloss  entit. 
led  Fni'iksha. 

*  The  IJgnee  poorana  is  quoted  for  a  complete  system  of  prosody,  founded  apparent- 
ly on  Pingnlu's  aphorisms ;  but  which  serves  to  correct  or  to  supply  the  text  in  many 
places ;  and  which  is  accordingly  used  for  that  purpose  by  commentators.  Original 
treatises  likewise  have  been  composed  by  various  authors :  and  among  others  by  the  ce- 
lebrated poet  KalSe-Dasa.  In  a  short  treatise,  entitled  Shrootu-Bodh»,  this  poet  teach- 
es the  laws  of  versification  m  the  very  metre  to  which  they  relate :  and  has  thus  united 
the  example  with  the  precept.  The  same  mode  has  been  also  prtctised  by  many  other 
writers  on  prosody  ;  and,  in  particular,  by  Pingoln's  conunentator  Narayunu-Bhottn-,  and 
by  the  authors  of  ttie  VrittS-Rotoakdrfi,  and  VrittS-Dfirpana. 

*  Pingulu's  rules  of  Songskrito  prosody  are  expressed  with  singular  brevity.         The 
artifice,  by  which  this  has  been  effected,  is  the  use  of  single  letters  to  denote  the  feet 
or  the  syllables.       Thus  L,  the  initial  of  a  word  signifying  short  (loghoo),  indicates  a 
short  syllable.    G,  for  a  similar  reason,  intends  a  long  one.  The  combinations  of  these 
two  letters  denote  the  several  dissyllables  :  Ig  signifying  an  iambic  ;   gl  a  trodueus  or 
choreus ;  gg  a  spondee  ;  11  a  pyrrichius.    The  letters,  M.Y.R.S.TJ.Bh.  and  N,  mark 
all  the  trisyllabical  feet,  from  three  long  syDables  to  as  many  short.     A  Soagskritu  verse 
is  generally  scanned  by  these  last  mentioned  feet ;  with  the  addition  of  either  a  dissylla- 
ble or  a  monosyllable  at  the  close  of  the  verse,  if  necessary.        This  may  be  rendered 
plain  by  an  example  taken  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  prosody.    Scanned  in  the  Indian 
manner,  a  phaleucian  verse,  instead  of  a  spondee,  a  dactyl,  and  three  trochees,  would 
.  be  measured  by  a  molossus,  an  anapaest,  an  amphibrachys,  and  a  trochee ;  expressed 
thus,  m.  8.  j.  g.  1.       A  Sapphic  verse  would  be  similarly  measured  by  a  cretic,  an  aati- 
bacchius,  an  amphibrachys,  and  a  trochee  ;  written,  r.  t.  j.  g.  1. 

*  To  avoid  the  too  frequent  use  of  uncommon  terms,  I  shall,  *n  describing  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  Snngskrit!!  metre,  occasionally  adopt  a  mode  of  stating  the  measure  more 
consonant  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  prosody,  in  which  the  iambic,  trochee,  and  spondee. 
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dactyl,  anapssl,  and  tribracbys  are  the  only  feet  of  two  6r  three  syQablcB  vhieh  are 
commonly  employed* 

*  The  verse,  accordmg  to  the  Songskrito  system  of  prosody,  is  the  component  part 
of  a  couplet,  stanza  or  strophe,  commcmly  named  a  shlokii,  although  this  term  be  s<Mne* 
times  restricted  to  one  sort  of  metre,  as  \vill  be  subsequently  shewn  on  the  authority  of 
Kalee-Dast.  The  stanza  or  strophe  consists  usually  of  four  verses  denominated  padS  $ 
or,  considered  as  a  couplet,  it  comprises  two  verses  subdivided  intopadfis  or  measures. 
Whether  it  be  deemed  a  stanza  or  a  couplet,  its  half,  called  firdhii-shlokd,  contains  usu- 
ally two  padus  ;  and  in  general  the  pauses  of  the  sense  correspond  with  the  principal 
pauses  of  the  metre,  which  are  accordingly  indicated  by  lines  of  separation  at  the  close 
of  the  shlokfi  aod  of  its  hemistich.  When  the  sense  is  suspended  to  the  close  of  a  se- 
cond shlokd,  the  double  stanza  is  denominated  yoogma ;  while  one,  comprising  a  great* 
er  number  of  measures,  is  termed  koolukd.  In  common  with  others,  I  have  some- 
times translated  shlokn  by  *'  verse,''  or  by  "  couplet  ;'*  but,  in  prosody  it  can  only  be 
considered  as  a  stanza,  though  the  pauses  are  not  always  very  perfectly  marked  until 
the  close  of  the  first  half;  and,  in  conformity  to  tfie  Indian  system,  it  b  generally  treat- 
ed as  a  tetrastich,  though  some  kinds  of  regular  metre  have  uniform  pauses  which  might 
permit  a  division  of  the  stanza  into  eight,  twelve,  and  even  sixteen  verses. 

'  Concerning  the  length  of  the  vowels  in  Sttngskrita  verse,  since  none  are  ambiguous, 
h  is  only  necessary  to  remaiiL,  that  the  comparative  length  of  syllables  is  determined  by 
the  allotment  of  one  instant  or  matrn  to  a  short  syllable,  and  two  to  a  long  one ; 
that  a  naturally  short  vowel  becomes  long  in  prosody  when  it  is  followed  by  a  double 
or  conjunct  consonant ;  and  that  the  last  syllable  of  a  verse  is  either  long  or  shor^  ac- 
cording to  the  exigence  of  the  metre,  whatever  may  be  its  natural  lengtfi. 

'  Sungskrita  prosody  admits  two  sorts  of  metre ;  one  governed  by  the  number  of  sylla- 
bles ;  and  which  is  mostly  uniform  or  monoschemastic  in  profiwe  poetry,  but  altogether 
arbitrary  in  various  metrical  passages  of  the  v^dcis.  The  other  is  in  fact  measured  by  feet 
like  the  hexameters  of  Greek  and  Latin  :  but  only  one  sort  of  this  metre,  which  is  deno- 
minated arya,  is  acknowledged  to  be  so  regulated  ;  while  another  sort  is  governed  by  the 
number  of  syllabick  instants  or  matins.' 
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In  the  KaTyfi-Chondrika,  by  Ramfi-Cbandro-Nyaya-Vageeshayare  found  the  following 
rules  respecting  the  different  properties  of  verse : — ^That  sentence  which  contains  goonUf 
ulunkaru,  and  rUsH,  and  the  language  of  which  is  correct,  we  call  Kavyo,  or  a  poem, 
of  which  there  are  three  kinds  :  that  which  is  most  excellent,  the  excellent,  and  the  re- 
jected. The  most  excellent  is  that  which  contains  the  greatest  number  of  figures 
(vyiingyu)  j  the  excellent,  that  which  contains  less ;  and  the  worst,  that  from  which  all 
poetical  figure  is  absent. 

The  qualities  of  verse  (goo/ift)  are  connected  with  three  divisions,  that  in  which  a 
large  number  of  compound  words  are  found  ;  that  which  is  highly  lucid,  but  in  which 
plebeian  words »are  not  used;  and  tliat  in  which  passion  or  sentiment,  and  mellifluous 
words  abound. 

Uhtikarit  (ornament)  mcludes  natural  descriptions;  similarity ;  comparison;  succes- 
sion; repetition,  in  reference  to  meaning  and  description;  irony;  satire ;  metaphor ;  simi- 
larity admitting  an  exception  ;*  vibbavuna;t  sumasoktee  ;|  utishCiyoktee,  or  the  wonderful, 
or  praise  under  the  form  of  censure  ;§  opiinhootee,  containing  a  concealed  meaning  ;|| 
sSokshmu,  containmg  a  delicate  distant  or  meaning  ;*  purivrittee,t  or  that  in  wliich  the 

*  This  is  illtutntted  thus :— "  O  beloved !  thy  face  resembles  the  smi^withmit  Its  spots." 

t  An  effect  without  a  cause.    "  O  beloved!  thy  face  is  pure,  though  it  be  not  washed.** 

X  Expressing  much  iu  few  words.  The  Hindoo  female  who  never  leaves  her  room,  never  sees  a  stran- 
ger, nor  ever  looks  at  the  sun,  is  highly  commended.  In  reference  to  this,  the  author  thus  iUostrates  the 
meaning  of  this  word,  sumasoktee,  and  describes  a  poetical  ornament:  Addressing  the  koomoodfi,  which 
expands  its  flower  only  in  the  night,  he  says.  Be  not  too  prood  of  thy  qualities  as  a  sfiteS :  we  all  know  tbee 
—thou  dost  not  shew  even  ihy  face  to  the  sun,  yet  thou  renonncest  not  the  bee  [who  lodges  in  thy  bosom 

aU  night.] 

^  Example,  (addressing  himself  to  a  female,)  Thou  art  the  greatest  of  plunderers:  other  thieves  purloin 
property  which  is  worthless ;  ichou  stealest  the  heart;  they  plunder  in  the  night;  thou  in  the  day,  Sec." 

11  Example,  speaking  of  the  flute  of  Krishntt :  This  is  not  a  flute,  but  something- invented  by  Vidhata  t» 
destroy  the  family,  cast,  and  exceUent  qualities  of  mUk-maids. 

*  Example :  Some  Hindoos  paint  on  the  outside  of  their  houses  a  picture  of  tiie  sun.  One  day  a  para- 
mour called  on  the  wife  of  another,  and  by  signs  asked  when  he  should  come  to  see  her.  She,  being  in  com- 
pany, was  afraid  to  speak,  and  therefore  took  some  water  in  her  hand  and  threw  it  on  the  picture  of  the  sou* 

t  Example :  Knshntt  had  been  revelling  with  QittndravtilCe,  to  the  neglect  of  Radha.  The  next  raora- 
ing,  when  he  widted  upon  Radha,  she  says,  ^  Last  night  tlwu  remainedst  awake,  bat  my  eyes  are  red  [she 
means  with  anger.]." 
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meaDing  is  chaoged  ;  sohoktee^  that  in  which  two  persons  are  spoken  of;  ashS!^  that 
which  contains  a  blessing;  and  sonkSmo^  that  verse  which  contains  several  ornaments. 

The  author  here  adds^  from  the  Kavyu-prokashS,  by  Marmat'ho-Bhattd,  specimens  of 
the  nine  passions  (rUsU)  found  in  verse  : 

Love. — A  wife  lamenting  the  departure  of  her  husband.  My  ornaments  are  going — 
my  tears  are  always  falling — ^my  patience  too  I  cannot  keep— my  heart  desires  to  precede 
my  beloved,  who  has  resolved  to  leave  me.  All  these  will  go.  If  they  must^  Oh !  my  life, 
why  wilt  thou  not  go  with  them  ? 

Risibility. — A  bramhUn,  after  his  ablutions  is  returning  home,when  a  harlot  throws 
her  saliva  on  his  head.  He  thus  laments,  weeping — Ha !  Ha !  a  harlot  has  wounded  me 
by  throwing  her  filthy  saliva  on  my  head,  which  I  had  purified  by  incantations. 

CouBAGE. — Migh&'-nafhUf  the  son  of  Ravunu,  coming  forth  to  the  combat,  discovers 
several  monkeys  tqqnroachingf  the  auxiliaries  ofRawm,  and  thus  addresses  them : — O  all  ye 
monkeys,  striplings,  renounce  all  fear  in  my  presence;  for  my  arrow,  which  enters  the 
head  of  the  elephant  of  the  king  of  heaveo,  would  be  ashamed  to  penetrate  bodies  like 
yours. — Addressing  Uikshnmnu : — Ky  son  of  Soomitra,  stay  where  thou  art;  why  should 
I  quarrel  with  thee?  (contemptuously) ;  lam  M6ghii-nat'ha.  I  have  however  some  de- 
sire to  see  RamQ,  who  has  set  bounds  to  the  raging  ocean. 

Tbrbor.—- il  deer  pursued  by  its  enemy : — 

upstarts  and  onward  bouids  the  affrighted  deer. 
While  the  panuing  chariot  rolls  along. 
The  fugitive,  now,  and  again,  looks  back 
As  on  he  moves,  to  mark  the  distance 
Betwixt  him  and  death :  his  hinder  parts 
A  passage  force  into  his  very  chest; 
His  sighs  permit  the  half-devoured  grass 
To  fall  upon  the  ground — his  springing  legs 
Scarce  tonch  the  earth. 

Pitt. — A  ywmg  deer,  in  the  presence  of  the  huntsmen,  anticipating  its  own  destruc^ 
tton« — If  I  attempt  to  move  forwards,  I  am  stopped  by  the  R6va ;  and,  if  I  could  swim 
across,  the  inaccessible  mountains  present  a  wall  on  its  banks  \ — on  the  left  I  am  stopt 
by  a  boimdless  lake  i— on  the  right^  is  the  forest  on  fire — and  behind  me  are  the  hunt* 
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ers,  armed  with  dreadful  arrows,  thirBting  for  my  blood.  Whither  shall  I  go  P  How  can 
I  stay  f 

Peace. — To  me,  a  serpent^  and  a  necklace  of  pearls — the  most  powerful  enemy,  and 
the  kindest  friend — the  most  precious  gem,  and  a  clod  of  earth — the  softest  bed,  and  the 
hardest  stone — a  blade  of  grass,  and  the  most  beautiful  female — ^are  precisely  the  same. 
All  I  desire  is,  that  in  some  holy  place,  repeating  the  name  of  God,  I  may  soon  end  my 
days. 

Disgust.  A  jackal  devouring  a  dead  body  in  a  cemetery.  First,  with  his  teeth  he 
strips  off  the  skin — then  devours  the  fleshy  parts,  which  emit  an  offensive  smell — he  next 
tears  the  flesh  from  the  joints  betwixt  the  toes  and  fingers — bis  eyes  become  inflamed 
—the  blood  and  putrified  matter  drop  from  his  jaws    * 

Wonder. — A  poet  approaches  a  king,  as  is  usual,  zvith  some  adulatory  couplets : — ^O 
mighty  monarch!  if  my  verse  may  not  offend  thee;  and,  not  pronouncing  it  false,  if  thou 
afford  me  thine  attention,  I  will  proceed.  The  king.  Why  art  thou  so  anxious  to  deliver  a 
couplet  under  such  suspicious  circumstances  ?  The  poet.  O  mighty  monarch!  In 
of  a  poet  tlie  marvellous  labours  after  utterance :  By  the  fire  of  thy  energy  all  the 
were  dried  up ;  but  by  the  briny  tears  of  the  widows  of  thine  enemies,  they  have  again 
been  replenished. 

Rage. — PurOshooramu  aj^roaches.^^'Ria  eyes  resemble  the  blazing  sun ;  he  is  sharp- 
ening his  axe  on  the  protuberous  scars  on  his  own  body;  at  intervals  he  utters  the  sounds 
of  warlike  rage,  hoo  hoo ;  the  force  of  his  breadi  seems  sufficient  to  ovartum  the  earth; 
again  and  again,  he  prepares  his  bow,  as  eaget  to  meet  the  enemy ;  die  eardi  contabs 
not  his  equal  in  anger. 

Beside  these  nme  passions,  the  poets  distinguish  another  as  of  a  mixed  nature,  spor- 
tive  and  plaintive. 

The  same  author  points  out  a  number  of  faults  in  verse,  as,  where  the  sounds  are 
harsh,  or  where  die  words  do  not  suit  the  occasion,  are  unconnected,  excessive,  unne- 
cessary, unpropitious,  incorrect,  unpoetical,  unmusical,  misplaced,  &c. 
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The  Great  Poems,  (Muha-Kavyu). 
MagM,  or  ShiAoopalfi-budlift,  written  by  different  learned  men,  under  the  patronage 
of  king  MaghB.— Comments  on  ditto,  by  Bhnrnto,  L8k8hm€c-nat^n,  MoWshwDra,  Nri- 
singho,  Porumannndri,  Narayonfi,  Sorvongkoshfi,  Kiivee-vfilMbha,  and  M6HeeMiafh8— 
^'  The  above  work  is  an  epic  poem,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  death  of  Shishoopalo, 
slain  in  war  by  Krishnu :  it  is  entitled  Shishoopalo-badho,  but  is  usually  cited  under  the 
name  of  its  autfior,  Hhose  designation,  with  praises  of  his  family,  appears  in  the  con- 
cluding stanzas  of  the  poem.  Yet,  if  tradition  may  be  trusted,  Magha,  though  express- 
ly named  as  the  author,  was  the  patron,  not  the  poet.       As  the  subject  is  heroic,  and 
even  the  unity  of  action  well  preserved,  and  the  style  of  the  composition  elevated  this 
poem  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  epic.    But  the  Indian  taste  for  descriptive  poetry,  and 
particulariy  for  licentious  description,  has  disfigured  even  this  work,  which  is  otherwise 
not  undeserving  of  its  high  reputation.  The  two  first  cantos  and  the  last  eight  are  suit- 
able to  the  design  of  the  poem.       But  the  intermediate  ten,  describing  the  journey  of 
Krishna  with  a  trfun  of  amorous  damsels,  (rom  Dwaruka  to  Indro-prast'ha,  is  misplaced, 
and  in  more  than  one  respect  exceptionable.  The  argument  of  the  poem  is  as  follows : 
in  the  first  canto,  Narndu,  commissioned  by  Indrii,  visits  KrishnS,  and  incites  him  to  war 
with  his  cousin,  but  mortal  enemy,  Shishoopala,  king  of  the  Chidees.     In  the  seccwd, 
Krishna  consults  with  his  uncle  and  brother,  whether  war  should  be  immediately  com- 
menced, or  he  should  first  assbt  Yoodhisht'hiro  in  completing  a  solemn  sacrifice  which 
had  been  appomted  by  him :  the  result  of  the  consultation  is  in  fiivour  of  the  latter  mea- 
sure :  and  accordingly,  in  the  third  canto,  Krishna  departs  for  Yoodhisht'hirn's  capital. 
In  the  thirteenth  he  arrives,  and  is  welcomed  by  the  PandtKvos.      In  the  following  canto, 
the  sacrifice  is  begun;  and,  in  the  next,  Shishoopalfi,  impatient  of  the  divme  honours  paid 
to  Krishna,  retires  with  his  partisans  firom  the  place  of  sacrifice.  A  negociation  ensues ; 
which  is  however  ineffectual,  and  both  aroiies  prepare  for  action.     This  occupies  two 
cantos.  In  the  eighteenth,  both  annies  issue  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  conflict  com- 
mences.   The  battle  continues  in  the  next  canto,  which  describes  the  discomfiture  and 
daughter  of  Shishoopalo's  army.      In  the  last  canto,  the  king,  grown  desperate,  dares 
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Krishnu  to  the  combat.  They  engage,  and  in  the  Indian  manner  fight  with  supernatural 
weapons.  Shishoopala  assaik  his  enemy  with  serpents,  which  the  other  destroys  by 
means  of  gigantic  cranes.  The  kmg  has  recourse  to  igneous  aims,  which  Krishnil  ex- 
tinguishes by  a  neptunian  weapon.  The  combat  is  prolonged  with  other  miraculous 
arms,  and  finally  Krishna  slays  Shishoopala  with  an  arrow."* 

Noishftdha,  by  ShrSe-Hnrsha. — Comments  on  ditto,  by  Bhuruta,  Mfiha-devn,  Nam- 
yona,  Nrisingha,  and  PiiromanondS. — *'  This  work  is  a  poem  in  twenty-two  cantos  on  the 
marriage  of  N&lfi,  king  of  Noishadho,  and  Domaydntee,  daughter  of  Bheemn,  king  of  Vi- 
darbhii.  It  is  a  favourite  poem  on  a  favourite  subject :  and  though  confessedly  not  free 
from  faults,  is  by  many  esteemed  the  most  beautiful  compontion  in  the  Songskrito  fan- 
guage.  The  marriage  of  Nolii  and  Dfimnynntee,  his  joss  of  his  kingdom  by  gaming, 
through  the  fraudulent  devices  of  KaleS  disguised  in  the  human  form,  his  desertion  of  his 
wife,  and  his  transformation,  her  distresses,  her  discovery  of  him,  and  his  restoration  to 
his  proper  form  and  to  his  throne,  are  related  in  the  Nuloddytt :  tlieir  adventures  like- 
wise constitute  an  episode  of  the  Muhabharuta,  and  are  the  subject  of  a  novel  in  prose 
and  versd,  by  Trivikrfim&-Bhfttta,  entitled  Nala-Champoo  or  DQmSydntSe-Kai'ha.  Shree. 
Harshu's  poem,  though  containing  much  beautiful  poetry,  according  to  the  Indian  taste, 
is  very  barren  of  incident.  It  brings  the  story  no  further  than  the  marriage  of  Nnla 
and  Domi&yantee,  and  the  description  of  their  mutual  affection  and  happiness,  which  con- 
finues,  notwithstanding  the  machinations  of  Kalee.  The  romantic  and  interesfing  ad- 
ventures subsequent  to  the  marriage,  as  told  in  the  Nuloduyu,  are  here  wholly  omitted: 
while  the  poet,  with  a  degree  of  licentiousness,  which  is  but  too  well  accommodated  (^ 
the  taste  of  his  countiymen,  indulges  in  glowing  descriptions  of  sensual  love^" 

Bhfittee,  by  Bhortree-Haree. — Comments  on  ditto,  by  Bhnratd,  Narayiino,  Poram- 
anttnda,  and  Nrisinghii. — ''This  poem  relates  to  the  adventures  of  Ramu :  itis  compri»- 
ed  in  22  cantos.  Being  composed  purposely  for  the  practical  illustration  of  grammar, 
it  exhibits  a  studied  variety  of  diction,  in  which  words  anomalously  inflected  are  most 
frequent.  The  style,  however,  is  neither  obscure  nor  inelegant:  and  the  poem  u  reckon^ 

*  The  author  U  indebted  to  Mr.  Colebrooke  for  these  accounts  of  the  contents  of  the  Mbha-Ka^ytts^ 
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ed  amoDg  the  classical  compositions  in  the  Siingskrita  language.  The  author  vras 

Bhurtree-Horee :  not,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  name,  the  celebrated  brother  of 
Vikrnmadityu  :  but  a  grammarian  and  poet,  who  was  son  of  Shree-Dhoiii-Swamee,  as 
we  are  informed  by  one  of  his  scholiasts  Vidya^Vinodtt." 

« 
Bhaminee-vilasn^  a  miscellaneous  poem,  by  Jaggonnat'ho-Kavirajn. — A  comment  on 
ditto. 


RDghoo-Vnngshfiy  by  Kalee-Dasn. — Comments  on  ditto,  by  Bharatd,  VrihSspfitee- 
Mishro,  Poramanonda,  Nrisingho,  and  Narayona.— ''This  work,  which  is  among  the  most 
admired  compositions  in  the  Sangskrito  tongue,  contains  the  history  of  Rama,  and  of 
his  predecessors  and  successors  from  Dileepa,  father  of  Raghoo,  to  Ugnivtimn,  a  slothful 
prince,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  widow  and  posthumous  son.  The  first  eight  cantos 
relate  chiefly  to  Rughoo,  with  whose  history  that  of  his  father  Dileepa,  and  of  his  son 
UJQ,  u  nearly  connected.  The  next  eight  concern  Rama,  whose  stoiy  is  in  like  man- 
ner intimately  connected  with  that  of  his  father  Doshnrilt'hii,  and  of  his  sons  KooshS 
and  Lnvu.  The  three  concluding  cantos  regard  the  descendants  of  Kooshn,  from 
Utit'hee  to  Ugnivuma,  both  of  whom  are  noticed  at  considerable  length ;  each  being  the 
subject  of  a  single  canto,  in  which  their  characters  are  strongly  contrasted ;  while  the 
mtermediate  princes,  to  the  number  of  twenty,  are  crowded  into  the  intervening  canto, 
which  is  little  else  than  a  dry  genealogy. — The  adventures  of  Rama  are  too  well  known 
to  require  any  detailed  notice  in  this  place.  The  poet  has  selected  th^  chief  circum- 
stances of  his  story,  and  narrates  them  nearly  as  they  are  told  in  the  mythological  poems, 
the  theogonies,  but  with  far  greater  poetical  embellishments.  Indeed,  the  general  style 
of  the  poems  esteemed  sacred,  (not  excepting  from  this  censure  the  Ramayund  of 
ValnSkee,)  is  flat,  diffuse,  and  no  less  deficient  in  ornament  than  abundant  in  repeti- 
tions. Rami's  achievements  have  been  sung  by  the  prophane  as  frequently  as  by  the 
sacred  poets.  His  story  occupies  a  considerable  place  in  many  of  the  pooranos,  and 
is  the  sole  object  of  Valmeekee's  poem,  and  of  another  entitled  Udhyatmu-Ramayono, 

which  is  ascribed  to  VyasQ.  A  fragment  of  a  Ramayonu  attributed  to  Boudhayiina  is 
current  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Indian  peninsula;  and  the  great  philosophical  poem, 
usually  cited  under  the  title  of  Yogfi-V asisht'ha,  is  a  part  of  a  Ramayunii;  comprising 

M  m  m  2 
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the  education  of  the  devout  hero.  Among  prophane  poems  on  the  same  subject,  the 
Raghoo-Vongsha  and  Bhottee-Kavyo,  with  the  Raghtlvti-PandavSya,  are  the  most  es- 
teemed in  Sangskritii,  as  the  Ramayona  of  TooUs^-Dasa,  and  the  Ramt-Chondrika  of 
K^httvo-Dasu,  are  in  Hindee.  The  minor  poets,  who  have  employed  themselves  on 
Ihe  cOune  topic,  both  in  Sdngskritn  and  in  the  Prakrito  and  provincial  dialects,  are  by  hr 

too  numerous  to  be  here  specified." 

Koomaro^-sombhavu,  by  Kalee-Dasn. — Comments  on  ditto,  by  seyen  learned  men. — 
This  poem  ''  has  the  appearance  of  being  incomplete :  and  a  tradition  runs,  that  it  ori- 
ginaDy  consisted  of  twenty-two  books.  However,  it  relates  the  birth  of  the  goddess 
ParvQtiS,  as  daughter  of  mount  Himalaya,  and  celebrates  the  religious  austerities  by 
which  she  gained  Shivti  for  her  husband ;  after  Knndarpa,  or  cupid,  had  failed  in  mspir- 
ing  Shiva  with  a  passion  for  her,  and  had  perished  (for  the  time)  by  the  fiery  wrath  of 
the  god.  The  personages,  not  excepting  her  father,  the  snowy  mountun,  are  describ- 
ed with  human  manners  and  the  human  form,  and  with  an  exact  observance  of  Indian 
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KiratarjooneSya,*  by  Bhari&vee. — Comments  on  ditto  by  six  pandits. — *^  The  subject  of 
this  celebrated  poem  is  Urjoonu's  obtaining  celestial  arms  from  Shivu,  Indrn,  and  the 
rest  of  the  gods,  to  be  employed  against  Dooryodhanii.  It  is  by  a  rigid  observance  of 
severe  austerities  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  by  his  prowess  in  a  c<Miflict  with 
Shivu  (in  the  disguise  of  a  mountaineer),  that  Uijoonn  prevails.  ^This  is  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  die  poem,  which,  with  the  Koomara  and  Rughoo  of  Kalee-Dasn,  the  Noishndho 
of  ShrS-Hnrshu,  and  Magha's  epic  poem,  is  ranked  among  the  six  excellent  composi- 
tions in  Siingskritii." 

Noloduyd,  by  Kalee-Dasfi. — Comments  on  ditto  by  six  learned  men. — ^"This  isapo^ 
em  in  four  cantos,  comprising  220  couplets  or  stanzas,  on  the  adventures  of  Nalo  and 
Dnmayfintee,  a  story  which  is  already  known  to  the  English  reader,  having  been  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Kindersley,  of  Madras.  In  this  singular  poem,  rhyine  and  alliteration 
are  combined  in  the  termination  of  the  verses  :  for  the  three  or  four  last  syllables  of  each 
hemistich  witfam  the  stanza  are  the  same  in  sound  though  different  in  sense. — ^It  is  a  se» 

*  Kiratti  is  the  name  of  a  trib«  of  moiinUuiieen.     This  term  therefore  means,  The  mooatsiiieers  awl 
XJqoontt. 
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ries  of  puns  on  a  pathetic  subject.  It  is  supposed  to  httvt  been  written  in  emulation 
of  a  short  poem  (of  22  stanzas)  similarly  constructed^  but  with  less  repetition  of  ^ach 
rhyme;  and  entitle^  from  the  words  of  the  challenge  with  which  it  concludes,  Ghato- 
kurpnro." 

■ 

Dramatic  Poems. 

Moha-Natiika,  by  Hfinooman,  the  subject,  the  history  of  Rama.  A  comment  on  dit* 
to,  by  Chnndra-sh6khurd. — ^Ubignana-Shukoontnld,  by  Kalee-Dasa.  This  poem  re- 

lates to  Dooshmunta,  a  king  of  the  race  of  the  sun,  and  his  queen  Shukoontnla.  The 
king  married  this  lady  while  on  a  hunting  party,  but  m  consequence  of  the  curse  of  die  sage 
Doorvasa,  the  king,  not  being  able  to  identify  his  queen,  renounced  her.  The  queen 
possessed  a  ring  belonging  to  the  king,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  it  while  bathing* 
A  fisherman  found  it  in  the  belly  of  a  fish,  carried  it  to  the  king,  who  recognized  it  as 
diat  given  to  the  queen :  he  seeks  her ;  finds  her,  with  her  mother  M^nSka,  in  heaven ;  and 
returns  with  her  to  earth,  where  they  enjoy  much  happiness  together. — Conmients  on 
ditto,  by  Vasoo-divd  and  Shonkurn. — Unorgu-Raghuva,  by  Mooraree-Mishra  ;  a  poem 
respecting  Ramo ;  the  subject  matter  extracted  from  the  Ramayonfi. — MalntS^Madhii- 
vii,  by  Bhavfi-bhootee ;  <mi  the  amours  of  Madhavfi  and  MalateS. — ^A  conunent  on  ditto, 
by  MafintS.— V^nee-snngharo,  by  Bhntlu-NarayunD,respectmg  the  war  betwixt  the  Pan- 
dfivfis  and  the  Kournvfis.  A  comment  on  ditto. — Malu-vikagnee-mitrfi,  by  Kal5-Das5, 
a  poem  respecting  the  amours  of  the  courtezan  Malovika  and  Cgnee-mitrf.— Moodra- 
rakshosd,  by  Kalee-Dasa.  A  comment  on  ditto. — ^Ootarn-Rama-choritn,  by  Bh^vS- 
bhootee.  This  drama  refers  to  the  contest  betwixt  Rama  and  his  sons  (then  unknown) 
Ldtu  and  Kooshu. — ^Veeib-chnritu,  by  Bhuvu-bhootee,  a  poem  respecting  the  war  of  Ra- 
ma with  Ravnntt. — PrSsaaafr^Raghnvd,  by  Poksha-DhfiriUMishra,  the  principal  hero  Ra- 
mi.— ^VidSgdh6-Madh fivd,  by  J^ti-Goswamee.  This  drama  respects  the  lincentious 
amours  of  Krishnu.-~-Lalita>Madhfiva,  by  Jeevo-GoswamCe,  on  the  revels  of  Krishnii. 
— -Prfibodhn-chnndrodoyn,  by  Krishnft-MishiiS,  on  the  effects  of  secular  anxiety  and  on 
devotion,— Kadumboree,  an  unfinished  work  by  VanS-bhotto. — Oosha-hnrana,  on  the 

amours  of  Unirooddha,  the  grandson  of  Krishnd,  and  Oosha,  the  daughter  of  king  Vano* 
— Oodaru-Raghnvft,  on  the  history  of  Ramo. — Nornkasooro-dhwiingsdna,  on  the  de- 
struction of  the  giant  Noraka  by  Krishnii. — ^Dfaarm&-vijoyfi,  by  Bhanoo-Dotto-Mishrft^  a 
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poem  on  the  excellent  qualities  of  Yoodhisht'hira*— VSrn-Raghnva^  by  Apyayee-Deekahita 
on  the  exploits  of  Ramfi. — Vikramorvosheey  by  Kal^-Dasa,  on  the  amours  of  Vikruma- 
sintly  the  son  of  Indru  and  Oorvoshee,  a  heavenly  courtezan. — Parijatn-hnrfino,  by  Go- 
palu-Dasa,  on  the  war  of  Krishnii  with  Indrn,  for  the  flower  Parijatri^  which  he  wished 
to  present  to  one  of  his  wives,  Sutyobhama. — Naganandn. — Pruta^tt-Roodra,  a  work 
named  after  its  author. — Bhoju-prnbindha,  the  history  of  king  Bhoja,  by  himself. — Choi- 
tunyu-chcindrodnyu,  by  Jeevu-Goswamee,  a  work  relative  to  ChoitSnyn. 

Small  poems. 

HGngsa-Dooto,  by  Jeeva-Goswamee,  on  the  amours  of  Krishna  and  the  milk-^maids. — 
M^gbii-DootD,  by  Kalee-Das&.   A  comment  on  ditto,  by  Knvee-Ratiia.  '^  This  elegant 
little  poem,  comprizing  no  more  than  ll6  stanzas,  supposes  a  yaksha,  or  attendant  of 
Koov6ru,   to  have  been  separated  from  a  beloved  wife  by  an  imprecation  of  the  god 
Koov6rij,  who  was  irritated  by  the  negligence  of  tlie  attendant  in  suffering  the  celestial 
garden  to  be  trodden  down  by  Indra's  elephant.       The  distracted  demi-god,  banished 
from  heaven  to  the  earth,  where  he  takes  his  abode  on  a  hill  on  which  Ramii  once  so- 
journed,* entreats  a  passing  cloud  to  convey  an  affectionate  message  to  his  wife."t — 
Pudankn-Dootn,  on  the  amours  of  Krishna  and  Radha,  8cc. — ToolnsS-Dootn,  by  Voidyo- 
Nat'hd,  a  similar  poem. — Chandra-Lokn,  with  a  comment. — Chitra-Meemang8a.-^Bhik- 
shatana. — Govordhana,  by  Govnrdhrmn,  respecting  the  intrigues  of  Krishna. — A  com- 
•  ment  on  ditto. — Surfiswntee-K&nt'habhfiruna. — Soorytt-Shiitoko,  by  Moyoora-Bhottu,  in 
praise  of  the  sun. — Ooddhuvn-DootS,  by  Roopft-Goswamee,  on  the  intrigues  of  Krish- 
na.— MadhavQ-Dootfi,  a  similar  poem,  by  the  same  pundit. — Ghatnkurpnru ;  the  author 
has  given  his  own  name  to  this  work  on  the  seasons. — Shamfahoovilasn,  byJngUnnat'ho, 
on  the  deeds  of  Shi vu. — Kdmttla-Vilasd,  by  ditto,  on  the  excellencies  of  Lokshmee. — 
KulavilasD,  by  ditto,  on  .the  charms  of  women. — Singhaaan-Oopakhyann,  on  the  virtues 
of  Vikr5madity5. — Radha-Soodhanidhee,  by  GoswamS,  on  the  amours  of  Krishna  and 
Radha. — ^Vilwa-Mong&la,  a  poem  by  a  writer  of  this  name,  in  praise  of  Krishna.     A 
comment  on  ditto. — MadhavanQlu. — Dh&nfmjnya-Vijayd,  on  the  exploits  of  Uijoonu. — 
Vrittn-Rntnakfirfi,  and  a  comment. — Krishno-LeSla-Tfirdnginee,  by  Jeeva-Goswam5e»  oo 

*  Called  RuniUi^iree.  t  H.  H.  Wilson,  Esq.  has  given  a  translation  of  thb  poem. 
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the  reveb  of  Krishnfi. — Sooktee-Kfimamrita,  by  Shree-Dbnro-Dasa,  on  various  subjects. 
— ShunkoriUDigvijayD,  oo  the  actions  of  Shiva. — ^Umoroo-Shu tukn,  by  Umuroo,  on  die  fe- 
male sex. — Comments^  by  Vidya-Vinodu  and  Shunkuracbaryu. — ^Vishnoo»Bhnktee-Ktil- 
po-Lfita,  by  Vabhutn,  on  devotedness  to  Visfanoo. — OojjWo-Neaumonec,  by  Jeeva-Goswa^ 
mee>  on  die  revels  of  Krishna. — ^Ramu-Chfindro-Chondrika,  on  the  actions  of  Rama. — 
Uniriiddho-Vijliyriy  on  the  actions  of  Uniraddha,  the  son  of  KrishnB. — ^Voiragyo-Shatfi- 

ka,  by  Bhartree-Haree^  on  devotion  and  abstraction. — ShringarchShatakn,  by  ditto,  on 
gallantry. — Haree-Leela^  on  the  amours  of  Krishno,  with  a  comment. — ^Vyasoo-D^vfi- 
KavyUy  on  a  similar  subject. — Gourangu-Gunodd^sha,  by  Roopu^GoswamS^on  Choiton- 
yu  and  his  followers. — HiSree-Bhaktee-Lnharee,  on  Krishna. — ^Vishnoo-Bhaktee-Dnr- 
pann^  on  faith  in  Vishnoo. — Sfitpiidyn-RotnakariT,  by  Govindo-Visharada. — ^Annndfi- 
LahoreS.  Conmients,  on  ditto  by  Jagadeesha.  "  This  is  a  hymn  of  which  Shonkora- 
charyo  is  the  reputed  author,  and  which  is  addressed  to  Shiva,  the  energy  of  Mnha-divn. 
It  comprises  a  hundred  stanzas  of  orthodox  poetry  held  in  great  estimadon  by  the  de- 
vout followers  of  Shdnknro/' — Chourn-Panchashika,  comprising  fifty  stanzl^  by  Chou- 

* 

ro,  who  being  detected  in  an  intrigue  with  a  king's  daughter,  and  condemned  to  deadi, 
triumphs  in  the  recollection  of  bis  successful  love."*— PudyavilfS**— Pooshpavfilde.' — 
Ooddh&vfi-Chnriti^,  on  Krishna. — Bhfigdvonaamo-KoumoodCS,  by  Liikshmee^Dhiira. 
A  comment  on  ditto. — Koutooka-Rotnakurii^  and  Koutooku-SurvuswS,  by  GopS-Na- 
I'hD,  facetious  poems. — Novii-Ratna,  the  history  of  the  nine  pSndits  employed  at  the 
court  of  Vikrumaditya.— Soundnryo-Laharee,  by  Shonkfiracharya,  oii  the  beaudes  of  Door« 
ga. — Shringara-Tilokn,  by  Kalee-Dasn,  on  gallantry. — Koomara-Bhargtlveeyd,  on  the 
contest  betwixt  PQrashoo-Rama  and  KartiWya. — Govindfi-Leelamritdj  by  Jeeva*Go- 
swamee. 


Satires,  or  vorks  conveying  two  meanings  in  each  sentence*^. 

Raghova-pandnveeyS,  by  Knviraja.  A  comment  on  ditto. — "  This  is  an  instance  of 
a  complete  poem,  every  canto  of  which  exhibits  variety  of  metre.  It  is  composed  with 
studied  ambiguity ;  so  that  it  may,  at  the  opdon  of  the  reader,  be  interpreted  as  relating 
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the  hiBtory  of  Rama  and  other  descendants  of  Djkhbiit'hay  or  diat  of  Yoodhistliirii  and 
other  sons  of  Pandoo.  The  example  of  diis  singular  style  of  composition  had  been  set 
by  Soobflndhoo^  in  the  story  of  Vasovu-Dutta  and  Vanii-Bhatta,  in  his  unfinished  work 
entitled  Kadumburec ;  as  is  fainted  by  Kavirajii.  Both  these  works,  which,  like  the 
Dasha«Koomara  of  DXndeS,  are  prose  compositions  in  poetical  language,  and  therefore 
reckoned  among  poems,  do  indeed  exhibit  continual  instances  of  terms  and  phrases  em- 
ployed in  a  double  sense ;  but  not,  like  the  Raghuvci-Pandaveeya,  two  distinct  stories 
told  in  the  same  words. — ^\^asnva-Datta,  by  Soobundhoo.  The  ostensible  subject  of  this 
poem  is  the  marriage  of  Kundurpa-K^too  and  Vasuvn-Dotta,  but  in  this  allegory  vari- 
ous subjects  are  displayed.— Kaddmboree,  by  Vano-Bhotta. — Vidugdo-Mookho-Mon- 
danfi.    In  this  work,  the  question  and  answer  are  contained  in  the  same  words. 

Works  called  Chumpoo,  containing  both  prose  and  verse. 

Nrisinghu-Chompoo,  on  the  mcamation  of  Vishnoo,  half-lion  half-man. — ^Vidwun- 
modu-Turfinginee,  by  ChiHinjeeva,  on  the  opinions  of  the  different  Hindoo  sects. — 
Nula-Ch»mpoo,  or  the  history  of  King  Nalo.— Gonga-Chumpoo,  on  the  goddess  Gonga* 
— Antindu-Kundn-Chfimppo.— Vrindavunfi-Champoo,  <»  the  amours  of  Krishna :— Chi- 
trn-ChompSo,  by  Van^shworo-Vidy altekaiu,  on  the  actions  of  king  Chitru-Sfti^,  of  Band- 


wan.* 


On  Poetical  Measures  (CJmndu). 

ChdndomonjorS?,  by  Gnnga-Dasa.— Pmgalu-Vrittee,  by  Pirigfilarchaiyo.— Shrooto- 
bodho,  by  Kalec-Dasfi.— Pingolu-Prokasho.— Chondomala.— Ch6ndovritt«. 

Hymns  (StkngeHu). 

G5etri-Govindu,by  Juyu-D^vn.— Comments  by  Narayuno,  Krishno-Dotto,  and  Po5- 
jaree-GoswamSS. — Geetd-Gireesha. — Geetn-Shunkuru. — Geetu-Goureeshfi.— Ragfi-Ma^ 
la.— Sfingceta-Rntnakfira.— Ganii-Vidya.— Snngeetd-Dnrpunu.— Songeetu-RShosyfi^ 

*  He  has  not  been  dead  longer  than  50  or  60  years. 
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Specimens  of  Hindoo  poetry. 
Brief  descriptions  of  the  six  seasons,  extracted  from  different  authors. 

7%e  dewy  season. 

The  day  of  the  de\^  season  is  no  sooner  bom  tfaan^  like  the  resolution  of  a  seduced 
female,  or  the  levity  of  a  chaste  wife,  or  the  affection  of  a  prostitute,  or  the  love  of 
pleasure  in  a  bashful  bride,  or  the  quarrels  of  husband  and  wife,  or  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked — it  dies. — From  the  Sddktilwmamritu,  a  compilation. 

Winter. 

iR^wt  Ti^T%i^  cranes  viEQT^ifnf  i    fiRiniiiTireriftvr  'wr  Tjuftrirt^if^  ii 


This  season,  as  a  king,  with  the  cold  winds  for  his  retinue,  advances  from  HimalS j3 
to  conquer  the  earth — ^he  destroys  the  pride  of  the  most  powerful:  the  lord  of  day^  filled 
with  fear,  takes  refuge  in  the  south-east;*  eveiy  morning' the  shivering  wretch,  raising 
his  head,  seeks  him  in  vain ;  day,  mourning  the  loss  of  his  lord,  constantly  wastes  away; 
the  zvater-Uly,  having  lost  her  beloved,  ashamed  hides  her  head  beneath  the  waters ;  ^re, 
having  lost  all  his  energy,  retires  to  the  cottage  of  the  poor,  covering  himself  widi  rags, 
60  that  even  die  starving  wretch  sets  him  at  defiance. 

*  ne  warm  qnarter. 
N  n  n 
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fwhnrfif  irt^  ^^*iRi3Mwi(ijei  irvimrtt  ^hOmIw^  i.4|«t^  m^x  t 
gmwr  x^f^ii  f^^«%«  ^wi5^  ^ei^^^^iOiq  ^ra^  gnKifir^t  1 1 

The  coldness  of  the  water  excites  the  same  fears  m  the  mmd,  as  the  presence  of  a  ser- 
pent;  a  fire  without  smoke  awakens  the  same  desires  aa  the  breasts  of  a  female  in  the  mind 
of  the  unchaste ;  the  rays  of  the  sun  cheer  the  heart  like*  the  birth  of  a  son ;  the  impres- 
sion of  the  cold  wind  onihe  body^  resembles  unkind  words  firom  the  Hpa  of  a  fiiend* 

Spring, 

*^'^f<i^rK€ii^yiw^ftiW^*^ifii  1 1    wpiw^hrfi 


The  winds  from  mount  Mal8ya  bring  on  their  wings  the  fragrance  of  the  cloves — the 
humming  of  the  bees,  and  the  sweet  voice  of  the  cuckoo^  are  heard  in  the  thickets  of  the 
grove — the  fresh  leaves  of  the  tomalu  send  forth  a  fragrance  resembling  musk — the  flow- 
ers of  the  Butea  frondosa  resemble  the  nails  of  Cupid  covered  with  the  hearts'  blood  of 
unfortunate  lovers — the  flower  of  the  pAnnagu  resembles  the  sceptre  of  Cupid,  and  die 
bees  sitting  on  the  flower  of  the  most  fragrant  pandanus,  his  quiver.  Krishnfi,  at  this 
season,   plays  his  gambols,  but  the  widow  and  widower  endure  the  severest  miseiy.*— 

Twwigyirr^S^i  mrcTTf^n^nfWiiff  'njw'«tj44*ii§*t  ^nrfH  nw  S'li^^  t 

To  wound  the  heart  of  the  female  abandoned  by  her  husband.  Spring  advances,  m 
the  habit  of  a  monarch,  accompanied  by  Cupid,  his  commander,  whose  bow  is  formed 
of  the  flowers — his  bow-string  of  ihe  rows  of  bees  resting  on  the  flowers — and  hb  arrowa 
of  the  buds  of  the  mango.    ChondrO;  [the  moQn]  is' his  counsellor^  and  the  bees  and  the 
cuckoo  are  his  attendants. 
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I 


The  ^ind  of  mount  Mainya,  let  loose^  in  gentle  gusts,  from  the  mouths  of  the  serpents 
which  had  devoured  it,  is  proceeding  to  Himaluyu  to  be  cooled.    The  cuckoo,  cheered 
by  the  sight  of  the  mango  buds,  utters  in  every  forest  the  sweet  sound  koohoO;  koohoo. ' 
— Juyu-JDevu, 

Summer, 

During  this  season,  the  earth,  through  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  may  be  compared  to  a 
fenude  left  in  the  bloom  of  youth  in  a  state  of  widowhood  ;*— the  scorching  wind  resem- 
bles  the  breath  of  the  serpent  Unontn,  at  the  churning  of  the  sea  if — the  sun  in  the  hea- 
vens exhibits  the  countenance  of  a  person  puffed  up  with  the  possession  of  riches; — and 
the  world  is  become  motionless,  like  the  eyes  of  the  comtemplative  jogee. — Frtmi  the 
SooktikumamritH. 

*  

The  rain^  season. 

This  season,  tlie  delight  of  the  amorous,  comes,  like  a  king  sitting  on  a  cloud-formed 
intoxicated  elephant ;   the  lightning  his  flag,  and  the  thunder  his  large  kettle  drum.^— 

Kalee-Dam* 

*  This  aUusion  briii||;8  before  ns  a  most  dreadful  fact  connected  with  the  Hindoo  castom  of  marrying 
girls  in  Uieir  infancy :  vast  mnltitades  of  these  are  left  widows  while  they  remain  children,  and,  as  they  are 
forbidden  ever  to  marry  again,  they  almost  invariably  lose  their  chasUty ;  and  thus  the  houses  of  thousands 
of  Hindoos  become  secret  brothels. 

t  Thb  legend  is  found  in  the  HIkhabharttttt.  The  gods  and  the  giants  united  to  chum  the  ocean,  to 
obtain  the  water  of  life.  They  twisted  the  serpent-g^d  Unikntb  round  mount  Mttpdfirll,  and  the  gods  laid 
hold  of  the  head  and  the  giants  of  the  tail,  whirling  the  m  )unt  dn  round  in  the  sea,  as  the  milkman  his  stick 
ui  the  act  of  churning ;  but  such  was  the  heat  of  the  breath  of  Unttatlki  that  the  gods,  luattle  to  endure  it, 
exchanged  places  with  the  gianU. 

N  n  n  3 
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The  streams  formed  in  the  vallies^  are  become  yellow  tinged  with  white,  and  carry  on 
their  surface  worms,  straws,  and  dust ;  they  pursue  their  course  ia  so  serpentine  a  man- 
ner, that  the  frogs  become  affrighted  at  their  approach. — KalS'Dam* 

The  air  is  filled  with  heavy  clouds,  and  the  ten  quarters  are  covered  with  darkness,  so 
that  the  day  is  known  only  by  the  frugrance  of  the  water-lily,  and  the  night  by  the  scent 
of  the  white  nymphcea,  wafted  by  the  gentle  zephyrs. — Vishwumt'hu. 

Vishnoo,  whose  eyes  are  the  sun  and  moon,  having  retired  to  sleep,  the  world  is  left 
in  darkness. — Ibid. 

The  clouds,  seizing  the  lightning,  are  in  search  of  the  sun,  to  inflict  upon  him  deserved 
punishment,  for  shortening  the  night,  for  drying  up  the  water  of  the  rivers,  for  afflictbg 
the  earth  by  his  rays,  and  biuming  up  the  forests. — From  the  Sooktikurnamritu. 

^  The  sultry  season. 

The  earth  is  become  white,  covered  witii  the  saccharum  spontaneum — the  night  is 

__  • 

turned  into  day  by  the  effulgence  of  the  moon — the  rivers  are  become  white  widi  geese — 
so  are  the  pools,  filled  with  the  water  lillies;  the  forests,  covered  with  theechites  scholar-* 
ris,  and  the  gardens  with  the  profusiw  of  the  great  flowered  jasmino* 


1 
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Description  of  the  beautiful  Itomirytfwfec*— Whence  did  Vidhata  procure  the  mate- 
rials  to  form  so  exquisite  a  countenance  as  that  of  DamSySntee  ?  He  took  a  portion  of 
the  most  excellent  part  of  the  moon,  to  form  this  beautiful  face.  Does  any  one  seek  a 
proof  of  this  ?  Let  him  look  at  the  vacuum  [spots]  left  in  the  moon. — Shree-Hursku. 

Another  description  of  a  female. — Her  eyes  resemble  the  full-blown  nymphoea ;  her 
face  tlie  full-moon;  her  arms,  the  charming  stalk  of  the  lotos;  her  flowing  tresses^  the 
thick  darkness.— PukshudhnrU-Mishm. 

Another. — ^Tbis  beautiful  nymph  is  nothing  less  than  an  archer ;  her  eye-brows  form 
the  bow ;  the  two  extremities  of  her  eyes,  the  bow-string,  and  her  eyes,  the  arrow*  Whom 

does  she  seek  to  wounds   My  deer-formed  heart. 

I 
Another. — Thy  eyes  have  been  formed  of  the  blue  nymphoea ;  thy  face  from  the  lotos ; 

thy  teeth  from  the  flowers  of  the  pubescent  jasmine;  thy  lips  from  the  budding  leaves  of 
the  spring ;  and  from  the  yellow  colour  of  the  chompo,t  thy  whole  body.  Wherefore, 
then,  has  Vidhata  made  thy  heart  hard  as  a  stone  f 

Another. — ^Thihe  eyes  have  completely  eclipsed  those  of  the  deer:  why  then  add  ka- 
julo  ^  Is  it  not  enough  that  thou  destroy  thy  victim,  unless  thou  do  it  with  jpoisoned 

arrows? 

IMITATION  OF  A  COUPLET, 

attachment  to  a  female  t^  low  cast. 

Thy  cooling^  poVr,  O  water,  aU  confess. 

But  most  the  pUgrim  wand'ring  o'er  the  sands: 

His  parched  lips  in  strains  of  rapture  bless 

The  cooling  cheering  draught  from  thine  indnlgent  hands. 

Thy  spotless  parity,  O  virgin  iiur. 
The  pearly  dew-drop  on  the  lotos  shews, 
And,  touch'd  by  thee,  though  sinking  in  despair, 
.  Nations  as  pure  become  as  Hhoalikyikn  snows. 

Nor  do  thy  virtues  here  their  llm^ts  find. 
Nymph  of  the  chrystal  stream,  but  thou  dost  bless 
With  life,  and  health,  and  pleasure,  aU  mankind. 
Found  at  the  crowded  ghaut,  or  in  the  wUdemess* 

Should*st  thou  then  seek  the  swift  descending  way, 
.     Ah  I  who  shall  intenMMe,  or  who  thy  progress  stay  ^ 

*  The  queen  of  Nliltt,  a  lung  of  the  race  of  the  sun.  t  Miehelia  Champaca*  |  An  ore  of  lea«^ 
which  when  applied  to  the  lower  eye-lid  is  supposed  by  the  AsUtics  to  giv^  a  more  bewitching  appearance 
to  the  eyes. 
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Dramatic. 

Scene  in  the  ptUace  of  JUnVLk^^  where  the  nuptiah  of  Ramil  had  been  celebrated  the  preceding  eoeninf. 

Enter  PArikshoo-Ramik.  [Seeing  Ramri,  he  says  to  himself].  This  is  that  Ramdy  drev- 
sed  in  nuptial  garments,  with  his  younger  brother.  Ah !  Ah !  half  a  boy  and  half  a  man ! 
Instead  of  Kamo,*  th^y  have  called  him  Rama.  lie  has  been  formed  with  all  the  three 
qualities,  beauty,  courage,  and  that  which  excites  admiration.  He  is  more  beautiful  than 
the  god  of  love,  ^yith  his  two  arms  he  has  outdone  Muha-D6vu  ;  and  the  wonders  of 
his  person  eclipse  those  of  the  god  wearing  the  crescent. 

iMhhmttnU.  I  see  in  him  [Purdshoo-Ramu]  courage  and  benevolence  united,  for  he 
carries  with  him  the  arms  of  the  vrarrior,  and  the  distinctive  mait  of  the  bramhon.  In 
him  are  united  both  casts,  the  bramhnn  and  the  kshiitriyST. 

JRam«.  Brother,  thou  knowest  not ;  but  this  is  Bliargn\  a  [a  descendent  of  Bhrigoo.} 
The  two  brothers  walk  up  to  PikrAshoo-RamU,  andy  with  joined  hands^  Ramu  speah  : 
Oh!  Bhaguvan!  thou  art -the  jewel  in  the  head  of  the  race  of  Bhrigoo;  with  my  younger 
brother,  I  bow  to  thee. 

PHrUshoo-RamU.     Oh !  beloved  youth,  be  thou  victorious  in  war. 

RamU.     Oh  !  Bhiiguvan  !  thou  conferrest  upon  me  the  highest  favour. 

Punuhoo-RamU.  [Suppressing  his  anger  against  RamiA,  Why  should  I  be  offend- 
ed with  Ramn,  a  child  so  meek,  and  beautiful  as  the  moon?  But  how  can  I  spare  him 
who  has  broken  the  bow  of  my  guide  Shivd,  as  one  breaks  a  sugar-cane  ?  Still,  it  cannot 
be  right  that  I  should,  with  my  axe,  reduce  to  widowhood  this  child  Sheeta,  the  daughter 
of  king  J&naka.  Yet  how  should  this  axe,  the  enemy  of  the  neck  of  R6nooka,  be  pa- 
cified ?] — Addressing  RamA.  Thus  far  my  salutation — words  of  course. — 

RamU,  (laughing).     What  then  is  in  thy  mind  i 

PHtnkshoo-Ramiti*  I  eagerly  desire  to  satiate  this  hardened  axe  with  the  blood  of  both 
thine  arms — ^those  arms  swelled  with  pride  through  having  broken  the  bow  of  my  guide 
Shiva — the  blood  of  those  arms,  sweet  as  honey. 

Ramik.    To  favour  or  to  destroy,  I  am  thine  :  but  why  art  thou  offended  P 

Pftr«sAao-Jiam«.  What!  art  thou  blinded  by  pi  ide  ?  Thou  hast  done  it— and  I  am  the 
^v^nger— still  art  thou  insensible  f  Hast  thou  not  broken  the  bow  which  compelled  th^ 

^  The  god  of  love. 
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wife  of  the  giant  Tripoorfi  to  perfonn  the  duties  of  a  widow— the  bow  of  the  guide  of 
the  world  i 

RamA.  O  Bhogavan !  llirough  the  ialsehoods  of  others,  thou  hast  defiled  thyself  with 
anger  against  one  who  is  innocent. 

PiifiAso(hRam».    Is  then  the  bow  of  Maba-P^va  still  perfect? 
•  RamA.  No. 

PHrUshoo-RamA.    How  then  canst  thou  be  innocent? 

RamM.      I  know  not  whether  I  touched  it  or  not.    It  was  broken  without  an  agent. 

What  have  I  done  ? 

PftrisAoo-JRamit.  What !  art  thoU  piercing  me  with  a  spear  of  sandal  wood?  But, 
why  should  I  any  longer  hold  converse  with  thee  (tatmiinghfj  and  grasping  his  axe.)  Oh! 
Ramii !  Breaking  the  bow  of  Muha-D6va,  thou  art  become  a  heinous  sinner — therefore 
shall  this  axe  be  plunged  into  thy  neck. 

RamA.  Prepare !  For  whether  this  golden  chain  continue  on  my  neck,  or  thy  axe  b'e 
plunged  therem,  against  bramhons  we  make  no  war.  Whether  the  eyes  of  my  spouse  be 
ornamented  with  paint,  or  filled  with  tears-;  or,  whether  others  behold  my  beautiful  face, 
or  I  behold  the  fa,ce  of  Ymnii,  still  we  are  nothing  in  the  presence  of  bramhuns. 

PtfrtfsAoo-JZflmft*  Dost  thou,  presenting  the  reverential  salutation,  esteem  me  as  a 
common  bramhun  ?  Art  thou  so  proud  of  being  a  kshatriya,  that  thou  despisest  the  bram- 
hons ?  * 

LukshminM*  O  bramhfin,  it  does  not  become  us  even  to  mention  the  subject  of  war 
before  thee,  for  we  are  all  destitute  of  strength :  thou  dwellest  in  the  heights  of  strength 
[the  expression  is,  on  the  heads  of  the  strong] ;  the  strength  of  the  kshutriyns  lies  in  this 
(holding  out  his  bow),  and  this  has  but  one  goono,*  but  that  in  which  thy  strength  lies, 
(the  poita,)  has  nine. 

RamA.  Oh !  brother !  To  address  words  destitute  of  reverence  to  this  person,  who 
is  at  once  so  excellent,  a  sacred  guide,  a  divine  sage,  is  improper. 

Piirtshoo^RamA.  What  fault  has  he  (Lakshmnnn)  done  ?  The  fault  belongs  to  me  smd 
to  this  axe,  that  we  did  not  destroy  his  ancestors.^ 

*  Gooatk  meant  a  qnaUty  as  well  as  a  bow-strinji^. 

i  This  conqueror  and  botclier  of  the  kshtttriytts  is  in  faet  QphHidingr  himself  for  having  spared  an  an-, 
cestor  of  Ramii's,  and  thereby  now  subjecting  himself  to  what  he  considers  tiie  contemptnoos  ezpresuonft 
of  these  two  boys. 
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jRamu.  O  Bhiiguvan !  spare  him.  It  is  not  proper  that  thou  shouldest  be  so  in- 
censed  against  a  sucking  child,  [literally,  a  child  with  its  mother's  milk  in  its  throat.] 

P^rAshoo-RamM.       What  dost  thou  call  him  ?  Rather  say,  the  poison-throated  child. 

LukshmUnU.    O  Bhugovan !  \nd  art  not  thou  the  disciple  of  the  poison-throated?* 

Puriuhoo-Ramn.   Ha!  Because  I  gave  this  name,  art  thou  then  my  sacred  guide? 

LukshmMnA.  O  Bhagttvan!  I  spoke  this  in  reference  to  another  subject.  Thou  know- 
est>at  Chandra  (the  moon)  mounted  the  head  of  Mnha-D^va,  and  yet  he  was  not  in- 
censed :  thou  art  the  disciple  of  Maha-D6va,  therefore  thou  wilt  not  be  ofended  with 
me :  this  was  my  meaning. 

Description  of  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  family  ofRamii,fromtAeRiighoo^Fiingsh&, 
lnfKalcc^Dam.~lhoy^to  DoorgaandShiva,thefedierandmotherof  the  world,  who  are 
constantly  united  as  words  and  their  meaning.  I  bow  to  them,  that  I  may  obtain  words 
and  their  meaning.  Where  is  the  race  bom  from  the  sun?  Where  in  me  is  there  even 
a  scanty  share  of  wisdom,  and  how  shall  I,  with  nothing  but  a  raft  made  of  the  trunks  of 
plantain  trees,  cross  this  ocean.  Weak  in  wisdom,  I  seek  the  praise  bestowed  on  the 
poets,  but  shall  receive  nothing  but  ridicule,  and  shall  resemble  the  dwarf  stretching  out 
his  arms  to  reach  the  fruit  which  is  alone  within  the  reach  of  the  tall.  But,  seeing  the 
ancient  poets  have,  by  their  works,  opened  the  door  [of  access]  to  this  race,  therefore  I  may 
proceed,  for  the  thread  finds  a  passage  after  the  gem  has  been  perforated  by  the  diamond. 
I  will  therefore  describe  the  race  of  Rfighoo :  If  I  can  find  but  few  words,  still  I  wiU 
proceed,  for  the  excellent  qualities  of  this  family  have  entered  my  ears,  and  I  cannot 
rest.  Pure  from  the  very  birth ;  they  undeviatingly  pursued  an  object  till  it  was  accom- 
plished;  they  reigned  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  ocean,  and  their  chariots  ascended  to 
heaven ;  in  the  performance  of  sacrifices,  they  tenaciously  adhered  to  the  rules  of  the  shas- 
trii ;  they  presented  to  every  suppliant  the  boon  he  asked,  however  great;  they  awarded 
punishments  perfectly  suited  to  the  crime ;  they  arose  from  sleep  at  the  time  appointed 
by  the  shastrft;  they  sought  riches  for  the  sake  of  bestowmg  alms ;  for  the  preservation 
of  truth,  they  used  few  words;  they  fought  and  conquered  only  for  glory;  they  entered 
mto  the  connubial  state,  only  for  the  sake  of  oflFspring;  in  childhood  they  sought  learn- 
ing ;  in  youth,  they  pursued  secular  aflFairs ;  in  old  age,  they  imitated  the  hennits ;  and  in 
the  last  stage  of  life,  they  embraced  a  voluntary  death. 
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Afectumate  Address  of  SSta  to  Ita,m&.    From  th  Jtanu^fihA. 

Son  of  the  venerable  parient!  hear, 

TU  S€etE  speaks.     Say,  art  not  thou  assured 

That  to  each  being  his  allotted  time 

And  portion^-as  his  merit,  aie  assigned. 

And  that  a  wife  her  husband's  portion  shares  i 

Therefore  with  thee  this  forest  lot  I  chum. 

A  woman's  bliss  is  found,  not  in  die  smile 

Of  father,  mother,  friend,  n<Hr  in  herself: 

Her  husband  is  her  only  portion  here. 

Her  heaven  hereafter.      If  thou,  indeed 

Depart  this  day  into  the  forest  drear, 

I  will  precede,  and  smooth  the  thorny  way. 

O  hero  brave,  as  water  we  reject 

In  which  our  nutriment  has  been  prepar'd. 

So  anger  spurn,  and  every  thought  unkind. 

Unworthy  of  Ay  spouse,  and  by  thy  side, 

Unblam'd,  and  unforbidden,  let  her  stay. 

0  chide  me  not ;  for  where  the  husband  is. 
Within  the  palace,  on  the  stately  car. 

Or  wandering  in  the  air,  in  every  state 
The  shadow  of  his  foot  is  her  abode. 
My  mother  and  my  father  having  left, 

1  have  no  dwelling-place  distinct  from  diee. 
Forbid  me  not.    For  in  the  wilderness. 
Hard  of  access,  renounced  by  men,  and  fill'd 
With  animals  and  birds  of  various  kind, 
And  savage  tigers,  I  will  surely  dwell. 
This  horrid  wilderness  shall  be  to  me 
Sweet  as  my  fi^ther's  house,   and  all  the  noise 
Of  the  three  worlds  shall  never  interrupt 

My  du^  to  my  lord,    A  gay  rechis^j  O  o  o 
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On  thje  atteDdingi  happy  shall  I  fed 
Within  this  honey-scented  grove  to  roam, 
For  thou  e'en  here  cans't  nourish  and  protect; 
And  therefore  other  friend  I  cannot  need. 
To-day  most  surely  with  thee  I  will  go,^ 
And  thus  resolved,  I  must  not  be  deny'd. 
Roots  and  wild  fruit  shall  be  my  constant  food. 
Nor  will  I,  near  thee,  add  unto  thy  cares, 
Nor  lag  behind,  nor  forest-food  refuse ; 
But  fearless  traverse  ev'ry  hill  and  dale. 
Viewing  the  winding  stream,  the  craggy  rock, 
And,  stagnant  at  its  base,  the  pool  or  lake. 
In  nature's  deepest  myst'ries  thou  art  skill'd, 
O  hero— and  I  long  with  thee  to  view 
Those  sheets  of  water,  fill'd  with  nymphasas, 
Cover'd  with  ducks,  and  swans,  and  sylvan  fowl, 
And  studded  with  each  vnld  and  beauteous  flowV. 
In  these  secluded  pools  111  often  bathe, 
And  share  with  thee,  O  Rama,  boundless  joy. 
Thus  could  I  sweetly  pass  a  thousand  years ; 
But  without  thee  e'en  heav'n  would  lose  its  charms. 
A  residence  in  heaven,  O  Raghavo, 
Without  thy  presence,  would  no  joy  afford. 
Therefore,  though  rough  the  path,  I  must,  I  witl. 
The  forest  penetrate,  the  wild  abode 
'  Of  monkeys,  elephants,  and  playful  fawn. 
Pleas'd  to  embrace  thy  feet,  I  will  reside 
In  the  rough  forest  as  my  father's  house. 
Void  of  all  other  wish,  supremely  thine. 
Permit  me  this  request — I  will  not  grieve, 
I  will  not  burden  thee — ^refuse  me  not. 
But  shouldst  thou,  Raghavn,  this  prayV  deny, 
Know,  1  resolve  on  death — ^if  torn  from  thee. 
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SECTION  XUV. 

fViorks  on  Rhetoric  '(UlunkaiH). 

It  might  be  expected  (hat  the  Hindoos,  in  possession  of  so  refined  a  language  as  the 
Sungskrito,  and  whose  country  has  produced  so  many  learned  men,  and  such  works  of 
profound  erudition,  would  not  neglect  rules  for  composition,  but  that  this  appendage  to 
learning  would  meet  with  its  due  share  of  attention.  The  shaatrus  called  Ulonkara 

(ornament)  prove,  that  these  expectations  have  been  realized.  Bharatii,  a  disciple  of 
V^du-Vyasa,  is  supposed  to  have  drawn  from  the  Ugnee  poorand  the  first  rules  of  com- 
position. From  these  rules  was'  formed  the  Kavyn-Prokashn,  by  Mdmmat'hu-Bhdttfi,  on 
which  many  comments  have  been  written,  but  that  of  Muh6shwaru  is  most  esteemed. 


The  UlonkarDs,  however,  are  now  but  little  read  :  the  present  race  of  pundits,  not  as- 
puing  to  authorship,  are  content  to  learn  the  grammar,  and  to  read  a  few  of  the  poets, 
and  of  the  works  on  the  measures  of  verse,  called  Chondu.  The  following  works  on 
rhetoric  are  still  extant :  Kavya-PrSkasha,  by  Mammfit'hu-Bhuttn.-Comments,  by  Chnn- 
dra-Sh6khard,  Shree-Ramd,  Kamalakura,  Mosh^shwurik-Nyayalankaru,  and  Chdndee- 
Da^. — ^Kouvfil6ya-Nandr{,  by  ApyayndeSkshita;  and  a  comment,  entitled  Ulonkara- 
Chondrika. — Rasii-Chan-droJaya. — Rasa-Gongadhiirn. — Rasa-Monjaree,  by  Bhanoo- 
Datta-M ishru,  with  a  comment  on  ditto,  by  Nagojee-Bhuttii.— Rasa-TnrongineS.— Rfiso- 
Rcitnavalee. — ^Rasa-Meimangsa.- — ^Ulcinkara-Koustoobho,  by  Jeeva-GoswameS ;  and 
a  comment  by  RamiVChorann. — Uliinkaru-Sarvaswa,  with  a  conunent  on  ditto. — Ulan- 
kara-Chandrodayn. — Kavyn-Chondrika,  by  Kiivee-Chandiii.-— Kavyu-Dorshd. — KavyS 
Kolpolata. — Sahitya-Durpana,  by  Vishwft-Nat'ha-Knvirajii. — Sahityu-KoutooholQ. — 
VabhQttalunkara^  and  a  conunent. 

O  o  o  2 
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SECTION  XLV. 

On  Music. 

In  the  former  edition  of  fiiis  work,  the  author  inserted  a  brief  account  of  the  science 
of  Music  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  Hindoo  writersi  but  as  diat  account  contains 
scarcely  any  facts  not  to  be  found  in  the  essays  of  Sir  W.  Jones  and  Mr.  Paterson,  and 
as  this  volume  will  necessarily  now  be  swelled  beyond  the  limits  orq^ally  assigned  to  it, 
the  author  begs  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  those  essays,  which  he  will  find  in  the  third 
and  the  ninth  volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Researches. 


SECTION  XLVI. 

Works  m  Ethics. 

The  Hindoo  sages  have  written  less  on  morals  than  on  any  other  subject.     Only  one 
original  work  on  ethics  is  to  be  found  amidst  the  innumerable  volumes  of  Sangskrito  li- 
terature, and  that  is  the  Ponchu-Tantrn.    The  other  works  mentioned  below  are  chiefly 
compilations  from  the  pooraniis,  which  indeed  abound  with  passages  on  moral  subjects, 
frequently  in  the  form  of  narration:  the  PQdmo,  the  Skondd,  and  the  VrihihuiariidSyil 
pooranas  contain  many  lessons  on  the  duties  of  life ;  in  the  MahabhaiutD  are  found  in- 
structions to  kings,  and  encomiums  on  gifts;  and  Mnnoo  as  well  as  other  writers  on  the 
civil  and  canon  laws,  have  enlarged  on  the  duties  of  the  different  orders  of  men. — ^The  fol- 
lowing appear  to  be  the  only  works  now  extant  which  may  be  classed  under  this  head : 
The  Ponchii-Tuntropakhyantt,  by  Vishnoo-Shorma.— The  Hitopod^shu,*  an  abridgment 
from  the  Ponchtt-Tnntra  by  the  same  pibdit.— Vitald-P&nchn-Vingshcitee,  twenty-five 
stories  by  VitalS.— Kufha-Sttrit-Sagiira.— Kat'ha-Prakasho.— Raja-Neefhee,    on  the 
duties  of  kings. — Dii8hQ-Koomara,i-  by  DIhidee,  a  mendicant,  oil  various  duties  and  cus^ 
toms ;  and  a  comment  on  ditto. — Doshu-Koomartt-Kntlia-Saro,  the  essence  of  the  above 
work,  by  Bhortree-Hfiree. 

•  Thii  work  hat  beeo  translated  by  Sir  W.  Jones  and  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  WUkins. 

f  Thte  work  is  placed  here  |>ecaQ8e  it  contains  sections  on  morality,  bat  it  is  properly  a  kavytt.       f 
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Maxims,  or  Praoerb8,fram  the  Puncha-T^ntru,  by  Vishno(hShunna. 

All  men  love  the  amiable  and  the  virtuous. 

Where^  there  are  no  learned  men,   there  even  the  ignorant  are  esteemed  learned,  as 
^here  there  are  no  trees,  there  the  palma  christi  is  esteemed  a  tree. 
Men  are  not  naturally  either  friends  or  enemies :  friendship  and  enmity  arise  from. 

I 

circumstances. 

He  is  a  friend  who  assists  in  time  of  danger. 

Courage  is  tried  in  war;  integrity  in  the  payment  of  debt  and  interest;  the  faith&l- 
ness  of  a  wife  in  poverty,  and  friendship,  in  distress. 

Evil  will  befal  him  who  regards  not  the  advice  of  a  benevolent  friend. 

He  who  in  your  presence  speaks  kindly,  but  in  your  absence  seeks  to  iujure  you,  must 
be  utterly  rejected,  like  a  bowl  of  poison  covered  vrith  milk. 

The  cruel  are  feared  even  by  the  wise. 

The  earth  trembles  while  she  sustains  a  person  who  seeks  to  mjure  a  generous,  faith- 
Ail,  and  holy  person. 

Neither  love  nor  friendship  is  to  be  cultivated  towards  a  malignant  person :  cinders, 

hot  or  cold,  will  either  bum  or  defile  the  hand. 

Very  great  sins  and  veiy  great  acts  of  virtue,  are  certainly  punished  and  rewarded 
either  within  three  years,  or  three  months,  or  three  lunar  quarters,  or  in  three  days. 

The  very  anger  of  the  virtuous  man  is  acceptable  ;  but  the  malignant  are  to  be  .re« 
QOimced  even  when  free  from  anger. 

The  vicious,  notwithstanding  die  sweetness  of  their  words,  and  the  honey  on  their 
tongues,  have  a  wko\»  storehouse  of  poison  in  the  heart. 

A  ram,  a  buffalo,  a  cat,  a  crow,  and  a  vicious  person,  if  confided  in,  aspire  to  master- 
ship. 

A  wicked  person,  though  possessed  of  learning,  is  no  more  to  be  trusted  than  a  serpent 
with  a  jewel  in  its  head. 

It  can  never  be  safe  to  unite  with  an  enemy :   water,  though  heated,  will  still  extin- 
guish fire. 

That  which  is  pos&ible  may  be  done ;  but  that  which  is  impracticable  can  never  be 
accomplished. 

He  who  tf  usts  in  an  enemy  or  in  a  faithless  wife,  has  arrivej  at  the  end  of  his  days. 
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The  friendship  of  a  good  man  is  not  easily  interrupted,  and  if  lost  h  soon  regained : 
a  golden  bowl  is  not  easily  broken,  but  if  broken  is  soon  repaired.  The  friendship  of 
the  vicious  is  soon  lost,  and  never  regained  but  with  great  exertion :  an  earthen  bowl  is 
quickly  broken,  and  cannot  be  repaired  even  widi  the  greatest  labour. 

The  heart  of  an  excellent  man  resembles  the  cocoa-nut,  which,  though  hard  tnthout 
contains  refreshing  water  and  delicious  food  within.  The  vicious  resemble  the  jujube, 
which  is  soft  without,  but  hard  (a  stone)  within. 

The  heart  is  never  so  much  cheered  as  by  the  words  of  the  excellent. 

There  is  no  union  between  the  thoughts,  the  words,  and  the  actions  of  the  wicked  * 
but  the  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  of  the  good,  all  agree. 

Let  not  a  person  change  an  old  abode  for  a  new  one,  but  after  long  consideration. 

He  is  a  real  teacher  who  not  only  instructs  others,  but  practises  the  same  duties  him- 
self. 

That  place  is  to  be  forsaken  in  which^  provisions,  friends,  learning,  respect,  a  numer- 
ous population,  fear  of  doing  wrong,  fear  of  disgrace,  excellent  artizans,  charitable  per- 
sons, those  who  lend,  physicians,  benefactors,  and  a  river  of  excellent  water,  are  wanting. 
'  A  guest  should  be  entertained  without  enquiring  into  his  merits. 

The  strongest  of  all  desires  are  those  connected  with  riches  and  fife. 

A  young  wife  is  niore  dear  to  an  old  man  than  life  itself;  but  a  young  vrife  never  loves 
an  old  man  ;  she  merely  waits  upon  him,  and  considers  him  a  nauseous  draught. 

'Women  never  love  nor  hate ;  all  their  search  is  after  new  friends. 

That  woman  is  destitute  of  virtue  who  in  her  father's  house  is  not  in  subjection,  who 
wanders  to  feasts  and  amusements,  in  the  presence  of  men  throws  off  her  veil,  remains 
as  a  guest  in  the  houses  of  strangers,  associates  with  the  lewd,  drinks  inebriating  bever- 
age, and  delights  in  distance  from  her  husband. 

It  is  a  great  fault  in  a  woman  to  be  too  much  devoted  to  sleep. 

A  woman  can  never  be  independent ;  in  childhood,  she  must  be  subject  to  her  fa* 
ther;  in  youth,  to  her  husband,  and  in  old  age,  to  her  sons. 

Riches  are  every  thing :  a  rich  man  is  always  sunounded  with  friends,  feared  as  pow- 
erful, and  honoured  as  learned.  The  poor,  though  possessing  friends,  power  and  learn- 
ing, are  despised. 

As  milk  taken  by  a  serpent  is  soon  changed  into  poison,  so,  though  a  vicious  persoo 
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nay  bave  read  sacred  books,  and  have  been  instructed  in  the  duties  of  life,  he  does  not 
renounce  vice. 

A  wise  man  wiU  consult  the  nature  (dispositidn)  ot  others  more  than  olher  qualilies 
(or  circumstances,)  because  nature,  rising  above  everj  thing,  will  be  uppermost  at  last. 

Let  none  confide  in  the  sea,  nor  in  whatever  has  claws,  or  horns,  or  carries  deadly 
weapons,  neither  in  a  woman,  nor  in  a  king. 

Actions  after  the  most  mature  consideration,  the  food  which  has  been  well  digested, 
the  wife  who  has  been  well  governed,  tlie  king  whose  servants  ace  highly  diligent,. the 
son  who  has  acquired  real  learning,  the  person  who  returns  wise  answers,  and  be  wito  is 
prudent  in  all  his  actions,  are  seldom  pernicious. 

We  call  him  aged  who  has  lived  many  years  ;  but  the  wise  man  is  still  older  than  h^ : 
let  the  words  of  such  an  one  be  heard  with  reverence. 

The  iqnrious,  the  infismous,  the  discontented,  the  wralhful,  the  fearful,  and  the  de- 
pendent, are  all  subjects  of  sorrow. 

Desire  is  the  cause  of  sin ;  by  it  even  the  wi.e  are  drawn  into  evM :  from  it  proceed 

Inst,  anger,  stupefaction,  and  destruction. 

A  wise  man  will  never  be  the  leader  of  a  party,  for  if  the  a£fairs  of  the  party  be  sue- 
oessful,  aQ  will  be  equally  sharers,  and  if  unsuccessful,  the  leader  alone  will  be  disgraced. 
Subjection  to  the  passions  is  the  high  road  to  ruin.  Victoiy  over  the  passiona  is  the 
way  to  greatness.. 

In  time  of  peril,  friends  are  sources  of  sorrow. 

He  who  delivers  another  from  danger,  and  he  who  removes  terror  from  the  mind,  are 
(he  greatest  of  friends. 

He  is  a  second  father  who  rushes  into  the  presence  of  death  ta  save  anotiier. 
He  is  to  be  placed  among  the  wicked,  who,  in  the  time  of  extreme  peril,  is  astound- 
ed with  fear.. 

Hie  tmly  great  are  cahn  in  danger,  merciful  in  prosperity,  eloquent  in  the  assembly, 
courageous  in  war,  and  anxious  for  fame. 

Let  these  faults  be  renounced :  excessive  sleep^  drowuness,  fear>  anger,  idleness,  and 
inactivity  in  danger. 

Little  things  should  not  be  despised  :  many  straws  united  may  bind  an  elephant. 
A  sinful  body^  like  a  tree,  beara  the  following  fruits :  disease,  aorrow,  anguish,  bonds^^ 
and  misery. 
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«    Riches  are  treasured  up  against  the  day  of  danger ;  but  to  sate  life  every  thing  is  to 
be  sacrificed.     If  hfe  be  preserved,  all  is  safe ;  if  life  be  lost,  all  is  lost. 
Death  is  inevitable:  if  so,  still  it  is  better  to  die  in  the  pursuit  of  good  than  of  evlL 
For  a  dependent  who  serves  another  widiout  reward,  let  life  itself  be  hazarded. 
Life  is  of  no  value,  if  fame  be  gone :  the  body  b  destroyed  in  a  moment,  but  luwoui^ 

will  last  for  ages. 

Deadi,  dreaded  through  life,  b  not  perceived  when  he  arrives. 

Friendship  never  subsists  between  the  eater  and  that  which  may  become  food. 

Contract  not  sudden  iriendriiip  with  a  new  comer. 

Danger  should  be  feared  when  distant,  and  braved  when  present 

Men  are  not  to1>e  honoured  or  slain  according  to  their  cast,  bat  according  to  their 

actions. 

* 

An  excellent  person  presents  to  a  guest,  a  clean  seat,  water,  and  sweet  words. 
The  sight  of  the  eyes  b  not  sight;  but  he  is  blest  with  vbion  who  possesses  know- 

ledge ;  the  ignorant  are  die  blind. 

Of  these  afflictions,  viz.  the  want  of  children,  losing  them  as  soon  as  bom,  or  their  re« 
maining  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  the  former  is  the  least  painful. 

Of  all  precious  things,  knowledge  is  the  most  valuable :  other  riches  nuiy  be  stolen, 
or  diminbbed  by  expenditure,  but  knowledge  is  immortal,  and  the  greater  the  expendi- 
ture the  greater  the  increase;  it  can  be  shared  with  none,  aud  it  defies  the  power  of  the 
thief. 

He  who  is  not  placed  on  the  list  of  fame,  is  dead  while  he  lives. 
.    He  who  seeks  neither  learning,  riches,  power,  religious  austerities,  nor  cfaari^,  b  the 
ordure  of  hb  mother. 

The  following  things  produce  pleasure :  the  increase  of  riches,  health,  an  affectionate 
wife,  an  obedient  son,  and  that  learning  by  which  wealth  may  be  acquired. 

The  person  who  possesses  neither  religion,  nor  riches,  the  desire  of  happiness,  nor  of 
liberation,  is  a  two-legged  goat,  with  fidse  teats  on  its  neok* 

When  a  men  enters  upon  the  jNYCtice  of  religion,  let  him  do  it  with  all  hb  powers 
realizing  death  as  near  at  hand;  when  he  seeks  riches  and  knowledge,  let  lum  esteem 
himself  immortal. 

He  who  b  destitute  of  coutige  in  conmiencing  an  undertaking,  and  of  power  and  <fili- 
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gence  ia  prosecuting  it,  always  says,  The  secret  will  of  fate  must  be  accomplished ;  there 
is  no  reversing  it.  But  the  man  of  business  says,  Fate  always  works  by  instruments  ;  a 
carriage  can  never  travel  with  one  wheel :  the  prey  never  falls  into  the  mouth  of  the  lion. 

He  who  seeks  the  company  of  the  wise,  shall  himself  become  wise :  even  glass  insert- 
ed in  gold,  resembles  a  pearl ;  an  insect,  when  concealed  in  a  flower,  is  placed  on  the  head 
[rather  in  the  hair  as  an  ornament.] 

The  state  of  the  understanding  is  seen  in  the  attachments  a  person  forms. 

It  is  impossible  to  accomplish  an  object  by  unfit  instruments.  In  the  power  of  speech^ 
whatever  pains  may  be  taken  with  it,  a  crow  will  never  equal  a  parrot. 
^  An  excellent  family  gives  birth  to  excellent  children. 

A  wise  man  surrounded  with  real  firiends,  can  accomplish  the  work  of  the  rich  and 
the  powerful. 

The  covetous  and  the  dissatbfied  have  no  home.  Covetousness  produces  sin,  and 
sin  death. 

Good  derived  from  evil  is  not  good.     No  good  is  obtained  without  a  risk* 

Truth,  contentment,  patience,  and  mercy,  belong  to  great  minds.  The  good  exer- 
cise compassion  by  making  the  case  of  others  their  own. 

The  bouse  of  that  man  is  empty  which  contams  neither  an  excellent  son,  nor  an  ex- 
cellent friend. 

A  wise  man  will  not  proclaim  hb  age,  nor  a  deception  practised  upon  himself,  nor  his 
riches,  nor  the  loss  of  riches,  nor  iumily  faults,  nor  incantations,  nor  conjugal  love,  nor 
medicinal  prescriptions,  nor  religious  duties,  nor  gifts,  nor  reproach,  nor  the  infidelity 
of  his  wife. 

A  man  of  excellent  qualities  is  like  a  flower,  which,  whether  found  amongst  weeds  or 
worn  on  the  head,  still  preserves  its  fragrance. 

It  is  better  to  make  a  vow  of  silence  than  to  utter  falsehoods;  to  be  an  feunuch  than 
to  seduce  the  wife  of  another ;  death  is  better  than  the  love  of  slander ;  mendicity  than 
the  enjoyment  of  property  obtained  by  fraud;  and  sitting  alone  in  a  forest,  diaa  in  the 
company  of  unreasonable  men. 

The  life  of  the  diseased,  of  a  wanderer,  of  a  dependent,  and  of  one  living  m  the  houie 

of  another,  is  deadi ;  and  the  death  of  such  a  one  is  rest. 

The  GootMited  are  alwqr*  happy ;  die  dtscootented  are  erer  auMrable. 

Ppp 
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He  who  18  free  from  anxious  desire^  is  as  learned  [enjoys  as  much  of  the  fruit  of  learn- 
ing] as  though  he  had  studied  the  shastro,  or  acquired  it  from  the  instructions  of  others. 

Benevolence  towards  all  living  creatures — ^this  is  religion. 

Happiness  consists  in  the  absence  of  anxiety. 

A  capacity  rapidly  to  dissolve  doubts^  and  to  describe  things^  is  a  mark  of  superior 
genius. 

To  preserve  family  credit,  it  may  be  lawful  to  disown  a  person ;  to  secure  the  pros- 
perity of  a  village,  family  honours  may  be  renounced  ;  for  the  good  of  a  city,  a  village 
may  be  abandoned,  and  for  the  preservation  of  life,  tlie  whole  world. 

There  are  two  exqellent  things  in  the  w.orld,  the  friendship  of  the  good,  and  the  beau- 
ties of  poetry. 

Riches  are  like  the  dust  of  the  feet.    Life  is  a  bubble. 

Religion  is  the  ladder  by  which  men  ascend  to  heaven. 

The  man  who  sacrifices  present  happmess  for  the  sake  of  riches,  is  the  porter  of  others, 
and  a  partner  in  mere  labour. 

Why  may  not  those  riches,  which  are  neither  bestowed  in  alms  nor  enjoyed,  be  consi- 
dered as  mine  as  well  as  thine  i 

A  gift  bestowed  with  kind  expressions,  knowledge  without  pride,  and  power  united 
to  clemency,  are  excellent. 

Do  not  lay  up  excessive  riches.  Riches  amount  to  just  as  much  as  is  bestowed  in 
gifts  or  enjoyed ;  the  rest^oes  to  others. 

The  wise  man  does  not  desire  what  is  unprofitable ;  mourns  not  for  what  is  lost ;  is 
not  overwhelmed  in  adversity. 

Neither  a  king,  nor  a  minister,  nor  a  wife,  nor  a  person's  hair,  nor  his  nails,  look  well, 
out  of  their  places. 

The  elephant,  the  lion,  and  the  wise  man,  seek  their  safety  in  flight ;  but  the  crow,  the 
deer,  and  the  coward,  die  in  their  nest. 

Men  ought  not  to  be  agitated  in  times  either  of  joy  or  sorrow,  for  these  follow  each 
other  in  perpetual  succession. 

When  the  purse-proud  sink  into  poverty,  they  endure  excessive  anguish. 

The  enemies  feared  by  the  rich  are,  the  king,  water,  fire,  the  thief,  and  the  swmdier. 

A  good  man's  fiiendship  continues  till  death,  while  his  anger  endiures  but  for  a  mo-* 
rnent. 
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He  is  excellent  who  protects  and  nourishes  those  who  seek  his  assistance. 
The  strength  of  an  aquatick  animal  lies  in  the  water;  of  those  inhabiting  a  fort,  in  the 
fortress;  of  a  dog,  in  his  kennel ;  of  a  king,  in  his  ministers. 

She  deserves  die  name  of  wife,  who  can  manage  her  family  aflFairs,  who  is  die  modier 
of  sona^  and  whose  affections  are  placed  exclusiTely  on  her  husband. 

Wisdom  assists  more  than  strength. 

The  more  you  nourish  the  anxiety  of  the  hear^  quarrels,  and  cutaneous  disorders,  the 
more  they  increase. 

The  disinterested  fnend,  who  is  affected  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  another,  is  a 

medicinal  cordial,  die  sanctuary  of  the  heart,  the  delight  of  the  eyes,  the  worthy  recep- 
tacle of  confidence. 

Friends,  who  surround  you  in  prosperity  for  the  sake  of  interest,  must  be  renounced; 
their  serrices  must  not  be  accepted,  lest  they  proipe  ruinous. 

Every  one  looking  downwards  becomes  impressed  with  ideas  of  his  own  greatness  ; 
but  looking  upwards,  feds  his  own  litdenesa. 

Idleness,  excessive  attachment  to  the  sex,  disease,  attachment  to  country  or  place, 

% 

fearfiilness,  want  of  self-confidence,  and  blind  trust  in  the  gods,  prevent  a  person  s  nsmg 
to  greatness,  and  justly  expose  him  to  contempt. 

The  rich  wish  to  acquire  that  which  they  do  not  possess,  to  hoard  up  what  they  ac- 
quire, and  to  watch  i^ainst  its  dilapidation. 

That  strength  by  which  an  enemy  cannot  be  overcome;  that  knowledge  of  religion 
which  does  not  produce  religious  actions  ;  and  those  riches  which  are  never  enjoyed, 
are  totally  worthless. 

He  who  does  not  govern  his  passions,  lives  in  vain. 

As  a  mound  of  earth  raised  by  the  ants,  or  the  sand  in  the  hour  glass^  so  rel^on,  learn- 

ing,  and  riches,  mcrease  only  by  degrees.  .  i 

Before  his  appointed  season,  a  person  cannot  die  though  thrown  into  the  very  jaws  of 

death ;  but  when  that  time  arrives,  even  a  straw  shall  destroy  him. 

Greatness  is  not  the  firuit  of  birtli.  but  of  effort :  it  is  not  attained  but  by  the  greatest 

exertions ;  whereas  to  become  insignificant  costs  no  pains:  to  raise  a  stone  to  the  top  of 

a  mountain  requires  great  labour,  but  it  will  descend  with  the  utmost  velocity. 

P  pp2 
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Verbal  mstnictions  can  be  understood  by  all,  even  by  irrational  animab,  but  to  un- 
derstand a  hint,  is  a  mark  of  real  wisdom. 

The  thoughts  of  the  heart  may  be  gadiered  from  the  appearance  of  the  body,  from 
gestures,  the  motions  of  the  eyes  and  feet,  habits,  words,  and  the  countenance. 

A  wise  man  confines  his  anger  within  the  bounds  of  his  ability  to  defend  himself; 
regulates  his  friendship  by  the  excellence  of  his  friends;  and  returns  to  each  im  answer 
suited  to  his  question. 

Attachments  are  founded  neither  on  beauty  nor  on  deformity,  but  on  a  taste  perfect- 
ly unaccountable. 

He  who  is  free  from  covetousness,  who  is  not  soon  angry,  who  possesses  learning,, 
who  is  ever  constant  at  his  post,  and  fearless  in  the  execution  of  commands,  is  a  pro^ 
per  person  to  abide  in  the  houses  of  die  great. 

Kings,  women,  and  climbing  plants,  love  those  who  are  near  them. 

Affection  is  known  by  these  signs :  by  stretching  the  eyes  to  meet  the  person  when  a&v 
off;  by  smiling  at  his  approach ;  by  kind  and  respectfrd  enquiries ;  by  praising  him  in  his 
absence  ;  by  affectionate  conversation,  and  by  gifts. 

He  who  speaks  out  of  season,  subjects  himself  to  be  despised  or  insulted. 

A  faithful  servant  must^  even  unasked>  offer  his  advice  in  a  moinent  of  danger. 

A  wise  and  prudent  man  is  not  thrown  into  confusion  by  reproach ;  but  is  like  the 
flame,  which,  when  stirred,  ascends  higher  and  higher. 

The  lustre  of  a  virtuous  character  cannot  be  defaced,  nor  the  vices  of  the  vicious 
ever  become  lucid:  a  jewel  preserves  its  lustre  though  trodden  in  the  dirt;  but  a  brass 
pot,  though  placed  on  the  head,  stiO  remains  brass. 

The  excellency  or  the  faults  of  conversation,  of  a  horse,  of  an  et^e-tool,  of  a  shastr&,of 
a  musical  instrument,  and  of  an  individual,  depend  upon  those  into  whose  hands  they  fall.. 

A  wise  hearer  is  not  influenced  by  the  speaker,  but  by  the  on^ion. 

He  whose  friendship  can  bestow  kingdoms,  whose  frown  is  death,  and  whose  power 
is  synonymous  with  victory,  will  preserve  the  splendour  of  his  name. 

Let  no  human  being  be  despised,  for  who  can  tell  how  soon  even  the  lowest  may  be 
raised. 

He  who  breaks  the  command  of  the  king,  who  offends  a  prostitute,  or  a  cruel  person, 
has  embraced  his  own  destruction. 
The  strong  proclaim  their  power  before  their  equals,  not  before  the  weak:  the  lion 
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* 
18  incensed  at  the  sound  of  the  thunder,  bnt  not  at  tfie  ciy  of  the  jackaU;  ^  stonn  tears 

up  the  lofty  pine,  yet  spares  the  tender  reed. 

Be  not  afraid  of  sounds  till  thou  hast  ascertained  their  cause. 

Let  not  a  servant,  widiout  permission,  appropriate  to  himself  the  smallest  trifle  belong- 
ing to  his  master,  except  for  self-^preservation. 

Riches  obtained  unjustly,  or  laid  out  improperly,  soon  vanish. 

Let  not  a  person  be  employed  who  delays  to  ^e  an  account  of  that  which  is  entrust* 
ed  to  him ;  nor  a  kshotriyii  who  carries  a  sword,  nor  an  intimate  friend»  nor  he  who  can 
offend  without  fear ;  nor  a  person  to  whom  the  employer  is  under  obligation ;  nor  the 
ambitious ;  nor  die  deceitful  thoiigh  their  words  are  kind ;  nor  those  who,  though  they 
safely  preserve  what  is  acquired,  are  indifferent  respecting  the  acquisition  of  more  wealth; 
nor  he  who  secretly  exchanges  his  master's  property  ;  nor  one  destitute  of  wisdom ;  nor 
the  greedy.     Let  a  servant  be  first  tried,  and  then  employed. 

A  person  of  harsh  speech  is  never  loved :  the  deceitful  have  no  friends. 

He  whose  passions  are  not  under  controul,  can  never  be  virtuous  ;  the  covetous  are 
destitute  of  all  religion;  the  niggardly  have  no  happiness. 

The  king  whose  counsellors  are  wine-bibbers,  cannot  retain  his  kingdom. 

A  king  as  a  father  must  preserve  his  subjects  fit>m  thieves,  from  his  own  officers,  from 
their  enemies,  from  his  head-servants,  and  from  his  own  rapacity. 

Let  not  a  virtuous  man  give  himself  up  to  sorrow  on  account  of  accidental  mistakes. 

A  woman  cannot  be  kept  in  due  subjection,  either  by  gifb,  or  kindness,  or  correct 
conduct,  or  the  greatest  services^  or  the  laws  of  morality,  or  by  the  terror  of  punish- 
ment^ for  she  cannot  discriminate  between  good  and  evil. 

•    An  unchaste  woman,  a  false  friend,  an  insolent  servant,  and  sleeping  in  a  house  con- 
tainmg  a  serpent,  are  death  itself. 

Let  not  him  who  has  frdlen  mto  the  hands  of  the  cruel,  trust  to  soothing  measures,  but 
ladier  put  forth  all  his  energy. 

Let  not  a  king  invest  his  whole  power,  nor  all  Us  wealth,  in  the  hands  of  any  indivi*^ 
dual,  so  as  to  omit  his  own  rigorous  inspection. 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  riches  to  corrupt  the  heart. 

Let  not  the  accidental  faults  of  a  real  friend  interrupt  your  friendship :  the  body^ 
though  it  may  contain  sores,  cannot  be  abandoned^  and  fire  though  it  may  have  burnt 
down  your  house,  is  still  accessary. 
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As  medicme,  thou^  nauseous,  must  not  be  rejected,  so  a  real  friend,  diough  unamia- 
ble  must  not  be  discarded ;  but  a  vicious  person,  diough  ever  so  d^ar,  as  a  limb  m  a  state 
of  mortification,  must  be  renounced. 

He  is  a  wise  man  who  is  able  to  deliver  another  from  misfortimes. 

That  employment  is  to  be  preferred  by  which  a  person  may  become  more  virtuous. 

She  deserves  the  name  of  wife  who  always  approaches  her  husband  with  affectionate 

and  submissive  words. 

He  is  a  wise  man  whom  the  pious  praise ;  we  call  those  riches  which  do  not  puff  up 
die  mind ;  he  is  a  happy  man  who  has  no  thirst ;  we  call  that  friendship  which  is  not 
bought  or  influenced  by  outward  circumstances ;  we  caU  him'  an  eminent  person  who 
is  not  subject  to  his  passions. 

He  who  never  exercises  his  own  judgment,  but  rests  on  the  opinions  of  others,  is  a 
worthless  person. 

Secrecy  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  success  of  all  counsel.  It  b  difficult  to  accom* 
plish  counsels  or  plans  which  have  been  discovered. 

Reunion  to  a  person  who  has  once  violated  the  laves  of  friendship,  resembles  the  birth 
of  the  crab,  in  which  the  parent  dies. 

Incorrect  conduct,  or  a  breach  of  friendship,  or  combating  with  a  person  of  superior 
strength,  is  the  high  road  to  death. 

He  is  mistaken  who  supposes  that  the  king  is  ever  his  friend. 

Who  is  there  thtft  has  not  suffered  from  the  sex  i 

Whose  honour  has  ever  continued  after  he  has  become  dependent  on  others  f 

Who  has  ever  escaped  the  net  of  the  injurious  ? 

The  goddess  of  prosperity  seldom  remains  in  the  house  of  an  ignoble  person,  or  the 
goddess  of  learning  in  the  house  of  the  wicked ;  the  wife  of  the  man  incapable  of  pro»- 
curing  riches,  seldom  continuea  faithful. 

He  who  is  never  angry  but  through  the  excitation  of  some  outward  cause,  is  pacified 
as  soon  as  the  cause  ceases,  but  not  so  the  man  who  is  naturally  choleric. 

Benefits,  though  heaped  on  the  vicious,  are  fruitless  ;but  the  smallest  benefit,  bestow«i- 
ed  on  the  virtuous,  produces  a  rich  reward. 

There  is  no  happiness  unmixed  with  misery. 

A  vicious,  deceitful  person,  though  at  the  approach  of  a  firiend  he  rabes  his  hands  a$ 
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M^ith  joy^  embraces  him  in  his  anns  on  his  arriYal,  gives  to  him  half  his  seat,  weeps  for 
jojf  and  makes  the  most  moving  and  affectionate  professions  of  respect  and  attachment, 
b  like  the  hook  baited  with  sweet  paste :  he  has  poison  in  his  heart. 
•  God  has  opened  a  way  to  the  knowledge  of  every  thing,  except  the  heart  of  the  vicious. 

Who  is  not  irritated  by  excessive  importunity  f 

Who  is  not  pleased  with  riches?    Who  is  not  learned  in  vice? 

The  vicious  have  no  friends. 

An  ascetic  onght  to  treat  both  friends  and  enemies  alike ;  but  it  is  a  great  fault  when 
the  ridi  forgive  mjuries. 

He  ought  to  expiate  his  crime  by  deadi  who  desires  the  oflSce  of  his  employer. 

Advice  to  the  stapid  pnHlace.  anger. 

As  long  as  a  person  remains  silent,  he  is  honoured,  but  as  soon  as  he  opens  his  mouth, 
men  sit  in  judgment  on  hb  capacity. 

Let  the  traveller  fainting  on  his  journey  take  rest  under  a  tree  which  contains  both 
fruit  and  shac^. 

A  person  possessing  both  parts  and  power,  receives  no  credit  for  eidier  if  he  associ- 
ate with  the  mean. 

A  king  destroys  his  enemies  even  when  flying ;  and  the  touch  of  an  elephant,  as  well 
as  the  breath  of  a  serpent,  are  fatal ;  but  the  wicked  destroy  even  while  laughing* 

A  foolish  king,  a  weak  child,  and  a  person  puffed  up  by  riches,  desire  that  which  can- 
not be  procured. 

Should  the  virtuous  remain  near  the  vicious,  the  effects  of  the  deeds  of  the  vicious 
will  frJl  upon  the  virtuous :  the  sea  was  put  in  chains,  on  account  pf  its  vicinity  to  the 
wicked  Ravonu* 

The  sweet  words  of  the  vicious,  like  fryit  out  of  season,  excite  fear. 

A  person  of  low  origin,  by  kind  words,  is  soon  persuaded  to  forgive  an  injury. 

The  learned  say.  Bear  a  thousand  injuries  rather  than  quarrel  <mce ;  but  if  a  quarrel 
be  begun,  use  every  possible  means  to  gain  the  victory. 

A  propensity  to  begin  groundless  quarrels  marks  the  ignorant. 

Wicked  ministers  and  servants  are  the  first  to  advise  uDneoessary  war,  and  the  first  to 
run  away  from  the  field  of  action. 

We  call  that  excellent  counsel  by  which  great  things  can  be  accomplished  by  tmvSk 
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Let  every  thing  be  done  in  its  season,  for  to  every  thing  there  is  a  reapmg  time. 

In  the  time  of  weakness,  even  under  great  injuries,  shut  up  thyself  like  the  turtle  i 
but  \^hen  a  fair  opportunity  is  given,  shew  thyself  terrible  as  the  aU-devottiing  serpent 
(kala-sorpu). 

A  council  destitute  of  old  men  is  unworthy  of  the  name ;  but  that  wisdom  is  to  be  jn-e- 

fenred  which  makes  the  young  old* 

Youth,  beauty,  life,  prosperity,  and  love,  are  inionstant  as  the  unioo  of  straws  on  a 
rapid  current. 

As  a  thief  when  seized  is  beaten  all  the  way  to  prison,  so  &e  strokes  of  death  laB  on 
men  in  perpetual  succession. 

The  allotted  days  and  nights  of  human  life,  like  a  current  down  the  sides  of  a  moun- 
tain, pass  away  not  to  return. 

Union  even  with  the  body  is  a  broken  one :  need  we  wonder  then,  diat  no  union  on 
earth  is  indissoluble  ? 

Our  stay  on  earth  resembles  that  of  a  traveller  for  the  night :  therefore  sorrow  for  any 

thing  on  earth  is  unreasonable.  The  best  remedy  for  worldly  anxiety  is  indifference. 

He  who  is  subject  to  his  passions  will  find  the  world  even  in  a  hermitage ;  but  he  who 
is  free  from  worldly  desire,  finds  a  hermitage  even  in  the  city. 

He  who  purifies  himself  in  the  river  of  a  subdued  spirit,  the  waters  of  which  are  truth, 
its  waves  compassion,  and  its  shores  excellent  temper  and  conduct,  will  be  liberated 
from  this  world ;  but  liberation  cannot  be  obtained  by  any  outward  observances. 

Human  life  is  made  up  of  birth,  death,  decrepitude,  disease,  pain,  fear,  calamity ;  in 
liberation  from  this,  consists  true  happiness  ;  but  deliverance  from  earth  [earthly  care] 
is  excessively  difficult,  and  only  to  be  obtained  by  union  to  the  pious  [ascetics].* 

*  Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  his  very  ingeniooB  Introdnctoo'  Remarkt  to  the  Sfingskritfi  editioo  of  the  HitopS- 
d^htt,  printed  at  the  Serampore  press,  has  these  Remarks  on  the  Pfinchft-Tiiotrii :  "  In  the  concloding  line 
of  the  poetical  preface  to  theHitoplkdeshb,  it  is  expressly  declared  to  feave  been  draifvn  from  the  Pftnchfi- 
TfiitrA  and  other  writings.  The  book,  thos  mentioned  as  the  chief  source  from  which  that  collection  of  ta- 
bles was  taken,  is  divided  into  five  chapters,  as  its  name  imports :  it  consists,  like  the  Hitopttd^shii,  of  apo- 
logues recited  by  a  learned  bramh&n  named  Vishnoo  Sh&rma,  for  the  instmctioD  of  his  pupils,  the  sons 
of  an  Indian  Monarch ;  but  it  contains  a  greater  variety  of  fables,  and  a  more  copions  diali^e,  than  the 
woiIl  wiiich  has  been  chiefly  compiled  IWan  it;  and,  on  comparison  witii  the  Persian  translations  now  ei- 
tant,  it  is  foand  to  agree  with  them  mora  nearly  than  that  compilation,  both  in  the  order,  and  tke  i 
in  which  the  taiss  are  related." 
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Wcrki  of  an  Hisicrical  naiure. 

Though  it  be  a  fact,  Aat  the  Hindoos  have  not  a  sii^e  work  on  General  Histoiy^  yet 
they  have  many  works,  especiaDy  anuHig  their  poems^  which  may  be  called  historicaL 
The  greater  part  of  the  pooranos  contain  fiagments  of  history,  mixed,  indeed,  with  macb 
fable ;  but,  were  these  firagments  collected  and  arranged,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but: 
that  we  should  know  much  more  than  we  do  at  present  of  &is  ancient  people.  The 
author  here  presents  a  list  of  those  works,  the  contents  of  which  may  entide  tliem  to  be 
placed  under  thb  head : 


Almost  all  the  pooranns* 

The  Ramayono,  by  ValmSekee. 

The  Udbhootfi-Ramaytinii,  by  ditto. 

The  Cfdhwatmu-Ramayfind,by  Vyasfi-D6vo. 

The  Mahabhaiotn,*'  by  ditto. 
The  ShieS-Bhagfiyoto,  by  ditto. 
Maghii,  a  poem  by  various  learned  men 

employed  by  king  Magha. 
Roghoo-Vongsho,  by  KalS-Dasa. 
Noishildho,  by  ShrSe-Hurshn. 
Bhattee,  by  Bh&rtree-Hiiree. 
KirataijooneSyS,  by  Bharavee. 
Raghm-fi-PandovByu,  by  Vishwo-Natlia: 
Nfiloddya,  by  Kalee-Dasa. 


UbhignanS-Shokoontftla. 

Koomarft-Silmbhnva^ 

UnSrgS-  Raghavyii. 

Malat€e*M&dhuva. 

Vasfivfi-DStta. 

V&iee-Sanghartt. 

Parijata-Horano. 

Oosha-HoriniS. 

VikrihnorvttsiiS. 

Maluvee-Kagneo-Mitro. 

Moodra-Rakshdso. 

Ramayono-ChifanpSS. 

Bhaiihft-CUhnpM* 

Onirooddho-Chfanpoo. 


To  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  idea  of  the  Hindooe  as  historians,  a  table  of  con- 
tents  of  the  MfihabharStii,  the  most  historical  of  any  of  their  shastrib,  is  here  inserted : 

•  Mttha  signifies  great,  and  Bhfirittt  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  aocsstors  of  YoodhishtlM.  Vfasft,  to 
whom  this  work  is  ascribed,  lived  in  the  age  of  Ramtt,  that  ls,ia  the  tr£ta  yoofi,  yet  tiie  eveatt  celehrated 
in  this  poem  took  pUue  in  tfaekUee  yoogi,  and  Yoodhishtlttftt,  Krislaitt,Hidthereitefthe  pmsaages 
foaad  here,  are  all  acknowledged  to  be  persons  living  in  this  last  period. 

Q44 
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The  first  book  contains  accounts  of—^Poushyo,  a  king;  Ootknnkn,  a  sage;  Poulanii, 
a  giant;  including  the  history  of  the  sage  Bhrigoo ;  Astika,  a  sage,  and  of  the  rise  of  the 
hydras ;  the  birth  of  Gurooro^  the  divine  bird  on  which  Vishnoo  rides  ;  the  churning  of 
the  sea  of  milk;  the  birth  of  the  horse  Oochchoishrova,  which  Indra  obtained  at  the  ser- 
pent sacrifice  offered  by  Jonamejuya ;  the  race  of  Yoodhisht'hira ;  the  birth  of  many  differ- 
ent kings;  the  birth  of  many  heroes ;  the  birth  of  Vyasa-D6vd,  the  (holy)  source  of  the 
incarnations  of  Yoodhishfhira  and  his  brethren ;  the  names  of  the  gods  from  whom  these 
incarnate  persons  sprting ;  the  rise  of  the  doity us^  danfivos,  yakshfis^  nagas^  serpents^  gnn* 
dhorvas;  the  birds^  and  many  other  beings ;  the  birth  and  journey  to  heaven  of  Kdnwu,  a 
sage ;  the  birth  of  BhSeshma,  who  forsook  his  kingdom  and  became  a  bramhacharee ;  the 
preservation  of  his  brother  king  Chitrangoda^  and,  after  his  death,  the  gift  of  the  throne  to 
another  brother  Vichitriivecrya  ;*  the  birth  of  Yama,  under  the  curse  of  the  sage  Uniman- 

« 

davyu ;  the  births  of  Dhritnrashtra  and  Pahdoo  ;  the  journey  of  the  Pandavas  to  Vara- 
navQtn,  where  Dooryodhona  seeks  to  destroy  the  Pandovos,  by  blowing  them  into  the  air 
while  asleep ;  the  consultation  of  Dooryodiiunu  and  his  fi*iends  respecting  the  quar- 
rel with  the  Panduvfis ;  the  entrance  of  Yoodhisht'hira  and  his  friends  into  a  forest,f 
where  they  meet  a  female  giant,  named  Hirimva,  and  whose  brother  is  destroyed  by 
Bhecniu  ;  the  birth  of  Ghntotkachn,  a  giant ;  the  meeting  of  V^dii-Vyasn  and  the  Pan- 
davas ;  the  journey  of  the  Pandaviis  to  the  house  of  a  bramhun  at  Eknchokra,  agreeably 
to  the  command  of  Veda-Vyasu,  where  they  become  servants,  without  making  known 
their  rank ;  the  destruction  of  Vaka,  a  giant,  by  these  servants ;  the  astonishment  of  the 
villagers  at  the  death  of  this  giant ;   the  birtlis  of  Drpupudee,;}:  and  her  brother  Dhrish- 

*  It  appears  necessary  here  to  ^ive  some  account  of  the  family  whose  qnarrels  fojtn  the  principal  sob* 
ject  of  the  M&habhariitGi :  by  the  widow  of  Vichitrttvecr>&,  V6du-Vyasi&  [the  account  of  this  man's  own 
birth  is  indescribably,  obscene]  had  two  sons,  Dhritifashtrii  and  Pandoo,  and  by  the  slave  fj^irl  of  this  wi- 
dow another  son,  Vidoortt.  Dhritttrashtra  had  one  hundred  sons,  beginning  with  Dooryodhunii ;  and  Pan- 
doo (or  rather  ^ye  ^ods  under  his  name)hadfive8ons,Yoodhisht'hirCi,BheSmil,Urjoon&,  NQkooltlandSfihfi- 
D^vii.  The  capital  of  the  kingdom  which  belonged  to  this  family  was  HQstina-poorfi.  After  Vicbitrfr- 
ve€ry&  had  retired  to  the  forest,  Bheeshmfi,  the  elder  brother,  lived  for  some  time,  and  presided  over  the 
education  of  the  hundred  sons  of  Dooryodh&nfi .  Soon,  however,  quarrels  arose  in  this  large  family,  which 
induced  Dooryodhfinb  to  give  five  small  districts  to  the  Pand&vfts  for  their  portion.  Dooryodhllnfi  after- 
wards won  these  towns,  at  dice  and,  according  to  the  stipulation,  the  Pand&viis  embraced  the  life  of 
hermits  for  twelve  years;  but  at  the  expirai.on  of  this  term,  through  their  friend  Krishnii,  they  asked  fbr 
iive  other  towns ;  which  DooryodhOnti  refused,  declaring  that  they  should  have  nothing  from  him  but  what 
they  conquered.     This  led  to  the  war,  which  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  PandSvOs. 

t  While  young,  they  fled  f»om  Dooryodhfinfi,  and  remained  for  some  time  concealed. 

t  This  woman,  who  makes  so  conspicuous  a  figui«  in  this  poem,  was  the  daughter  of  Droopttdil,  king  of 
P&nchalfi. 
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tudyoomna ;  the  journey  of  the  bramhiins  of  the  aboye  house  to  Piiiichala,  to  be  present 
at  DroupQdee's  marriage,  where  Urjoono  overcomes  Ungai&vdraa,  a  gandh&ryn>  but  af- 
terwards cultivates  his  friendship,  and  from  him  obtains  the  histories  of  Vashisht'ho  and' 

Ourvfi ;  the  success  of  Urjoonci  in  archery  over  all  the  kshatriyus,  and  his  consequent 

»  \j 

oiarriage  with  Droupodee ;  the  success  of  BheemSi  and  Urjponn  over  Shalya,  Kamfi,* 

and  other  kings,  who  wished  to  obtain  Droupadee ;  the  suspicions  of  Balnramu  and  Krish- 
hd,  that  these  sei'vants,  who  displayed  such  amazing  power,  must  be  their  friends  the 
Pandaviis  ;  their  journey  to  the  sage  Bharguvu,  to  solve  their  doubts ;  the  sorrow  of  the 
father  of  Droupodee,  that  his  daughter  should  have  five  husbands ;  the  explanation  of  V6da- 
Vyasn,  that  as  these  five. persons  were  descended  from  the  gods,  they  might  properly  be 
called  one;  Droupfidee's  marriage  ceremony  according  to  the  form  called  doivii;  the  jour- 
ney of  VidoorB,  sent  by  Dhritfirashtra  to  bring  the  Pandavas  ;  present  made  to  Vidoo- 
ru;  interview  with  Krishna ;  Vidoora's  residence  at  Khanduvo  ;  the  transfer  of  a  small 
district  by  Dooryodhnnii  to  the  Pandavas ;  the  directions  of  Naroda  respecting  the  times 
when  Droupodee's  five  husbands  should  dwell  with  her ;  the  histories  of  the  giants  Soon* 
du  and  Oopasoondu ;  Uijooua's  meeting  m  the  forest  with  Ooloopee,  the  daughter  of 
Kouriiva,  a  serpent,  with  whom  he  hus  familiar  intercourse ;  Urjoonu's  visits  to  various 
holy  places  ;  the  birth  of  a  son  named  Vfibhroovahana  ;  fable  of  the  five  fipsSras  turned 
into  turtles  by  the  curse  of  a  bramhiin  whose  devotions  they  had  interrupted ;  their  de* 
liverance  from  the  curse  by  meeting  with  Urjoono;  Urjoono's  interview  with  Krishna  at 
Dwaraka;  his  elopement  with  Soobhadra,  the  sister  of  Krishna  ;t  the  birth  of  Ubhimiin- 
yoo,  the  son  of  Soobhadra ;  the  birth  of  Droupiidee's  five  sons,  Shotaneeka>  Shrootdsenii, 
Pritivindho,  &c. ;  Krishno  and  Urjoonu's  play,  in  which  one  of  them  obtams  a  chakra, 
and  a  bow  and  arrow ;  Ugoona's  burning  Khandava  forest,;)^  and  the  preservation  from 

*  This  king  was  so  'fiuned  for  liberality  that  the  Hindoos  now,  when  they  hear  of  a  liberal  person,  say, 
'^  What  Is  that  in  comparison  with  the  liberality  of  king  Khmtk !" 

■ 

t  The  family  of  KrishnU  s^ems  to  have  been  eminent,  in  an  ancommon  degree,  in  all  kinds  of  impiety. 
No  wonder  that  the  whole  race  was  at  last  destroyed.  The  image  of  this  woman  is  worshipped  at  the  fes- 
tivals of  Jligttnnat'hii,  who  is  also  distinguished  as  her  brother. 

» 

X  Urjoonfi  set  fire  to  this  forest,  at  the  request  of  the  god  Ugnee,  that  the  god  might  eat  the  medicinal 
plants,  in  order  to  core  him  of  a  surfeit  which  he  had  contracted  in  eating  too  mtich  clarified  biitter  at  a 
sacrifice  by  M&rootfi,  a  king,  in  which  clarified  batter  had  been  pouring  on  the  fire,  day  and  night  for 
twelve  months,  in  a  stream  as  thick  as  an  elephant's  trunk,  till  poor  Ugnee  could  cat  no  more. 

Qqq2 
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the  fire,  of  Mfiyfi,  a  danovS,  and  Tukshfikfi,  a  serpent ;  the  birth  of  SharlbgCi,  the  sod 
of  MOndupalo,  a  rishee. 

The  second  book:  the  meeting  of  die  Pandovos;  the  pride  of  Urjoonfi  at  seeing  such 
a  splendid  meeting  of  kings,  &c. ;  description  by  Naroda  of  the  court  of  the  gods  called 
Dosho-dik-palft,*  to  correct  Urjoonft's  pride ;  the  commencement  of  the  rajasSoyo  sa- 
crifice by  the  Pandlivas ;  the  killmg  of  king  Jfirasiindhtt  by  BhRmfi ;  liberation  by  Krishno 
of  the  kings  whom  Jorasondho  had  imprisoned  in  a  cave ;  subjugation  by  the  Panduvos 
of  all  the  kings  who  refused  to  pay  tribute ;  die  arrivd  of  other  kings  at  die  sacrifice ; 

the  presenting  the  garlands  and  the  sandal  wood  to  the  kings ;  the  grief  of  Dooryodhfina 
at  the  sig)it  of  the  grandeur  of  the  assembly,  and  the  preparations  for  the  sacrifice ;  the 
ridicule  pass^  upon  him  by  BhSmS;  the  challenge  which  Dooryodhanu,  to  be  reveng- 
ed on  the  Pandfivus,  sends  to  Yoodhisht'hira ;  preservation  of  Droupodei  fyom,  Dooryo*- 
dhfau  by  Dhritorasfatril. 

The  third  book :  die  journey  of  Yoodhisht'hira  and  his  fiunily  into  the  forest  after  having 
lost  his  all,  by  playing  at  <dice,t  when  all  the  people  of  the  city  follow  them ;  of  the  wor- 
ship YoodhishtUrfi  paid  to  Soorya  in  order  to  obtain  in  the  forest  food,  fruits,  roots^ 
and  die  protection  of  the  bramhSns;  Vidoora  driven  *away  by  Dhritarashtrd,  for  interced- 
ing in  behalf  of  Yoodhishtliirii's  fimiily  5  his  visit  to  Yoodhishfhiro  ;  his  bemg  brought 
back  by  Dbritnrashtrii ;  the  joy  of  Kfima,  one  of  the  generals  of  Dhriturashtro's  army,  at 
being  made  acquainted  widi  a  plan  to  destroy  die  PandavSs ;  Vidu-Vyaso's  persuasions 
to  Dhritarashtro  and  Dooryodhanfi  to  desist,  and  not  to  go  into  the  forest ;  account  of 
Briimha's  cow  SoorttbhS ;  die  visit  of  Moitr^yfi,  die  sage,  to  Doofyodhonfl ;  his  inter- 
cessions  widi  die  latter  to  bestow  upon  Yoodhisht'hira  a  small  estate,  diat  he  might  not 

*  The  Hindoof  believe  that  the  nnWene  is  rarromided  and  gnsrded  by  ten  gods,  caJledDK8h&-dik-paItt» 

t  This  game  it  lanctioned  by  the  shastrtt :  Yoodhishfhirii, first,  lost  his  estates ;  then.  In  sQceession',  all 
the  riehes  in  his  treasury,  his  four  brothers,  and  his  wife  Drolipfid€S.  When  Dronpttd£e  was  brought 
to  be  given  op  to  Dooryodhinh,  he  ordered  her  to  sit  on  his  knee,  which  she  reftised  :  he  seised  her  by 
the  clothes;  bnt  she  left  her  clothes  in  his  hands;  and  as  often  as  he  stript  her,  she  was  miraciilonsly 
clothed  a^.  At  length  DhritSrashtii,  the  father  of  Dooryodh&nB,  was  so  pleased  with  Dronpa4gS,  that 
he  told  her  to  ask  what  she  wonld,  and  he  would  grant  it.  She  first  asked  for  her  husband's  kingdom ; 
this  was  granted.    She  was  permitted  to  ask  Mher  blessings,  tiU  all  that  her  husband  had  tost  was  restor- 

ed.   YoodhishtliirSagafai  encounters  Shikoonee  at  chess,  and  agahikaesalL   After  this,  DroupftdCe  and 
he?  five  husbands  enter  the  forest* 
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be  compelled  to  remain  in  the  forest;  DooryodhSno's  anger ;  the  x^urse  of  the  sage  on 
Dooryodhuna  and  Dhritorashtro ;  Bl\eema  destroys  KirmSra,  a  giant ;  the  journey  of 
Krishnu's  fiunily  into  Ihe  Pilnchaln  country  to  see  Yoodhisht'hiro^  8lc.  ;  the  anger  of 
Krishna  at  hearing  of  Dooryodh8nfi's  conduct  towards  Yoodhisht'hira,  his  friend ;  Droii« 
podee's  weeping  before  Krishnn,  and  relation  of  their  sufferings  in  the  forest ;  Krishntt's 
promises  of  relief ;  Kriahnn's  destruction  of  Shoubha,  a  king;  Krishna's  bringing  Soo- 
bhndra  and  her  son  to  Dwaroka,  his  capital  ;*  die  arrival  of  DhrishtodyoonmOy  the  brother 
of  DroupttdfiS,  in  the  forest^  who  takes  his  sister  and  her  five  children  to  his  house;  the 
journey  of  the  Pandoviis  into  DwoitS  forest,  where  Yoodhishtliiift  meets  widi  YSmi ; 
Bheimft's  mterview  with  many  kings  in  the  forest ;  V6dS-Vyasik's  jouiney  to  see  the 
PandSvos,  when  he  gives  Yoodhishtliifi  an  incantation  by  which  a  person  may  become 
always  successful  at  dice;  the  removal  of  the  Pandfivfis  into  Kamyoko  forest;  Utjoono'g 
journey  to  the  heaven  of  Indro,  to  procure  die  divine  weapcMis  by  which  he  hoped  to 
destroy  Dooryodhiina,  Sec. ;  Orjoona's  meeting  with  a  fowler/  (an  incamatkm  of  Shivo)| 
and  their  quarrel  respecting  who  shall  kill  a  giant  they  discover ;  the  meeting  of  Uqoono 
with  the  gods  called  the  Doshil-dik-palD ;  Urjoonil's  arrival  at  the  heaVen  of  IndrS ;  his 
obtaining  the  weapons ;  the  fears  of  Dhritoraahtra  and  Dooiyodhfinn  at  the  intelligence ; 
die  interview  of  Yoodhishf  hiro  with  V rihudfishwn,  a  sage ;  Yoodhishtliira's  grief ;  the 
history  of  king  Nfilo ;  account  of  the  excessive  love  betwixt  Nolii  and  his  wife,  so  that 
diey  could  not  endure  separation  for  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  Nolu's  entrance  into  the 
forest,  and  the  perfect  indifference  manifested  by  his  wife ;  Lomttshu's  descent  from 
heaven  to  see  Yoodhishtliira ;  Uijoonu's  return,  and  relation  to  Yoodhishtliiiil  of  his 
having  obtained  the  weapons;  LomdshB's  pilgrimage;  account  of  die  benefits  to  be 
obtained  by  visitbg  the  holy  places ;  the  fruit  which  Lomoshii  obtained  from  his  pilgrim- 
age ;  the  pilgrimage  of  Narodo  and  Poolostyu ;  the  magnificent  sacrifice  offered  by  king 
Gilyfi ;  account  of  the  s/ige  Ugustyfi ;  his  eating  Vatapee,  a  giant ;  Ugastyii's  journey 
home  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  son ;  account  of  Rishyushringfi ;  of  Parnshoorama ; 
die  journey  of  the  iamily  of  Krishnti  to  Probhasii,  a  holy  place ;  account  of  Soukonyfi ; 
Chyvonn's  entertainii^  UdiwmS  and  Koomaro  with  the  juice  of  the  somfi  plant  at  a 
sacrifice  offered  by  Ugos^ ;  the  resplendance  of  the  body  of  Chyvunfi  through  the  fa- 
vour  of  UshwinSe  and  Koomaru ;  accoimt  of  Jfintoo^  the  son  of  king  Somoko ;  Somfikn^s 
obtaining  a  hundred  sons  by  offerii^  a  human  sacrifice  (n6r&-yngkiQ);  account  of  die  kite 


*  Kfisluift^iDgedlilscaiiitalfrciaiMit'liooiataPwaiika. 
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and  the  pigeon ;  account  of  Ushtavflkra ;  the  dispute  between  Ushtavnkra  and  Vnndeo^  son 

of  Vuroonfi;  the  victory  over  Vondee  by  Ushtavnkrn ;  the  recovery  of  the  father  of  Ush- 

tavukra,  who  had  been  overcome  in  play,  and  thrown  into  the  water  by  VandeTy  in  order 

to  be  carried  down  to  the  hydras  ;  account  of  YavukrSta,  a  sage ;  of  king  Roivyo ;  of 

Ute  joamey  of  the  Pandnvas  to  mount  GondhSmadmiii ;  the  visit  of  the  Pandfivas  to  die 

NarayfinS  hermiti^e;  their  journey  to  mount  ROmvfi;  their  visit  to  the  VadftrS  hermir 

tage ;  DroupadSe's  dismissing  BhSemfi  to  fetch  some  flowers  from  a  pool  in  KSdfilS  forest, 

vyhere  he  meets  with  HSnooman ;  the  quarrel  of  Bheemu  with  die  yiikshas  and  rakshfisfis 

who  guarded  the  pool ;  Bheemo's  killing  the  giant  Jatasodrii ;  king  VrishSparva's  visit  to 

the  Pand&vos ;  the  visit  of  die  Pandavos  to  die  Arshtistofi  hermitage;  die  consolatioa 

imparted  by  Bheemo  to  Droupudee  respecting  dieir  recovering  die  kingdom ;  visit  of  die 

Pandfiviis  to  die  hermitage  Voduwe;  dieir  bloody  contest  widi  dierakshusfisandynkshfis; 

tiieir  meefing  widi  Koov^rii,  die  king  of  die  yukshos,  and  die  conclusion  of  a  peace ; 

fifrjoonu's  return  from  thence,  and  interview  widi  his  brodiers ;  destruction  of  Nivatu- 

kuvfichS,  adanSvn,  and  Kaluk6ya  and  PouKimu,  two  giants,  by  Yoodhishf  hirn;  Crjoonn's 

shewing  to  Yoodhishfhira  die  weapons  wUch  he  had  brought  from  heaven ;  Narudfi's 

advice  not  to  use  diese  heavenly  weapons,  but  the  common  ones ;  descent  of  die  Pan- 

duvus  from  mount  Gundhamadanii ;  Bheemo's  interview  widi  a  hydra  as  large  m  a 

mountain ;  die  question  put  by  diehydra ;  die'direatening  of  diehydrato  devour  Bheema 

unless  he  gave  an  answer ;  Bheemo's  silence,  and  die  hydra's  swallowbghim  up ;  Yoo- 

dhisht'hiro's  victory  over  die  hydra,  whom  he  compels  to  vomit  Bheema  up  again ;  die 

journey  of  die  Pandnvus  into  Kamyftko  forest,  where  diey  are  visited  by  Krishna, 

NarudS  »nd  Markfind^yS ;  account  of  king  Prif  hoo ;  conversation  betwixt  Srafi»w«tS 

and  T^kshiSrshee,  a  sage  •  account  of  die  Miiteyo  incarnation ;  Markfindiy6's  "..t  to 

die  Pandttvfis;  his  rehearsal  of  die  pooranus;  account  of  king  Indrndyoomdl ;    of 

Dhoondhoomara,  a  king;  of  Ungira,  a  ^age ;  conversation  betwixt  Siityfibhama,  die 

wife  of  Krishna,  and  Droupudei ;  journey  of  die  PandovBs  into  DwoitS  forest ;  d«  jour- 

ney  of  Dooiyodhfino  and  odiers  into  a  forest  to  engage  in  a  sport  called  GhoshS-yatra, 

where  some  gnndhorvfis  seize  Dooryodhmiu  and  odiers,  and  cariy  diem  off;  die  success 

of  die  Pandiivos  in  recovering  diem ;  Yoodhisht'hirii's  sight  of  a  deer  in  a  vision,  which 

intreats  him  to  go  bto  some  odier  forest,  as  his  family  had  eaten  up  almost  aU  die  gw>e 

•  TUs  king  first  set  op  the  image  of  JBgannat'W  in  OrUw. 
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where  they  were ;  the  removal  of  tfae.Pandiivas  into  Kamyfikfi  forest;  conversation  res- 
pecting measures  and  coins ;  Bheemu's  rescue  of  DroupndS  from  the  hands  of  Jajddru- 
t'hd,  a  king,  and  his  victory  over  him ;  a  long  account  of  RamS,  similar  to  that  in  the  Ra- 
mayona  ;  account  of  SavitreS,  the  god  who  presides  over  the  gayutree ;  Indrtt's  assump- 
tion of  the  form  of  a  bramhan,  in  which  he  goes  to  kingKamo,  and  begs  a  pair  of  inva« 
luable  earrings  from  him ;  Indiu's  gift  of  a  weapon  to  Komii  which  would  infallibly  kill 
the  person  at  whom  it  was  aimed ;  of  the  power  of  friction,  as  it  appears  in  rubbing  two 
pieces  of  wood  together ;  Dhorma's  visit  to  his  son  Yoodhisht'hiro  ;  account  of  VyasQi 
DevS- 

The  fourth  book :  the  journey  of  the  Pandnvos  to  Viratfi,  the  residence  of  king  Vira- 
ta;  of  the  hahgmg  up  of  their  bows,  arrows,  spears,  &c.  like  a  dead  body,  in  a  tree  in  a 
cemetery  ;*  their  consultation  how,  in  such  a  city,  they  may  be  concealed  from  Door- 
yodhano's  spies ;'  their  agreement  to  become  servants  to  king  Virata  ;  Yoodhisht'hiro's 
resolve  to  become  gamester  to  the  king;  Bheema's  to  become  his  cook;  NokoolQ's  to 
become  his  veterinary  surgeon ;  Sahii-D^vfi's  to  be  his  herdsman;  Urjoono's  (in  con- 
formity to  a  curse  that  had  been  pronounced  upon  him  by  Rumbha),  to  become  an  her- 
maphrodite, and  teach  the  king's  children  to  sing  and  dance;  Droupadee's  to  be  seam- 
stress to  the  queen ;  the  taking  off  their  accustomed  garments,  and,  one  by  one,  entering 
the  king^s  palace,  and  hiring  themselves  as  servants  in  these  different  capacities ;  the 
attachment  of  Keechtikd,  the  queen's  brother,  to  Droupudee,  and  his  inviting  her  to  his 
bed ;  Droupodee's  refusal,  and  warning  to  him,  that  she  is  the  wife  of  five  gandhorvasj 
who,  if  he  were  to  compel  her  to  such  an  act,  would  certainly  come  and  kill  him ;  his  con- 
tempt of  what  either  gods  or  gondharviis  could  do ;  DroupadS's  continued  refusal ;  KS- 
chuku's  persuasions  to  his  sister,  the  queen,  to  endeavour  to  persuade  Droupudee ;  the 
imsuccessfulness  of  this  effort ;  the  promise  made  by  his  sister  to  send  DroupQdee  to  a 
certain  room  for  some  food^  where  he  lies  in  wait  to  seize  her ;  her  escape  from  him,  and 
flight  to  a  place  where  the  king  is  sitting,  and  where  her  husbands  are  present;  her  claim 

*  According  to  their  agreement  with  Dooryo<IhfiD&,  they  were  to  spend  twelve  years  in  the  wilderness, 
and  the  last  in  a  ftate  of  secrecy«  Eleven  years  were  expired,  and  they  were  now  going  into  this  town  to 
spend  the  last  year  in  secrecy.  Bnt  they  were  afraid  their  arms  might  hetray  them:  to  prevent  which,  as 
well  as  to  hinder  them  from  being  stolen^  they  tie  them  ap  as  a  dead  body,  knowing  that  in  tliis  case  no* 
body  would  touch  them. 
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lor  protectimi ;  BhBm&'s  anxiety  to  riae  and  be  revenged  on  KSchokft,  but  is  preyenlid 
by  Urjooati  who  tells  bim^  diat  if  they  make  themselves  known  they  must  again  go  into 
the  forest  for  twelve  years ;  DroupodS's  entreaty  to  Bheemo,  to  revenge  her  upon  this 
fellow ;  BhSmtt's  soothing  address  and  entreaties  that  she  would  be  patient  a  little  long- 
er ;  her  angry  declaration  diat  she  will  be  revenged,  and  that  she  had  rather  spend  twd ve 
more  years  in  the  forest  than  not  have  him  put  to  death ;  BhSSmu's  instructions  to 
DroupiklS  to  appear  to  comply  with  the  desires  of  KSchtkS,  appointing  him  to  meet  her 
in  such  a  room ;  her  compliance,  with  which  KOchokil  is  wonderfully  pleased;  his  pre- 
paration of  a  superb  bed  in  this  room ;   BhSBmK's  entrance  at  night  into  diis  room,  and 
his  concealment  tilt  the  arrival  of  Keechokii,  whom  he  murders,  and  then  retires ;  the  noise 
in  the  city  the  next  morning  that  the  gundhorvns,  Droup&deS's  supposed  husbands,  had 
descended  from  heaven  and  killed  KSSchokS ;  escape  of  the  Pandavus  from  discovery ; 
the  search  for  DroupodS  by  those  who  were  appointed  to  bum  the  body  of  KSSdiukfi, 
that  they  might  bum  her  with  the  dead  body ;  their  destruction  by  Bheemo,  in  a  conceal- 
ed dress ;  Dooryodhana's  sendmg  messengers  to  seek  for  the  Pandovos;  the  fruitlessness 
of  this  search ;  the  information  given  to  Dooryodhona  by  TrigHrttfi,  a  neighbouring  king, 
that  the  mighty  warrior  Keichuko,  king  Virato's  famous  commander,  was  dead,  and  that 
as  Viratii  had  an  incredible  number  of  cattle,  this  was  the  time  to  plunder  him ;  Tri- 
gSrtta's  attempt  to  carry  off  the  cattle  from  the  north  of  Virato's  territories,  while  Viiato 
exposes  himself  to  the  greatest  danger,  in  attempting  to  rescue  them ;  Yoodhishtliirii's 
suggestion  to  BhCemu  that  they  must  rescue  the  kine,  or  be  discovered,  and  their  aff^rs 
ruined ;  their  defeat  of  the  enemy,  and  bringing  back  the  cattie ;  the  approach  of  the  ar- 
my of  DooryodhfinS,  on  the  south,  to  plunder  die  country,  where  die  son  of  Viratfi  was 
placed ;  the  distraction  of  Virata  on  account  of  the  army's  not  havmg  returned  from  die 
nordi ;  the  maid-servant's  (DroupttdS)  communication  to  the  queen,  that  the  hermaphro- 
dite (Urjoona),  who  taught  the  children  to, dance,  was  skilful  in  driving  the  chariot  in 
time  of  war,  as  she  had  heard  when  she  was  in  the  fiEunily  of  king  Yoodhishtlurfi;  the 
mention  of  these  words  to  Urjoono,  who,  through  fear,  at  first  denies  it,  but  at  length 
confesses  the  fact;  hb  entrance  into  the  field  against  the  army  of  Dooryodhona,  in  vriiich 
were  the  renowned  warriors  Shfilyu,  Kfirau,  Dooryodh&nS,  &c. ;  the  strengdi  of  die  ar« 
my  of  Dooiyodhono,  all  die  sons  of  Koproo,*  and  which  covered  the  whole  country 


A  celebrated  warrior. 
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further  than  the  eye  could  stretch ;  die  flight  of  the  son  of  Virata  at  beholding  this  im- 
menae  multitude  ^  Urjoonii's  bringing  him  twice  back  to  the  combat ;  the  suspicions  of 
the  invading  army^  that  this  intrepid  chai^oteer^  who,  with  a  handful  of  people,  projected 
the  overthrow  of  such  a  prodigious  army,  must  be  Urjoonu  risen  up  from  concealipent ; 
the  suggestion  that  it  could  not  be  him,  since  the  last  twelve  months  were  not  expired; 
the  assertion  of  others  that  it  must  be  him ;  the  enquiry  whether  the  twelve  months  during 
which  they  were  doomed  to  remain  in  concealment  were  expired  or  not ;  the  exjMration 
of  the  time  ascertained  ;  die  consequent  conclusion,  that  it  must  be  Urjoonu;  the  hesi^ 
tation  of  the  enemy ;  observation  of  Komo,  that  Urjoono  had  burnt  KhanduvH  forest 
(80,000  miles  long)  had  prevented  the  escape  of  all  the  beasts,  had  overcome  Indru,  the 
king  of  heaven,  tic, ;  the  reproof  of  Dronacharyd,  who  urged,  diat  it  was  unavailing  to 
quarrel  among  themselves,  that  they  were  come  to  fight,  diat  they,  could  not  now  run 
away,  and  that  it  was  impossible  that  such  a  prodigious  army  could  be  overcome  by  a 
single  man ;  die  dispatching  of  Virata's  son  by  Urjoono  to  die  spot  where  they  had  suspend- 
ed  their  weapons,  tied  up  as  a  dead  body ;  hesitation  of  die  youdi,  who,  however,  at  length 
departs  and  brings  them;  his  astonishment  at  the  boldness  of  Urjoonu;  Urjoontfs  makmg 
himself  known ;  the  youdi's  surprize,  who  asks  where  Yoodhbht'hini,  Bheemo,  and  the 
others  are;  Uijoona's  answer,  that  diey  were  all  in  his  father's  house,  in  such  and  such 
situations ;  Uijoono's  courageous  combat,  in  which  he  cuts  off  the  hands  of  some,  the 
feet  and  the  heads  of  others,  covers  the  whole  plain  with  dead,  and  fills  the  rivers  with 
blood,  so  that  die  dogs  and  jackalls  swim  in  blood,  and  the  birds  of  prey,  sitting  on  the 
branches,  drink  blood  from  the  streain  ;  Uijoonil's  victory  over  all ;  his  triumph;  the 
marriage  of  Uhhimfinyoo,  the  son  of  Urjoonfi  by  his  wife  Soobhadra,  and  king  Virata's 
daughter  Oottura.  '  , 

The  fifdi  chapter :  furdier  account  of  the  war  between  the  families  of  Yoodhishfhiro 
jand  Dooryodhana ;  new  preparations  for  war ;  UrjoonS  and  Dooryodhana's  journey  to 
Krishnd  on  the  same  errand,  viz.  to  engage  him  on  their  side ;  Krishna's  secret  inclina- 
jtion  to  die  side  of  Yoodbishfhira,  but,  professing  impartiality  as  a  mediator,  he  informs 
both  parties,  that  he  will  give  his  army*  to  one  ride  and  himself  to  the  other ;  Dooryo- 

•  This  anay  consiftted  of  19,fi6S  chariots,  19,68S  elephant^  SO^MS  cavalry,  and  of  Ibot  aoidisrs  147^^. 
Total  246,0S5. 

H  r  r 
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dhano^s  choice  of  the  army,  and  Urjoono's  of  Krishntt ;  die  quarrel  betwixt  Ugoonft  and 
Indrfi  respecting  the  burning  of  Khandfiva  forest  belonging  to  Indra ;  Uijoonfi's  victo- 
ry over  Indrii ;  the  arrival  at  Yoodbishtliiril's  of  DhottmyS,  the  priest  of  Yoodhishf  hiio 
and  Dooryodhontt ;  the  march  of  Shttlyii  with  his  army  to  join  Yoodhisht'hiro,  his  uncle,  * 
when,  having  by  mbtake  gone  to  the  quarters  of  Dooryodhttna,  and  being  entertained 
there,  he  is  persuaded  to  join  his  forces  to  those  of  Dooryodhfinii ;  Shiilyu's  apology  to 
Yoodhisht*hira  for  having  joined  Dooryodhunu  j  the  sending  of  Dhoumya,  the  piiest  of 
lfaePandovQs,&c.  to  Dooryodhunu;  his  conversation  with Dhritorashtra,  father  toDooiyo- 
dhuna,  who  inclines  greatly  towards  an  accommodation  with  the  Pandiivas,  and  sends  the 
councellor  Sdnjuyu  to  the  Pandovos,  whom  he  finds  preparing  for  war;  Dhritarashtro's 
fears  on  hearing  this,  so  that  he  is  unable  to  sleep ;  Vidoora's  encouraging  advice  to  him 
and  to  his  relations ;  Sonjiiya's  report  of  what  he  saw  at  Yoodhisht'hira's ;  Dhritarashtro's 
sorrow  on  hearing  of  Krishnii's  union  with  the  Pandaviis ;  consolation  afforded  him  by  a 
discourse  on  liberation  delivered  by  Sonutkoomarft,  a  rishee ;  Krishna's  arrival  at  HosUna- 
poorfi,  as  mediator  between  the  two  families ;  Dooryodhan&'s  refusal  to  listen  to  Krishnu's 
pacific  proposals ;  account  of  the  marriage  of  Matnlee,  a  king ;  Galdvu's  religious  auste- 
rities ;  of  the  manner  in  which  queen  Vidoola  governed  her  subjects ;   Krishnu's  taking 
Koma  up  into  his  chariot,  and  shewing  him  the  disastrous  consequences  which  would 
attend  the  war;  Kumu's  refusal  to  listen  to  him ;  Krishna's  report  to  the  Pandavos  that 
Dooryodhunu,  8cc.  refused  to  hear  of  pacific  measures ;  their  consultation  vrith  Krishna, 
and  preparation  for  war ;  the  assembling  of  the  armies  ;  their  number  on  both  sides ; 
Dooryodhonti's  sending  a  messenger  to  the  Panduvns  to  enquire  whether  they  would 
begin  the  action  the  next  day ;  the  number  of  the  charioteers,  horsemen,  8cc. ;  conver- 
sation  between  Baluramu  and  Bh^shmS,  respecting  Umva,  a  king's  daughter.       * 

The  sixth  chapter:  account  of  the  wooden  bull  made  by  Sanjuyu  ;*  the  fears  of  the 
soldiers  of  Yoodhisht'hird  at  the  prospect  of  war ;  the  combat,  which  continues  for  ma- 
ny  days  and  nights  successively  ;  Urjoonn's  being  wounded ;  his  despair  of  success,  and 
his  affliction  at  the  war ;  Krishna's  endeavours  by  many  arguments  to  revive  his  cour- 
age ;i'  the  havock  which  Bheeshma  makes  among  Yoodhisht'hira's  troops ;  the  wise  and 

.  *  Made  to  insiure  snccess  in  the  war,  in  imitatioD  of  the  bull  liberated  at  the  time  of  making  the  offer- 
ings to  the  manes. 

t  It  is  hi^rhly  probable,  that  the  arguments  here  alladed  to  are  the  same  as  those  detailed  in  the  BhS* 
gftvht-Geeta* 
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fearless  Krishna's  descent  from  his  chariot ;  his  drivii^  away  BhaSshmii  with  a  cane ;  his 

reproof  of  Urjoooa  for  cowardice ;  Bheeshma's  being  wounded  by  Urjooni,  who  throws 
him  down  fvom  his  chariot. 

The  seventh  chapter:  Dronacharyo's*  appointmeni  as  commander  in  chief  of  Doqr-' 
yodhnno's  army ;  Urjoonn's  being  driven  from  the  field  of  battle  by  a  number  of  mighty 
warriors ;  Uijoonu's  destruction  of  king  Bhfigfidatto,  and  of  his  elephant  ;*t*  destniction, 
by  Jdyudn&tlia  and  other  mighty  warriors,  of  Ubhimanyoo,  a  son  of  UrjoonS's,  about 
twelve  years  old;  the  destruction  of J8yadrafh8  and  of  seven  nkshouhineSj:  of  the  enemy, 
by  Urjoonn,  filled  with  wrath ;  the  search  for  Urjoonn  by  Bheemu  and  others  in  the  ene- 
my*8  army ;  Urjoonu's  destruction  of  all  the  mighty  men  of  valour  in  Dooryodhanik'a  ar- 
my ;  die  destruction  of  UlombooshOy  Shrootayoo,  Jarasondhii,  Somddutta,  Virata,  Drou- 
pada,  &c.  all  mighty  warriors  under  Urjoonn;  Dronacharyo  killed,  and  also  Ghutotkfi- 
chn,  the  son  of  BhSEmu ;  the  weapon  called  Narayanastra  thrown  by  Ushwott'hama  upon 
fjrjoonu. 
• 

The  eighth  chapter :  Sholytt's  appointment  by  Kama  to  be  his  charioteer ;   death  of 
Tripooni,  a  giant ;   quarrels  betwixt  Kama  and  Shiilya  ;  Karaii  nearly  destroys  Yoo-^ 
dhisht'hirS ;  the  wrath  of  Yoodhisht'hirti  and  Uijoona  against  KfimS  ;  Bh9ema  destroys 
Dooshasona  and  drinks  his  blood ;  Uijoona  destroys  Karad. 

The  ninth  chapter :  Shnlya's  appointment  to  the  ofiice  of  commander  in  chief;  ac* 
count  of  Koomarti ;  also  of  various  ceremonies ;  of  fightingp  with  chariots ;  destruction 
of  Dooryodhana's  army ;  the  death  of  Shulyii  by  'Yoodhisht'hira  ;  also  of  Shiikoonee,  a 
warrior,  by  Sohd-D6va ;  Dooryodhana's  flight,  with  the  remnant  of  his  army,  from  Ur- 
joona,  and  their  hiding  themselves  in  a  pool  of  water  covered  widi  weeds  ;  march  of  the 
Pandavds  to  the  place  where  Dooryodhanii  was  secreted,  where  th#y  insult  and  enrage 
him,  till  he  rises  from  the  water,  and  renews  the  battle ;  BhSmS  and  Dooryodhand's  en-* 
gagement  in  single  combat  with  clubs  (gada) ;  Dooryodhttno's  soliloquy,  in  which  he  rear 

•  This  man  had  been  the  teaser  of  all  ttie  chief  warriors  In  both  the  conte&dhig  armies.  t  This 

Mephaat  coidd  stride  eight  miles  at  once«  t  Aboat  l,5iQ;900  soldiers. 

R  r  r  2 
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lizes  the  spot  n^here  he  is  fighting  as  one  of  the  holy  places  ;*  Bttlaram&'s  repeating  to 
him  the  blessings  bestowed  on  pilgrims  bjr  these  holy  places,  and  especially  by  the  So* 
rfiswtttee;  a  great  combat  in  which  BheSmn  breaks  the  thigh  of  Dooryodh^fi  with  the 
gMa.t 

r 

The  tenth  chapter :   the  return  of  the  victorious  Pand&viis  to  their  homes,  Kritav&r^ 
ma,  KripacharyOy  and  Ushwott'hama's  visit  to  Dooryodh8nii,  whom  they  find  covered 
with  blood,  his  thigh  broken.  Sec. ;  Ushwott'hama's  promise  to  Dooryodhona,  that  he 
vriU  not  change  his  apparel  till  he  has  destroyed  Dhrishtodyoonma,  Droupadeo's  bro« 
ther,  and  all  die  Pandovas  and  dieir  army,  according'  to  which  he  departs  into  the  fo« 
rest^and,  sitting  under  a  tree,  perceives  a  crow  destroying  the  nestlings  of  an  owl,  which 
brings  to  his  mind  die  death  of  his  father  Dronacharyo;   his  approach  to  the  Pandovns 
while  asleep  in  their  tents,  when  he  sees  a  terrific  sight,  a  giant  in  die  form  of  Shivci ;  his 
prayers  and  flatteries  to  the  god  Shivii,  who  banishes  his  fears ;  the  entry  of  the  three  per- 
sons above-mentioned  into  the  tents,  where  they  kill  Dhrishtddjroomna  and  all  the  sons 
of  Droopadii,  while  the  rest  of  the  Pandnvos,  through  the  favour  of  Krishna^  happening 
to  be  in  another  place,  escape ;  the  newt  of  these  deaths  brought  by  Yoodhisht'hir&'s 
charioteer;  Droopoda's  grief  for  his  children  ^  he  refuses  food;  Bheemo's  departure  to 
slay  Ushwiitt'hama  with  a  gnda  ^  the  discharge  of  the  ever-destroying  instrument  called 

Bramhastru  by  the  latter ;  the  interference  of  Krishna,  who  perceives  that  by  this  in* 

\j 
strument  the  Panduvuis  must  infiillihiy  be  destroyed ;   Urjoonirs  preventing,  by  anodier 

weapon,  the  Brumhastia  from  doing  any  mischief;  Urjoona's  making  a  wound  in  the 

bead  of  UshwStt'hama,  froi^  whom  he  takes  a  jewel,  and  comforts  Droupadee  by  present- 

ing  it  to  her. 

The  eleventh  chapter :  the  Pandfivos'  visit  to  blind  Dhritdrashtrn,  who  requests  to  take 
Bheemo  in  his  arms  and  embrace  him ;  the  putting  in  his  arms  an  iron  image  of  Bbae-^ 

*  ThU  lA  one  of  those  thoiuand  contrivances  common  among  the  Hindoos  to  eiicape  fvtore  pnaishmenl^ 
Yet  many  who  caH  themselves  ehrittians  are  Ciinally  raperstitiooB :  How  many  christians  of  the  Armenian 
and  other  commnnioos  have  taken  np  their  residence  at  Jerusalem,  thinking  that  they  shaU  be  more  likely 
to  obtain  heaven  if  they  die  in  the  holy  city. 

t  In  this  Bhe€m&  is  said  to  have  revenged  himself  upon  DooryoAttntt  ft»  takiag  Us  wife  DrmqiftdH 
on  his  knee.— <See  page  640. 
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mii  ;*  Dhritanuktr&'s  perception  of  his  fault  in  wishing  to  destroy  BbSmS,  9jad,  over- 
come  with  grief,  bis  renunciation  of  the  world;  Vidooril's  advice  and  encouragefient  to 
him  to  indulge  hope ;  the  procession  of  Dhritarashtro  and  his  family  to  the  field  of  bat* 
tie,  where  they  weep  owr  the  slain ;  the  mournful  lamentation  of  Dhritorashtro's  wife 
GandhareS  over  her  son  Dooryodhona ;  Dhritorashtr&'s  anger  and  sorrow ;  the  wives  and 
other  relations  of  the  dain,  led  by  V^da-Vyasn  to  the  field  of  battle,  where  he  points  out 
the  relatives  of  each ;  description  of  the  females  who  lost  their  relations  in  the  war ;  Krish- 
na's consolatory  counsels  to  GandharS;  the  funeral  ceremonies  for  DhritSrashtru's  sol- 
dierf ;  the  praises  of  her  son  poured  out  by  Koontee,  the  mother  of  Kttmu ;  V6du-Vya* 

sQ^s  discourse  on  the  duties  of  kings,  on  complete  emancipation,  and  on  duties  to  tho 
dead. 

The  twelfUi  chapter :  Yoodhisht'hira's  execration  of  the  world,  and  resolutioo,  on  con- 
templating the  havock  of  war,  and  the  destruction  of  his  rehitions,  to  become  a  hermit ; 
Vfedu-Vyasii's  discourse,  recalling  to  his  recollection  the  duties  of  the  kshntriyus  as  bom 
to  the  work  of  kings,  in  which  discourse,  assisted  by  Krishnd  and  the  rishees,  by  many 
modes  of  reasoning,  he  shews  Yoodhisht'hiro  the  necessity  of  pursuing  the  work  of  go- 
verning, pleasant  or  unpleasant. 

The  thirteenth  chapter :  the  exhortation  of  Bheeshmn,  the  son  of.  Giinga^  to  Yoo- 
dhishtliiro,  to  continue  in  the  kingdom,  and  not  to  become  a  hermit ;  the  consent  of  Yoo- 
dhisht'hirfi ;  of  presenting  gifts ;  the  benefits  of  liberaUty  ;  the  proper  persons  to  whom 
gifts  should  be  presented ;  the  duUes  of  the  four  casts ;  the^  future  state  of  the  person 
who  has  walked  according  to  truth  ;  the  praise  of  cows  and  bramhons ;  account  of  the 
prevailing  religious  ceremonies  in  different  parts  of  Hindoost'hanfi ;  Bh§SBhmD'8  ascent 
to  heaven.i* 

♦  DhritJrMhtrik  was  incensed  at  Bh^Smfi  forkUlinjrhls  son,  and  sought  this  method  of  revenge.  Under 
fcH  r!  ''\}^'TV^^  »^««'»»'  ^y  emhraeing  him  in  his  arms,  dhefraterwd  kmg)  he  intended  to  sqneete 
mm  to  death  Krishna  aware  of  the  old  man's  design,  persuaded  them  to  pnt  an  iron  image  of  BhS^mtt 
mwM  armn,  which  he  sqaoM  to  powder.  This  custom  of  infolding  in  the  arms  is  stiU  practised  by  the 
Huidoos  on  meeting  a  friend  who  has  heen  absent 

+Bhe€»hmtt  died  childless,  and  of  conseciuence,  according  to  the  shastrtt,  ought  to  have  gone  ton  very 
omerent  place,  but,  being  a  great  devotee,  he  ascended  to  heaven,  and  to  make  up  the  de6ciency  of  his 
havrng  no  son  to  present  the  daUy  drink-offerings  in  his  favour  after  death,  allother  Hindoos  are  command, 
ed  to  do  Una  once  a  year,  in  the  name  of  Bhecshmii. 
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The  fourteenth  chapter :  the  histories  of  kings  SamvSrttH  and  Mfirootu  ;  an  account 
of  die  method  of  managing  kings'  treasuries ;  the  birth  of  king  PfirSkshitu  ;  preserva- 
tioo  of  Pdreekshito's  life  by  Krishna ;  war  between  Urjoonn  and  a  number  of  kings'  sons 
respecting  the  horse  which  Yoodhisht'hira  had  liberated  with  the  intention  of  making  a 
sacrifice ;  account  of  the  war  betwixt  Vabhroovahonn^the  son  of  Chitrangada,  afen^ale 
serpent,  and  UrjoonQ,  in  which  the  latter  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life ;  account  of  the 
sacrifice  at  which  Yomn  appeared  in  the  form  of  an  ichneumon. 

The  fifteenth  chapter :  Dhrititrashtrn's  retiring  fi*om  his  home,  and  going  into  the  fo- 
rest with  his  mother  as  a  hermit ;  Vidooro's  journey  to  comfort  Dhritorashtrft  under  the 
loss  of  his  kingdom  in  the  war  with  Yoodhisht'hiril ;  the  errand  of  Koontee,  the  mother 
of  Yoodhisht'hirn,  to  comfort  Dhriturashtrd ;  appeai'ance  of  some  of  the  relations  of 
Dhritorashtrd,  who  had  been  killed  in  war,  assuring  him,  that  they  inhabited  such  and 
such  heavens ;  that  they  were  perfectly  happy,  and  felt  the  utmost  contempt  of  this  world ; 
the  comfort  derived  by  Dhriturashtra  on  hearing  these  things ;  Dhritarashtro's  ascension 
to  heaven,  through  the  favour  of  the  rishees,  accompanied  by  his  mother;  Viciooro's  re- 
nunciation of  the  worlds  and  journey  to  heaven ;  interview  between  Yoodhisht'hira  and 

Narudii ;  Narada's  prediction  to  Yoodhisht'hirii,  that  die  race  of  Krishna  would  soon  be 
destroyed. 

The  sixteenth  chapter:  destruction  of  the  whole  race  of  Krishna,  by  the  curse  of  a 
bramhnn ;  Urjoona's  journey  to  Dwarnka  to  see  Krishnd,  whom  he  finds  overwhelmed 
with  distress  about  his  fimiily ;  the  funeral  ceremonies  performed  by  Krishna  for  his  fa- 
ther ;  Urjoona's  gathering  the  remnant  of  Krishnvi's  family  into  die  palace  in  Dwarfika, 
where  the  women  die  ;  Urjoono's  reflections  upon  all  these  disasters ;  upon  the  decay  of 
his  own  body  ;  his  sorrow,  his  contempt  of  the  world,  and  becoming  a  dandoS* 

,  The  seventeenth  chapter :  the  kingdom  renounced  by  Yoodhisht'hira,  t^rjoonu,  No- 
koola,  Snhu-D6va,  BhSima,  and  Droupadee,  who  go  the  great  way;  dieir interview  with 
Bramha-pootrii,  [the  god  of  the  river  of  that  name],  in  the  form  of  a  bramhon,  to  whom 
Yoodhisht'hira,  8cc,  does  great  honour,  givmg  him  all  their  weapons ;  the  fidi  of  BnoB- 
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mfi,  Urjoond,  Soho^^vS,  Nakoola,  and  DroupudeS  on  die  road  f  the  leaving  of  them 
bj  Yoodhisht'hirn,  who  goes  forward. 

The  eighteenth  chapter  :  the  story  of  a  dog  which  begins  to  foUow  Yoodhishf  hira  to 

« 

heaven ;  the  descent  of  the  chariot  of  Indro  to  meet  the  holy  king ;  Yoodhishtlurn's  de- 
niand  that  the  dog,  who  had  put  himself  under  his  protection,  should  go  with  him  to  hea- 
ven, or  that  he  himself  would  not  go ;  the  remonstrance  of  Indrfi ;  Yoodhisht'liirji's  de- 
termination not  go  without  the  dog ;  Indro's  resistance ;  renunciation  by  Yomfi  of  thie  form 

of  the  dog,  and  his  praise  of  Yoodhishtliira ;  ascent  of  the  latter ;  the  discovery  of  differ- 
ent hells  made  to  him  by  the  messengers  of  Yomo,  where  he  sees  many  of  his  relations 
who  had  been  killed  in  the  war ;  their  addresses  to  Yoodhishfhirdy  who  is  deeply  affect- 
ed  by  their  sufferings  ;'t  his  departure  from  those  parts ;  his  bathing  i&  MondakinSe,  the 
name  assumed  by  Gunga  in  heaven,  where  he  renounces  the  human  shape,  and  enters 

« 

upon  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  all  his  religious  actions. 
*  On  accovnt  of  the  excessive  cold  on  mount  Himalttyll. 

tltie  reason  ivhy  the  '*  holy"  Yoodhisht'fairfi  was  thus  terrified  with  the  sight  of  heU  before  he  enjoyed 
heaven,  is  thus  told  by  the  Hindoos :  Drouacharyil  was  so  formidable  a  warrior^  that  the  Pandttvfis  had  no 
hopes  of  gaining  the  victory  unless  they  conld  cut  him  off;  bat  he  threw  his  arrows  so  quick,  that  none  of 
the  warriors  could  come  near  him.  Krishntt  at  length  thought  upon  a  contrivance  worthy  his  immaculate 
character.  Dronacharyl  had  a  son  named  Ushwiitt'hama,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached ;  and  Krishntt  re- 
ilected,  that  if  he  conld  throw  Dronachar^ii  off  his  guard,  by  filling  his  mind  wiUk  sorrow,  the  enemy  wonld 
t»e  overthrown.  He  then  caused  it  to  be  noised  through  the  army,  that  Ushwtttt'bama,  Dronacharytt's  son, 
was  killed.  The  father  refused  to  believe  it ;  yet  he  declared  that  if  Yoodhishf  hirli  should  say  it  was  true, 
he  would  betieve  it.      Rrishnfi  pressed  Yoodhishtliirft  to  utter  this  ftdsehood,  as  it  would  ensure  suecess 
to  their  affairs ;  and,  in  cases  of  extremity,  the  shastru  had  declared  it  lawful  to  employ  lalsehood.    Yoo- 
dhisht'hirtt  positively  refused,  but  viras  at  length  persuaded  by  the  entreaties  of  Rrishnfi,  Urjoontt,&c.  who 
told  him  the  assertion  would  not  be  a  lie,  for  that  an  elephant  of  Dooryodhfinfi's,  named  Ushwfittliama,  had 
actually  been  killed  in  battle.    Dronacharyh  was  so  overcome  when  he  had  been  thus  brought  to  believe 
the  news,  that  Uijoonh  soon  dispatched  him ;  which  completely  changed  the  face  of  aflairs.  On  account  of 
this  falsehood,  Yoodhishfhirh,  in  going  to  heaven,  was  diocked  by  a  nght  of  the  tormeots  of  belL  Where 
did  Krishna,  the  father  9f  thi«  tte,  go  ? 
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SECTION  XLVm. 


On  Geography. 


m 

The  Hindoos  have  not  been  wholly  inattentive  to  this  suligect ;  but  as  nodiing  but  ac- 
tual observation  could  make  them  acquainted  with  the  surfiice,  contents,  and  dimensions 
of  the  globe,  and  as  dieir  laws  and  institutions  very  much  discourage  the  disposition  to 
travdy  as  well  as  the  translation  and  perusal  of  the  enquiries  of  other  nations,  they  have 
consequendy,  in  this  department  of  knowledge,  completely  fiiiled.  The  Geography  of 
the  pooranus  is  utterly  contemptible  ;  and  the  description  of  different  countries  found  in 
the  astronomical  works,  though  more  correct,  yet  is  too  confined  to  be  of  the  least  use, 
either  for  instruction,  or  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  commerce.  The  Hindoos  some- 
times amuse  themselves  by  formmg  maps  of  the  earth,  according  to  the  pooranns  as  well 
as  the  astronomical  works;  but  neither  these  maps,  nor  the  descriptions  contained  in  the 
shastriie,  are  introduced  into  schools ;  nor  do  lectures  or  a  course  of  reading  on  Geogra- 
phy, Astronomy,  or  History,  constitute  any  part  of  the  public  education. 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  sixth  page  of  this  volume  a  description  of  the  earth  accord* 
ing  to  the  pooranns ;  the  author  begs  leave  now  to  add  another  d^cription,  translated 
from  the  Tara  Tontrli : 

t^/ign  extends  from  Voidya-NafhS  to  the  extremity  of  Bhoovunishn ; — Biingii  from  the 
sea  to  the  Bramho-pootrn; — Knlinga  from  the  east  of  Jogg^nnatliil  to  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  Krishna :  many  vamacharSes  reside  in  these  parts  ; — K^rulil  from  Soobrom* 
hilnya  to  the  temple  of  Jonarddann,  in  which  country  the  benefits  of  religious  ceremonies 
are  soon  realized,  as  it  contains  the  holy  places  Ram6shwaru,  Vunkot6did,  and  Hongsho- 
k^ralo-vadhokfi ; — Sorvishu  (in  K&nlu)  from  Unonta-sfaiB  to  B511a ;— Kashmcre  extends, 
400  miles,  from  Sharfida-mnho,  to  the  extremity  of  Koonka  and  Deifaii ; — Kamu-roopa 
comprizes,  on  mount  Gun^sha,  Kol^shwurd,  Shw6ta^ree,  Tripoora,  and  Neelft-punrota; 
— Muharashtra  or  KumatS,  including  OojjSyinee  and  the  holy  place  Marjarii,  extends 
from  TripanchSkfi  to  Kola-poorii.  Andhro  includes  all  the  country  from  the  souA-wert 
of  Jdgunnat'hn  to  Bhrnmnra.  Sourashtro  extends  from  Hingoola  to  Jambukn  by  the 
sea  side  on  the  west  of  Konkiinfi ;  after  this  is  GooryiirQ.       Between  Shroe-ehoiHi  an4 
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Chol6sha  is  Troilingft,  in  which  country  learning  and  abstraction  of  mind  are  pursued  by 
numy.    The  country  extending  from  Soorambika  to  mount  Mfilnyfi  is  called  Maloyana, 
in  which  dwell  many  who  practise  various  superstitions  by  incantations.       Knmata  ex- 
tends from  Vamii-Nat'ha  to  Shree-RiingatDvin^shwureey  the  inhabitants  of  which  coun- 
try  live  in  plenty.       Uvnntee  extends  from  the  ri\'er  Tamrapumee  to  the  top  of  mount 
Shoiladree,  and  contains  a  famous  image  of  Kalee.  The  country  lying  between  Mnha* 
Bhodrfi-Kmili  in  the  east,  and  Rama-Doorga  in  the  west,  is  called  Vidorbha.    Maroo* 
reaches  firom  Goojjurn  eastward  to  die  south  of  Dwaroka.f  From  Konkana  southwards 
to  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Tapee,  the  country  is  called  AbhSera.  Malnvfi,  extend- 
ing  from  Uvnntee  eastward  to  the  north  of  the  Godavuree,  is  a  fine  country,  very  pro- 
ductive in  com.   Between  DravirSr  and  Troilinga  is  a  country  called  Cholfi,  the  people  of 
which  are  fiEunous  for  having  long  ears.  To  the  west  of  Kooroo-Ksh^trii  and  to  the  north 
of  Chold,  from  Indru-Prust'hu,  extending  480  miles,  is  Ponchala,  the  people  of  which 
coontry  are  very  robust  and  spirited.     From  PnnchaM  to  the  south-east  of  the  country 
of  the  Ml^chchos,  is  Kmnbojo,  famous  for  fine  horses  and  excellent  horsemen.    Viratfi 
is  bounded  oo  the  north  by  Voidorbhn,  on  the  south  by  Indra-Prost'hri,  and  on  the  east 
by  Moroo.    Pandya  is  bounded  on  ,the  soutli  by  Kambcgll,  and  on  the  west  by  Indru- 
Prnst*hn.    From  the  river  Gfindokei  to  Chfimparonyu  is  the  country  ViiehQ-Bhoomee. 
From  Kamboja  to  the  east  of  Muha-Mlechchfi  is  ValhSekii,  famous  for  its  horses.J  Kiratu, 
a  mountainous  country,  extends,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Kamboju  and  Valheekn,  to 
Ramu-Ksh6tid.     Vukngnana  extends  from  the  river  Knrutoya  to  Hingook,  thc^  inhabi- 
tants of  which  country  are  called  Moha-Mlechcho,  or  great  barbarians.      Khoqrasanu 
extends  from  Hingoo-Peet'hu  to  Mfikah^shu ;  the  inbscbitants  are  all  Ml^chchos.  Bhoto 
extends  from  Kashmeeru  to  the  west  of  Kamri-roopri,  and  to  the  south  of  Manoslshn.    On 
the  south-east  of  Manoa^sha  is  CbeSna  (China).      Amorogd,  or  MfiharCheenu,  (Great 
*  China)  extends  from  KoilanSov  to  the  source  of  the  SnrnyoB.      N^palo  extends  from 
Gon^shworo  to  YoginCe.       Shilohottn  (Sylhet),  a  mountainous  country,  extends  from 
Gin^shwSra  to  the  sea.  What  is  called  Gour&§  extends  from  Biinga  to  Bhoovnn6shfi : 
bere  leanuBg  is  much  cultivated.       M5ha-KoshQla  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Goktir- 
Qieskfi,  <Mi  the  nortb  Jby  Aryavortta,  and  on  the  west  by  ToiUbhooktK :   this  formed  tha 
territory  of  the  kings  of  the  race  of  the  sun.      Mugodhii  extends  firom  Vyas6shw6rD  to 

*  The  deiert  ^  At  DwarOka  was  Krisiutt's  palace,  which  is  said  to  have  been  since  wash* 

«d  away  by  the  sea.  %  Perhaps  Uie  coontry  now  caUed  Balk.  h  A  part  of  Bengal. 
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Prakrityautoka  :  the  southern  part  of  Magudba^  that  is,  from  mount  Vorana  to  mount 
Gidhrukootn,  is  called  Keetakj,  and  the  northern  part,  Magddho:  KSetukii  contains  ma- 
ny tamacharees,  and  some  atheists.  Keetaka  was  the  capital  of  the  Magudha  kings. 
On  the  north  of  Jugdnuathu  is  OotknUi.*  Shree-Koontfiln  extends  from  Kamn-Giree 
to  Dwaruka.  Muroo  is  situated  on  the  south  of  ShrSS-Koontaln ;  and  on  its  north  is 
Rina,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  very  robust.  Konkdao  ejt^tends  from  Tyoda  to  the 
sea,  having  in  its  centre  Kotee.  Between  the  Brilmbo-pootra  and  Kamii*-rSopG, 

lies  KoikOya.  To  the  south  of  Magodhn^  and  to  the  west  of  mount  Vindhu,  is  Shooro* 
s^ua.  Kooroo  lies  on  the  borders  of  Hostina-pooru^t  to  the  south  of  Kooroo-kBh^tra, 
and  to  the  east  of  Puncliala.  Singhnln,  a  fine  country,  lios  <>n  the  east  of  Mnro^,  and 
on  the  south  of  Kama-Giree.  Poolindu  lies  to  the  east  of  Shiluhattd(Sylhet)  and  to  tbe 
north  of  Kama-roopa.  Katt'ha  lies  to  the  east  of  Giin6shwara,  and  to  the  north  of  the 
sea.  Mfitsyu  lies  to  the  north  of  Poolindn  and  to  the  west  of  Kntt'ha.  Madrn  is  situated 
between  Virata  and  Pandyu*  Souveera^  the  worst  of  countries,  lies  on  the  east  of  Shoora- 
*  s6na,  and  on  the  west  of  KfintiMca.  Liilama  is  situated  .'on  the  west  of  Ovnntee,  and 
on  the  south  of  Voidiirbhn.  Viirwura  extends  from  Maya-poor  a  to  the. north  of  mount 
Siiptrislu^ingu.  Soindhavu,  a  mountainous  country^  extends  iJong  the  coast  of  Lonka 
to  Makka.  l^us  are  described  fifty-six  countries;  but  in  the  midst  of  these,  innumer-^ 
able  other  countries  are  found. 


The  author  has  also  the  pleasure  of  adding^  from  the  pen  of  a  young  and  esteemed 
Friend,  the  translation  of  an  extract  from  the  Siddhanta*SIiiromnnee,  by  Bhaskoro^  eon*- 
taining  a  Geographical  Description  of  the  Earth: 


\ 


Lonka  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  world.  To  the  east  of  it  lies- Yomnkotee ;  to 
the  west  Roniaka.  Its  antipodal  region  is  Siddhee-pooro.  On  tbe  south  of  Lnnka 
lies  Vura-Vannla,  and  on  the  north,  mount  Soomeroo.  Those  wUo  are  skilled  in  geo- 
graphy, have  determined  the  situation  of  these  places,  which  are  respectively  distant 
from  each  other  one  fourth  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  On  Soomeroo  reside 
the  gods,  and  the  divine  sages  who  have  attained  perfection.  The  wicked  and  the 

doityas  are  placed  in  Vdro-Vannlii. 


*  Ori38a. 


t  Delhi* 
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On  whatever  spot  a  man  may  happen  to  be,  he  considers  himself  as  standing  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  globe*  Those  ^ho  are  in  the.  four  quarters  appear  to  stand  hori-> 
2oiitaUy  ;  those  ivho  are  mutually  antq^odal,  are  seen  like  the  shadow  of  a  man  in  the 
water^  with  their  heads  turned  from  each  other.  Those  who  appear  in  a  horizontal  po-* 
sition,  as  well  as  our  antipodes,  are  equally  as  secure  as  ourselves. 

To  the  nordi  of  the  salt-sea  lies  the  island  Jiimboo,  which  occupies  one  entire  he- 
misphere. This  fact  has  been  established  by  Teamed  geographers.  In  the  southern 
hemisphere  are  six  islands  and  seven  seas  ;*"  namely,  the  salt  sea,  the  sea  of  milk,t  the 

sea  of  curds,  the  sea  of  clarified  butter,  tlie  sea  of  sugar-cane  juice,  the  sea  of  spiritu- 
ous liquors,  and  finally  the  sea  of  pure  water,  beyond  which  lies  Vnrq-VaBQla.  In  the 
centre  of  the  globe  is  Patalo^  where  the  darkness  is  dispelled  by  the  splendour  which 
issues  from  the  pearly  heads  of  the  hydras.  There  the  usoorus  and  the  hydras  remain ; 
there  the  daughters  of  the  hydras,  of  exquisite  beauty,  sport  with  each  other,  and  there 

reside  tlie  immortals,  enjoying  the  splendor  of  their  own  forms,  brilliant  as  gold. 


The  second  island;):  is  called  Shakn,  the  third  ShalmolD,  the  fourth  Kousho^  the  fifth 
Krounchn,  the  sixth  Gomedoku,  the  seventh  Pooshkfira.  Each  sea  runs  between  two  of 
these  islands,  and  each  island  is  situated  between  two  seas.  To  the  north  of  Lcnka  lies 
mount  Himalaya;  north  of  Himaluya,  H6mnketoo;  and  to  the  north  of  H^muk^too, 
Nishadn,  which  extends  to  the  sea.  N9rthward  of  Siddhee-pooru,  in  succession,  are  the 
mountains  Shringu-vann,  Shookln,  and  Neel3.  The  country  between  Siddhee-poorfi  and 
Soomeroo  is  called  Drounidishn.  That  which  extends  northward  from  Lanka  to  Himalnyn, 
is  called  Bharnta-vnrshd ;  that  between  Himalaya  and  Himuk^too,  Kinnoru-varsha,  and 
that  between  Himuk6too  and  Nishndo,  Huree-varshn.  North  of  Siddhee-poorn,  as  far 
as  ShringOvan^  the  country  is  called  Kooroo-vnrsha ;  and,  proceeding  still  northwards, 
the  country  between  ShringQvan  and  mount  Shookla,  is  called  Hirnnmdytf-vnrshu.  Be- 
tween Shookln  and  NSela,  lies  Rnmynku-vqrsha.       North  of  Ytlmakotee  is  Malynvan, 

*  The  seas  eoclrcle  the  ^IoIm:  like  a  belt.  t  From  which  was  obtained  the  water  of  immortality, 

and  from  which  arose  lAkhsmeS  and  the  moon.    On  itf  banks  reside  Brttmha  and  the  other  d^vtitas;  and 
.vn  its  snrftce  reposes  Vishnoo. 

X  Jflmboo-dwCipi,  thoagli  occBpyuiif  hidf  the  globe,  is  reckoned  only  the  first  island. 

S  s  s  2 
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and  north  of  Romoka^  Gundbamadaua.  This  ridge  of  moimtams  reaches  to  Naelci  and 
^bhadfi.  The  country  between  Malynvan  and  Gondbamadanu  is  called  Ilavrito-vorsha; 
that  between  Malyuvan  and  the  salt  sea,  Bhadrashwo-varsha,  and  that  between  Gfindhd- 
niadono  and  the  sea,  Ketoo-malakn»vnrsba.  On  the  mountains  Nishudu,  Neela,  Soo- 
gondha^  Malyu,  KeroId|  and  liavritd,  the  immortab  partake  of  extatic  pleasures. 

Soom6roo  is  situated  in  the  middle  [of  the  island  Jumboo.]  It  is  enriched  with  mines 
of  gold  and  with  precious  stones ;  and  is  moreover  the  residence  of  the  gods.  The 
pooranus  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  Soom^roo  is  in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  and  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world  surround  it  like  the  encircling  petals  of  the  lotus.  Around 
Soom^roo,  towards  the  four  quarters,  arf  four  other  mountains,  vizi  Mondoro,  Soogon- 
dho,  Vipoola,  and  Sooparshwti,  on  which  are  four  trees  which  serve  to  distinguish  them, 
the  kudilmba,  the  jnmboo,  the  viita,  and  the  pippulu.  From  the  juice  which  flows  from 
the  jamboo,  arises  the  river  of  that  name  ;^  the  ground  over  which  it  passes  is  transform- 
ed into  gold;  and,  to  partake  of  its  delightful  waters,  the  gods  and  the  immortals  for- 
sake even  the  water  of  immortality.  On  these  mountains  are  four  forests,  namely  the 
excellent  Chitrurfit'hn,  (where  the  npsQras  reside),  Nundnnn,  Dhritee,  (inhabited  bj  the 

d^votas,)  and  Voibhrajo  ;  on  which  are  likewise  four  lakes,  Uroonn,  Manosn,  Moharha- 
do,  and  Sh6tfi-julu,  where,  during  the  scorching  heat  of  the  summer^  the  gods  resort ;  and, 
dallying  with  the  goddesses,  refresh  themselves  with  the  cool  waters  of  the  lakes.  On  the 
summit  of  Soom6roo  are  three  peaks  formed  of  gold,  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  where 
the  three'gods,  Bramha,  Vishnoo,  and  Maha-D6va  reside.  At  the  foot  of  these  peaks 
reside  the  regents  of  the  eight  quarters,  Indro,  Vnnhee,  Ynmo,  Rakshfiso,  Vuroono, 
Vayoo,  Koov6ra,  and  Eesho. 

Vishnoo-Pudee,  or  Gonga,  proceeding  from  the  foot  of  Vishnoo,  fell  on  Soom^roo ; 
from  thence,  on  mount  Vishkambho,  and  from  thence,  on  the  head  of  Mnha-D6v5.  Fall- 
ing from  the  head  of  tliis  god,  in  her  descent,  she  became  divided  into  four  streams,  and 
^  flowed  through  Bhadrashwu-viirshd,  under  the  name  of  Seeta ;  through  Bharotn-irnrshn, 
asUlfikn-Nunda  ;  through  Ketoo-vLrsho,  as  Vunkshoo,  and  through  Kooroo-vorsha,  un- 

•  A  comment  by  Lakshmee-Dasa  adds,  that  the  river  JOnll^)  after  c»«kclw  Soon^ioo,  eatei*  Ihe 

a 

earth  at  the  loot  of  the  tree  from  which  it  iflsues. 
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der  the  name  of  Bhftdra.  If  any  one,  though  overwhelmed  vriA  sin,  hear  the  name 

of  Gonga,  or  desire,  behold,  or  touch  thi»  goddess,  or  batbs  in  her  stream,  taste  of  her 
waters,  pronounce  her  name,  call  her  to  recollection,  or  extol  her,  he  instantly  becomes 
holy ;  and  he  who  is  proceeding  towards  Gfinga,  by  that  act  enables  his  ancestors  to 
overcome  the  messengers  of  Yama,  and  to  ascend  to  die  heaven  of  the  gods.* 

Bhaidta^'Vcirsha  has  nine  divisions,  Oindrd,  Kiis^roo,  Tamrophma,  GobhSstee,  Koo- 
marika,  Nagdncha,  Samya,  Varoono,  and  GandhQrvS.  Of  these  divisions  Koomarika 
is  occupied  by  those  who  regard  the  distinctions  of  cast ;  the  other  eight  divisions  are 
peopled  with  the  ignoble  who  disregard  cast.  Bharatii-vorsha  likewise  contains  seven 
mountains,  Miih^ndrd,  Shooktee,  Malaya^  Rikshuku,  Panee-patrUj  Sohyfe,  and  yindyiu 

To  the  south  of  the  equator  is  Bhoorloka  \  to  the  north. of  which  is  Bhoovo-loku,  and 
farther  north  Sworloku,  or  Soomeroo,  a  residence  on  which  is  bestowed  as  the  re^ivard 
of  religious  merit.  In  the  air  is  Mohorloku  ;  above  which  is  Jono-lokfi,  where  a  seat 
is  obtained  only  throiiTgh  the  most  exalted  religious  merit.  Above  these  is  TapS-lokii^ 
and  still  higher  Satyu-loka. 

When  the  sun  first  appears  to  the  inhabitants  of  LBnka,  it  is  mid-day  at  Yamo-kotee; 
at  Siddhee-poor'i,  it  is  the  hour  of  sun  set^  and  at  Romuku,  midnight.  The  quarter  in 
which  the  sun  rises,  is  the  east ;  and  the  quarter  in  which  he  sets,  the  west.  It  hai 
likewise  been  clearly  ascertained,  that  Soomeroo  is  situated  exactly  at  the  north  pole. 
'  The  precise  determination  of  the  four  quarters,  can  no  where  be  obtained  so  advanta- 
geously  as  at  Lanka.  The  calculations  made  from  any  other  spot,  by  uncertain  ob- 
servation, are  by  no  means  so  accurate.  To  those  who  are  situated  at  the  equator,  the 
two  polar  stars  appeiu*  attached  to  the  earth;  while  jail  the  other  heavenly  bodies  appear 
to  move  over  their  heads  in  a  circle  like  a  jola  jantra.i*  To  one  advancing  northwards 
or  southwards  from  the  equator,  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  well  as  the  polar  stars,  appear 
to  ascend  in  the  firmament.      When  any  one  proceeds  to  a  distance  firom  the  equator^ 

•  The  shastrtts  say,  that  the  obmeot  any  one  commences  a  journey  towards  Gfinga,  his  ancestors  who 
are  confined  by  Yfimu  invisibly  accompiuiy  him,  and  enjoy  the  offerings  which  he  daily  presents  to  thea 
while  standing  in  the  water.,  f  A  circular  machine  for  raising  water. 
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be  passes  into  a  certain  degree  of  latitude  ;  this  degree  is  ascertained  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  yojanos*  which  he  has  moved  from  the  equator  by  365,  the  number  of  the  de^ 
grees  of  latitude^  and  by  dividing  that  sum  by  4967,  the  sum  of  yojonas  on  the  ciicum* 
ference  of  the  earth.  By  ascertaining  likewise  in  what  degree  any  one  may  be  situated, 
he  may  calculate  his  distance  from  the  equator  by  the  opposite  process.  To  the  gods 
on  mount  Soom^roo,  and  to  the  asooras  on  Jumboo,  the  two  polar  stars  appear  as 
though  placed  above  dieir  heads.  The  heavenly  bodies  appear  to  the  dsooiiks  in  the 
south  to  move  on  their  left,  and  to  the  gods  in  die  north,  to  move  on  dieir  right. 

When  the  sun  in  its  annual  course  continues  for  six  months  in  the  northern  hemis- 
phere, the  gods  on  mount  Soom^roo  enjoy  its  rays,  of  which  they  are  deprived  when  it 
passes  into  the  southern  hemisphere ;  hence  the  doctrine  that  one  year  of  mortals  is 
equivalent  to  a  night  and  a  day  of  the  gods.  The  pporanns,  to  remove  obstacles  to 
the  performance  of  religious  duties,  have  altered  the  commencement  both  of  the  night 
and  the  day  of  the  gods,  by  about  three  months.t 

The  pitrees  reside  above  the  moon,  and  enjoy  its  delightful  rays  ascending  from  be- 
neath.  The  new  moon,  when  the  sun  is  above  their  heads,  constitutes  their  mid-day. 
The  full  moon  is  their  midnight,  and  tlie  first  and  third  quarters  of  the  moon,  their  morn- 
ing and  evening  twilight.J!  Brnmha,  through  his  amazing  distance  from  the  earth,  conti* 
nttally  beholds  the  sun  till  the  grand  dissolution  of  all  things.  He  reposes  during  one 
thousand  yo,ogas,  and  continues  awake  during  the  other  thousand  ^  hence  2000  yoogas  are 
equal  to  a  day  and  a  night  of  Bramha.. 

*  Each  yojiinli  is  equal  to  five  miles. 

t  The  siiastr&s  prohibit  the  investiture  of  a  bramh&n  with  the  poita,  the  perforation  of  the  ears,  the  de- 
dication of  ponds,  temples,  images,  groves,  wells,  &c.  as  weU  as  the  performance  of  various  other  religi- 
ous acts,  during  the  night  of  the  gods.  According  to  the  astronomical  writers,  the  night  of  the  gods  com- 
mences on  the  vernal  equinox,  and  continues  to  the  autumnal  equinox.  But  the  pooran&s  ignorantly  place 
the  commenceQient  of  this  season  on  the  30th  Asbarhfi,  (ISth  July)  and  continue  it  to  the  Ist  Maghfi  (12tli 
January).  This  error,  Bhaskttrft  endeavour*  delicately  to  conceal.  The  pooranlks  abound  wltfi  the  most  fla- 
grant astronomical  and  geographical  errors.    To  cover  these  errors,  while  they  published  their  own  morv 

correct  calculations,  the  Hindoo  astronomers  ascribe  the  pooranlls  to  another  yoogG. 

>  • 

^  ]Ef  ence  a  lunar  month  is  equivalent  to  a  night  and  a  day  of  tl^e  pi^Of^St 
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The  circtunference  of  the  earth  is  4967  yojimus,  and  its  diameter  1581  yoJQnas>  M 
nogshos.*  The  superficial  content  of  the  globe  is  therefore  7,853,034  yojonos^  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  yojanus  on  its  circumference  by  the  number  which  com- 
pose its  diameter.  For  a  proof  of  this,  let  any  one  calculate  the  superficial  content  of 
a.  ball  in  this  maimer ;  then  covering  it  with  a  cloth,  let  him  measure  the  cloth,  and  he 
will  find  both  products  to  agree  precisely.  The  superficial  content  which  LQllil  has 
calculated,  is  false  and  incorrect,  and  contrary  to  experience.  My  calculations  differ 
from  his;  let  t|ie  most  lewned  pandits,  unbiassed  in  their  judgment,  decide  between  us. 
For  if  you  divide  a  round  ball  into  two  parts,  you  will  find  that  a  piece  of  doth  of  equal 
dimensions  with  the  fl^t  surface  of  the  section  will  be  insufficient  to  cover  its  "vyhole  sur« 
face.  In  order  tfaerefoi^  to  reconcile  the  product  obtauied  by  measuring  a  cloth  which 
covers  the  whole  surface,  with  that  obtained  by  calculation,  I  find  it  necessary  to  mul->. 
tiply  the  diameter  by  the  circumference.t  '    • 

As  men  are  continually  passing  from  this  terrestrial -scene,  their  dissolution  is  called' 
the  daily  prul  jyn,  or  destruction.  At  the  termination  of  a  day  of  Brumha,  the  Bramhya- 
proloyu  takes-place,  at  which  period  every  thing  in  the  world  possessed  of  animation  is 
absorbed  in  Bromha.  But  when  Briimha  himself  is  annihilated,  and  when  the  whole 
creation  is  absorbed  in  the  eternal  Bramho,  firom  whom  it  proceeded,  the  third,  called 
the  prakritikn-pralayo,  ensues.  At  the  new  creation,  when  all  things  proceed  again  from 
Bramhn,  to  every  one  is  assigned  his  station  in  the  new  creation  according  to  the  actions 
of  merit  and  demerit  which  were  attached  to  him  before  the  dissolution  of  all  things. 
The  grand  and  final  destruction,  or  atyiintikd-prQlayn,  is  confined  to  the  yogee,  who  af- 
ter having  acquired  that  knowledge  which  like  fire  consumes  acts  both  of  merit  and  de- 

* 

merit,  obtains  liberation  firom  this  world,  and  is  absorbed  in  Br&mho. 


In  the  universe  are  included,  the  earth,  the  mountams,  the  gods,  the  dan8v6s,  men, 
*  Sbcty  ikDg^li&8  make  one  yojikafi. 

t  Lftllfi  appears  to  have  maintained,  that  hy  multiplying  (he  dhnaeter  ioto  itself  the  smn  of  the  loperfi- 
cial  content  would  be  obtained. 
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the  irrational  creation^  the  planets,  the  stellar  mansions,  and  the  constellations,  in  their 
respective  stations. 


Those  who  are  skilled  in  astronomical  calculation  have  fixed  the  circumference  of  the 
celestial  sphere  at  1,871,206,920,000,000  yojunas.  Some  maintain,  that  this  is  again 
encircled  by  another  sphere,  called  the  Brambanda-katahn,  the  measure  of  which  there 
is  no  necessity  for  giving.  The  pouranikfis,  in  opposition  to  this  system,  only  acknow- 
ledge that  portion  of  the  creation  to  exist  wliich  is  visible  to  the  eye.  Whatever  may 
be  their  opinion,  we  abide  by  the  decision  of  those  pdndits  who  are  as  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  universe,  as  they  would  be  with  an  amoliikSS  fruit,  which -one  may  place 
in  his  himd,  and  behold  on  all  sides.  They  have  determined  as  above,  the  circumference 
of  the  celestial  sphere,  and  they  maintain  that  it  extends  as  far  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  ex- 
tend. Whether  tUs  calculation  of  the  sphere  would  have  been  esteemed  accurate  in 
any  preceding  yoogfi,  we  cannot  say ;  it  certainly  is  a  correct  calculation  of  the  extent  of 
the  sphere  in' this  yoogfi^  and  to  it  we  adhere* 
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SECTION  XLIX. 

JVwks  on  the  Military  Art. 

The  Hindoo  sages  did  not  permit  even  the  military  art  to  remain  unexamined,  and  al- 
though their  writings  on  this  subject,  if  still  extant,  might  contain  little  or  nothing  which 
could  instruct  the  modems,  yet,  as  throwing  some  light  upon  the  mettiods  of  making  war 
amongst  so  ancient  a  people,  they  would  be  very  interesting. 

The  works  on  the  art  of  war  are  called  Dhanoor-vedd,  from  dhiinoosh,  a  bow,  and 
v£da,  science.  None  of  these  works,  however,  are  at  present  to  be  found  among  the 
learned  men  in  Bengal,  but  allusions  to  the  method  of  making  war  are  scattered  up  and 
down  in  the  different  pooranos,  from  which  the  author  has  selected  the  following  facts  : 

From  various  parts  of  the  Hmdoo  history  it  is  very  certain,  that  the  Hindoo  kings  led 
their  own  armies  to  the  combat ;  and  that  they  were  prepared  for  this  important  employ- 
ment by  a  military  education ;  nor  is  it  less  certain,  that  many  of  these  monarchs  were  dis- 
tinguished for  the  highest  valour  and  military  skill. 

In  the  march  of  the  army,  the  ensigns  were  carried  in  front ;  then  followed  in  succes- 
-flion  the  foot-men,  those  armed  with  shield  and  spear,  the  bow-men,  men  armed  with 
clubs  and  bludgeons,  the  horse,  the  warriors  on  elephants,  those  in  chariots,  on  camels, 
on  oxen,  then  again  a  body  of  infantry,  the  musicians,  the  water-carriers,  and  lastly,  the 
stores  on  carriages. 

The  troops  were  thus  arranged  :  a  circle  of  foot-men  surrounded  one  division  contain- 
ing all  the  different  kinds  of  warriors,  in  which  were  interspersed  chariots,  with  chario- 
teers famous  for  their  prowess.  Another  division  of  the  army  was  formed  into  the 
shape  of  the  bird  Garoorti ;  another  into  that  of  a  half  moon ;  others  into  the  forms  of 
the  lion  or  the  tyger ;  another  into  a  line  of  single  warriors ;  another  into  the  form  of  a 
carriage,  or  the  lily,  the  mnkfira,  a  giant,  a  gondharvu,  a  bull,  &c.  He  who  died  in  the 
front  of  the  battle,  was  promised  heaven.  On  commencmg  the  contest^  each  side  inter- 
changed certain  expressions  of  abuse. 

T  t  t 
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During  an  engagement,  many  different  modes  of  warfare  were  pursued^  such  as,  single 
combat ;  chariots  engaging  with  chariots  ;  horsemen  with  horsemen;  footmen  with  foot- 
men, &c. ;  fighting  without  order ;  with  various  weap<His ;  in  'ambuscade ;  under  invisi- 
ble forms  ;  under  other  shapes.  Arrows  were  often  discharged  so  rapidly  as  to  fill  the 
air  with  them,  and  to  cause  one  arrow  to  drive  forward  another.  After  the  men  be- 
longing to  the  opposing  circles  had  been  destroyed  or  dispersed,  the  central  charioteers 
engaged,  when  the  archers  first  sought  to  pierce  the  horses,  or  the  charioteer,  or  to  cut 
the  bow-strings,  or  to  pierce  the  flag  at  the  top  of  the  chariot. 

For  the  protection  of  one  chariot,  a  thousand  elephants  are  said  to  have-  been  em- 
ployed; for  that  of  each  elephant,  one  hundred  horsemen  ;  of  each  horseman,  ten  bow- 
men ;  of  each  bow-man,  ten  soldiers  with  sword  and  shield  ;  of  each  foot-soldier,  three 
others,  one  on  each  side  and  one  behind. 

It  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war  to  smite  a  warrior  overcome  by  another ;    or  one 

who  had  turned  his  back,  or  who  was  running  away  ;  or  one  fearful ;  or  he  who  had 
asked  for  quarter ;  or  he  who  had  declined  further  fighting  ;  or  one  unarmed  ;  or  a  sin- 
gle charioteer  who  had  alone  survived  in  the  engagement ;  or  one  deranged ;  or  females, 
children,  or  old  men. 

The  Hindoo  war  chariots,  made  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  or  wood,  and  ornamented  with 
various  devices^  had  one,*  two,  or  even  a  hundred  wheels.  Some  of  them  contained 
as  many  as  a  hundred  apartments;  they  tapered  upwards  in  the  form  of  a  steeple,  on 
which  were  placed  flags,  cows'  tails,  and  bells.  On  these  flags  were  painted  the  bird 
Gorooru,  or  Shiva's  bull,  Honooman,  the  kovidara,t  the  lion,  the  mukuru,  a  fish,  a  ser- 
pent, an  alms'-dish,  seven  palm  trees,  lightning,  or  a  tyger. 

The  Hindoo  soldier  wore  a  turban,  a  girdle  for  the  loins,  a  pair  of  short  breeches,  a 
piece  of  leather  round  the  loins,  from  which  were  suspended  a  number  of  small  beUa« 
Their  coats  of  mail,  made  of  wire  or  leather,  are  said  to  have  been  impenetrable. 

*  The  chariot  of  Sodryii,  (die  lun)  is  represented  as  having  bnt  one  wheel.  i  Bauhinla,  seveni 

species,   This  was  the  Q»s  lued  by  the  Hindoo  kings  of  the  race  of  the  sua. 
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Some  combatants  -were  Aunous  for  discharging  arrows  very  rapidly  or  to  a  vast  distantse^ 
or  with  a  force  sufficient  to  pierce  a  mountain.  Others  were  said  to  possess  a  strong 
and  never-failing  grasp;  or  to  be  able  to  use  the  bow  either  with  the  right  or  the  left 
hand.  Honours  were  conferred  on  those  who  never  turned  their  back  in  an  engagement, 
who  manifested  a  contempt  of  death,  who  despised  fatigue  as  well  as  the  most  formi- 
dable enemies^  who  had  been  found  invincible  in  every  combat,  or  had  displayed  a  cou- 
rage which  increased  like  the  glory  of  the  sun  advancing  to  meridian  splendour. 

He  who  engaged  in  single  combat  was  called  Urdha-rotee;  he  who  combated  with 
hundreds  of  chariots  was  called  a  Ratee^  with  thousands,  an  Utee-rutee,  with  ten  thou- 
sands, a  Mciha-ratee ;  while  the  charioteer  who  overcame  footmen,  wrestlers,  spear-men, 
bludgeon-men,  &c.  was  called  Rafha-yootopu-ySotfipfi. 

The  following  were  considered  as  evil  omens  on  gomg  to  war :  a  storm  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  march ;  an  earthquake ;  the  implements  of  war  dropping  from  the  hands 
of  the  soldiers ;  vultures  passing  over  the  army,  and  making  a  screaming  noise ;  the  rays 
around  the  sun  becoming  red ;  the  moon's  appearing  as  small  as  a  star  before  an  en- 
gagement; a  crane,  a  hawk,  or  a  vulture  seen  walking  near  the  army;  the  howling  of 
shakals ;  the  descent  of  a  vulture  on  the  flag  of  a  cjiai  iot ;  the  falling  of  a  thunderbolt, 
or  fire  from  heaven  ;  darkness  fiU'mg  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens  ;  the  passage  of 
a  cow,  or  a  deer,  or  a  bramhan,  on  the  left  of  the  army,  or  of  a  shakal  on  its  right ; 
the  carrying  to  die  right  of  the  army  a  corpse  or  a  pan  of  water ;  the  falling  of  blood 
from  the  clpuds ;  the  sight  of  a  female  beggar^  with  dishevelled  hair,  dr^sed  in  red, 
in  the  front  of  the  army  ;  the  starting  of  the  flesh  on  the  left  side  of.the  commander  in 
chief;  the  weeping,  or  turning  back  of  the  horses,  when  urged  forward  ;  dreadful  thun- 
der when  the  sky  was  calm ;  the  clouds  appearing  red,  8cc. 

In  these  early  ages,  the  bow  was  the  principal  instrument  of  war;  and  hence  much  is 
aaid  of  it  in  the  history  of  the  Hindoo  wars  :  and>  as  every  thing  desc^^ed  by  the  poets 
inust  have  a  divine  origin,  therefore — from  one  bamboo  the  god  Bramha  made  three 
different  bows :  from  the  end  nearest  the  roots  he  formed  that  called  Pinako,  which  he 
gave  to  Shivu ;  from  the  second  part  of  the  bamboo,  the  KodondS^  given  to  Vishpoo, 

T  t  t  a 
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to  whom  alflo  the  Gandeeva  was  also  presaited,  but  Viahnoo  gave  this  bow  to  Porlbhoo* 
ramS,  and  he  with  it  destroyed  the  kshotriyos  in  tweoty-one  different  engagements.  It 
afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  Rama,  of  Indra,  and  of  Urjoona ;  the  last  of  whom 
destroyed  with  it  all  the  race  of  Dooryodhiinn,  and  conquered  the  worid. 

Bows  made  with  deer's  horns  were  called  Shamgn;  those  containing  seven  joints  of 
the  bamboo^  Sopta-TarS^  and  diose  made  with  ivory,  Goj ii-D&itfi.  The  bow  was  diree  cu- 
bits and  a  half,  or  four  cubits  in  length,  and  the  two  extremities  were  of  the  same  thickness : 
its  excellence  consisted  in  its  strength ;  in  its  having  many  knots ;  in  its  being  impene- 
trable to  the  point  of  an  arrow,  or  to  the  edge  of  a  sword ;  in  its  preserving  its  strength 
after  being  used  for  a  long  time  together.  Some  bows  were  painted  at  the  back,  others 
had  small  bells  fastened  to  them ;  others  a  chamoru  ;*  others  were  set  with  jewels,  and 
others  had  small  flags  appended  to  them.  The  bow-strings  were  made  of  nerve,  the 
bark  of  trees,  silk,  gold  thread,  8cc.  The  bow  was  preserved  in  boxes  made  of  cane,  or 
in  cloth :  Shiva  used  to  place  his  in  the  skin  of  a  snake. 

To  prevent  injury  from  the  bow-string,  two  thimbles  made  of  leather  or  metal  were 
worn,  the  one  on  the  first  and  the.  other  on  the  second  finger  of  the  right  hand ;  and  to 
prevent  the  bow  from  rubbing  off  the  skin,  a  leathern  sleeve,  called  godha,  was  worn  on 
the  left  arm. 

Arrows  about  two  cubits  long,  were  made  of  reeds,  iron,  &c.  painted  with  different 
ornaments ;  pointed  with  iron,  steel,  or  diamond,  and  mounted  with  the  feathers  of  the 
crane,  the  osprey,  the  vulture,  or  some  other  bird  :  the  points  of  some  resembled  a  half 

m 

m<K>n,  others  had  a  single  point,  and  others  were  of  various  shapes.  Besides  the  com- 
mon bow  for  arrows,  they  used  a  cross-bow  to  discharge  bullets.  The  bullets  discharged 
from  the  bow  of  Bharata  were  each  6400  pounds  in  weight :  so  says  the  Ramaynna. 

The  quiver  was  made  of  skin,  as  deep  as  three  fourths  of  the  arrow,  and  was  slung 
on  the  back  by  a  leathern  girdle.  The  gods  sometimes  gave  to  eminent  sages  quivers 
containing  an  inexhaustible  store  of  arrows,  some  of  which  had  the  faculty  of  retumiog 
again  to  the  quiver  after  they  had  done  their  office. 

*  The  taU  of  the  cow  of  Tartary. 
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A  youth  was  first  instructed  m  the  method  of  untying  the  bow^  of  anointing  it,  8cc. 
He  frequently  exercised  himself  by  tossing  up  his  bow  and  catching  it  again,  and  by 
pulling  the  string  of  the  bow  first  with  one  hand  and  then  with  the  other.  He  was 

taught  to  be  skilful  in  taking  his  aim,  in  wielding  the  bow  on  aU  sides,  so  as  to  keep  off 
the  arrows  of  the  enemy,  and  in  producing  the  twang  of  the  bow.*  A  good  archer  drew 
his  bow,  at  arm's  length,   till  the  extremities  met,  and  till  the  string  reached  his  ear, 
before  he  discharged  the  arrow.      Two  or  three  strmgs  were  attached  to  one  bow,  lest 
one  should  breaks 

The  Hindoos  abo  fought  with  clubs,  which  were  about  the  length  of  bodi  arms,  and 
almost  the  thickness  of  the  body.       He  who  was  able  to  wield  the  club  so  as  to  keep 

off  blows,  or  any  thing  thrown  at  him,  was  deemed  perfect  in  this  art ;  and  he  also  was 
commended  who  held  his  club  with  a  never-failing  grasp,  and  who  repeated  his  blows 
rapidly  and  with  a  powerful  force.  It  was  deemed  unlawful  to  strike  with  the  club 
lower  than  the  navel. 

Among  tfie  exercises  which  fitted  men  for  the  toik  of  war,  one  was  wrestling ;  to  be 
expert  in  which,  it  was  necessary  that  a  person  should  be  able  to  elude  his  anti^onist 
by  pacing  round  him  in  circles ;  to  walk  on  his  hands,  and  to  pitch  over  his  head. 
He  was  not  to  permit  his  antagonist  to  throw  him  on  his  back,  or  to  seize  his  foot; 
but  he  was  allowed  to  kick,  to  strike  with  the  fist,  the  open  hand,  or  the  head.  When 
his  antagonist  was  about  to  seize  him  by  the  neck,  the  wrestler  was  taught  to  rabe  his 
shoulders,  and  permit  his  neck  to  sink  down  between  them.  A  third  person  was  not 
permitted  to  interfere  with  the  combatants.  It  is  said,  that  a  wrestler  or  a  boxer  some- 
times beat  all  the  extremities  of  his  antagonist  into  hb  body,  or  broke  his  back,  or  tore 
him  in  two. 

*  By  the  twing  of  many  bows  together,  the  shastrOs  say,  enemief  have  fomethnei  faUen  leiMeleM  to  the 

fltNOd. 
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SECTION  K 

Of  Works  on  the  Arts,  or  the  Shilpu  $hastru$. 

The  original  work^  Chatooshashtee-Kala-Nirnuya,  by  Vatsaynnfi,  is  said  to  have  been 

drawn  from  the  original  veda ;   but  neither  this  work  nor  any  other  on  the  arts  is  to  be 

s 
procured  in  Bengal  at  present ;  though  some  fragments,  said  to  be  taken  from  the  shil- 

pa  shastrus^  are  found  in  the  smritees  and  pooranns. 

Vatsayona  mentions  the  following  different  professions,  the  origin  of  which  he  ascribes, 
first  to  Bromha  and  next  to  Vishwakorma :  the  dancer,  the  singer,  the  charioteer,  the 
musician,  the  tumbler,  the  elephant  driver,  the  diver,  the  goldsmith,  the  blacksmith, 
the  coppersmith,  the  joiner,  the  bricklayer,  the  shoe-maker,  the  weaver,  the  taylor,  the 
mat-maker,  the  washerman,  the  dyer,  the  farmer,  the  servant  who  rubs  the  body  of  his 
fnaster,''^  the  confectioner,  the  milkman,\he  witch,  the  spy,  the  gamester,  the  physician, 
the  prostitute,  the  thief,  the  juggler,  the  mimick,  the  conductor  of  festivals,t  the  dres- 
ser,:{:  the  warrior,  the  archer,  the  teacher  of  monkeys,  bears,  8lc.  the  snake-catcher, 
the  jeweller,  the  thatcher,  the  mason,  the  distiller,  the  basket-maker,  the  oil-man,  the 
hunter,  the  fisherman,  the  messenger,  the  cook,  the  bearer  of  burdens,  the  gardener, 
the  sword-man,  he  who  tries  the  qualities  of  things,  8u:.      Vatsyona  also  mentions  the 

arts  of  making  necklaces,  shell  ornaments,  pictures,  earthen-ware,  forts,  boats,  of  dig.- 
ging  wells,  pools,  &c. 

Some  instructions  respecting  husbandry  are  found  in  the  Jyotish-Sara-Songrnhn,  and 
the  Tit'hee-Tntwu,  which  are  communicated  to  those  feumers  who  inquire  of  the  bram* 
huns  who  have  studied  these  works. 

V 

In  the  account  of  the  casts  in  the  succeeding  volume  will  be  found  many  particulars 
respecting  the  arts,  to  which  the  author  begs  to  refer  the  reader. 

*  The  body  is  mbbed  by  soch  persons  to  produce  a  pleasant  sensation  which  i^erally  composes  l])# 
person  to  sleep. 

t  In  scripture  language,  *'the  ml^  of  the  feast."  John  ii.a. 
%  A  person  employed  in  dressing  dancers,  players,  images,  Sec, 
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SECTION  u. 

Of  the  Sungskritu  Grammars,  (Fyakiirunu,) 

These  grammars  are  very  numerous,  and  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  tlie  ingenuity  of 
their  authors.  Indeed^  in  philology  the  Hindoos  have  perhaps  excelled  both  the  ancients 
and  the  modems.  The  first  Sangskritd  grammar,  called  Mnh^shwrirn,  is  fabulously 

attributed  to  the  god  Shiva ;  another  called  the  OindrTi,  to  Indrn,  and  the  Chandrfi  to 
Chiindra.  The  gnunmar  of  Paninee  is  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the  Hindoos 
generally,  while  the  Moogdhaboiiha  stands  lowest,  though  perhaps  very  unjustly. 

-     The  Moogdhobodha  niay  be  selected  as  a  specimen  of  other  grammars :  It  consists  of 
more  than  eleven  hundred  short -Rules  termed  shootrns,  wrought  up  to  the  highest  degree 
of  conciseness ;  the  greater  part  of  which  consist  only  of  one  line,  and  some  of  not  more 
than  four  or  five  syllables,  which  are  followed  by  a  comment  termed  Vritee.  This  gram- 
mar contains,  first,  what  is  called  Snndhee,  viz.  the  Permutation  of  Letters.     Secondly, 
Shubdu,  viz.  Sounds :  this  includes  substantives,  adjectives,  pronouns,  and  participles,  be- 
ginning with  a  definition  of  grammatical  terms,  throwing  all  those  parts  of  speech  toge- 
ther, and  treating  of  their  declensions  as  they  end  in  the  different  letters  beginning  with 
the  vowels.  Thirdly,  DhatooSj^  or  Roots  :  this  section,  like  all  the  others,  begins  with  a 
.  definition  of  terms  ;  goes  tiirough  ten  different  conjugations,  and  then  treats  of  causal,  op- 
tative, and  frequentative  verbs,  which,  though  derived  from  the  other  dhatoos,  are  reckon- 
ed separate  verbs.       Nominal  Verbs,  or  verbs  formed  from  substantives,  adjectives,  or 
.other  words,  are  included  in  this  division.     Then  follow  observations  on  the  active  and 
middle  voice,  concluding  with  directions  respecting  the  tenses,  as  used  with  various  con- 
junctions.  Fourthly,  Krita,.or  the  formation  of  siibstantives,  adjectives,  participles,  8cc. 
'from  dhatoos.       The  last  division  includes  Streetya,  or  rules  for  the  feminine  gender  ; 
'  Somasa,  or  rules  for  compound  words  ;  Kanika,  or  rules  for  the  syntax  of  nouns,  as 
governed  of  words  in  a  sentence,  and  Tadhita,  or  the  formation  of  patronimics^  gentiles, 
*  abstract  and  concrete  nouns,  &c. 

*  •     - 

« 

In  the  west  of  Bengal  the  Sfingkshiptu-Sarn  is  chiefly  studied ;  in  the  midland  parts,  the 
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MoogdhcibodhS,  and  in  the  eastern  the  Kiilapd.   The  SarSswota  is  also  in  high  estimati- 
on ;  and  in  some  parts,  the  SoopQdma  grammar  is  studied  by  a  few. 

The  price  of  written  copies  of  the  Moogdhubodhn,  if  written  with  care,  is  about  three 
roopdes.     Inferior  copies  are  sold  at  one  roopee  and  a  half. 

SECTION  Ul, 

Grammars  still  extant. 

The  Paninee,  by  Paninee. — ^The  Paninee-Sootru-Bhashwa-Vartiko^  by  Kafyayana. 
— The  Paninee-Sootra-Vartika,  by  Kashika-Dasd. — The  Paninee-Sootra-Bhashyif,  by 
Unfinta-D^vfi.— The  Swarn-Munjorae.— The  Chnndrika,  by  Ram6-Shnrmachary6.— 

The  Poda-Chiindrika. — The  Siddhanta-Chondrika,  by  Ramashrnmacharyn. The  Vya- 

karana-Padj-Manjoree,  by  Huro-Diittu-Mishra. — The  Vyakfironfl-Lnghoo-Vrittee. — 

The  VrihadvoiyakSrdna-Bhooshann,  by  Hnree-Deekshita. — The  Voiyakuninn-Bhoo- 

shnno,  by  ditto. — A  comment  on  ditto,  by  Prosada. — The  Swnro-Voidikee-PrSkriya,  by 

Shakfitayona. — ^The  Oonadee,  by  Bheema-S6nacharyif . — The  Tiittwn-  Bodhinee,  by  Ka- 

shika-Dasa. — The Dhatoo-Prudeepn-Moitr^yS, by  Mitracharyi. — Tlic  Dhatoo-Pat'ha, 

by  Paninee.— ^The  GonS-Pat'hn,   by  Bardhnmana-Oopadhyayn. — The  Prakriya-Kou- 

moodeo,  by  Krislmo-Panditii. — ^The  Prokriya-Vyakhya,  by  ditto. — The  Prosadn-Kou- 

mood^. — ^The  Mnnoroma,  by  BhSttojee-Deekshitn. — A  comment  on  ditto,  by  Rftma- 

Nat'hu.— ^The  Vrihrit-Shabd6ndoo-Sh£khnrn,  by  Horeejee-Deikshitn. — ^A  comment  on 

ditto,  called  the  Chidast'hee-Mala,  by  Balnmn-Bhatta. — ^The  Loghoo-Shobd^ndoo-Sh^- 

khiiru,  by  Nagojee-Bhcitta. — The  Paribhash6ndoo-Sh6khara,  by  ditto. — ^The  M6nj5»- 

sha,  by  ditto.— The  Mnnjousha-Vyakhya-Kaia,  by  Balfim&.Bhotta.— The  Poribhaaha- 

Vrittee,  by  NagojeS-Bhnttu. — The  Pnribhash^doo*Sh6karfi«Teeka.— A  comment  on 

ditto,  by  Koiyttta.— ^An  account  of  this  comment,  by  Nagojee-Bhatt5. — A  comment  on 

the  Paribhasha,   entitled  Paribhashart'ha-Siingrnhu^Vyakhya-Chondrika. — ^Tbe  Ko«- 

stoobha,  by  Bhnttojee-DeekshitQ. — A  comment  on  ditto,  entitled  Priibha,  by  Balomi- 

Bhuttn.— The  Bhashya-Prudeepo-Vivariina,  by  Naraynnfi-Bhiittn.— The  Vyakhya-Pifi- 

deepa,  by  Nagojee-Bhatta.^ — ^The  Koumoodee,  by  Bhattojee-Deikshitn. — ^The  Loghoo- 

Koumoodee,  by  ditto. — ^The  Madhyu-Koumoodee,  by  Bhnradwajo. — ^The  Saiu-Kou^ 

moodee,  by  Shree-Dharu-Dondee.— The  Shubdo-Ratna,  by  HorSe-Bhiitta.—The  Bb^- 
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shona-Sara-Darpanil,  by  Haree-Bhatta. — A  comment  on  the  VoiyakSrSnn-Bhoosh&nS* 
—The  L^ighoo.BhooshBnii,by  Koondtt-Bhatto.— A  part  of  the  Prokecrnft-Prilkasha,  by 
H61anytt. — ^TheGbia-Ratnii-  Mnhodndhee,  by  Vnrdh^mana-Oopadhyayn. — A  comment 
on  ditto,  by  ditto. — ^The  Saro-SongrShfi.-^The  Gnapaka-Vulee. — ^The  Bhasha-Vrittce, 
by  PoorooshottiimD. — A  comment  on  ditto,  by  Srishtee-Dhurfi. — The  Dhatoo-Gfino- 
NirnSya,  by  GopeS-Chandra. — The  Dhatoo-Prfideepii,  by  Moitr^yu-Rokshitii. — The 
Dhatoo-Prfikashn,  by  Baiaramn-Piinchanana. — ^The  Probodhd-Prakashn,  by  ditto. — A 
comment  on  ditto,  by  ditto. — The  Prourha-Monorama,  by  Bhfittojai-Deekshitu. — ^The 
Vrittee-Sfingrahd,  by  Nagojee-Bhatta.— The  Lughoo-Shnbda-Ratna,  by  ditto.— The 
ShQbda-Ratn&-TSka,  by  Balomo-Bhattfi.— The  Gono-Somoohii.— The  Pnribhasha,  by 
SSro-D^?a.— The  Kashiikritsnii,  by  Kashakritsnd.— The  PisolS,  by  Pisulee.— The 
Shakatayiinn,  by  Shakotayanii. — ^The  Kootanmashd,  by  Join6ndra. — ^The  Riivee-Rfi- 
hasyo,  by  Hnlayoodhii. 

The  Kiilapa,  by  SorvravSrmacharyS. — ^An  enlargement  of  ditto,  by  Doorga-Sinj^fi. 
—Another,  by  Poondareekaksha.— The  KulapS-Chorkoreeta-Rohasyo.— The  Kalapfi- 
Dhatoo-Sadona-Shfibdarnava. — ^The  Kolapo-Parishishta-Teeka,  by  Ramfi-Chondra'- 
Chdkravarttee.— A  ditto,  by  6op§S-Nat*ha.— The  Katantrii-Ponjika,  by  Trilochonfi- 
DasD. — ^The  Eoitantrii-Vrittee,  by  Vara-Roochee. 

The  Sarnswoto,  by  Unoobhootee-Sw&rSopachaiytt — ^A  comment  on  ditto. — Another, 
called  Poonjoraju,  by  Poonjnrajo. 

Sfingkahipto-Sarn,  by  KromddSeshwfirtt. — ^A  comment  on  ditto,  by  Goyee-Chcndrif • 
— ^Another  by  Huree-Ramii. — ^Sangkshipta-Saru-SdmpQt. 

The  Moogdhfibodhfi,*  by  Vopo-Diva. — A  comment  on  ditto,  called  ShabdS-Deepika^ 
by  Govindu-RamS. — ^Others,  by  Bhnrrita-M&llika,  by  Shree-Vallnbho,  by  Devee-Dasa, 
by  Modhoo-ScJodhonS,  by  Vidya-Nivasa,  by  Rama-TfirkkS-Vageeshii,  and  by  Ra- 
manundft-Kasheeshwfiril. — ^The  Moogdh&bodlifi-P&rishishti^,  by  ditto. — The  Kovee-Kol- 
pa-Droomn,  by  Vopu-D^va. — A  comment  on  ditto,  by  ditto,  and  another  by  Ram8- 
Nyayalonkaill. — The  Dhatoo-TSka,  by  Vopa-D6vn. — ^A  vrork  under  the  same  name 

by  Doorga-Dasu. 

The  Nttvyn-Vyakarond,  by  M&dona-Piinchaiiano. — The  BhooriprfiyogS,  by  K^vfilS- 

*  Aa  edition  of  tliii  work,  coaUiiiiing  SU  pofc^,  12iiio.  has  been  printed  at  the  Senunpore  prew. 

Una 
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Rama-Panchan&na.''^ — The  Rocptt-Mala.-^The  Bhavfi-Singhfi-PrSkriya. — The  Soo- 
padmu,  by  Podmii-Nabhu. — A  comment  on  ditto,  by  Vishnoo-Mishrfi. — ^The  Dhroo- 
tiibodha,  by  Bhurata-Mallika.— The  Saravflleg,  by  Krishnii-Voodopadhyayn,— The  Ka- 
rika-Bnlee,  by  Krishnii-Mbhra. — The  Soobodhinee,  by  ditto. — ^The  Sb^ril-Bodhd, 
by  Bolarama-Ponchananii. — ^The  Muheebhattee,  by  Mohee-Bhdtta. — The  Hoimfr-Vya- 
tnronS.— The  Rotna-Mala.— The  Shubdo-Tottwa.— The  Gnanamrita.— The  PrakriOU 
Kolpatoroo,  by  Rama-l^rko-Vageisha. — The  Shnbda-Bodti-Prnkasha,  by  Gnng^shopa- 
dhyayS.— The  Doorghiitu-Tipan®,  by  ditto.— The  Karako-Chukro.— The  Vasoo-Dha- 
too-Karika. — ^The  Shoivu-Vyaknrunn. — The  Lttkara-Vadd. — ^The  Nirookto. — Th^ 
Shiksha* 

In  the  Prakritu  language.     The  Prakrita-IJDnk^shw&rd,  by  Lonk^shwara^ 


SECTION  un. 

Of  the  Siingskritu  Dictionaries,  (Koshu). 

These  works  also  do  the  highest  credit  to  the  Hindoo  learned  men,  and  prove  ho^ 
highly  the  Songskritn  was  cultivated  in  former  periods.  They  are  written  in  verse,  witli 
the  meanings  interspersed  by  the  supply  of  other  words.  This  intermixture  of  the  text 
with  explanations  renders  a  pretty  correct  knowledge  of  the  Snngskrita  necessary,  in 
order  to  distinguish  the  original  words  from  those  given  to  ascertain  the  meaning. 

Umnra-Singha  has  divided  his  dictionary  into  eighteen  chapters,  and  arranged  all  his 
words  under  the  following  heads :  heaven,  patalfi,  earth,  towns,  mountains,  forests  and 
medical  plants,  animals,  man,  bramhfmsy  kshotriyus,  voishyus,  shoodros,  epithets  of  per- 
sons, qualities  of  things,  miscellaneous,  homonymous,  words  ending  in  different  letters^ 
indeclinables,  and  remarks  on  the  genders,  X^is  arrangement  is  attended  with  thia 

advantage,  that  such  a  dictionary  becomes  useful  as  a  scientific  work,  as  well  as  a  voca- 
bulary. 

*  From  k^TM&,  only,  and  Ramtt ;  ipvhich  means  (expressive  of  a  strong  religions  attachment)  **  Chily 
Ramfi,"  or  *'  None  but  Ramti."  Pttnchanttnb  b  merely  a  title.  This  person's  name  will  be  foond  in  ^ge  460» 
as  the  author  of  an  astronomical  work. 
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The  work  of  Umdro-Singho*'  is  almost  universally  consulted  in  Bengal,  and  the  ad^^ 
joining  provinces ;  but  the  other  dictionaries  are  seldom  referred  to  except  in  particular 

cases,  even  where  they  are  possessed.  A  great  number  of  comments  have  been  written 
on  this  work,  among  which  are  the  Padii-Chandrika,  the  Vyakhya-Roodra,  the  Vyakhya- 

PrndSpu,  tfie  Moogdhnbodhinee,  the  Sard-Soondcirn,  the  Padart'ha-Koumoodee,  the 
Trikandd-Viv6ka,  and  four  others  by  Ngelo-itant'fai,  RamQ-Tdrku-Vageesha,  Bharflt&- 
Mulliku,  and  Rayo-Mookootii.  The  comments  explain  the  words  of  the  original  text ; 
give  the  grammatical  rules  for  ike  words,  and  authorities  from  other  works  for  the  mean- 
ings which  they  affix. 


SECTION  LIV. 


Dictionaries  still  extant. 


The  M^nS,  by  M6dinee. — ^The  Rutno-Mala,  by  HolayoodhS. — The  Hoimn,  by  H^- 

ma*Chondra. — ^The  Trikandu-Shishu,  by  Poorooshottumu. — ^The  Vishv^Pritkashtt,  by 

MohesfawuiQw — ^Tbe  Umuru-Kosfaa,  by  Umnra-Singhn. — The  Haravolee,  by  Poorooshot- 

toma. — ^Thc  Umoru-Mala,  by  Ujnyo. — ^The  Umura^tatwu,  by  Vachasputee. — The  Vor- 

**  

Dttd^shann,  by  Ootpolinee. — ^The  Uoadee  Kosho,  by  Roodra. — Hie  Bhagoore^. — The 

Robhoso. — The  Uroona-Datta,  by  Bopalitu. — ^The  Hoddo-Chandra,  by  Shoobhanktt. 

—The  Dwiroopu-Kosho,  by  Vyaree.-^The  Shobdn-Mala,  by  Jfita-Dhiira.— The  Shab- 

dfi-Rfitna-Vnlee,  by  Ekaksharee-Kosha. — ^The  Bhooree-Priiyogi!. — ^The  Drivyabhidha- 

nS. — ^The  ShnbdA-Chnndrika* — The  MnntrabhidhanS. — The  Shobdam^vd,  by  Soobhoo- 

tce.— The  Shnbda-Mohodadhee,  by  D5ndS.— The  YadSvfi.— The  Dhuriinee. 

*  UDiftHi-Si]igh&  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  reif^  of  Vikr&maditytt,  about  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
fonr  years  ago.  He  compiled  his  dictionary  from  several  others.  A  very  excellent  edition  of  the  Umfirtt* 
Koshfi,  with  an  English  Interpretation  and  Annotations,  has  been  published  by  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  Esq.  and 
printed  at  the  press  of  the  Serampore  Society  of  Missionaries.  A  written  copy  of  the  Umfirft-KoshU  sells 
ior  three  roopees :  it  coatalns  about  one  hundred  leaves. 

U  a  u  2 
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SECTION  LV. 

9 

Of  Translations  from  the  Sungskritu,  and  works  written  in  the  dialects  of  India. 

Translations  from  the  Songskrittt  are  not  numerous^  compared  with  the  vast  midtU 
tude  of  \vorks  to  be  found  in  this  language ;  and  this  is  easily  accounted  for :  the  bram- 
hinical  system  denies  leammg  to  all  but  bramhfins,  and  this  order  of  men  entertains  the 
most  perfect  contempt  for  every  thing  written  in  the  vernacular  tongues.  Still,  how- 
ever it  has  been  found  necessary  to  meet  the  public  taste,  and  to  give  imitations  of  some 
of  the  most  popular  works  in  the  dialects  derived  from  this,  the  language  o&the 
GODS.  Some  persons  have  supposed,  that  the  popular  language  of  India  is  the  Hin- 
doost'hanee,  but  so  fsa  from  this  being  the  case,  the  Hindoost'hanee  is  no  where  the 
language  of  a  single  village  of  Hindoos  throughout  the  whole  of  Hindoost'hano,  but  every 
Hmdoo  dialect  is  derived  from  the  SongskritTi.  We  might  go  still  farther,  and  say,  that 
not  a  single  Hindoo,  amidst  all  the  millions  in  India,  ever  speaks  the  Hindoos^ hanS  as 
his  mother  tongue  :  it  is  only  used  amongst  those  Hindoos  who  have  been  or  are  con- 
nected with  Masnlmans  or  Europeans.  The  author  has  obtamed  a  list  of  popular  worics 
in  some  of  the  dialects  of  India  drawn  from  the  SangskritS,  or  fmtten  at  once  in  those 
dialects,  and  here  he  begs  leave  to  close  this  chapter,  on  the  Literature  of  the  Hindoos, 
and  with  it  the  present  volume : 

In  Bengalee* — ^The  Chnndee,  by  Knvee-KSnkana,  a  bramhan,  a  work  relating  to  the 
wars  of  Doorga  with  the  giants.  These  verses  are  recited  for  eight  days  together,  at 
some  of  the  Hindoo  festivals. — ^The  New  Chandee,  and  the  Ramayona,  by  Ramannndi* 
Teert'hn-SwamSe. 

A  poetical  version  of  the  Ramayanu,  by  Krittee-Vasii.  Recitations  of  this  work  at 
the  houses  of  the  Hindoos  sometimes  continue  for  several  days,  when  two  or  three  hun- 
dred persons  assemble  each  day. 

The  Muhabharfitn,  by  Kashee-Daso,  a  shoodro,  is  in  the  houses  of  great  numbers, 
who  read  it  at  their  leisure. 

The  Munasa-Mungolij,  by  Ksh^mannnda,  a  shoodro ;  a  work  respecting  the  goddess 
Mfinasa,  at  whose  festival  the  contents  are  sung. 
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The  VishalakshSi  by  Mookoondn,  a  bramhan,  is  a  work  in  verse  on  the  wars  of  the 
goddess  of  this  name,  a  form  of  Doorga,  which  is  sung  at  festivals,  at  the  holy  places, 
and  by  individuals. 

The  Shivu-GanS,  by  RamishwurS,  a  poetical  work  on  the  adventures  of  Shiva  as  a 
mendicant,  sung  at  festivals,  &,c. 

'  The  Sotyn-Naraynnu,  a  story  by  ShonkaracharyS,  a1>ramhSn,  relative  to  a  god  known 
among  the  Hindoos  by  the  name  of  Sotyd-Naraynnd,  and  amongst  the  MosfilmanA  by 
the  name  of  Sutyo-pSra. 

The  Dharmu-Ganii,  by  Vinnyn-Lnkshmunu  and  Ghfina-Ramn.  His  is  a  story  in 
verse  respecting  Laoo-S^nn,  a  person  who,  through  the  power  of  Yuma,  (death)  is  said  to 
have  caused  the  sun  to  arise  in  the  west.  The  sunyaseis  sing  these  verses  at  the  festi* 
vals  of  Dhorma  (Ydmo),  as  do  also  lepers  and  others,  who  make  vows  to  this  god. 

The  Krishnh-Mnngoln,  by  Maduvu,  a  poem  on  the  revels  of  Krishnn  and  the  milk 
maids,  sung  at  the  festivals  of  Krishna,  and  containing  many  licentious  descriptions. 

The  Govindo-Mongpld,  by  Huree-Dasii,  a  voiragee,  a  story  in  verse  respecting  HS- 
ree,  or  Krishnn. 

The  Kalika-Mungnlfi,  by  Krishnn-Ramu,  a  shoodro,  and  Kfivee-Vallubhn,  a  bramhon : 
a  story  respecting  the  goddess  Kalee,  to  which  is  attached  an  indecent  though  exceeding- 
ly popular  story  respecting  SoondQrD,a  person  who  obtained  in  marriage,  in  an  extraor* 
dinaiy  manner,  the  daughter  of  Veera-Singhn,  the  raja  of  Bardwan.  This  song  is  sung^ 
on  the  last  of  the  eight  days  (rather  nights)  occupied  in  the  recitations  of  the  Kalika« 
Mungula. 

The  Unnnda-Mflngula,  by  BharStS-Chondra-Rayo,  a  work  respecting  the  goddess 
Unnn-Pooma. 

The  Ponchanimo-Geeta,  by  Uyodhya-Rama,  a  «ho5drii,  a  work  in  praise  of  P8ncha« 

nuna,  Dukshina-Raya,  Shasht'hS,  Makhalo,  &c. 

The  Gnnga-Bhnktee-Tarunginee,  by  Doorga-PrSsadfi  :  a  poem  relative  to  Ganga. 

The  D6v§e-Mahatmya-Chandrika,  by  Ubhoyu-Chnriinii :  a  story  relative  to  Doorga  in 
the  form  of  Muha-Maya. — Kalee-Keerttono,  by  Ramo-Prfisada,  a  shoodro :  a  similar 
work. — Bhnvanee,  by  Doorga-Ramu,  a  similar  story. 

The  Krishna-Keertunii,  by  Govinda-Dasa  and  Vidya-Potee. 

The  Choitunya-Mongolo,  by  Lochonfi,  a  voishnovu :  the  history  of  the  god  Choitonyil 
in  verse. — PashondU'Dolunft^  by  Radha-MadhuvS,  a  voishnavo :  a  work  in  favour  of  the 
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yoishnovas. — Choitanyu-ChDritamrita,  by  Krishna-Dasn,  a  voishnava,  a  work  ia  de- 
fence of  Choitunya^  partly  in  Sangskrito  and  partly  in  Bengalee. — ^Voishnnva-Vondana, 
by  Doivnkee-Nnndana,  a  voishnavo. — Choitanyii-Bhagnvut&,  by  Vrinda-Vana-Dasa,  a 
voishniiva. — Mann-Shikshya^  by  Narottomtf,  a  voishnava. — Rosfimayfi-Kulika,  by  Snna- 

tann^  a  voishndva  :  on  faith  in  Krishna. — Pr^ma-Bhaktee-Chfindrika,  by  T'hakoord- 
GoswamS. 

These  popular  stories  are  in  verse,  of  different  metres.  Single  verses  are  firequeady 
quoted  in  conversation,  and  the  stories  they  contain  are  almost  universally  known  a« 
mong  the  Hindoos. 

In  the  language  of  Mit*Mla,  or  Tirhoot. — ^The  Horee-Vnng8h6,by  BhomfinS-Kovec.— * 
The  Rookminee.Hariinn,  by  Vidya-Pntee.— The  Oosha-Horfinii,  by  ditto.— The  Mofa^- 
shu-Vaneo,  by  ditto.— The  Vishnoo-Pudo,  by  ditto.— The  Krishna-Churitrfi,  by  toto. 

In  the  Tilingu  language* — The  Ramaynnn^  by  BhavS-Bhootee. — ^The  BhagavKtD,  by 
D6nd5§. — The  Bharuta,  by  Alasanee-Pyadrmu. — The  Raghdva-Pandfiveeyo,  by  Shon- 
kfirn. — ^The  Bhfivanee-Pdrinnyii,  by  Bhavd-Bhootee. — The  Mfmoo-Churitrn,  by  Alasa- 
tiee-PyadSna. — The  Kadha-Madhnvn-Stimvadn. — The  Kiratarjooneeyii,  by  Alasanee- 
Pyadnna. — The  Rookminee-Porinttyn. — The  Soobhridra-Parinnyfi. — ^The  Nuloduya. — 
The  Hurish-Chnndrn-Natoku. — ^The  Parijatn. — The  Miihee-Ravoua-Chnritro,  by  Lis- 
kusnmee. — ^The  Sharnngn-Dhura-Chliritrn,  by  NagQma. — The  Rookmangndfi-ChoritiL 
— The  Ilanoomnntu-VijuYii,  by  ditto. 

In  the  Hindee. — ^The  RamayiinS^  by  ToolnseS-Dasn. — The  Ramu-Chfindrilca,  by  Kfi* 
vee-Priya. — ^The  Vignanu-Geeta,  and  the/Rusikii-Priya,  by  K6shavn-Dasii. — The  Rfiso- 
^y^>  by  Mntee-Ramii. — The  Bhagavutd,  by  Bhoo-Patee. — The  Shooixi-Sagara,  by 
Shoora-Dasn. — The  Phadilnlee-Prukashn^  by  Shooku-I)6va. — ^The  KQyee-Koola-Knn- 
t'h^bharunii,  by  <?hintam6nee.— The  Bula-Bhndra-Chetonee,  by  Bala-BhSdrfi.— The 
Nakho-Shikha,  and  the  Ushtn-Yamu,  by  D^vfi.Rajn.— The  Soptfi-Shutec,  by  Viharee, 
Daso. — ^The  Singhasana-Votrishee. — ^The  V6tal8-Pachishee. 

« 

Ja  the  VrvjU'Bhasha, — Respecting  this  dialed:,  a  gentleman  of  Lucknow  thus  wrote 
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to  the  author  on  the  ]3th  of  August,  1817  :  ''  There  are  in  the  Brnja-Bhasha  two 
tas,  one  or  two  Ramaynnas,  the  Bhi^vata,  and  several  books  containing  stories,  (Iti- 
hasn),  all  of  which  are  commonly  read  by  the  native  soldiers,  and  I  believe  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  part  of  the  country  generally." 

In  the  Marhatta. — ^The  Rookminee-Swayamborii. — The  PandavS-Prutapu.—- The 
Haree-Vjjpya. — ^The  Shivu-Leelamritd. — ^The  Soodama-Charitra. — The  Poorvanec,  by 
Damojee-Piint'Ivi. — The  Shravfina-Poorvfinee,  by  ditto. — ^The  Pandoo-Rangrl-Ma- 
hatmyn. — ^The  Uhee-RavBno. — The  Geeta,  by  Ramo-Daso. — ^The  ^anDsa-Leelai  by 
Ramn-Dasii. 

In  the  dialect  of  Bhoju-poorik* — The  Ramii-Jonma,  by  Tool5s$e-DasD* 

In  the  Ootkuluf  or  dialect  used  in  Orissa. — ^The  Bhaguvata,by  Jtgonnatlifi-Dasa. — 
The  Mfihabharuto,  by  Sartila-Daso.— The  Ramayona.— The  Itihasfi,  by  Vishnoo-Dastt. 
— The  G^tn-Govinda,  by  Dhoranee-Dhfira.— The  Geeta,  the  Kartikii*Mahatmyu,  and 
Ae  Rnsa-Knllola,  by  Krishna-Dasa. — The  Kanchuna-Lata. — ^The  Ooddhavo-Choutri- 
sha. — ^The  Goondicha-Vijnyn ;  the  Hongsii-Doota,  the  Lukshmee-VilashA;  the  DhSriW 
nee-Dhnra. 

In  the  Asam. — ^The  MuhabharOta,  by  Ununtu-Kandolee. — ^The  Geeta,  by  ditto. — A 
part  of  the  Shiee-Bhagnvatri,  by  ditto. — ^The  Shree-Bhagnvutu,  by  Shankoru. — ^A  po- 
pular poetical  abridgment  of  ditto,  by  ditto. — ^The  Barn-Geetu,  by  ditto. — The  Pr  json- 
gn,  by  ditto. — The  Le?la-Mala,  by  ditto. — ^The  Kana-Khoa,  by  ditto. — ^The  Ghosha,  by 
Madhavn.— The  Kalika-poorann,  by  ditto-— The  Chondee.— The  RajS-Neetee.— The 
BoonrjoE. — ^The  Hurisb^Chondi-opakhyanil. — ^The  Ramayunn. — ^The  Ramo-Keertanu. 

In  the  dialect  of  Joypore. — ^The  Viisanta-Rajfi. — ^The  Rfitno-Mala,  by  Shiva-Rajn. 
—The  ShivS-Choup'.iyee,  by  Shiva- Dasu. — ^The  Dadookee-Vanee,  by  Dadoo. — ^The 
Mndhoo-Malntee. — The  Cbarana-RusQ. — The  Shiva-Sagdrii,  by  Shiva-Raju. — The 
Shooru-Dastt-Kuvitwa,  by  Shoorn-Dasfi. — The  Geelu,  by  Ajomayflra. — Another  Geeto^ 

by  Ph»tyolu-V6k).— The  Hfitto-Prudeepa. 
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hi  tli€  dialect  of  Bkugilkund.— The  SooyabhSyo-Toree.— The  Dadra.— The  Kood- 
diiriya,  by  Giree-Db&ra* 

In  the  dialect  of  Bundilkund. — The  Bhiximnra-GRtii,  by  Krishnfi-Dasa. — The  Rasa- 
Leek^  by    Shooro-Dasa. — ^The  Bhagiiv&ttt,  by  Priya-Dasii. — The    Sniho-Lecla,  by 
Kanoro-Dasa. 

In  the  Nepaul  dialect. — ^The  Kriahna-Chaiitrii,  by  Ramo-Chandru. — TheChanokyo. 

In  the  Huriana. — ^Tbe  Rookminee-Maagftlu^  and  the  Soodama-Charitra« 

In  the  Wuch  (Outch).—Tyie  Sahevanu-Mirja,  by  Chandro-Vanu.— The  Oomfiru- 
Maravee^  by  ditto. — ^The  Shashee-Prashao,  by  ditto. 

In  the  dialect  of  KUnqjM.— The  Prif  hoo-Raja-Rayfiso,  by  Choodrii.— The  Dh5o-L6i- 
la.— The  Juya-Chnndrfi-Prnkasho,  by  Chundrii-Bhato.— The  Kuvee-Prakasha.— The 
Vanee^Bhooahaaa. — ^The  Doorga-Bhasha. — ^The  Geeta. — The  Dh&nnayee. — The  Vi- 
ni&ya-Putrika,  by  Toolasee-Dasa.— The  Rama-Sholaka,  by  ditto. 

In  the  Bikaneer  dialect. — The  Goutamii-Rayoso,  by  Samoya-GaQdra. — ^The  ShrSS- 
Palo-Rayaso. — ^The  Shaln-Bhadra-Raynso,  by  Jino-Hnro-Kishwfiril. — ^The  Sh£gooDJd- 
Rayfiso,  by  Samayd-Gandhrii. — The  Dana-Sheela-Choudhariyai  by  Kshoma-Kalyano. 
— ^The  Eoontee-Shooddha-Mala^  by  JiDo-Hara-Kishwara. — ^The  Doodhya-Ray&so,  by 
Oodaya-Bhanoo. — ^The  Bhoralee-Poorano,  by  Raya-Bhanoo. 

Inthe  Harotee dialect. — The  Dholamarfinee. — ^The  Sor^t-Vijo. — ^The Soornjciiii-Ko-> 
roBO.— The  Phatomnla.— The  Natlia-Maroo.— The  Bflrfi-Doomo.— The  BhagMee-— 
The  Chondira.— The  Meenee.— The  Partsfina.— The  Aiiura-Kosako.~The  Saooki- 
teoii.— The  T6jo-Dhar«.— The  Charaii8. 

In  the  Sindhoo  (Sinde).'^The  BhSgovfidgeSta,  by  Bhaguvuta-Dasfi.— The  DralalfipiP 
Pfajfira,  by  Sah6v«hRaiiiu.T'hakooro.— The  Oor6r4.Laloja-PanjSni,  by  Konm-ffiiogi* 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  the  present  State  of  Learning  among  the  Hindoos. 

SECTION  I. 
Learned  Men* 

In  former  ageSj  the  Hindoo  philosophers  were  unquestionably  iden  of  deep  erudition, 
and,  having  spent  many  years  in  acts  of  rigid  austerity,  \irere  honoured  as  persons  of  so 
great  a  sanctity  of  character,  that  they  attracted  universal  homage  and  applause  :  some 
of  them  had  more  than  a  thousand  disciples  or  scholars.    Shankuracharyn,  for  instance, 
after  his  arrival  at  Benares,  placing  himself  under  the  care  of  Goviudachar\  a,  who  taught 
the  doctrines  of  the  V^dantu  philosophy,  became  the  most  celebrated  philosopher  of 
his  day  :   here  he  took  the  staff  of  the  dundee,    and  embraced  the    life  of  this  class  of 
ascetics,  which  had  then  almost  sunk  into  total  disrepute.     Shiinkaro,  however,  was  de- 
termined to  raise  bis  sect,  and,  having  collected  a  prodigious  number  of  disciples,  he 
resolved  to  make  the  tour  of  India,  to  dispute  with  the  learned,  and  to  gain  proselytes* — 
In  this  pilgrimage  he  was  every  where  so  successful,  that  he  was  styled  the.  conqueror 
of  the  world.  As  bis  terms  of  dispute  were,  that  if  he  was  unable  to  obtain  the  victory 
he  would  embrace  a  secular  life,  while,  if  he  defeated  his  antagonist,  this  antagonist 
should  become  a  dundee,  multitudes  were  constrained  to  enter  into  this  order  of  ascetics. 
— ^The  efifects  of  this  joutney  and  of  these  labours  are  visible  to  this  day  :  it  is  said, 
that  not  less  than  4000  dtindees  now  reside  at  Benares.  Four  small  elevations  are  still 
shewn  in  Dravira,  upon  which  it  is  said  this  sage  used  to  ait  and  deliver  discourses  Iq 
his  disciples ;  and  in  Dravira  there  is  still  an  annual  assembly  of  dundees  to  the  num. 
ber,  it  is  said,  of  10,000. 

Thus,  in  former  times,  the  learned  Hindoos  were  almost  invariably  ascetics  or  mendi- 
cants, following  in  this  respect  the  principle  adopted  by  almost  every  philosophical  sect, 
that  to  renounce  the  world  was  an  essential  characteristic  of  a  true  philosopher. 

lu  the  lists  of  works  inserted  in  this  volume  at  the  head  of  the  different  divisions  of 
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the  Hindoo  writings,  the  reader  will  find  the  names  of  almost  all  the  learned  Hindoos 
who  have  ever  flourished  in  India.  The  author,  however,  thinks  it  proper  to  add  in 
this  place  the  names  of  some  modem  writers,  as  an  introduction  to  this  account  of  the 
present  state  of  learning  amongst  this  people. 

*  In  the  court  of  Vikrfimadit)  ii  were  a  number  of  learned  men,  whose  names,  as  well  as 
the  names  of  their  writings,  will  be  found  in  the  267th  page  of  this  volume.  After  this, 
period  arose  Oodayonacharyn,  author  of  a  comment  on  the  Nyaya  philosophy  ; — Mud- 
dana-Mishrd  a  MSmangsa  writer,  and  the  celebrated  antagonist  of  Shanknracharyn, as 
well  as  the  suppressor  of  the  sect  of  dandees  ; — Vachasputee-Mishro,  who  wrote  an  ex- 
planation of  the  six  dnrshfinns ; — Madhovacharyii,  who  lived  at  the  court  of  Bookmma, 
and  wrote  the  UdhikOruna-Mala,  a  work  on  the  Meemangsa  philosophy  still  popular 

Sarvvii-Vurmmacharyu  ;* — Gung^shii,  author  of  a  work  on  the  sootros  of  GouAma 

Shoola-Panee,  a  writer  on  the  civil  and  canon  law ; — Ehfivu-D^vu-Bhuttn,,  and  Jee. 

mootri-Vahnnft,  both  smritee  writers  ;— IJmara-  Singha,  author  of  a  dictionary ; — Poo- 
rooshottnmn,  author  of  a  grammar  and  a  dictionary  ; — DhavSkn,  a  poet  who  lived  at  the 
court  of  ShrS-Hnrshu  ; — Muyoora-BhfittO,  a  celebrated  poet  and  philosopher ; — Krish- 
na-Annndii,  a  tfintrn  writer ; — Shiromiinee,  who  wrote  a  comment  on  Gnng^sho; — Ma- 
f  hoora-Nat'ha,  a  bramhun  of  Nndeeya,  patronized  by  the  raja  of  that  place,  author  of  a 
comment  on  the  ChintamSnee  of  Gang^shwurft  ;— Jngfideeshn  of  NfidSSya,  the  author 
of  a  comment  on  the  work  of  Shiromunee ;— Gadadhnrn,  of  the  same  place,  author  of  a 
comment  on  Shiromimee  ;— Jriyfi-D^vn,  author  of  a  small  treatise  explaining  the  difficult 
passages  in  several  works  of  the  modem  Noiyayikns  ;— Tit^hoo-Rama-Turkii-Funcha. 
niino,  and  Krishnn-Kantn-Vidyalnnkarii,  the  great-grandsons  of  Gudadhflrn  ;  Sharunu- 
Turkalunkarfl,  and  Shnnkiira-TSrkavagSshii.— The  following  learned  Hindoos  are  siill 
living  in  Bengal :  Shiva-Nafha-Vidya-Vachnspatee,  of  Nfid^ya;  and  Rnghoo-Manee- 
Vidya-Bhooshiino,  and  Unrintu-Ramn-Vidya-VagSshn,  of  Calcutta. 

a 

Among  the  works  published  in  India  within  the  last  hundred  years  are,  the  Vyovasfha- 
Snngruhn,  by  Gopala-Pnnchannnii,  of  Nuaeeya,  on  the  civil  law.— A  similar  work,  and 
also  a  grammar,  by  Krishnu-Jeevuna-Voiidyopadhyayu,  of  KrishiiuOJngnrri. — A  gram- 

*  See  page  266. 
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mar  by  Bhnrita-Mulliku,  of  Pindira. — The  Vivadartiuva-Setoo,  a  work  on  law,  by  Va- 
nfohwiira-Vidyalfinkarn  and  others. — Vivadobhungarniivn,  a  law  work,  by  JSgannat'ho- 
TurkQ-Punchannna. 

SECTION  II. 

Colleges, 

The  name  given  to  Hindoo  colleges  or  schools  is  Chatooshpat'hee^^  which  signifies 

f 

the  place  where  the  four  shastras  are  studied.       This  word  is  changed,  in  its  popular 
tise,  to  Chouparee. 

These  places  are  generally  built  of  clay.  Sometimes  three  rooms  are  erected,  and  in 
oiliers  eight  or  ten,  in  two  side  rows,  with  a  reading  room,  open  on  all  sides,  at  the  far- 
tlier  end  :  this  is  also  of  clay.  These  college  sleeping  rooms,  and  the  college  hall,  would 
greatly  surprise  an  English  academician  ;  but  the  Hindoos  have  yet  to  learn,  that  splen- 
did edifices  and  large  endowments  are  essential  to  learning. 

These  miserable  huts  are  frequently  erected  at  the  expence  of  the  teacher,  who  not 
only  solicits  alms  to  raise  the  building,  but  also  to  feed  his  pupils.  The  buildings  which 
contain  seven  or  eight  rooms  cost  seven  or  eight  pounds  sterling  :  Hhe  ground  is  com- 
monly a  gift,  but  in  some  cases  rent  is  paid.  In  particular  instances  both  the  ground 
and  the  expences  of  the  buildings  are  a  voluntary  gift,  and  there  are  not  wanting  cases 
of  lands  being  bestowed  on  schools,  and  of  persons  appropriating  a  monthly  sum  to 
their  support.     At  Ntideeya  the  last  case  is  common* 

After  a  school-room  and  lodging  rooms  have  been  thus  built,  to  secure  the  success 
of  the  school,  the  teacher  invites  a  few  brarahiins  and  respectable  inhabitants  to  a  short 
entertainment,  at  the  close  of  which  the  bramhuns  are  dismissed  with  some  trifling  pre- 
sents. 

If  the  teacher  finds  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  scholars,  he  begins  the  college  with  a  few 

*  From  ch&toorfi,  onr  shastrtls,  ani  pat*hij.  the  place  of  renHn?:  by  the  foor  shastrtts,  is  to  be  nndcr- 
«tood,  the  grammiirs,  the  law  works,  the  pooranun,  ami  the  U&r&L&abfl. 
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junior  relatives ;  but  should  he  have  obtained  some  reputation  for  learning  in  the  com- 
mon disputes  at  the  funeral  feasts^  weddings^  dedication  of  sacred  things,  &c.  he  soon 
collects  a  number  of  parooas,*  viz.  pupils^  or  readers. 

The  school  opens  every  morning  early,  by  the  teacher  and  pupils  assembling  in  the 
college  hall,  or  hut,  when  the  different  classes  come  up  in  turns.  At  the  close  of  these 
labours,  about  three  hours  are  devoted  to  bathing,  worship,  eating,  and  bleep;  and  at 
tfiree  they  resume  their  studies,  which  continue  till  twilight.  Nearly  two  hours  are 
then  devoted  to  evening  worship,  to  eating,  smoking,  and  relaxation  ;  and  the  studies  are 
afterwards  resumed,  and  continued  till  ten  or  eleven  at  night. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  colleges  in  Bengal :  one  in  which  the  grammar,  the  poetical 
works,  and  the  dissertations  on  the  beauties  and  blemishes  of  poetr},  are  read;  and  in  m 
few  of  these  schools,  something  of  the  pooranns  and  smritees  is  taught.  In  the  second 
order  of  colleges,  the  law  works  are  read,  and  in  some  cases  the  pooranns ;  and  in  tiie 
third  order,  works  on  the  nyayu  durshdnu.  In  all  these  colleges,  select  works  are  read, 
and  their  meaning  explained  ;  but  instruction  is  not  conveyed  in  the  form  of  lectures. 

In  the  colleges  for  grammar  learning,  &,c.  the  pupils  repeat  assigned  lessons  from  the 
grammar  used  in  each  college,  and  the  teacher  communicates  the  meaning  of  the  lessons 
after  they  have  been  committed  to  memory.  The  evenings  are  occupied  in  repeating 
these  lessons. 

In  those  seminaries  where  the  law  books  and  nyayn  shastrus  are  studied,  the  pupils  are 
divided  into  classes  according  to  their  progress ;  and  the  pupils  of  each  class,  having  one 
or  more  books  before  them,  sit  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher,  when  the  best  reader  of 
the  class  reads  aloud,  and  the  teacher  gives  the  meaning  as  often  as  asked  :  thus  they 
proceed  from  day  to  day  till  the  work  is  completed.  Those  who  are  anxious  for  a 

thorough  knowledge  of  the  works  they  study,  read  over  and  obtain  the  meaning  of  the 
comments  before  they  leave  college  ;  and  some,  content  with  a  more  superficial  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subjects  contained  in  these  works,  merely  read  the  comments,  and  then 

•  From  pnt*hft,  to  read. 
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return  home.  At  night  the  pupils  at  these  schools  examine  the  lessons  already  studied^ 
in  order  that  what  they  have  read  may  be  impressed  more  distinctly  on  the  memory  :  these 
studies  are  frequently  pursued,  especially  by  the  noiyayiku  students^  till  two  or  three 

o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Tlie  grammar  studies  are  pursued  during  two,  three,  or  six  years  ;  and  where  Paninee 
is  studied,  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve  years  are  devoted  to  this  work.  This  appears 
to  us  an  immense  waste  of  time  on  mere  grammar  ;  but  as  soon  as  a  student  has  ob- 
tained such  a  knowledge  of  grammar  as  to  be  able  to  read  and  understand  a  poem,  or  a 
law  book,  or  a  work  on  philosophy,  he  may  commence  this  course  of  reading  also,  and 
carry  on  at  the  same  time  the  remainder  of  his  grammar  studies.  Those  who  study  the 
law  books  or  the  nyayos  continue  reading  either  at  one  college  or  another  during  six, 
eight,  or  even  ten  years.  When  a  person  has  obtained  all  die  knowledge  possessed  by 
one  teacher,  making  some  honourable  excuse  to  his  guide,  he  places  himself  at  tlie  feet 
of  another. 

In  other  parts  of  India,  colleges  are  not  common :  individuals  at  their  houses  teach  the 
grammar ;  and  others,  chiefly  dondeis,  teach  the  vidd  and  other  sfaastrus  to  disciples  at 
the  mutt'hos*  where  they  happen  to  reside.  The  v^dns  are  studied  most  in  the  south- 
west, in  Toilungo,  and  the  Draviro  country.  In  Bengal  there  are  likewise  individuals 
who  teach  different  parts  of  learning  at  their  leisure  hours ;  or  who  have  two  or  three  pu- 
pils, who  support  themselves. 

No  Hmdoo  teacher  receives  wages  from  his  pupils :  it  is  considered  as  an  act  of  very 
great  merit  to  bestow  learning;  and  he  therefore  endeavours  to  collect  a  subsistence  at 
festivals,  and  by  annual  or  more  frequent  tours  among  the  rich,  who  readily  support  an 
individual  thus  devoting  his  time  to  the  instruction  of  others.  The  teacher  is  also  invited 
to  all  public  ceremonies,  and  presents  are  sent  to  him  whenever  a  feast  takes  place  io 

• 

the  village.  For  his  opinion  in  points  of  disputed  property,  and  when  an  atonement  is 
to  le  made  for  some  offence,  the  tutor  of  a  college  is  generally  consulted,  and  receives 
fees.  If  he  can  from  these  funds  give  learning  to  a  number,  and  add  the  gift  of  food 
also  to  a  few,  his  merits  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  very  first  order,  procuring  for  him 

*  Mr.  Colebrooke  calif  these  places  oooventt  of  wccticB. 
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honour  in  this  world^  and  the  highest  benefits  in  a  future  state.  Hence,  though  he  de- 
rives no  gain  in  a  direct  way  from  his  pupils,  he  is  not  left  to  want ;  he  obtains  a  sub- 
sistence, but  this  in  most  cases  is  rather  a  scanty  one.  Sht>u1d  such  a  teacher  become 
a  favourite  with  a  rich  individual,  or  should  one  of  his  pupils  be  the  son  of  a  rich  man, 
he  then  fares  better. 

The  pupils  if  grown  up  are  generally  maintained  by  their  parents,  and  reside  either 
at  the  college  or  at  the  house  of  some  neighbour.  The  Hindoos  do  not  permit  boys  of 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  to  leave  home  for  the  college,  but  seek  instruction  for  them 
at  some  place  in  their  own  vicinity.  In  some  cases  a  rich  man  living  near  the  college 
supports  a  youth  from  a  distance.  In  others,  a  number  of  disciples,  perceiving  that  the 
son  of  their  spiritual  guide,  who  is  expected  to  succeed  his  father  in  that  office,  is  like* 
ly  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  support  the  son  during  his  studies  by  regular  subscriptions. 

AT  BENARES. 

Mutfhus,  or  convents  of  ascetics,  at  Benares,  where  the  vedu  is  taught  (1817): 

Teachers.  Nnmberof  stndents. 

Vishwa-Nat'hu-Bbqt-Gooroo-jaS,  of  Doorga-Ghatci, 25 

Valo-Deekshitri-vok,  of  ditto,. . .  *. 20 

Karayana-Deekshita,  of  ditto, , 25 

Vapoo-Bhot-Pouraniku,   of  ditto,    10 

Vahim-Bhiit,    of  ditto, 10 

Rnnga-Bhnt-Ambekrrri,  of  ditto, 1 ,5 

Keshuvu-Bhat,  a  Marhatta,  of  ditto, 12 

Valii-Krishnn-Bhut-Yoshee,  of  ditto, SO 

Valum-Bhnt-Movfin^,  of  ditto, 25 

Gun&h1-Bh  it-Dataru,  of  ditto, 20 

Naraynnu-D6vn,  of  ditto, • . . .  25 

Bhoirnm-Bhnt,  a  Toilungn,  of  ditto, , 15 

Jeevu-Rama-Bhnt-Gourfi-Vnl6,  of  ditto, , 15 

Valn-Deekshitn-Gourn-Vi.le,  of  ditto, 20 

Chintamnnee-Deekshitn,  of  ditto, 25 

Ramii.Deekshitei-Phtitk6,  of  ditto, IS 
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Teachers.  Namberofstiideiite. 

Valom-Bhat-Vojh^,  of  Doorga-Ghato, 25 

Shivn-Lingavodhanee^  of  ditto, ; •    17 

Bhayja-D^kdhitn,  of  ditto,  • 10 

K  Qj-a-Singhn-Deekshitri,  of  Narnda-Ghata,  •  •  •  • « 30 

Vishwu-Nat'ha-Bbiit-JojisUee,  of  ditto, 22 

.^         Jngunnat*h6-Uvadhanee,  of  ditlo, 12 

m 

Bhikum-Bhot,  of  ditto,  • , , 12 

UnoDto-Uvadhanee,  of  Hanoomiuita-Ghati], • 25 

Nurn-Sah-Uvodhanee,  of  ditto, • 20 

Vinayuko-BhQt-Koont^,  of  ditto, • 10 

Xheepol6kura-Yojuneshwni-n,  of  ditto, 10 

Shree-Dhara-Bhut-Dhoopakor,  of  ditto,  • •  •  •  •  20 

Pranu-Naf  hii-Bhat-Shiviire,  of  ditto, 15 

Shivo-Ramu-Bhnt-KatQr^,  of  ditto, 15 

Damodnra-  Bhnt-Sapr6,  of  ditto, • 20 

Kashee-Nat'hu-Bhat-Goolavekor,  of  ditto, 10 

,    Shiva-Rama-DSekshitn,  of  Dashashwa-M^dha-Ghatfi, 12 

Govbda-Bhiit'K^hnvara,  of  ditto, 12 

Narayona-Deekshita-MnrokihikQr,  of  ditto,  • 15 

Ganfoho-BhQt-Gabhfe,  of  ditto, 30 

Baboo-Bhat-Nirmul6,  of  ditto, • 30 

Hara-D6va,  of  ditto, 15 

Rainfi.Chandra-D6v8,  of  ditto, 20 

Nana-BhaskorS,  of  ditto, , 50 

Valfim-Bhii t-D6vn,  of  ditto, 25 

Tirmal-Bhnt,  of  ditto,    15 

Hare^-D^viVBhut,  of  ditto, 15 

Krishna-Bhut-D^vo,  of  ditto, 15 

Jngunnafhti-Deekshitd-Ayachitn,  of  ditto, * .  •  •  •   25 

Sokha-Ramu-Bhot-Korar^,  of  ditto, •••••••••*   15 
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Teachers.  Nmnber  of  ntudeutt. 

Bhikum-Bhilt-Visbiivfi-Roopa,  of  ditto^ 20 

V«hwu.Nat'h6.Bhut.VwLwQ.Ko5p6,  of  ditto, 12 

Where  all  the  Shastrus  are  professed  to  be  taught, 

Uhobalii-Shastree,  of  Dashashwn-Medhfi-Ghatil,    l6 

Neclo-Kont'hG-Shastree,  of  MnngiilQ-Gouree-Ghato, 25 

Sooba-Shastree,  of  Doorga-Ghatri, • IS 

Where  the  Paninee  Grammar  alone  is  taught, 

Krishnn-Pfintu-Sh^shy,   of  bdortVTola, 15 

KrishnO'Rain'.-Puntd-Sb^sbn,   of  Chou-Khunibay      \ti 

Shivu-Ramu-Pr:ula-Da8ha-Pootir),  of  Gbasee-Tola,     10 

Migho-Nat'hj-Dev^,  of  Dboondbee-Vinaynka^OolIa, 10 

Junardd^no-Shastree-Garn-G  r,   of  Govindn- Nayuku-Mtbrlla,  . . . .  15 

Bbat-Shastre?,  of  Ugn^dbr^shwnr  s-Ghatn, 10 

Gbotn-Bbiit-Visbwa-Roopu,  of  Dnsbashwfi-Medhu-Gbatn, 15 

H'Vee-Sbnnkdra-Shastrei,  of  Bnngalee-Tola,    15 

Sbata-Rain&-Bbut-T6ksh6,    of  Dooiiga-Ghatl,     10 

VaFim-Bhnt-Ndgnrakiir,   of   Dhoondhee-Vinaynkn-lVlfiholla,  . . . .. .  10 

Nana-Pat'hnkn,  of  Mnnee->K6mika«<jrhatn, 10 

Kashee.Nat'ha-Shastree,  of  Doorga-GWiatS, '. 10 

Sh^sLa-Shastree^   of  Vindbd-Madbavu^Ghatu, 17 

Gnnga.RaHid-Sbastree,  of  Rama-Gbatri, 20 

BbeesbmTi-P&tee,  of  Shoora^Toh, iO 

Gopee-Naf  hu-Pant6.Topl6,   of  Natosba-Bazar^ 10 

Vit'bu-Shaatree,  of  Joituna-Vara,  . . .  • 15 

Where  the  poets  and  law  books  ar€  read. 

H8ree.Ramfi.Tara,  of  Brombo-Gbata, 10 
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Where  the  vednntu  and  nieSmangsa  tsoorks  are  read. 

Teachers.  Namber  of  AtudenU. 

Bdjrii-TQnka-Sooba-Shastreey  of  Ddshashwo-M^dha-Ghatil,    .•••••   12 

Meeoakflhee-Shastree,  of  Hanoomnnto-Ohata,  •  • » «...   1  ^ 

Where  the  nyayu  afid  law  boohs  are  read. 
S&da*Shiva.Bh&t-GabH^,  of  D&shashwa-M^dhq-Ghatn, 10 

Where  the  grammar  and  law  books  are  read. 
TatajoyQshee,  of  Naynka-Mohnlla,    •  •  •  • Id 

Where  the  nyayu  works  are  read. 

Lokshmee-Shastree-Bhardd^,  of  Ugneeshw&rfi-Ghatn^ •  • .  * .    10 

Pranu*Nat'ha*P6nt6-Topal6,  of  Nat'hoo-Sara-Brnmlici-Pooree,-  • . . .    10 

Govindn-Naraydna-BhdttacharyD,  of  Bangalee-Tola,. . . , 15 

Meghn-Nat'hii-Deva^  of  Dhoondee-Vinayoku-Muhulla^  • 10 

Where  the  grammar  and  astronomical  works  are  read. 
Vslh-^KsuiaAJoyhBhSi,  of  Brdmho-Ghata, • 15 

Where  the  grammar  and  nyayu  works  are  read. 

Bhoirbvn-Mishrfiy  of  Siddh^shwuree-MohciUa, £0 

^lunrisa-RamnoPat'hako^  of  Dfishashwo-M^dhn-GhatD^  ••.••••••.    15 

Where  the  laze  b  oks  alone  are  taught. 
Raja-Rama-Bhnt-Bhnt,  of  Mftnee-Knniika-Ghala,  ...*..*....,..    15 

jrhere  the  astronomical  works  alone  are  read. 

Pnriima'Sookhn-JoynsIjee,  of  Dara-Nngnrn, • •   20 

Vasoo^Divn^Joy iishee,  of  Ramn^Ghato^ ^  •  • .    15 

Mufhus  at  the  village  of  Moongonda,  on  the  banks  of  the  Godavuree,  in  T^iliin^n. 

Brnmho-Dfevii-Shastree  :  here  the  v^di'i  and  all  the  sliastnis  are  read. 
Lukshm^-Naraynnd-Shastrii  :  the  v6da^  the  nyaya,  and  nieemangsa« 
Likshmee-Narayann-Shastree :  the  v^dn,  and  grammar. 
Giina-Patee-Shastree  :   the  v^da^  pyayn^  and  v^dantu. 
Venkntii-Shastree  :  the  v^dfi,  nyayu,  grammar,  and  mSmaugaa. 
Yoj;ee-Sonin.Yag??  ;  the  same  works. 

Www 
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AT  NUDEEYA. 

'Nyayu  colleges. — ShivQ-Nai'liu-Vidya-Vachnsputee,  has  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
••students.--Rarari-I^chanu-Nyayn-Bhooshnnn/twent}  students...'Kashee-Xal"*hu.1a^ 
•Chooramnnee,  thirty  ditto. — ^Ubhnyanundn-Turkalnnkarfi,  twenty  ditto. — Rama-Shara- 
nn-Nyayn-Vageeshri,  fifteen  ditto. — Bhda-Nat'hiKShiromanee,  twelve  ditto. — Radha- 
Nal'h'vTiirko-Pfincbannnn,  ten  ditto. — Ramii-Mohrnn-Vidya-VachTOpntee,"  twen^ 
-ditto. — Shre?-Ramn-Tnrka-Bhx  sh^nii,  twenty  ditto. — Kalic^antn-Chooramnnee,  five 
ditto. — Krishna- Kantfi-Vidya-Vageeshn,  fifteen  ditto. — Tnrkalaukara,  fifteen  ditto. — 
Kalee-Pnisnnnn,  fifteen  ditto. — Madhavn-Turkd-Siddhanta,  twenty-five  ditto. — Kiimnla* 
kantn-Tnrkfi-Chocram'nce,  twenty-five  ditto. — Eeshwar^-Torkr-Bhoushrmr?, twenty  do* 
— Kanto-Vidyalunkarn,  forty  ditto. 

law  college^^ — Ramn-Nania-TnrkB-Siddhantn,  forty  students. — Gonga-Dh^ro-Shi- 
rroniunee,  twenty-five  ditto. — Devee-Turkalnnkaru,  twenty-five  ditto. — Mohf.nn-Vidya- 
Vachnspatee,  twenty  ditto. — Gangolee-Tarkdunkari,  ten  ditto. — Krishnu-Kantn-Tark"- 
iBhooshftnii,  ten  ditto. — Prana-Krishmi-Tnrka-VagSsh!i,five  ditto. — ^^Poorohitn/fivedit- 
tto. —  Kashee-Kantn-Turka-Chooramanee,  thirty  ditto. — Kalee-Katttn-Tarku-Panchanu- 
Hin,  twenty  ditto. — GGdadhar>TiJrka-Vageeshi7,  twenty  ditto. 

Colleges  where  the  poetical  norks  are  read. — Kalee-Kanto^TSrkii-Chooramruiee,  fifty 
?vtudents. 

Where 'the astronomical  works  are  read, — Gooroo^Prosado-Siddhanta-Vageeshri,  fifty 
students. 

JFAerr  r^e  gr«mm7r  «'5  r^a^.-^-Shambhoo-Xat'hlr-'Choonimrinee,  five  students. 

AT  CALCUTTA. 

Tlie  following  among  other  colleges  are  found  in  Calcutta  ;  and  in  these  the  nyayS 
i^nd  smritee  shastrfts  are  principally  taught :— ^Unnntri-Rainri-Vidya-Tageeshu,  of  Hatee- 
aSagann,  fifteen  students.— Ram^-Koomaru-Tiirkalunkaro,  of  ditto,  eight  students.— 
tRamu-Toshonu-Vidj-airmkarS,  ofditto,  eid^t  ditto.— Ram'^-Doolalu-Chooramnnee,  of 
Mlitto,  five  ditto.— -Goura-Manee-Nyayalunkare,  ofditto,  four  ditto.— Kashw-Nal^ha- 
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TarkQ-Vageesha,aF  Ghoshalu-Bagana^  six*  ditta. — Ramfi-ShevSkfi-Vidya-VagSFshn,  of 
Shikdar^r-Baganiiy  four  ditto. — Mrit^oonjajra-Vidjalonkaru,  of  Bag-Bazar^  fifteen  ditto. 
— RaniruKishord-TarkQ-Chooramnnee,   of  ditto,   six  ditto. — Ramu-Koomaru-Shiro- 
muoee^  of  ditto,  four  ditto — JnyiKNaFayono-Tarkii-Paachanaiii],.  ef  Talar-BagauM, 
five  ditto. — ^Sbambhoo^Vackaspoteev  of  ditto^.six  ditto» — Shiva-Ramn-NpyQ-Vag^shiV 

of  Lal*Bagand,  ten  ditto Gouro-Mohona-Vidya-Bhooshonu,  of  ditto,  four  ditto — 

I-laree-Pni8adti-Tarkii-Punchaii8Da,  of  Hatee-Biagano,  four  ditto.^-Rama-Narayoiia- 
T«rka-Pao€hanuia>  of  Shimila,  five  ditto% — Rama-Haree-Vidya-BhooshoDD;  of  Heree- 
tLtkee  Bagani),  six  ditto. — Kamala-KantSKVidyalnnkarr],  of  Ai^koolee,  six  ditto. — Go. 

vindcl-Torkii'-Prjnchanann,  of  ditto,  five  ditto. — PeetambSra-Nyayn-Bhooshmfi,  of  ditto, 

five  ditto.— Parvfitec-Turko-BhoSshuno,  of  T'hunt'hSniya,  four  ditto Kashee-Nat'lin- 

^%kalQQkarfi,  ofditto,  three  ditto. — Ramu-Nat'hfi-Vachuspntee,  ofSfaimiia,  nine  ditto. 
— Ramu-Tonoo-Tarka-Siddhaoto,  of  Mulunga,  sixf  ditto..—  Ramn-Tanoo-Vidy  a- Vagee- 

aho,  of  Shobha- Bazar,  five  ditto Rama-KoomarO'Tarku-PonchanCInn,  of  Vma-Para> 

five  ditto. — Kalee-Dasu-Vidya-Vagee^a,  of  Italea,  five  ditto.— Rama-DJiana-Tdrka-^ 
Vageeshu,  of  Sliiniila^  five  ditto.. 

The  author  is  afraid  of  fatiguing  Bir  reader  by  a  further  Ibt  of  names :  he  will  now 
therefore  merelj  add  the  names  of  a  few  other  places  in  Bengal  where  learning  is  mosl. 
cultivated  :^- 

At  Vasha-Variya,  a  place  not  far  beyond  Hoogtey,  are  twelve  or  fourteen  coHeges,  iiii 
all  of  which  the  nya}'n  philosophical  works  are  almost  exclusively  studied.  In  the  towns^ 
of  Triv^n^,  Koomara-H-nttd,  and  Bhat-Para,  there  are  perhaps  seven  or  eight  similar- 
schools.  Jogunnat'hu-Torku-Puuchannno,  a  few  years  ago,  presided  at  a  large  school  ioi 
Triven^.  He  was  acquainted  in  souve  measure  with  the  v6dD,  and  is  said  to  have* 
studied  the  vedanto,  the  sankhyli,  the  pati  njuln,  the  nyayn,  the  smritee,  the  tnntrn,  the: 
kavyu,  the  poorann,  and  other  shastrus.  He  was  supposed  to  be  the  most  learned  a& 
well  as  the  oldest  man  in  Bengal,  being  109  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Gond  hV 
Para  a4id  Bhadreshwuru  contain  each  about  ten  nyayn  schools.  At  Juyu-Niiguru  and  Ma?-> 

*  Thaae  pvpttvace  rapparted  by  G«oioo4*>fl8ad&-Vfi8faoo,  and.S^ADdl-Naljft^DmtiL 

t  Theie  studeots  are  supported  b>  RaoifiO'ohijiir-Diittfi. 

\V  w  w  ^ 
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jilei-Poora  seventeen  or  eighteen  similar  schools  are  found ;  at  Andoolu^  ten  or  tivelve  ; 
and  at  Valee,  and  m  several  other  towns  two^  three^  or  four. 

Some  colleges  contain  as  many  as  ten  and  others  forty  or  fifty  volumes  on  different 
subjects :  they  are  placed  generally  on  a  bamboo  shelf  slung  from  the  roof. 

Many  of  the  Hindoo  learned  men^  in  addition  to  their  proper  names,  obtain  titles  of 

honour,  as,  Turkalonkarn,  he  who  is  ornamented  by  the  tnrkti,  i.  e.  by  the  nyayfi  shas- 
trns  ;  Vidyalnnkarn,  he  who  is  ornamented  by  learning ;  Nyayalankaru,  he  who  is  oma* 
mented  by  the  nyayii  t^hastras. — The  word  bhooshuna,  whicH  has  the  same  meaning  as 
ulunkaru,  is  in  the  same  manner  attached  to  the  words  Torkn,  Vidya,  and  Nyayn. — Va- 
geeshu,  the  lord  of  words,  and  RTitnfi,  a  jewel^  are  attached  to  the  same  wordSy  and  form  six 
additional  titles. — Prnchanunii,  or  the  iive-faced,  is  employed  in  the  same  manner,  and 
denotes  that  the  person  is  as  eloquent  as  though  be  had  five  mouths. — Tarkii-Chocra- 
manee,  or  the  jewel-adorned  head  of  the  nyayn^  is  drawn  from  chSoro,  a  head,  and  mr'nee, 
a  jewel ; — Tiirkn-Shiromnnee,  is  derived  from  shiro,  the.  head,  and  miinee.  Vidya-Ni- 
vasii,  the  residence  of  learning,  from  vidya,  learning,  and  nivasfi,  a  residence. — ^^^idyar- 
nuvo,  and  Vidya-Sagnrn,  signify  a  sea  of  leiuning,  from  amav&,  and  sagSni,  the  sea. — 
Vidya-Nidhee,  is  derived  from  nidhee,  a  jewel ;  Kant'ha«bharun5,  or  a  neck-lace  of  learn- 
ing,  from  knnt'ha,  the  neck,  and  ubharmo,  an  ornament;  and  Sarvvn-Bhoumn,  the  king 
of  learning,  from  snrvvn,  all,  and  blioSmee,  land.— These  titles  are  generally  conferred 
by  teachers  on  their  pupils  after  they  have  chosen  the  particular  work  which  they  pro- 
pose to  study :  the  pupil  always  chooses  a  title  which  none  of  his  ancestors  have  enjoy- 
ed, that  he  may  augment  the  honours  of  his  family, — as  though  a  titlej  before  merit  is 
acquired,  could  confer  honour. 

Hindoo  students,  where  a  number  are  assembled  in  one  place,  are  guilty  of  the  sam6 
extravagancies  as  in  European  seminaries,  such  as  night  frolics,  robbing  orchards,  tu 
but  as  their  future  support  depends  on  their  avoiding  gross  attacks  on  the  chastity  of  fe- 
males, their  passions  lie  under  a  degree  of  restraint. — Munoo  lays  down  these  amongst 
other  rules  for  a  student :  ''  These  following  must  a  student  in  theology  observe,  while 
he  dwells  with  his  preceptor,  keeping  all  his  members  under  controul,  for  the  aake  of 
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inoreasing  his  habitual  devdtioD  :  day.  bf  day,  baring  bi^ed  and  being  purified,  let  hii6 
o£fer  fresh  water  to. the  goda,  the  sages,  and  the  maaes ;  Ut  bioi  shew  respect  to  the 
images  of  the  deities,  and  bring  wood  for  the  oblation  to  fire.  Let  him  abstain'  from 
honey,  from  flesh-meat,  from  perfumes,  from  chaplets  of  flowers,  from  sweet  vegeta- 
ble Juices,,  from  womeof,  from  all  sweet  substances  turned  acid,  wad  frooH  injury  to  ani- 
mated beings ;  from  ungaents  for  his  limbs,  and  from  black  powder  for  his  eyes ;  from 
sandals,  and  carrying  an  umbrella,  fren  seaanal  desiM,  from  wrath,  from  covetousnest, 
from  dancing,  and  from  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  from  gamingi  from  disputes.^  from 
detractioa,  and  froln  falsehood,  from  embracing  or  wantonly  looking  at  women,  and 
from  diaaervice  to  other  men." 

Tlie  number  of  holidays  among  the  Hindoos  is  a  most  serious  drawback  not  only  up- 
on the  industry  but  on  the  learning  of  the  country  :  the  colleges  are  invariably  closed, 
and  all  studies  laid  aside,  on  the  eighth  of  the  waxing  or  waning  of  the  moon ;  on  the  day 
in  which  it  may  happen  to  thunder  ;  whenever  a  person  or  an  animal  passes  between 
the  teacher  and  the  pupil  while  reading ;  whenever  an  honourable  person  arrives  as  a 
guest;  at  the  festival  of  Saruswntee,  during  three  days;  in  some  parts,  during  the  whole 
of  the  rainy  season,  or  at  least  during  two  months,  which  include  the  Doorga^  the  Kal§?, 
and  other  festivals, — and  at  many  other  times. 


SECTION  HI. 

Total  decline  of  learnings 

No  reasonable  person  will  deny  to  the  Hindoos  ^f  former  times  the  praise  of  very  ex- 
tensive learning.  The  varieiy  of  subjects  upon  which  they  wrote  prove,  that  almost  every 
science  was  cultivated  among  them^  The  manner  also  in  which  they  treated  these  sub- 
jects  proves^  diat  the  Hindoo  learned  men  yielded  the  palm  of  learning  to  scarcely  any 
other  of  the  ancients.  The  more  their  philosophical  works  and  law  books  are  studied^ 
the  more  will  the  enquirer  be  convinced  of  the  depth  of  wisdom  possessed  by  the  au- 
thors. It  would  be  unjust  to  compare  works,  some  of  them  written  perhaps  three 
thousand  years  ago,  with  those  of  the  moderns,  who  must  naturally  be  expected  to  have 
made  greater  advances  in  every  department  of  science ;  but  let  the  most  learned  and 
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profouud  of  the  Hbdao  writings  be  compared  with  the  writings  uf  toy  nation  flourish- 
iug  at  the  same  period^  and  the  dficision,  the  author  is  mclined  to  tbink^  will  be  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Uittdoo*« 

■ 

At  present,  almost  erery  person  who  engages  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  does  so  for* 
tbe  sake  of  a  subsistence,  or  for  the  increase  of  his  w*ealth.  India  contains  few  if  any  in* 
djt  iduala  who,  satisfied  with  their  present  posaestioos,  devote  their  time  to  the  pursuit  of 
science.  The  whole  i»  a  trade  \  hence  knowledge  is  only  so  far  purstred  as  it  will  be 
productive  of  money,  and  no  art  or  science  is  carried  to  perfection;  each  person  fur* 
uidhes  himself  with  what  he  thinks  will  carry  him  through  life  ;  b«  has  no  ambition  to* 
enlarcre  the  bounds  of  knowledge  ;  he  makes  no  experiments  ;  it  never  enters  into  his 
miud  that  he  can  exceed  his  forefathers  ;  to  gain  the  8mal^est  moiety  of  what  they  ac- 
q^uired,  is  almost  more  than  he  hopes  to  realize- 

It  is  laid  down  as  a  rufe  in  the  shastrus,  that  a  gift  to  a  bramhijn  is  meritorious  in- 
proportion  to  his  learning :  hence  those  who  are  esteemed  the  most  learned  carry  away 
the  most  costly  presents  at  the  close  of  feasts  and  great  ceremonies :  different  offices 
under  government  require  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  law  books ;  this  excites  many  to 
apply  themseh  es  to  this  sort  of  learning*     To  be  a  family  priest,  it  is  necessary  that  a^ 

person  be  acquainted  with  many  of  the  forms  of  tlie  Hindoo  religion  ;  and  these  forms 
are  not  to  be  obtained^  without  reading.  It  i»«  owing  to  these,  and  the  like  circum- 
stances, that  the  little  knowledge  the  present  race  of  Hindoos  possess  of  their  own  shas-. 
triis  is  preserved.  A  considerable  anmber  of  the  bramhuns  and  voidyus  learn  the  Songs- 
kritu  grammar,,  but  the  old  Sangskrit6,,the  dialect  of  the  vediJ^ia.  known  by  very  few*. 

Amongst  one  hundred  thousand  bramhrns,  there  may  be  one  thousand  who  leam* 
*e  grammar  of  the  Sangskrittt  ;  of  whom  four  or  five  hundred  may  read  some  parts  of 
the  kavya,  and  fifty  some  parts  of  the  ttlonkara  shastros..  Four  hundred  of  this  thou- 
sand may  read  some  of  the  smritees.;  but  not  more  than  ten,  any  parU  of  the  tuntrus. 
Three  hundred  may  study  the  nay  ii,  but  only  five  or  six  the  meemangsn,  the  sankhyo,  thr 
v^dantn,  the  patnnjtilu,  ihe  voish^shika  shastrus,  or  the  v6da.  T-en  persons  in  this  num^ 
fcer  of  bramliuns  may  become  learned  in  the  astronomical  shastrus,  while  tea  moM 
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sunSeratand  them  very  imperfectly.  Fifty  of  this  thousand  may  read  the  Shfee'lihagnvntQ 
and  some  of  the  pooranOs.  Those  who  study  the  v^dn  and  the  dilrshfinns  tire  considered 
as  the  most  ieacned.    The  next  iarank  ar£  those  ivho.study  the  smritees* 

In  general  men  of  learning  possess  from  ten  to  twenty  SongskritrVbooks.  A  few«oF 
*the  most  learned  possess  not  less  than  a  hundred  volumes.  Of  late  several  Hindoos  hw:e 
.begun  to  form  pretty  large  collections  of  Snngskrita  works.  In  the  library  of  Sliree- 
.Rama-Huree-Vishwasn,  a  kayasl'ho,  of  Khnrdoh,  near  Serampore,  not.lefs.than.one  thon- 

«sand  volumes  are  founds  and  perhaps  nearly  the  same  number  in  that  of  raja  Nnvn- 
£rishno  of  XDalcutta. — The  shastrtis  have  not  the  title  of  the-book  at  the  beginning,  hut 

^t  tlie  end  of  each  volume.  At  the  commencement  of  the  work  is  a  salutation  to  the 
guardian  deity  of  the  author,  4ind  at  the. close  the  name  of  the  work  and  of  the  writer. 

Among  the  works  foundHn  the  libraryof  aflmdoodf  someleaniingare  IheToBovv- 
<ing:  one  of  the  gammars,  a  dictionary,  the  roots  of  the  Slingskritu,  a  comment  on  some 
-grammar,  five  or  six  volumes  of  the  poets  for  the  use  of  the  young,  among  which  are 
»the  Bhftttee  of  BhiMrtree^Hnree,  and«Ae»Kocmarn  «nd<lnghoo-Vnngshn  of  Kulee-Dasa ; 
•one  or  two  kw  books,  with  some  connnent;  part  or  the  whole  of  some  popular  work 
on  astronomy^  a  chapter  or  two  of  flome^pooranri;  a  few  abridgments  en  the  common 
ceremonies*  and  a. copy  of  the'£hnndee,  a  popular  work  on  the  M^ars  of  Doorga,  ex- 
tracted from  the  Markniid6yu  pooraun,  and  containing  700  verses.  Those  persons  in 
.whose  libraries  copies  of  any  of  the  ddrshiinns  are  found,  are  considered  as  very  learn- 
0d,  Books  whkh  have  been  pfeserved- through -five  or -six  generations  are  found  in 
some  families. 

In  the  houses  of  the  bramhrins  who  do  not4)ursue  learning,  a  few.fofms  of  pndse  te 
tlie  gods,  and  fonmilas  of  worship,  in  Sungskritq,  drawn  up  or  copied  on  loose  leaves.of 
jpaper  by  some  neighbouring  bcanAon,.may,be  found  ;  imd  diis  too  is.  the  amount  of  .what 
is^seen  in  die  houses  of  Xhemost  respectable  shoodros.  In  the  dialecls.of.the.caunti% 
however^  very  many  .persons  of  this,  degree  of  rank  preserve  f:qpie6.of.th£llamayuflq^lhf 
Muluibharatii,  the  Vidya-Soondarri,.and  tlieChnndee;  and  in  .some  houses.m:ay'be.Toniui 
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the  Mrmnsa-Geetti,  the  Dhurmu-Geetri,  the  Shivu-Geeta,  the  SIinshtee-Geeto,  thePon- 
chanuoii-Geeta,  &c.  Among  the  voiragSes  and  cooitiion  people  a  number  of  small  pieces 
are  found  not  much  superior  to  an  English  story  in  verse  or  a  common  ballad.  The 
contents  of  these  trifling  publications  relate  to  the  mythology  of  the  country,  to  asce- 
tics, to  the  miracles  of  Hindoo  saints,  and  to  the  advantages  of  devotion  to  the  gods : 
here  and  there  will  be  found  sentiments  of  a  niDral  nature,  but  mixed  with  a  for  greater 
number  relative  to  the  revek  of  Krishna.  The  great  bulk  of  the  people  are  perfectly 
unacquainted  with  letters,  not  possessing  even  tlie  vestige  of  a  book,  and  what  diej  hear 
read  or  recited  neither  enlightens  nor  improves  tlie  mind.  It  is  supposed,  that  of  the 
persons  grown  up  to  maturity  among  the  male  population  in  Bengal,  not  more  than 
two  hundred  in  a  thousand  can  read,  though  there  are  schools  all  over  Bengal,  for  the 
insUiiction  of  children  in  reading,  writing,  and  accounts.* 

The  women  are  almost  in  every  instance  unable  to  read.  The  jealous  Hindoos  art 
nfraid  lest  such  an  acquirement  should  make  them  proud,  and  excite  them  to  engage  in 
clandestine  correspondence.  Hence  they  declare,  that  if  a  woman  learn  to  read  and  write 
she  will  most  certainly  become  a  widow,  or  fall  into  some  calamity ;  and  many  stories 
aie  circulated  of  the  dreadful  accidents  which  have  befallen  such  presumptaous  females. 
The  Hindoos,  therefore,  have  never  been  able  to  boast  of  a  body  of  female  writers, 
who  have  contributed  to  enlarge  the  .stock  of  knowledge. — A  few  years  ago,  there  lived  at 
Benares  a  female  philosopher  named  Hatee^-Vidyalunkarn.  She  was  bom  in  Bengal ;  her 
father  and  her  husband  were  kooleena  bramhmis.  It  is  not  the  practice  of  these  bram- 
hans,  when  they  marry  in  their  own  order,  to  remove  these  wives  to  their  own  houses, 
but  they  remain  with  their  parents.  This  was  the  case  with  Hdtee ;  which  induced  her 
father,  being  a  learned  man,  to  instruct  her  in  the  S6ngskritii  giammar,  and  the  kavyo 
shastras.  However  ridiculous  the  notion  may  be,  that  if  a  woman  pursue  learning  die 
will  become  a  widow,  the  husband  of  HQtee  actually  left  her  a  widow.  Her  fatlier  al- 
so  died ;  and  she  therefore  fell  into  great  distress.  In  these  circumstances,  like  many 
others  who  become  disgusted  with  the  world,  she  went  to  reside  at  Benares.  Here  she 
pursued  learning  afresh,  and,  after  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  the  law  books  and  other 

«  For  an  acconnt  of  these  scbooU,  see  page  119. 
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.sliastros,  she  began  to  instruct  others,  and  obtained  a  number  of  pupils,  so  that  she  was 
universally  known  by  the  name  of  Hatee-Vidyalankara,  viz.  ornamented  with  learning. 
— ^The  wife  of  Jushomnnto-Raya^  a  bramhan  of  Nftshee-Poorn,  is  said  to  understand 

Bengalee  accounts;  and  the  wives  of  the  late  raja  Nuvn. Krishna^  of  Calcutta^  are  fam* 
ed  for  being  able  to  read. — At  Vashavariya  resides  a  widowed  female,  a  considerable 
land-owner,  who  possesses  a  good  knowledge  of  the  Bengalee,  and  of  accounts,  and  is 
honoured  with  the  name  of  ranS,  or  queen. — Many  female  mendicants  among  the  voira- 
ginees  and  sonyaainees  have  some  knowledge  of  Songskritfi,  and  a  still  greater  number  are 
conversant  with  the  popular  poems  in  the  dialects  of  the  country.  From  hence  an  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  state  of  female  learning  in  Bengal* 

Some  persons  place  their  books  on  two  beams  which  almost  touch  each  other,  the 
ends  of  which  are  fastened  in  the  opposite  wall.  The  expence  of  books  is  considerable : 
besides  the  paper,  the  natives  pay,  for  copying,  one  roopee  or  twelve  anas  for  every 
32,000  letters  :  according  to  this,  the  price  of  the  Muhabharut&  will  be  sixty  roopees ; 
of  the  Ramayfino,  twenty-four;  of  the  Shree-BhagavntS,  eighteen,  and  of  other  books  ac- 
cording to  their  size.  The  paper  upon  which  books  are  written,  called  toolata,  is  co- 
loured with  a  preparation  composed  of  yellow  orpiment  and  the  expressed  juice  of  ta- 
marind seeds,  to  preserve  it  fr6m  insects.  The  price  varies  from  three  to  six  quires  for 
a  roopee.  The  Hindoo  books  are  generally  in  single  leaves,  with  a  flat  board  at  the  top, 
and  another  at  the  bottom,  tied  with  cords,  or  covered  with  a  cloth.  They  are  about 
six  inches  broad  and  a  foot  and  a  half  long.  The  copying  of  works  is  attended  with 
the  creation  and  perpetuation  of  endless  mistakes ;  so  that  a  copy  can  never  be  depend- 
ed upon  until  it  has  been  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination. 

A  great  portion  of  what  has  been  written  by  Europeans  respecting  the  Hindoos,  ought 
to  be  considered  as  having  decided  nothing ;  all  the  real  knowledge  that  has  been  obtain- 
ed  of  the  Hindoo  philosophy  and  mythology  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  different  transla- 
tions from  the  Sdngskrita.  As  these  translations  increase,  these  systems  will  be  better 
known ;  and  whenever  the  time  shall  arrive  that  translations  of  their  principal  learned 
works  shall  have  been  accomplished,  then,  and  not  before,  will  the  public  be  able  com- 
pletely to  decide  respecting  a  system  of  philosophy  spread  over  so  large  a  part  of  tlie 
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•astern  world.  If  the  British  Govemmenti  or  the  East  India  Company,  or  any  joint  bo-* 
dies  of  learned  men,  would  encourage  translations^  or  send  out  a  few  ingenious  young 
men  to  study  the  SangskritUj^  and  then  employ  them,  at  proper  salaries,  in  making  the 
necessary  translations,  in  a  few  years  not  a  vestige  of  important  knowledge  respecting 
the  real  nature  and  principal  features  of  the  Hindoo  philosophy  and  mythology  would 
remain  concealed.  This  is  an  object  which  every  friend  of  true  science  must  desire. 
The  council  of  the  College  of  Fort  William  and  the  Asiatic  Society,  in  coming  forward 
to  patronize  translations  from  the  Sungskritd,  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  literary  world  ; 
but  the  operations  of  these  two  bodies  alone  are  too  slow  to  accomplish  Hhat  ia  desired 
in  any  reasonable  time.     A  similar  plan,  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  is  wanted. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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TO  THE  FlJ?fiT  VOLUME. 


A. 
Acharjo,  from  a,  augmentative,  and  char,  to  move. 
Ashrdmfi,  irom  a,  augmentative,  and  sbinimci,  exertion. 
Asuno,  from  as,  to  sit. 
Atma,  from  a,  augmentative,  and  at,  to  move  continually. 

Badyakaro,  from  badyu,  music,  and  kree,  to  do. 

Bharnta-Vdrshu,  from  Bhrirato,  and  vorsho,  a  place. 

Bhashya,  from  bhasha,  a  tongue. 

Bhoiriiveechakra ;  Bhoiriivee  is  a  name  of  Doorga,  and  chdkrii  signifies  a  circle. 

Bhoo-Loku,  from  bhoo,  the  earth,  and  loku,  a  world. 

3haota-Shooddhee ;  bhoota  signifies  the  four  elements,  and  shooddhee,  purification, 
Bhoovcin^shu,  from  bhoovona,  the  world,  and  eesho,  lord. 

Bhoovii-lokn,  from  bhoova,  the  sky,  and  loka,  a  world. 
Bramhnn,  from  Brauiho. 

Brftmhottorfi,  from  bramhon,  and  ootciro,  belonging  to. 

Brombft-Pootru  ;  pootrii  means  a  son. 

Bostro-Horana,  from  Tostro,  clothes^  and  horftnn,  to  steal. 

C. 

Chasakoivorta ;  chasa  signifies  a  cultivator  of  the  ground,  and  koivfirtn,  a  fisherman. 

Chiranj€eva,  from  chira,  long  as  relating  to  time,  and  jSBvn,  life. 

Choora-Kariina,   from  choora,   the  bunch  of  hair  on  the  crowB  of  the  head,  and  kree, 

to  do. 
Chtiln,  to  go,  from  clinl,  to  go» 
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Chnndn,  furious,  from  chod,  to  rage. 

Chnndrika,  the  rays  of  the  moon. 

Chfirmokara^  from  chnrmiui,  skin,  and  krcc,  to  do- 

D. 

Dann-Khnndri,  from  dann,  a  gift^^-and  khnndii,  a  piece. 

Dasn,  a  slave. 

Dayfi-Bhag'',  from  dayu^  an  inheritance,  and  bhagn,  a  share* 

Dayfi-Tnttwn ;  tuttwfi  mfrans  exactitude,  or  truth. 

Dehfi,  from  dih,  to  collect  or  increase. 

D6va-Dutta,  from  devti,  a  god,  and  datta,  given* 

D^vottarn,  from  d^vu,  and  oot'^ira,  belonging  to. 

De?pika,  a  light. 

Dharima,  from  dhree,  to  hold^ 

Dhova,  fiom  dhav,  to  cleanse. 

Dhyann,  from  dhyoi,  meditation. 

Dig-Vijnyu,  from  dish,  the  quarters  of  the  earth,  and  vijuyn,  conquest* 

Doivugnn,  from  doivn,  fate,  and  gna,  to  know. 

Doshn,  from  dooshti,  evil. 

Dootee-Snmbodha,  from  dootee,  a  female  messenger,  and  snmbodhn,  a  call. 

Druvya-QoonCi,  from  druvyd,  a  thing,  and  goonii^  a  quality. 

Drnvyn,  a  thing. 

DTindavat,  from  dunda,  a  walking-stick  ;  to  fall  in  a  straight  posture  like  a  stick,  at 

the  foot  of  a  braftihnn. 
Darpuna,  from  drip,  to  shine. 

D  ishu-Koomarn,  from  dnshnu,  ten,  and  koomara,  a  son. 
Dushn-Riit'hn,  from  diishini,  ten,  and  rnt'bd,  a  chariot. 
.Dnshn-Dik-Pala ;  pain  signifies  the  cherishing  of  a  person/ 
Dwapnrn,  from  dwee,  two,  and  para,  after. 
DwSpn,  an  island,  from  dwee,  two,  and  ap,  water. 

E. 

Eeshwfi,  the  glorious,  from  eesh,  to  be  grand. 
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G. 

Gsmo,  a  aong,  from  goi,  to  sing. 

Geela,  from  goi,  to  sing. 

Gnanu,  from  gna,  to  kno\%% 

Go-m4dfan,  from  go,  a  cow,  and  medhn,  flesh. 

Goondy  a  quality,  from  goonO,  to  advise. 

Gopaln,  from  go,  a  cow,  and  pal  \  a  cherishing. 

Gooroo-Prcsado,  from  gooroo,  a  teacher,  and  prosadn,  a  farour,  grace. 

Gosht'ha-Yatra,  from  gosht'h'i,  a  cow-pen,  and  yatra,  to  go. 

Goswamee,  from  go,  a  cow,  and  swamin,  a  master. 

Grihrist^ha-Dharmd,  from  grihnstli  i,  situated  in  a  house,  and  dhoimn,  religion. 

Gnju-Dunta,  from  g  jH,  aa  elephant,  and  donto,  a  tooth. 

Gundhu-Vonik,  from  gundho,  spices,  and  vonik,  a  tradesman. 

Ganokii,  from  g^nn,  to  count. 

Gorbbadhanii,  from  gurbho,  the  womb,  and  adhand,  to  hold. 

H. 

Hetwabhasu,  from  h^too,  a  cause,  and  abhasn,  an  appearance,  a  semblance* 
II irony a-Gnrbha,  from  hii-finyd,  gold,  and  gnrbhn,  tlie  womb. 
Hitopnd^shn,  from  hitu,  good,  and  oopad^shn,  teaching, 
HungsiVDootn,  frpm  hSugsn,  goose,  and  dootn,  a  messenger. 

J. 

Jagnnin^,  from  jagree,  to  be  awake. 

Jalikn,  from  jaIn,  a  net. 

Jato-Krrmn,  from  jatn,  born,  and  karmon,  an  action. 

Jatee,  a  species,  a  tribe,  from  jao,  to  be  produced. 

JSvri,  life,  from  jSev,  to  live. 

Jng^deesha,  from  jngut,  the  world,  and  eesho,  lord. 

Jiilpn,  to  speak,  from  jfilp,  to  speak. 

« 

Jimid^u,  from  jomin,  laud;  and  darn,  an  owner. 

A  2 
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Junumejuyu,  from  jonu,  a  man,  and  6j,  to  tremble. 
Jyotisb,  a  luminary,  from  jyot,  to  shine. 

K. 

Kaliya-Damfino,  from  kaliyfi,  the  name  of  a  snake,  aud  dnmnnfi,  subduct^on. 

Kandii,  an  arrow,  or  a  chapter. 

Kavyn,  from  kuvee,  a  poet. 

Kayost'ha,  from  kayfi,  the  body,  and  sfha,  to  be  situated. 

Kooleenfi,  from  koolS,  a  race. 

Koombhakarn,  from  koombho,  an  earthen  jar,  and  kree,  to  do. 

Koumoodee,  brightness,  from  koomooda,  a  nymphaea. 

Koutooka-SiSrvnswS,  from  koutooko,  play,  and  sSrvaswS,  a  person's  all. 

Krodhagaro,  from  krodho,  anger,  and  agarS,  a  house. 

Kshntriya,  from  kshutS,  a  wound,  and  troi,  to  deliver. 

Knlee,  from  kulB,  to  reckon. 

Kal6nku-Bhunj6na,  from  kulonka,  a  blot,  and  bhaujltnii,  a  breaking. 

Kulpn,  a  defined  period,  from  klip,  to  invent  or  contrive. 

Kanada,  from  konn,  an  atom,  and  nd,  to  eat. 

Kandnrpo,  from  kSng,  Brumha,  and  drip,  to  boast. 

Karanganyaso,  from  k6r8,  hand,  finga,  a  part,  and  nyasfi,  to  place. 

Kormokaru,  from  korman,  work,  and  kree,  to  do. 

Kovirajd,  from  kSvee,  a  poet,  and  rajun,  a  king. 

L. 

Lingo,  a  mark  or  sign,  from  lig,  to  delineate. 
Leelamrita,  from  ISla,  play,  and  Smrita,  nectar. 

M. 
Magadhu,  from  Mngudho,  the  name  of  a  country. 
Mala,  a  necklace. 

Malakaro,  from  mala,  a  necklace,  and  kree,  to  make. 
Mana-Bhdnga,  from  mano,  honour,  and  bhongo,  destruction. 
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Matrika-Njftsfi,  from  lottrika,  a  m>tk»,  «ih|  njtaH,  to  phoe. 

M^ho-Natlin,  from  m6ghfi,  a  cloud,  and  nat'hft^  a  lord. 

MSmangsa,  from  man,  to  judge. 

Modukdy  from  mood,  to  rejoice. 

Moogdhobodhti,  from  mpogdbu!,  atupidly  ignorant,  and  l>odhd,  knowledge. 

Mobd,  frt>m  moohn,  conftiaion  or  atupefaction. 

Mooln,  a  root. 

MoomookshootwS,  from  mooch,  to  liberate. 

Mritjoo,  from  mree,  death. 

Mrity«M>njny5,  from  mrityoo,  deadi,  and  jfiyti,  victory. 

Mddhydd£shee,  from  modhyd,  midst,  and  d^shin,  belonging  to  a  country. 

Mritft-SfinJSvinge ;  sonjeevinee  means  to  restore  to  life. 
Mfiha-Rotliee,  from  mohat,  great,  and  rat'bo,  a  chariot. 
Muha-Pr6mD,  from  mnhi&t,  great,  and  |Mr4mon,  love. 
Muha-Vidya,  from  mfthftt,  great,  and  vidya,  learning. 
Mohattranii,  from  mohot,  great,  and  trano,  salvation. 
Mohishworn,  from  mohfit,  great,  and  SshwQrn,  lord. 
Moksha,  from  mooch,  to  liberate. 
Miillu,  strong,  from  m81,  to  hold. 
MUdgrahee,  from  molu,  filth,  and  grahin,  receiving. 

Miintra,  fix>m  miltr,  to  repeat  in  the  mind. 

Monwftntiro,  from  Monoo,  a  sage,  and  AntnrO,  another,  or  a  limit. 

Mdroipora,  from  morn,  a  dead  body,  and  poora,  to  bum. 

Nama-Korona,  from  nam8n,  a  name,  and  kree,  to  make. 

Naree,  from  nfirfi,  a  man. 

NSlu-Porvntn,  from  neelu,  blue,  and  porvotn,  a  mountain. 

Neetee,  from  nee,  to  obtain. 

Nidani,  a  first  cause,  from  nee,  prep,  and  da,  to  give. 

Nxgroho-St'hann,  nigruhii  signifies  disfavour,  and  stiianii,  place. 
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Nigom8n5,  a  sure  decuioai  from  nee,  frep*  aud  giiOi  to  movt, 
Nimittd,  a  cause. 

MimdyUi  frpm  nir,  prep,  and  nSo,  to  obtain. 
Nirookta,  from  nir,  prep,  and  ookta^  spoken. 
Nishkromond,  a  going  fortb^  from  nir^  j^rg^*  and  krom,  to  step* 
Niyuma,  a  resolution. 

Nouka-Kliundii,  from  nouka,  a  boat,  and  Id&Snda,  a  part. 
Nree-M6dh8,  from  nree,  a  man,  and  m^dhn^  ilesh. 
Nrisingbn^  from  nree,  a  man,  and  singhn,  a  lion. 

Nulti-Chnmpoo,  from  nalo,  the  name  of  a  king,  and  chnmpoS,  a  particular  kind  of  com- 
position  in  which  the  same  subject  is  maintained  in  all  the  varieties  of  prose  and  verse. 
Nnmr?skar5,  a  reverential  mode  of  obeisance  ;  from  ndmds,  a  bow^  and  kree^  to  make* 
Nnro,  man,  from  nree,  to  do  right. 
NyasS,  a  deposit,  from  nee,  prep,  and  us,  to  throw. 
Nyayn,  justice^  from  nee,  prep,  and  uy,  to  move. 

Oochchoishrnva,  from  oochchoi,  high,  and  shruvns,  a  hearer. 

Oodahnrann,   from  oot,  a  preposition  indicating  that  the  action  has  an  upward  direc* 

tion,  and  ahurann,  a  collecting. 
Ooddeshfi,  from  oot,  prep,  and  d^shn,  to  seek. 

Oojjulu-Neelmi.nee,  from  oojJQiri,  splendour,  neela,  blue,~and  manee,  a  jewel. 
Ooktnf,  spoken,  from  vach,  to  spe^k. 
OopangA,  from  oopu,  a  preposition  importing  resemblance  in  an  inferior  degree,  and 

iingn,  a  part. 
Oopasunn,  from  oopn,  and  ns,  to  throw,  preceded  by  the  prep.  a. 
Oopocharn-Chaln,  from  ocpu,  prep,  chara,  to  move,  and  chula^  a  pretence^  . 
Oopnnnyn,  from  oop'i,  and  na^,  to  take, 
Oopnunynn"',  from  oopn,  and  niiynna,  an  obtaining. 
Oopnpfjtce,  from  oop'>,  and  ptitee,  Iprd. 
Oopurotee,  from  oopq,  and  r8m,  to  play. 


J 
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Oopagiinghani,  from  oop5,  and  siingharn,  destnictioii. 
Oosha-Haranu ;  harana  means  stealing* 

Parijatu-Hlirftnn)  from  parijato^  a  particular  flo^rer^  and  hqiiina^  to  steal. 

Patonjala^  from  pot,  to  fall^  and  iinjaiee,  to  join  the  hands. 

Phaldy  fruit. 

Pingnla-Nag&i  from  pingfila^  brownish  yellow,  and  nagn,  .a  serpent. 

Pitree-M^dho,  from  pitree,  forefathers,  and  m^ho,  flesh. 

Pooree,  a  house,  a  palacev 

Poomabhishiktn,  from  poomn,  full,  and  Sbhishiktn,  anointed. 

Poorushchcirdnn,  from  poord,  before,  and  chornnii,  practice. 

Poorann,  old. 

Poorn,  a  town. 

•  ■ 

Poorohitn,  from  pooro,  before,  and  hitB,  good. 

Pooroosha,  a  male. ' 

Poorvdvat,  from  poorvn,  a  cause,  and  vit. 

Poosbpavulee,  from  pooshp5,  a  flower,  and  avolee,  a  row. 

Pootnua-Bridhd  :  bddhn  means  to  kill^ 

Pranayama,  from  prann,  life,  and  ayamd,  a  coming. 

Pramanikn,  from  pramana,  proof. 

Prityahnro^  from  pratee,  a  preposition  indicating  that  the  action  is  returned  or  reflect- 

ed,  and  ahari,  to  take. 
Pr6dhan&,  chief. 
Prnkasha  ;  kash5,  means  light. 
PrSjapotee,  from  proja,  a  creature,  and  pntee,  lord. 
Promanfi,  from  pru,  ffep*  and  ma,  to  measure. 
Pram6yo,  the  subject  known,  from  pro,  frep.  and  ma,  to  measure. 
Prntigna,  from  prntee,  and  gna,  to  know. 
Priitillkshci,  from  pratee,  ftef,  and  fikshee,  the  eye. 

Prayojfinn,  from  pro,  a  preposition  which  adds  intensity  to  the  meatiing,  and  yooj,  to 
join. 
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Pudart'hfi)  from  pncl5^  a  word,  and  urt'bo,  an  object. 

Pudyavulee,  from  padya,  prose,  and  avulee,  a  row  or  range. 

Podong,  from  padn,  a  place. 

Poddhatee,  a  road,  from  padu,  {he  foot,  and  hnn,  to  smite. 

Pakshudhura-Misbrd,  from  pfiksbui  a  lunar  baif  month,  and  dhoro,  to  boM. 

PancbangS,  from  pnnchiin,  five,  and  nngii,  the  body. 

PanchakQ,  from  panchon,  five. 

Parivrittee,  from  puree,  prep,  and  vrittee,  existence. 

ParQmanandu,  from  poriimii,  excellent,  and  anandft,  joy. 

P&rnmart'bu,  ffom  purama,  excellent,  and  firt'ba,  an  oljject, 

R. 
Raga,  passion,  from  rnnj,  to  colour. 
Raja-Pootn,  from  rajdn,  a  king,  and  poptrii,  a  son. 
Raj-tornnginSS,  from  rajun,  a  king,  and  tornnginee,  a  river. 
Rajnsooyn,  from  rajan,  a  king  and  soo,  to  bring  forth. 
RajrVYoga,  from  rajan,  a  king,  and  yogu,  abstraction. 
Risbyadee-nyasfi,  from  rishee,  a  sage,  adee,  the  first,  and  nyaso,  to  place. 
Roodrakshu,  from  Roodrn,  a  name  of  Shi\'6,  and  uksho,  a  necklace. 
RnjA,  dust,  from  rdnj,  to  colour- 
Rnjrikii,  from  rQnj,  to  colour. 
Riikshitn,  preserved,  from  ruksha,  to  preserve. 
Rfisd,  a  savour. 

Rat'ha-Yootapa-Yootnpu,  from  rat'hfi,  a  chariot,  and  yootSptt|  a  chief;  repeated,  it 
aignifies  chief  of  chiefs. 

S. 
Sagnikfi,  from  sn,  substituted  for  sfiha,  with,  and  fignee,  fire. 
Samanyntodrisbtong,  from  samanyd,  equal,  and  drishto,  seen. 

Sankhyn,  a  sect  of  philosophers,  from  snnkbya,  clear  knowledge, 
Sara,  the  essence^  from  sree,  to  move. 
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■ 

S^na,  an  army.  .. 

Sevoka,  from  s6vfi,  to  serve. 

Seemnntonnaynnfi,  from  simnnta,  the  plaoe  oA  tfie  liead  where  the  hair  dividea,  and  oowot- 

yanfiy  a  raising  up.* 
Shakha,  a  branch,  from  shakh,  to  overspsead^ 

Shaktabhish^ko,  from  8haktn,a  wor8hipiierofthe*vji»eoefgy,aadfibhishac6,  toanoint. 

Sh^shovatyfromsh^sho,  theend..  ' 

ShStaia.pat»,  from  shStola^  qoW,  aftd  putee^a  mat,  from  p«t,  (o  m^c. 

Shiksha,  to  learn. 

Shira,  afibre. 

_      ""     »     * 

Shishoo-Palu-Budhfi  ;  bndho  signifies  to  kill. 

Shoilij,  from  shila,  a  stone.  .:  ->    • 

ShoSnyo-VadSe,  from  shoonyo,  vacuum,  a^yi  v^dSiyA  s|»e«k£r. 

ShreS,  excellent. 

SbrSB-Shoilu,  fix)m  shrS,  excellent,  and, ahoilfi,  a  mouataia. 

Shrouta,  from  shrootee,  the  v6da.  ^ 

Shrnddha,  firm  iaitfa/  fix>m  shrut,  fiiitb,  and  dfaa,  to  hold. 
ShobdA^  sound. 

Shoktee,  from  shfik,  to  be  able^ 

ShBnkho-Viinik,  from  sh8ukhn,  a  shell,  wmI  vaoik,  a  tradefimau. 

Shnreero,  from  shrS,  ijoyure.     .    , 

Shatu-RoSpa,  from  shiito,  an  huudred,  aud  roapa,  form. 

Shw^tS,  white. 

Shw6tu-Giree,  from  shweti^,  white, juid  giree,  a  mountaia. 

Siddhee,  perfect. 

Siddho-mantra,  from  siddhn,  accomplished,  -and  mISntra,  an  incantation. 

Siddhanto,  from  siddhft,  proved,  and  unta,  end. 

Singho,  a  lion,  from  hings,  to  injure/ 

Soodhanidhee,  from  soodha,  the  water  of  life,  aud  oiidhee,  m  treasure. 

Sookshmo,  very  small. 

*  Daring^  the  marria^  ceremony,  the  briderroom  first  piiUs  the  vidl  owr  the  face  of  the  bride,  and 
then  tarnin^iCll^  a^ain  drawi  a  line  wkh  red  lead  down  the  ceatre  of  hejr  fofebead.  Tp  this  tcremooy 
this  word  alludes.^ .'  ^ 

B 
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Soopodma,  from  soo^  good^  and  pfidmo^  a  water-lily. 

Sootrii^  to  stitch. 

Sootrudhariiy  from  sootra,  a  cord,  and  dhree,  to  hold* 

SoovnrQD-Vanik,  rrom  sooTfimo^  gold^  and  vanik,  a  tradesman. 

Sodanondii,  from  snda,  always,  and  annnda,  joy. 

Snhoktee,  from  sTtha,  with,  and  ooltee,  a  word. 

Samadhee,  from  snng,  prep,  and  adhanii,  a  receptacle. 

Sumasoktee,  from  sQmaso,  to  compound,  and  ooktee,  a  word. 

Sandhya,  the  union  of  day  with  the  evening-time. 

Songkshiptii-Sara,  from  songkshiptft,  abridged,  and  sara,  essence* 

Songhita,  a  collection. 

Songynmii,  sang,  prep,  and  yttm,  to  cease. 

Songskarii,  from  song,  prep,  and  kree,  to  dOr 

Sankeemo,  from  sang^prep.  and  keemu,  thrown  about* 

SanyasSe,  from  s8ng,  prep,  and  nyasfi,  to  renounce* 

SaptiHswSra,  from  s^pta,  seven,  and  sworS,  sound. 

Snrva-Bhootci-kshuy&,  from  sarvti,  all,  bhootd,  souls,  and  kshee,  a  decay. 

Sateeka,  from  sn,  substituted  for  sdhn,  with,  and  tSka,  a  commentary. 

Sfttprtltipokshn,  from  snt,  right,  and  pratipnkshn,  an  enemy. 

Sat-kdrmn,  from  sat,  good,  and  kormiln,  to  work. 

S&vynbhichard,  from  s'^ihri,  with,  and  vyobhichard,  wrong  practice. 

Swayumbhoovii,  from  swnyang,  self,  and  bhoo,  to  exist. 

Swamukaru,  from  swumit,  gold,  and  kree,  to  make* 

SwuryogS,  from  swor,  heaven,  and  yog8,  a  sacrifice* 

T^jn,  glory,  from  tij,  to  sharpen. 
Teeka,  from  t5k,  to  judge. 
T'hakooraneS,  from  tliakooril,  a  lord. 
Toijusn,  from  t^jfis,  brightness. 
ToilQkara,  from  tila,  oil,  and  kree,  to  make* 
Tr6ta,  from  tree,  third. 
Tuma,  darkness. 
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Tonmatro,  from  tit,  that,  and  matra,  only. 
Turko^  from  tarka,  to  infer. 
TdrpoaOi  from  trip,  to  satisfy. 
Tatee,  from  t&nb,  particulars. 
Tattwa,  from  tat,  that,  truth. 

V. 

Vak-Chbla,  from  vak,  a  word,  and  choio,  to  deceive* 
ValmeSkee,  from  vulmeekn,  a  white  ant. 
Vamacharee,  from  vama,  the  left  hand,  and  acharfi,  practice. 
VasQvu-Datta,  from  Vasavol,  a  name  of  Indrd,  and  dfitto,  giren. 

V6dQ,  from  vid,  to  know. 

V^dantd,  from  vfedo,  and  onto,  the  end. 

Vaeja-Ganitn,  from  veejn,  a  seed,  and  ganitd,  a  calculation. 

Vibhavunri,  from  vee,  prep,  and  bhavona,  thoughtfulness. 

Vichitruveerju,  from  vichitru,  variegated,  and  vderyd,  semen. 

Vidhee,  command,  from  vidh,  to  legislate. 

Vikramaditya,  from  vikrumu,  power,  and  adityS,  the  sun. 

Virooddho,  from  vee,  prep,  and  roodh,  to  prevent. 

Vishwatma,  from  vishwa,  all,  and  atm&n,  spirit. 

Vishwa-Kurma,  from  vishwa,  all,  and  kormon,  work. 

Vishdyn,  an  object. 

Vitoinda,  dispute,  from  vee,  prep,  and  tad,  to  smfte  or  punish. 

Vivahn,  from  vee,  prep,  and  voh,  to  procure. 

Viveku,  from  vee,  prep,  and  vich,  to  be  separated. 

VivartD,  from  wee,  prep,  and  vrit,  to  exist. 

Viviirano,  from  vee,  prep,  and  vree,  to  skreen. 

Voidiku,  from  veda,  knowledge. 

Voikarikn,  from  vikara,  a  change. 

Voirag^,  from  voiraga,  free  from  passion. 

Voish^shikn,  from  vish^sbu,  a  particular. 

Vrihot,  great. 
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Vrinda-Ynnn^  from  vrinda,  a  multitude^  and'vdaii,  a  forest. 

Vrittee,  from  vrit,  to  exist. 

Vokasoora-Badhuy  from  vakt\  a  proper  name,  usoori,  a  giant,  and  bndha^  to  kill. 
VamS-SankiirU;  from  vomn,  cast  or  profession,  and  sonkdrA,  mixed. 
Vyakhyu,  known  or  proclaimed. 

« 

Vyakarann,  from  vee,prep.  bl,  a  prep,  and  kree,  to  do. 
VyongyS,  ridicule,  from  vee,  prep,  and  finjfl,  to  be  produced. 

Vyasoktn,  from  Vyasti,  and  ookto,  apoken. 

U. 

Ubhivadand,  to  bow,  from  obhee^jpi*^.  and  vQd>  to  salute. 

Ubhaya-Churfina,  from  obhfiyS,  security,  and  charano,  the  feet* 

Ubustoo,  from  6,  priv.  and  bostoo,  a  thing. 

Udhikaree,  %rom  odheej  prep,  and  kree,  to  do« 

Udhyatma,  from  fidhee,  prep,  and  atmun,  spirit. 

Udwiteeya,  from  8,  priv.  and  dwitSyo^  the  second. 

Ugnann,  from  3,  priv.  and  gnanu,  knowledge. 

t^gradanee,  from  agro,  before.  «id  danS,  .  gift. 

Ukroorn-StmgbadS,  from  u,  priv.  kro3ro^  cniel|  and  snugbado,  a  report 

Ulnnkara,  from  nlang,  beautiful,  and  kree^  to  make. 

Ungu-nyaso,  from  finga,  the  body,  and  nyasu,  placing. 

\f 

Uiiimitta,  from  n,  priv.  and  nimitto,  a  cause. 

\j 

Unnumoya,  from  unnQ,  food. 

Unnu-Prashiinn,  from  unna,  food,  and  prashono,  feeding. 

Untfika,  from  iinta,  the  end. 

Unontfi,  from  n,  priv.  and  ontu,  end. 

Upoorvata,  from  ft,  priv.  and  poorvu,  unprecedented. 

Uprftdhanu,  from  6,  priv.  and  prodhanS,  chief. 

Up&nhootee,  from  fipa,  prep*  and  knoo,  to  steal. 

Urdho-Rfttlici,  from  urdha,  half,  and  rufMe,  a  charioteer. 

\/ 

Urdhu-shloko,  from  iirdho,  half,  and  shloko,  a  verse. 

\^ 

Urt'hnbh^da,  from  firt'hu,  meaning,  and  bhidii,  separation. 
Ushwo,  a  horse, 
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UshwQ-M^dbd,  from  askwn,  a  horse^  and  m6dhii,  flesh. 

Usiddhee,  from  b^priv,  and  siddhee^  completion. 

UstfiagOy  from  nst un,  eight,  and  ongd^  the  body. 

UsumprngnaCdy  frx>m  n,  priv.  and  samprognata,  completely  informed. 

Usnt,  from  Of  priv*  and  sut,  entity. 

Utee-Rat'hee,  from  atee,  very  great,  and  rot'beS,  a  charioteer. 

Vi 

Utishciyoktee,  from  iltiahoyA,  exceeding,  and  ooktee,  a  word. 
Uynno,  from  oyn,  to  movCf 

Y. 

Ydgnoba,  from  yogon,  a  lacrifice,  and  bon,  to  destroy. 
Yiimn,  fitMM  ynm,  to  ceaae. 


^< 
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TO  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 


A. 

Acharjo,  from  a,  prep,  and  chSHi,  to  go. 

Achamiina,  from  a,  prep,  and  chnm,  to  drink. 
Adee-Gront'ho,  from  adee,  first,  and  grant'hS,  a  book. 
Adityn,  a  name  of  the  sun,  who  is  called  the  son  of  Uditee. 

Adarii-Singhasana-vrutu,  from  adorn,  honor,  siogbasund,  a  throne,  and  vrota,  a  tow. 
A§en-Ukbaree,  from  aeen,  a  law,  and  Ukburd^  the  name  of  a  welUknown  emperor. 
AgSmS-Vageesh5,  from  agama,  the  name  of  one  of  the  Tuntros,  vak,  a  word,  and  eesha, 

lord ;  the  god  of  speech,  a  name  of  Vrihaspntee. 
Alnyii,  a  dwelling,  from  a,  prep,  and  lee,  to  dissolve. 
Augiraso,  the  son  of  Ungiriis. 

Anhiko,  from  fihan,  a  day,  the  ceremonies  or  food  of  the  day. 

Aniindn-Nat'hn,  the  lord  of  joy,  from  ananda,  joy,  and  nat'ha,  a  lord. 

Anonda-MoySe,  from  anondn,  joy. 

Aronya-Shnsht'hee,  from  dronya,  a  forest,  and  Shasht'hee,  the  name  of  a  goddess. 

Asharhci ;  this  month  is  named  from  the  stellar  mansion  Usharha. 

Ashromo,  from  a,  prep,  and  shrnmn,  labour. 

Ashwinci ;  this  month  is  named  from  the  stellar  i^aansion  Ushwinee,  the  name  of  a  mare. 

Ashoogn,  from  ashoo,  speed,  and  giim,  to  go. 

Asond,  from  as,  to  sit.  , 

,Atma-D6v6ta,  from  atmu,  self,  and  d6vata,  a  god ;  a  guaitlian  deity. 

Atmu-Bhoo,  from  atma,  self,  and  bhoo,  existence. 

Ayooshtoma,  from  ayoos,  life-time,  and  stomo,  a  sacrifice. 

Ayontt-Ghosha,  the  husband  of  Radha,  the  favourite  mistress  of  Krishnoo. 

B. 

Bala-Gopala,  from  bala,  a  child,  go,  a  coW;  and  palu,  a  feeder. 

Bamuoo^  small.  •    ^ 
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Bancha-Ramn,  from  bancha,  desire,  and  Ramii. 

Bhaee-Gooroo-Volee,  from  bhaee,  a  brother,  and  gooroo,  a  teacher. 

Bhasha,  a  dialect,  from  bhash,  to  speak* 

Bhagnvutd,  from  Bhogavat,  divme. 

Bhaskara,  from  bhas,  light,  and  kree,  to  do« 

Bhargnvo,  the  son  of  Bhrigoo. 

Bheemn-Chondee,  from  bheema,  terrific,  and  chKndS,  furiooa. 

BhootS,  the  primary  elements,  from  bh5o,  to  be. 

Bhooteshor,  from  bhootil,  great,  and  Sesha,  a  lord. 

Bhoo-Eoilasa,  from  bhoo,  the  earth,  and  Koilaafi,  the  name  of  a  moontaiiu 

BhogavQtee,  from  bhogS,  to  endure  or  enjoy.  * 

BhcNriivo,  the  fear«exciting,  from  bhi&ja,  fear* 

BhoirovS,  the  wife  of  Bhoiravo. 

BhadrA-KaleS,  from  bhodro,  goodness,«and  Kalee^  a  goddess. 
BhogavotS,  the  wife  of  Bhngavan. 

BhagOYOt-Geita,  from  Bhtrgnvat,  divine,  and  geeta,  a  hymn. 

Bhoktee-Rnsamritu-Sindhoo,  from  bhuktee,  devotion,*  r&so,  juice.  Spirit  j,  the  water 

of  life,  and  sindhoo,  the  sea. 
Bhavanttndo,  from  bhfiva,  the  world,  and  aniinda,  joy.% 
Bhovanee,  from  Bhavn,  a  name  of  Shivil. 
Bhavishyo,  from  bhoo,  to  be* 
Booddhli,  the  sage  of  this  name. 

Boodhashtomee,  from  Boodhd,  Mercury^  and  8sht3mee,  the  eighth  lunar  day. 
BooddhS-SajtwOy  from  booddhee,  the  understanding,  and  satwa,  the  quality  leading  to 

truth. 
Boodbooda,  a  bubble. 
Bouddhu,  from  Booddhu :  he  who  acknowledges  as  God  only  buddhee,  or  the  under-^ 

standing. 
Bouddhfi-sara,  ihe  essence  of  the  Booddhu  philosophy. 
Bramhiinee,  the  wife  of  a  bramhon. 
Bramhee^  from  Brfimha. 

Bramhnnu,  he  who  knows  BrSmhu,  from  Bromhii. 
firomhiichai^;  from  BrQmhO;  and  chtr,  to  movet 
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Bromha^  from  vrih,  to  increase. 

Bromho,  from  vrih,  to  increase. 

Briimhastrdi  from  Bramha,  and  nstrD,  a  Mreapon. 

Brumhorshee,  from  Bitimha,  and  rishee^  a  sage. 

BramhS-Dntta,  from  Brumhn,  and  dfitta^  given. 

Brnmha-Voivarttn^  from  Brumho,  and  voivarta,  manifestatim. 

Bramhucharya,  the  profession  of  a  BrfirnhncharSe. 

Bramho-GnanS,  from  BramhOy  and  gnanSi,  the  wise* 

BnjreSy  from  bnjro^  a  weapon,  a  thunderbolt. 

Bnlu-RamSy  from  bila,  strength,  and  RamiL 

Bolee,  from  boln,  strength. 

Balaratee,  from  bnid,  strength,  and  nratee»  an  enemj. 

Burgn-bheema,  from  borgfi,  a  company,  and  bheema,  the  tenrific. 

C. 

Calcutta,  from  Kalika,  (KalS,)  and  at,  to  move. 

Chamunda,  from  charoo,  good,  and  manda,  a  head. 

Chamnrn,  a  fan  made  of  the  hair  of  the  cow  of  Tartary. 

Chandala,  a  low  cast  of  shoodrfis ;  from  chilnda,  furious,  and  &la,  to  go. 

Chaiido,  from  chiindro,  the  moon. 

Chapora-Shnsiit'hee,  from  chapnra,  to  press,  and  Shfishtliee,  the  name  of  a  goddess. 

Charvvaku,  from  charoo,  insinuating,  and  vak,  a  word. 

Charann,  from  chiir,  to  go. 

Chaya,  a  shadow,  from  cha,  a  covering,  or  disappearance. 

Chinnu-Mnstaka,  from  chinnfiy  cut  off,  and  mnstoko,  a  head. 

ChirtU'JeevS,  from  chirii,  a  long  period,  and  jBvo,  life. 

Chitrn-Goopta,  from  chitrn,  to  write,  and  goopto,  hidden.  ^ 

Chitrckootu,  from  chitrii,  speckled,  and  kooto,  the  peak  of  a  hill  or  mountain. 

Choitru,  the  name  of  a  month  ;  from  Chitra,  aiiuarmaasion. 

Choitdnya,  from  ch6t&nn,  the  living. 

ChonVPanchashika,  from  chord,  to  steal,  and  panchasha,  fifty. 

Chnkrn,  a  round  weapon,  from  chilk^  to  reMra  a  bUw,  to  rebonnd. 

ChondSF,  from  chdndS,  furious. 
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Chfindika,  from  chundo,  furious. 

ChandeS-MundopU;  from  chandB^  the  goddess  Chaadee,  and  moadnpo,  a  house. 

Chandogra,  from  chOndo,  furious,  aiid  oogrii,  nvrathful. 

Chandra,  from  chad,  to  shine. 

Chundru-Shiidiiird,  from  chondra,  the  moon,  and  shekhorfi,  a  mountain  peak. 

Chondro-Raya,  from  chondrS,  the  moon,  and  rayn,  a  title. 

Chandrn-Probhoo ;  the  last  word  signifies  lord. 

Chanda-Nayika,  from  chiliid&,  furious,  and  nayika,  a  female  attendant  on  Doorga. 

Chorokfr,  from  char,  to  go. 

ChnroQiu,  diat  on  which  a  person  goes,  from  char,  to  go* 

Chotoor-Anono,  from  choloor,  four,  and  annna,  a  foce. 

Dandy  from  da,  to  give. 
Daniiva,  the  sons  of  DKnoo. 
Darinee,  from  dree,  to  tear  or  crack. 
Data,  a  giver,  from  da,  to  give. 
D6valaya,  from  d^vfi,  a  god,  and  alnyn,  a  house. 
Dcvee,  the  feminine  of  d^vu,  a  god. 
D6vu,  from  div,  to  play. 

D^VQ«S6na,  from  deva,  a  god,  and  s^na^  a  soldier. 
D6vajanee,  from  devo,  a  god,  and  jay  a,  a  wife. 
Devdrshee,  from  d£vu,  a  god,  and  rishee,  a  sage. 
DevukeS,  the  daughter  of  D^vokn. 
D^vfuDattK,  from  d6vd,  a  god,  and  duttq,  given. 
Dfaanyfi-Roopa,  from  dhano,  rice,  and  roopS,  form* 
Dharakd,  from  dhree,  to  hold. 
Dhoumavatee,  from  dhoomra,  smoke. 

Dhoomralochunu,  from  dhoomra,  smoke,  and  lochond,  the  eye. 
Dhritee,  from  dhree,  to  sustain. 
Dbanunjnyf],  from  dhona,  riches,  and  jee,  to  conquer. 
Dbormn-setoo,  from  dbarmo,  religion,  and  sfetoo,  a  bridge,  or  dam. 

C 
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3^barmri-Tlia1(00i{iy  from  dhurmu^  religion,  and  t'hakoora,  aloFd. 

Dhurma-Rajny  from  dhSrma^  and  rajfm,  king. 

Dhurmn-Bhanoo,  from  dhurma,  rdligron,  and  biianoo,  splendour^ 

Dhyana,  from  dhyoi^  to  think. 

DigambDrn,  from  dish,  a  point  of  Che  compass,  and  oml^urq^  cloCh. 

JDitee,  the  wife  of  Dakshti. 

DivaknrQ,  from  diva,  day,  and  karrf,  from  kree,  to  do. 

.Divns-potee,  from  dib,  heaven,  and  pntee,  lord. 

Doityn,  {he  sons  of  Diteeu 

f 

JDoityaree,  from  doityfi,  a  giant,  :and  oree,  an  enemy. 
Doityii-Gooroo,  from  doityo,  a  giant,  and  g^oroo,  .a  teacher^ 

Dolq,  from  dool,  to  swing. 

DoolaVi,  from  doorlnbhii,  obtained  with  pain. 

Doorgt^  difficult  of  access,  from  door^  prep,  and  giim,  to  go. 

X)ooryQdhnnft^  from  door,  jarep.  and  yodhunn,  war. 

Droohinu,  from  drooh,  to  injure. 

Dronacharyo,  from  drond,  a  measure  of  capacity,  and  acharyu,  a  teaclier^ 

I 

Diikshu,  clever^  from  daksb,  to  act  quickly. 

Dnkshinacharee^  from  dukshinq,  the  right  (hand)  and  atharin,  acting,  (see  vol.  2.  p.  xxxix.) 

JDunda-DhorD^  from  dfmda,  a  staff,  and  dhree,  to  hold- 

Dunde^  from  dando,  a  staff- 

X)onda-SliQOkn,  {vjom  dangsha,  to  bite. 

Durshnnu,  from  drisli,  to  see. 

Doshft-Bhoqi'^,  from  dnshrji,  tei^  and  bhoojn,  an  arnu 

Dushruna-Pad6hahee-Grant'hi\  from  diishumrT,  the  tenth  badshah,  and  gronf  hu,  abook. 

Daaha-Ilnj:''hii^  /rom  dnshon^  ten,  and  rnC'hu,  ^  chariot. 

DttalTahuiaL,  .from  Jnshan,  ten,  and  hree,  to  take  awaj. 

Dattatr^yn,  fiPomuluttd,  a  gift,  iind  atr^yo,  fipom  Utree,  a  sa^. 

X)wadiishatmq,  from  dwadni^hrT,  twelve,  and  atmnn,  form. 

iDMcapfir^  from  .dwa^  the  ^second,  and  pnrn,  after^ 

Dwij'vragn^  from  jdwijn,  twice-born,  and  rajiL 


i 


ly^oimfttoora^  frem  dWe^,,  two,  and  matree,  a  mother. 
Iiyooaiunoe,  from  div^  the  sky^  and  mioee^  a^  precious  stonev 

K 
Xkamra-KaoanTi,  fronr  Scu^  one,  amrS,  a  mango  tree^  and  kanano,  a  foreaiil- 
Xkn-Diintn,  from  ikh,  one,,  and  danta  a  tooth* 
Eesho,  the  glorious.. 
Eeshwiira,  the  same^ 
Sghwaree,.  the  femuune  of  SS^shwaru^ 

g: 

GanopQtyii,  from-  gnnfi,.  a  company,  and  patee,.a!  lord. 

€ra}iltreS»  from?  goi,  to  sing.- 

Geesh-Putee,  firom  gir,  a  word,  and  piHee^  a  Ibrd^ 

GSeta,  from  goi,  to  sing. 

Ghata/  a  flight  of  steps,  from  ghatt,  to  move*. 

Ghee,  from  ghritn,^  clarified  butter.^ 

Ghoshn,  from  ghoosh,  to  sounds 

Ghritachee,  a  heavenly  courtezan,  from  ^hrita,  clarified  butterj,  and  onch^  to  wocshigii- 

Gireeahn,  fcom  giree,  a  mountain,  and  eeshn,.  a  lord^ 

Glou,  from  gloi,  to  be  sad,,  or  ta  fade^ 

Gnanee,  from  gna,  wisdom- 

Gnana-RiUnavaiee,  from  gnanS,  wisdom,  rStaa,  a  precious  stone,,  and  avulee^  a  trains 

Goohn,  a  secret  place,  from  gpoh»  to  hide  or  cover. 

CU)ohyQka,  from  goohyd,  requiring  to  be  concealed. 

Goona-Sindboo,.from  goonn,  qualities,  and  sindhoo,  the  sea^. 

Gopalu,  from  go,,  ap  cow,  and  paid,  a  nourishing. 

Gopee-Nat'hri,  from  gopee,  the  wife  of  a  milkman,  andnafha,  a  lord^ 

Gooptava-Dhoeta,  from  goopto,  concealed,  and  ovodhootn,  to  renounces  ^ 

Gooptee-Para,  from  gooptfi,  hidden,  and  para,,  a  cfivisi'on  of  a  towix 

Gooroo,  a  teacher,,  from  gree,  to  make  known. 

Gooroo-Mookhee,  from  gooroo,  a  teacher,  and  mookhSe,  befonging  to  the*  moatlk' 

Cooroomato^from  goorooy  a  teacher.- 
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Gonikshu,  from  go,  a  cow^  and  rfiksh,  to  save* 
(foti'ubhid,  from  gotrn,  a  mountain,  and  bhid,  to  divide » . 
Gouree,  white,  or  light  yellow ;  from  gourn. 

Govindr%  from  go,  a  cow,  and  vid,  to  share  out. 

Grihnst'hii,  from  grihii,  a  house,  and  st^ha,  to  remain. 

Gruhn-PiJtee,  from  graha,  a  planet,  and  pntee,  a  lord, 

Grnnt'hee,  from  gront'ha,  a  book* 

Gnndhnrvu,  from  gan5,  a  song,  and  dhdrmu,  a  person's  own  profession. 

Guadhuvahn,  from  gnndhn,  a  scent,  and  vah,  to  carry. 

Gciudhu-Dhama,  from  gnndo,  a  scent,  and  dhama,  a  place^ 

Gnn^sha,  from  gnnn,  a  company,  and  Sshn,  a  lord. 

Gun^shfi-Jananee,  the  mother  of  G'mishii ;  from  janu,  birth. 

Gnnga,  from  gnm,  to  go. 

Gunga-Vakyavnlee,  from  vakya,  a  word,  and  abaleS,  a  train. 

Gunga-Vasn,  from  vasd,  a  residence. 

Gongadhnrn-Shastree ;  he  who  knows  the  shastrn  is  called  shastred. 

Gnngadhiira,  from  Gunga,  and  dhorn,  to  hold. 

Gnjani)n(i,  from  gujn,  an  elephant,  and  anSno,  the  face. 

Guroorn,  from  garoot,  a  wing. 

Gaiootmiit,  from  guroot,  a  wing. 

H. 

(limangshoo,  from  himn,  cold,  and  angshoo,  rays  of  light. 

Himalayu,  from  himo,  cold,  and  alnyn,  a  house. 

Himiivnt,  from  hinia,  cold*   . 

Ilirunya-garbho,  from  hiriinyn,  gold,  and  gorbhd,  the  womb* 

Hirnnyaksha,  from  hironyn,  gold,  and  nkshee,  an  eye. 

Hirunyu.Kashipoo,  from  hirnnyii,  gold,  and  kushipoo,  a  sheath. 

HoimnvQtee,  from  faimov&t. 

Homo,  from  hoo,  to  offer. 

Hota,  he  who  directs  the  homo  or  burnt-offering,  from  hoo. 
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fl&ngso,  a  dock. 

HoDooman,  from  hSnoo^  the  cheek. 

Haree-Vold ;  the  last  word  is  the  imperative  of  vohi^  to  speak. 

Horee-Dwaru ;  dwara  aignifies  a  door. 

Hdree-Hdrii ;  both  words  are  derived  from  rhree,  to  take  away. 

Horee-Priya ;  priya  signifies  beloved. 

H&ridra,  from  hurit,  light  yellow. 

Hiirihaya^  from  hurit,  light  yellow,  and  hnyn,  a  horse. 

Hord-GourR,  from  Horo  (Shivo),  and  GourSe,  the  light  yellow. 

Huro-Nat'hn,  from  Hard,  the  name  of  Shivfi,  and  nat'ha,  a  lord, 

Hayu-GreevO,  from  bnyfi,  a  horse,  and  grfevtt,  the  back  of  the  neck. 

I. 

Indoo,  from  id,  to  be  glorious,  or  refulgent. 

Indrii,  from  id,  to  be  glorious. 

Indra-Dyoomno ;  the  last  word  signifies  riches. 

Indru-jit ;  from  jee,  to  conquer. 

Ishtfi,  from  ish,  to  desire. 

J. 
JambavStS,  from  Jambavan,  the  name  of  a  certain  bear. 
JanhdvSe,  from  Janhoo,  a  sage. 
Jatee,  a  kind,  from  jdn,  to  be  bom. 
Jeevn,  life,  from  jSiv,  to  live. 
Jishnoo,  from  jee,  to  conquer. 
Joina,  from  jino,  to  conquer  or  excel. 
Joivatrikn,  from  JMv,  to  live. 

JogcidgourSS,  from  jogat,  the  world,  amd  gouro,  Ugfait  yellow. 
JdgdddhatrSi,  from  jogat,  the  worlds  and  dhatrSe,  an  upholder. 
Jagonnat'ho,  from  jdgnt,  the  world,  and  nat'hn,  a  lord. 

Jugannatliu-ksh^tro,  from  jogiit,  the  world,  nat'bn,  a  lord,  and  kah£tra,  a  place. 
Jomndjjgnee,  from  jnmat,  terrific,  and  ngoee,  fii'e. 
Junarddann,  from  janu,  a  person,  and  arddond,  a  givijqg  dislreaa. 


Juuhoo>  froai  Kay,  to  abandon,  (viz.  the  worid). 

Juiiukn^  from  jnn,  to  be  produced. 

JOpn^.to  speak  inaudibly^  from  jnp,  to  mutter. 

Jaratkaroo^  from  jree,  to  be  withered^  and  kree,  to  db*- 

Jara-BharutOy  from  jara,  decrepitude. 

Jushoda,  from  joshas,  fame^  and  da,  to  give. 

Jatayoo^  from  juta,  a  bunck  of  hair,  and  ayoo,  life-time- 

Jaya,  from  jee,,  victory^ 
Jnya-Doorga,  from  juyS,  victoiy. 

Jijynntee,  from  jee,  to  conquer. 

Jwala-MookhCe/  from  jwala,  a  ffame,  and  mookKfi,  a*  face*.. 

JwalanD,.from>jrWnla,  to  enkindle* 

Jyoisht'hQy  from  jy^sht'ha,  a  planet. 

Jyotish-stoma,  from  jyotish,  light^  and  stomii,.  the  whole*- 

Jy oti^,.  from  jy ot^.  to  shine- 


Kahinee,  w  tale,  fronv  kot'hn,  to  speak. 

Kama-d6va,  from  kamd,  desire*,  and  d^vn,  from  dir,  to  plaj^ 

Kamii-dh6noo,  from  kamu,  desire,  and  dhenoo,  a  milch  cow; 

Kamo-RSopu,  from  kamif,  desire,  and  roopa,  form-. 

Kamakhya^.  from  kama,  desire,  and  akbya,  an  appellation; 

KalM,  the  Uack,  from  kald,  time.. 

Kala-Bhoirnvn,  from'iLala,  time,  and  bhoirSvn,  tUe  terrific; 

Kala-Pooroosho-,  from  kalfi,  black,  and  pooroosho,  a  malev 

Kala-Ratree,  from,  kald;  dkrk,  and  ratree,  night. 

Kala-SJotrfi,  from  kalu,  time,  and  8odtra,^a  thread;- 

Kaliyn,  from  kola,  to  move. 

Jk^am&lrtl,  the  heart's  desire,  front  b6m,  tb  diesire. 

Kann-Phata-'Yogee,  compounded  of  kann,  the  ear,  phata)  slit,  ftndyogee,.an  aseetieu 

Kai!tili^yn,,  from  krittika,  (fie  name  of  a  pianette 


Kashee^  iroiB  kash,  to  appear. 
Kavya^  from  Jcovee,  a  poet 
K6sharee,  from  kftsbnrq,  a  mane. 
ICeertuna,  from  kieet,  to  produoe  harmonjr^ 

KeSrtee-Cbondra,  fix>m  keertee^  fame. 
iK^too,  a  sign,  from  kit,  to  dwjeH. 

K^sh&va,  from  k^sho,  the  hair. 

iCh^chnrti,  from  kho,  the  skjE,  andichorn,  g^mg* 

Khandn,  a  piece,  from  khiid,  to  break. 

JKhng^sbworD,  compounded  of  khugii,  a  bird,  And'e8eb^8ra,,greatiie«k 

iKinnAro,  from  king,  what  ?   and  nora,  a  man. 

Koilasa,  from  kelas,  in  water^  ito  shine. 

Kojagnrd-LnksbmM,  from  kuh,  ¥rho,  and Jagree,  to  iiwake. 

iKoitabhnjit ;  jit,  signifies  victory^ 

KooJQ,  from  koo,  the  earth,  and  jjon,  -to  be  produced. 

lCoola-D6vQta,  from  koolo,  race^  and  ddvota,  a  god. 

Kooleenn,  from  kooFi^  a  race. 

Koombhd-Kamd,  from  koombha,  ajar,  and  JcomS^  the  ear. 

Koomaru,  a  boy,  from  koomarn,  to  play. 

Koomarn,  from  koo,  e\i\,  and  mree,  to  beat. 

KoombhCe-Pakd,  from  koombha,  a  pot,  and  pakq,  ripe* 

iKoont'ho,  a  groan ;  from  koont'h,  to  groan. 

Koomoodu-BandnvD,  from  koomooda,  a  lotus,  and  bandhoo^a/rieiUL 

£oosoom6shoo,  from  koosoomn,  a  flower,  and  ishoo^  an  aoto.w* 

£osha,&om  koosh,  to  issue;,  to  identify.. 

Koosha,  to  lie  down. 

Kooshee,  a  small  kosha. 

£ooshnnabhri,  from  kooAn,  sacced  grass,  and  nsfbhee,  ^be  atayeL 

Koover\  from  kooy,  to  cover. 

Koulacharee,  from  koolol,  a  race,  and  chSr^  to  act,  pveceded  by  the  j>fgi, 

iLumee-Ebojimq,  from  krimee,  an  insect,  and  bhojanq^  to  eat* 
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JKripeStoyonee  ;  yonee,  a  birth-place. 

Krishna,  from  krish^  to  draw. 

Krishna-Krora;  krorfi  signifies  the  side. 

Krittivasa,  from  krittee,  the  skin,  and  vasas,  a  garment. 

KritantSy  from  krita,  done,  and  nnta,  end. 

Kriya^  work,  from  kree,  to  do. 

Krounchti-Dardnn,  a  proper  name,  and  dree,  to  tear. 

Ksharu-KSrddama,  from  k^hara,  ashes,  aad  korddumo,  and. 

Ksheexo,  milk,  from  kshor,  to  ooze  out. 

Kshfipakorn,  from  kshnpa,  night,  and  kree,  to  make. 

Kshotriyn,  from  kshata,  a  wound,  and  troi,  to  save. 

Knbandhn,  headless,  from  kin,  the  head,  and  budh,  to  kill. 

Kficho,  hair,  from  kuch,  to  bind. 

Knchyupa,  a  proper  name ;  pa,  means  to  drink. 

Kttlee-Yooga,  from  knl,  to  enumerate,  and  yoogd,  a  period  of  time. 

Ktilkee,  from  kaiee,  time,  and  koi,  to  subdue* 

Knlpfi,  from  klipa,  to  contrive. 

Kdlpfi-Sootro,  from  k&lpn,  time,  and  sS^tru,  a  thread.  - 

Kumol^kamineS,  from  kdmoln,  the  water  lily,  and  kamn,  desire. 

Kandurpu,  from  kang,  Bramha,  and  drip,  to  domineer. 

Kupalubhrit,  from  kopala,  the  forehead  or  fate,  and  bhree,  to  hold. 

Koroonamoyee,  from  karooua,  pity. 

Kdrmu-Vipako,  from  kree,  to  work,  and  pak,  to  ripen. 

Kof  hokn,  a  speaker,  from  kot'h,  to  speak. 

Knvficho,  from  vdcha,  a. word. 

L. 

lingo,  from  lig,  to  move. 

Lohitangfi,  from  lohita^  bloodred,  and  onga,  the  body» 
Lok6shii,  from  loki,  men,  and  €Sshi,  greatness. 
Loka,  from  looch,  to  see. 
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LdkshmSe-Ciiara ;  the  Utter  word  means  deserted. 
Luksbmiinu,  the  beautiful,  from  Lukshmii,  a  fortuoate  si^m. 
Lombodora,  from  Imnbfi,  long,  and  oodmrfi^  the  belly. 

M. 
MadhavQy  from  ma^  the  goddess  LokshmS,  and  dhiivfi,  hushntid. 
Malyiivana,  from  mala^  a  necklace. 
Maliuft,  from  mala,  a  necklace. 
Maooso-Kalee,  from  lomm,  miixL 
Manonift,  from  man,  to  decide. 
Marootfi,  from  mree,  to  kill. 
Mara,  from  mree,  to  kill. 

Matorishwa,  wind. 

MayavQte?,  from  maya,  delusion* 

M^dha,  apprehension  or  conception,  from  mMh,  tO  be  apt  to  leuni. 

M^ghfi-Nadn,  from  oi^hDy  a  doud,  and  aadtt,  a  sound. 

M^gha-Vah&nS ;  vahonn,  a  vehicle. 

Meemangsa,  from  man,  to  judge. 

Meeno-K^tfino,  from  mSni,  a  iah,  and  k^tano^  a  flag. 

Mihirfi,  from  miho,  to  water. 

Mishrd.K^Se,  from  mish,  to  mix,  and  k&thjk^  liair. 

Mitrn,  a  friend,  from  mid,  love. 

Mitrovinda,  from  mitrn,  a  friend,  and  vid,  to  obtain. 

MohinCe»  from  mooh,  to  be  infatuated. 

Mookta-K6shSy  from  mooktfi,  spread  out,  kfohd,  kuir. 
Mookto-Ramo ;  mooktu,  liberation. 

Mounts,  he  who  subjects  himself  to  voluntary  silence. 
Mriganka,  from  mriga,  a  deer,  and  onkii,  a  mark. 
Mrit^'oonjayo,  from  mrityoo,  death,  and  jee,  to  overcome. 
,  Mddhoo-So5dcinfi,  from  sood,  to  destroy. 

Modonii-Mohftnri,  from  modttnn,  desire,  and  moob^  to  be  infatuated. 
Maha-D6vn,  from  mohot,  great,  and  div,  to  play. 

D 
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Maha-KalQ,  from  mahut,  gfeat,  and  kala,  time. 

« 

Mohamareey  from  mnhiit,  great,  and  mree,  to  kill. 
Maha-Patukd|  from  mnhnt,  and  pat&ka,  from  pat,  to  throw  down. 
Moha-Pooroosbuy  from  mahnt,  gr^^it,  and  poorooshfi,  a  male. 
Muha-Rournvn,  from  rooroo,  an  insect. 
IMuha-S^nn,  from  mohnt,  great,  and  sena,  soldier. 
Miibatmil,  from  mahiity  great,  and  atmnn,  spirit. 
Maha-Vrato  ;  vrtttu  is  a  ceremony  to  be  performed  according  to  a  yow« 
MOba-Vyadbee,  from  mnliat,  great,  and  vyadbee,  sickness. 
Mab^ndra,  from  mabat,  great,  and  Indril,  tbe  king  of  beaven« 
Mob^sbn,  from  mnbut,  great,  and  Sesbn,  glorious. 
MQbesbward,  from  mnliat,  great,  and  eesbworo,  glorious. 
Mabisba-Mardinee,  from  mnhishn,  a  buffalo,  and  mordfi,  to  destroy. 
Mokora-Dwnjn,  from  miikura,  a  water  animal,  and  dwojn,  a  flag. 
Mnndodaree,  from  mandd,  small,  and  ooduro,  the  belly. 

M angolci-Cbandika,  from  mongola,  good,  and  cbondika,  wrathful. 

Mangolu-VarS,  from  mnuguln,  good,  and  varu,  a  day. 

Mdn-Mut'ba,  from  mana,  mind,  and  munt,  to  grieve. 

Mantra-Droomu,  from  manan,  to  meditate,  and  droomn,  a  trae. 

Muniisa,  from  mftnns,  mind. 

Mnniisijn,  from  m^na,  mind,  and  jfinfi,  birth. 

Moroot,  fron!  mree,  to  kill. 

N. 
l^agantQkil,  from  nagn,  a  serpent,  and  ontnkii,  the  end* 
Nayika,  from  nee,  to  obtain. 
Koiyayikn,  a  follower  of  tbe  Nyayn  philosophy. 
<  Neein,  dark  blue. 

K^la-Knnti),  from  neein,  dark  blue,  and  kontii,  the  throat. 
Nidbee,  from  net j  prep,  and  dba,  to  place. 
Nirakara,  from  nir,  prep,  and  akaro,  form. 

Nimaya,  from  nir,  prep,  and  nee,  to  obtain* 
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Nirvanee,  from  nirvanfi^  liberation. 

Nisha-Patee^  from  nislia^  night,  and  pritee^  lord. 

Nityn,  constanty  everlasting. 

Nityanandn,  from  nityii,  constant,  and  annndfi,  joy. 

Niibhaswiit,  from  nnbhos,  the  sky. 

Nokshatr^sha,  from  nakshatro,  a  planet,  and  eSshii,  a  lord. 

Noln-Danga,  from  nala,  a  reed,  and  danga,  a  place. 

Nnmoochee-Soodanil,  a  proper  name  joined  to  sood,  to  kill. 

Nurmnda,  from  nurmn,  sport  or  entertainment,  and  da,  to  give. 

Nara-Singhd,  from  rara,  man,  and  singho,  excellent. 

Nnva-Pntrika,  from  nava,  nine,  and  piitru,  leaves. 

Navii-Ratnn^  from  niwo,  nine,  and  rntnn,  a  jewel. 

O. 

Oochoishrava,  from  oochchois,  great^  and  shroo,  to  hear. 

Oodasee ;  oot,  prep,  and  asa,  to  sit. 

Oodnyd,  to  arise,  from  oot,  prep,  and  ny6,  to  go. 

Oodgata,  from  oot,  prep*  and  goi,  to  sing. 

Oogra-Chunda,  from  oogra,  fear-exciting,  and  chfindo,  wrathfuL 

Oindro-Dndhee,  from  Indru,  and  dddhee,  curds. 
Oopa-Patoka,  from  oopn,  prep^  and  pat,  to  throw  down. 
Oordha-Vahoo,  from  oordhn,  high,  and  vahoo,  arm. 
Ooshmnpa,  from  ooshmQn,  heat,  and  pa,  to  drink. 
Oshodheeshu,  from  oshndhee,  medicine,  and  eeshii,  a  lord. 
Oot&t'hya,  from  oot,  prep,  and  tfit'hyn,  just. 

P. 

Pachnko,  he  who  cooks ;  from  pnch,  to  cook. 
Paku-Shasann,  from  paka,  a  giant,  and  shas,  to  govern. 
Parvntee,  the  daughter  of  Porvatn,  a  mountain. 
Pat'hukn,  he  who  reads,  fix>m  pQt'b,  to  read. 
Patoniiy  from  pat,  to  throw  down. 

D  % 
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Patanjnld^  from  the  sage  Patonjaiee ;  which  word  is  made  up  of  pnt,  to  throw  down  aiid 
nnjulee^  joined  bands.  This  conjunctioB  teaches  us,  that  people  &U  before  him  for 
instruction  with  joined  hands. 

FCetamvorD,  from  peeta,  yellow,  and  ambard,  cloth. 

Phalnhdrw^  from  phola,  fruit,  and  iliee,  to  steal. 

Pingnln,  variegated. 

Pita-MnhS,  from  pitree,  father,  and  mnhut,  great. 

Poita,  from  oopu,  and  veeto,  pure. 

Pooja,  from  poojo,  to  honour  or  senrev 

Poojaka,  a  worshipper. 

Poondareekakshn,  from  poondorSkfi,  a  water-iily,  and  iSkshee,  an  eye. 

PooranH,  from  pree,  to  fill. 

Poomabhish^kd,  from  poomn,  and  fibhish^kn,  to  anoint, 

Poorohitn,  from  poorns,  to  go  before,  and  hitn,  good. 

PooroohootS,  from  pooroo,  fulness,  and  h55,  to  call. 

Poorooshn,  a  male,  from  pree,  to  fill  or  nourish. 

Poornndfira,  from  poorn,  a  house,  and.drea,  to  ait. 

Pooshknrft-Shantee,  from  pooshkurn,  the  evil  fortune  attending  a  person  who  shall  die 
when  an  unlucky  day,  an  uiUucky  lunar  day,  and -an  evil  planet  all  unite,  and  sliantee, 
to  pacify  or  produce  peace. 

Pooshpo-Dhunwa,  from  pooshpa,  a  flower,  and  dhnnwn,  a  bow. 

Pooshpiikft,  from  pooshp,  to  expand. 
Pooshtee,  from  poosh,  to  cherish. 
Pooshann,  from  poosh,  to  cherish. 
Pouranik,  a  follower  of  the  pooranQs. 

Prajapntyd,  the  work  of  a  prnjapotee. 

Prano-Nirodhii,  from  pranu,  life,  and  nirodhn,  to  stop. 

Pratu-Kaln,  from  pratur,  morning,  and  kala,  time. 

Pr£td-raj ;  pr6ta  is  a  ghost,  and  raj  signifies  raja. 

Prit'hivec,  from  Prit'hoo,  a  king  who  first  formed  towns,  raised  tlie  arts,  &c. 

Prnbhungjan-'f,  from  prd,  prq},  and  bhnnjn,  to  break. 

Pruchnnda,  from  ^m,  prep,  and  chnndn,  wrathful. 

Prndyoomnd,  from  prii,  prep,  and  dyoomnn,  riches. 
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PrOjap"tec,  from  prnja,  subjects,  and  putee,  a  lord, 

I^riija-Yagfi;  from  priija,  subjects,  and  jagii,  a  sacrifice. 

Prokritec,  from  pro,  prep-  and  krec,  to  do. 

Prnlhadn,  from  prn,  prep,  and  alhadn,  joy. 

Prttlayo,  from  lee,  to  absorb. 

Prumntee,  from  pro,  prep,  and  mntee,  understanding. 

Prnstavinee,  from  prii,  prep,  and  stoo,  to  praise. 

Padmalnya,  from  podmn,  the  water-lily,  and  aloyn,  residence. 

Padmu-Nabhn,  from  pddmfi,  a  water-lily,  and  nabkee,  the  navel; 

Podmn-Piubhoo,  from  pndmn,  a  water-lily,  and  prQbhoo^  a  lord. 

Pancho-Choora,  from  pDnchaj  five,  or  much,  and  choSra,  a  crest. 

Pnnchamee-Vrata,  from  puncbn,^ve,  and  vrnta,  the  ceremonies  connected  wilhavowi 

Ponchn-Rntnn,  from  ponchn,  five,  and  rntnci,  a  precious  stone. 

Piinchnshara,  from  pancha,  five,  abd  dioro,  an  arrow^ 

Panchannnd,  from  pnnchn,  five,  and  annnS,  frice. 

Ponjab,  from  pnnchn,  five,  and  ap,  water. 

Ponnngashnno,  from  pnnniigD,  a  serpent,  and  Dshu,  to  est. 

Pant'hee,  from  pnt'hd,  a  way. 

Pnrnm-Eshwnr5,  from  pnrnm,  excellent,  and  Sisbwurn,  God,. or  simply,  the  glorious. 

Pardm-Hongs^'i,  from  piirflm,  excellent,  and  hangsii,  a  gooses 

Para.hoo.Ramn;pnr6.hoo,.  weapon. 
Pavonn,  from  poo,  to  purify. 

4 

R. 
Radha,  the  favourite  mistress  of  Krishna,  from  radh,  to  accomplish. 
Radha-V iillobho ;  vnllubhA,  beloved. 
Raja,  light. 

Rajn-Pooto,  from  rajon,  a  king,  and  pootrii,  a  son. 
Rajnraj,  king  of  kings. 

Rajn-Raj^shwiir^,  from  raja-raj,  king  of  kings,  and  eeshwnrBey  a  goddess. 
Rajorshee,  from  rajon,  a  king,  and  rishee,  a  sage. 
Raju*sooyn,  from  rajan,  a  king,  and  soo,  birth. 
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Ramu,  from  rSm,  play,  or  to  please. 
Ramayuno,  from  Ramd,  and^nynnOy  to  go. 

Ramu-Shurr.nn-Paluy  from  Ramn-Sboroua,  and  palo,  a  title. 

Rarheeyo,  from  Rarho,  a  country. 

Rasu-Munchonfi ;  mancha,  a  stage. 

Ravunn,  from  roo,  to  kill. 

Rhisheekesho,  from  rhisheekU,  the  brgans,  and  eeshfi,  a  lord. 

Rig-Ved5y  from  rich,  an  incantation,  and  vedn,  from  vid,  knowledge. 

Rishabhn-Deva ;  rishabhu,  signifies  excellent. 

Rishyu-ShringS,  from  rishya,  a  deer,  and  shringn,  horns.  • 

Ritoopamn,  from  ritoo,  a  season,  and  pnmfi,  a  leaf. 

Ritoo-Yagu,  from  Ritoo,  season,  and  ynjil,  worship  with  sacrifices. 

Rochand,  from  rooch,  love. 

Roodraksha,  from  Roodra,  a  name  of  Shivo,  and  fikshS,  an  eye. 

Roodrn,  from  rood,  to  cry. 

Rookminee,  from  Rookmu,  (gold)  the  name  of  a  king. 

Rnjo-goonu,  from  ranj,  colour,  or  love,  and  goond,  a  quality. 

Rokshogund-Bhojunn  ;  bhojimi,  to  eat. 

Rnktu-veejn,  from  roktd,  blood,  and  veeja,  seed. 

Ratiintef,  from  rut,  to  speak. 

RStee,  from  rum,  to  play. 

Rutee-Putee,  from  Ratee,  the  name  of  the  wife  of  cupid,  and  patee,  a  lord* 

S. 
Sadhyu,  from  sadh,  to  perfect. 
Sagnikn,  from  so,  with,  and  ilgnee,  fire. 
Saheb,  a  title  of  respect. 
Sarvu-bhouma,  from  snrva,  all,  and  bhoomee,  land* 

Sara,  the  essence  of  any  thing,  from  sree,  to  go. 
Shaktri,  from  shaktee,  energy. 

Shantee,  from  shnm,  quiet. 

Shantee-Pooru,  from  shantee,  peace,  and  poorn,  a  town. 

Sharodeeya,  from  shurudo^  the  clear  sky  season. 
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Shastro,  from  shas^  to  rule. 

Sheetala,  cold. 

ShikhS-Vahdnd,  from  shikhee,  the  name  of  a  peacock,  and  vaboB&i  a  vehiclot 

Shikhy  from  shishya,  a  disciple. 

Shi!pa,  an  art. 

Shirom&uee,  from  shirSs,  the  head,  and  m&nee,  a  jewel. 

Shivopakhyanii,  from  Shiva,  oopo,  prep,  and  akhyand,  to  speak. 

Shivii,  the  good. 

Shmashanii-Kalee,  from  shmoshanfi,  a  cemetery. 

ShoivacharS,  from  Shivo,  and  acharin,  practice. 

Shoochee,  the  pure,  from  shooch,  to  purify.  ^ 

Shooddhee,  pure. 

Shooklo-Vamu,  from  shookla,  white,  and  vnmS,  colour. 

Shoolo,  a  weapon. 

Shoolinoe,  from  shoolo,  a  iance. 

Shoshnnn^  from  shoosh,  to  dry. 

Shraddha,  from  shrdddha,  firm  faith. 

ShrdS-Vidya,  from  shree,  excellent,  and  vidya,  knowledge. 

Shree-Kant'hii^  from  shree,  excellent,  and  kuntu,  the  throat. 

Shree,  a  title  which  signifies  excellence  or  greatness. 

Shree-Ramii-Poorn,  from  shree,  excellent,  Ramo,  the  name  of  a  god,  and  pooru,  town. 

Shrootn,  what  has  been  heard,  from  shroo,  to  hear. 

Shrota,  firom  shroo,  to  bear. 

Shrotriyo,  from  shrootu,  the  v6do. 

Shoktee-DhuTD,  from  shnktee,  an  iron  spear,  and  dhora,  to  hold. 

Shnmbararee,  from  ShQmbuio,  a  giant,  and  uree,  an  enemy. 

ShamQna,  from  shnm,  equal. 

Shnnkord,  from  shnng,  good,  and  kree,  to  do. 
Shnrannnu,  from  shush,  six,  and  annua,  face. 
Shilst'hee,  she  who  is  worshipped  on  the  sixth  (sfaasht'ho)  day. 

Shutrnghn  n,  from  shntroo,  an  enemy,  and  hnn,  to  kill. 
Shotamunyoo,  from  sh'itu,  a  hundred,  and  m'jnyoo,  a  sacrifice. 
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Sh&taka,  a  hundred. 

Shatu-DweSpa,  from  MatA,  a  hundred^  and  dweepa,  an  island. 

Shav^-Sadhonn,  from  shovd,  a  dead  body,  and  sudlianu,  to  perfect. 

Shwusuna^  from  shwosi  to  go. 

Shyama,  black. 

Siddhantacharee,  from  siddhanta,  ascertained,  and  acharin,  practice. 

Siddh^shwnreSy  from  siddho,  to  perfect,  and  SshwiirSe,  a  goddess. 

Siddhee,  from  siddhi  perfect. 

Siddhd,  to  perfect. 

SindhKkatee,  from  sindha,  to  cut  a  passage,  and  krit,  to  cut. 

Singho-Vahinee,  from  singhn,  a  lion,  kad  voh,  a  vehicle. 

Smiii'a,  from  smree,  to  remember. 

Smord-Harn,  from  smiiru;  cupid,  and  rkee,  to  destroy. 

SnanO,  from  sna,  to  purify. 

Soivyii,  the  disciples  of  Shiva. 

Soinghik^yn,  the  son  of  Singhika. 

Soobhudra,  from  soo,  beautiful,  and  bhddra,  good. 

Soodhangshoo,  from  shoodha,  the  m  ater  of  life,  and  angshoo,  rays  of  light. 

Sookha-Mayn,  from  sookhn,-  happiness,  and  muyn,  fulness. 

SoogrSvn,  from  soo,  beautiful,  and  greeva,  the  back  of  the  neck. 
Soomalee,  from  soo,  good,  and  mala,  a  necklace. 
Soom^roo,  from  soo,  good,  and  m^roo,  a  boundary  mark. 

Soondarn,  beautiful. 

Soopama,  from  soo,  good,  and  puma,  a  leaf. 

Sooracharyn,  from  soord,  the  gods,  and  acharyd,  a  teacher. 

S  Jorpa-Nakha,  from  soorpu,  a  hand  winnowing  fan,  and  nnkhfi,  the  iin^sr  Qaila* 

Soora-PUtee,  from  soora,  the  gods,  and  patee,  lord. 

Soumyn,  the  son  of  Soma. 

Souru,  the  disciples  ofSooryil. 

Spnrshiina,  from  sprish,  to  touch. 

St'hanoo,  from  st'ha,  to  stay. 

Snd-Gop9,  from,  sat,  good,  and  gop,  cow-keeper. 

SAdfishyd,  by-standers  at  a  council,  whose  business  it  is  to  notice  and  correct  mistakes. 
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SagKril,  from  sii,  witli,  and  garni,  poison. 

Sahosrangshoo,  from  sohosra,  a  tboui>aad,  and  dngshoo,  rays  of  U(;ht. 

Sfihosraksha,  from  suhusra,  a  tliousand,  and  okshee,  the  eye. 

SfimovorttS^  from  simn,  equal,  and  vrit,  presence. 

Sonj^vonSe,  from  WDg,  prep,  and  jiv,  life. 

Songskritn,  from  sung,  prep,  and  kree,  to  do. 

S&idhya,  from  song,  prep,  and  dboi,  to  remember. 

Songkeertuno,  from  afing,  prq^.  and  keirtonaj  to  speak  aload» 

Sunghita,  from  adng,  prep,  and  hito,  to  coUect. 

Sdnkrondana,  from  8&ng^/^<p.  and  krandino,  to  cry. 

Snnyasee,  from  siing,  prep,  and  nyasn,  to  renounce. 

S&ptorshee,  from  soptn,  seven,  and  rishee,  a  sage. 

Saptashwa,  from  sopto,  seven,  and  fisbwo,  a  horse. 

Sorpognfi,  from  sfirpd,  a  serpent,  and  bfin,  to  destroy. 

Sarvvfi,  all. 

Snrwd-D&ksbinii,  from  sarvvK,  all,  and  dQkshina,  a  fee  at  dismission. 

SarwQ-Miingala,  from  sdrvva,  all,  and  mangalo,  good. 

SfitwD-goonfi,  from  siitwa,  good,  and  goona,  quality. 

SotSe,  from  s&t,  pure. 

Sutyo-Narayonu,  from  sotyo,  true,  and  NarayfinS. 

Sotyo-jit,  from  sAtyu,  true,  and  jee,  to  conquer. 

Satyu-yoogii,  from  s&tyu,  true,  and  yoogfi,  a  delSnite  time. 

Siivama,  from  sa,  one,  and  vamfi,  kind. 

Swaba,  presentment  of  oblations. 

Swayum-bhoovo,  from  swoyung,  itself,  and  bboS,  eidstence. 

Swiidba,  presentment  of  oblations. 

Svrambhoo,  from  sbong,  prosperity,  and  bbSo,  ezbt^nce. 

Swnrbbanoo,  from  swor,  beaven,  and  bba,  light. 

T. 

Tamisro,  ihe  hell  of  darkness,  from  tfimisrii,  darkness. 
Tai«k68hi»fir&,  from  tarokt, «  saviour,  and  Sshwurd,  a  god. 

S 
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Tmrnka-jit,  from  TarSka,  and  jee,  victory. 

T^jomayn,  from  t^jas,  glory,  ^^^  moyOy  fulness. 

T^jush-Chandni,  from  t^jas,  glory,  and  chandro,  the  moon. 

T'hakoora,  honourable. 

Tilottuma,  from  tilu,  dark  spots  on  the  skin,  and  oottomu,  excellent* 

Toorashat^  a  name  of  Indrd. 

Toostee,  from  toosh,  to  please. 

Treta*-Yooga,  from  tree,  three,  and  yooga,  a  definite  period  of  time. 

TrikootD,  from  tree,  three,  and  koota,  a  mountain  peak. 

Tripoorantaka,  from  tree,  three,  poord,  a  house,  and  antftk6|  a  destroyer* 

Tripoora,  from  tree,  three,  and  poora,  a  town. 

Tiipoora-Soondaree ;  soondoree,  beautiful. 

Trishikha,  for  tree,  three,  and  shikha,  the  ascending  flame 

Triv6nee,  from  tree,  three,  and  venee,  a  stream. 

TamS-goona,  from  tumns,  darkness,  and  goonu,  quality*  ^ 

Tuma,  from  t&mds,  darkness. 

Tdntrii,  from  tantra,  to  hold. 

Tapnsya,  from  tiipas,  religious  austerities. 

Topta-Shoormee,  from  tnptn,  hot,  and  shoormee,  an  image  of  iron* 

Torkalankarn,  from  tarkii,  the  name  of  the  nyaya  dorshann,  and  dlonkarS,  an  omameDt* 

Toronee,  from  tree,  to  save. 

Tcirprmn,  from  trip,  to  satisfy. 

Torunginee  ;  tiirftiga  signifies  the  swell  of  water* 

Twurita,  from  twura,  quickly. 

U. 

Ubh8yn-Ch8ran8,  from  5,  bhSya,  fear,  and  chSronu,  feet* 

\j 

Ubjn,  from  np,  water,  and  jana,  birth. 

Ubjd-Yonee,  from  ubja,  the  water-lily,  and  yonee,  a  birth-place,  as  water  is  the  birth- 
place of  fish. 

*  The  foor  yoogtks  are  nambered  according  to  the  qaantit>- of  jreUgioa  fai  each ;  thasthesftty^baafoa 
parts,  the  trita,  three,  the  dwaplkrtt,  two,  and  the  kblee,  one. 
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UbjnngK;  from  a,  and  bjnnga,  crooked. 
Uchyoota,  from  u,  and  chyoota,  to  ooze. 
tJdbhoota,  wonderful. 

Udhikaree^  from  adhee,  prep,  and  kree,  to  do. 
Udhjatmoy  from  odhee,  P^V*  ^^^  atrnGn^  spirit. 

Udwoita,  from  U,  and  dwee,  two. 
>/ 

Udwoyaniinduy  from  u,  priv.  dwoi,  two,  and  anoodn,  joy." 

\*  \f 

Ughoro-Pont'hees,  from  Ughora,  a  name  of  Sfaivu,  and  p&nt*h5 ,  a  way. 

Ugnibbooy  from  agnee,  fire,  and  bhoo,  existence. 

Ugnihotree,  from  ngnee,  fire,  and  hotree,  a  sacrificial  priest. 

Ugnishtomn,  from  ugnee,  fire,  and  stoo,  praise. 

Ugro-DweSpo,  from  ogra,  before,  and  dweepu,  an  island. 

%* 

Ugrudanee,  from  ugra,  before,  and  da,  to  give  • 

UjitQ,  from  n,  and  jitd,  victory. 

Ujita-Nat'hn,  from  njitu,  and  nat'hii,  lord. 

Ukatfie,  a  follower  of  the  Ukalo  Poorooshd. 

Ukala-Poorooshd,  the  being  who  is  not  subject  to  time,  from  KkalS^  without  time,  aad 

poorooshQ,  a  male. 
Ukshayu,  from  a,  and  kshee,  to  decay. 
Ulukannnda,  from  ulakn,  light,  and  anunda,  joy.  ^ 
Ulankarii,  from  along,  proper,  and  kree,  to  do. 
Umritn-Stira,  from  nmrita,  the  water  of  life,  and  saros,  a  pool. 
Umnravntee,  from  nmarn,  immortal. 
Umvoodu,  from  nmvoo,  water,  and  da,  to  give. 
Unadee,  from  Tt,  and  adee,  first. 
Unadya,  from  &n,  and  adya,  beginning. 
Undhn-Koopd,  from  nndha,  dark,  and  koopu,  a  well. 
(jDgd>  members,  or  body. 
Ungshooman,  from  ongshoo,  glory. 

V 

UnjimQ,  a  black  powder  applied  to  the  eye-lids. 

Unnuda-Kalpo;  from  cinna,  food,  da^  to  give,  and  kilp^  to  be  able  or  capable, 
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Unno-Poorna,  from  nonu,  food,  and  pooroB,  full. 

Uaoo^Patoko,  from  finoo,  small,  and  patokn,  sin. 

fJnSnga,  from  b,  and  ongB,  body. 

Untfiko,  from  onto,  the  end,  and  kree,  to  do. 

UnJhitB,  from  B,  and  Bnta,  the  end. 

UnBnyDJn,  from  B,  BnyB,  other,  and  jfinfi,  to  be  bora* 

Upatrea-KBranB,  from  if,  patrB,  a  worthy  person,  and  kree,  to  do. 

Up-Potee,  from  Bp,  water,  and  pBtee,  &  lord* 

Upsfira,  fiom  ap,  water  and  sree,  to  go. 

CpBrajita,  from  B,  and  pBrajita,*  to  conquer. 

Upara-VBrtanB,  from  a,  para,  prep*  and  avortfinB,  to  go  in  a  circle. 

Upama,  from  B,  and  pama,  leaves. 
\f 
Urdhii-Nareeshwnra,  from  BrdhB,  half,  naree,  woman,  and  eeshwiro,  a  god. 

M 

Uroono,  the  dawn. 

Urondhtina^  from  o,  and  rondhanu,  to  cook. 

%j 

Ushoka,  from  a,  and  shooch,  sorrow. 

^» 

Ushtn-Viisoo,  from  oskto,  eight,  and  Vosoo,  a  sort  of  gods. 

Ushta-Vnkrn,  from  fishto,  eight,  and  vokra,  crooked. 
Usee-Potrfi-Vunn,  from  osee,  a  scymetar,  pBtrcV,  leaves,  and  vunB^  forest. 
Ushwn-s6nD,  from^Dshwu,  a  horse,  and  s^na,  a  soldier. 
Ushwinee-Koomaro,  from  lishwmee,  a  mare,  and  koomara,  a  child. 
UshwomidhB,  from  oshwB,  a  horse,  and  m4dhn,  flesh. 
Usoora,  from  B,  priv.  and  sooro,  a  name  applied  to  the  gods. 

Ushta,  eight. 

«/ 

Utee-PatokB,  from  iitee,  excessive,  and  patakB,  sin. 

\f 

Utikayn,  from  fitee,  great,  and  kayii,  the  body. 

Utiratro,  from  Btee,  beyond,  and  ratrSI^,  night. 

Utit'hee,  from  Bt,  to  move  perpetually  ;  a  guest,  a  stranger. 

UviidhootBy  from  iyvi,prep,  and  dhoo,  to  renounce. 

UvotarB,  from  uvu,  to  descend,  and  tree,  to  save. 

Uvato-Nirodhonn,  from  BvBta,  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  niroodh,  to  close. 

Uyodhya,  from  u,  and  yoodb,  war. 
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V. 

VacMspfi  tee,  fironi  vmcb,  a  wer^,  mid  potte,  a  lort 
VagvadinB,  from  Tach,  a  iford,  and  voda,  to  apeidi. 
Vakya-ValS,  from  vakyo,  a  word,  and  avfiiee,  a  low. 
Valmeekee,  from  yalmSko,  a  kind  ot  antt* 
Yalfi-Gopalo,  from  vaia,  a  child,  go,  cow,  and  pali,  to  cherish. 
VamacharS,  from  vam,  the  left  hand,  and  acharin,  practice. 
Vamunii ;  little. 

Vano-PrtstTifi,  from  vfino,  a  forest,  and  praafha,  to  go. 
VaroonS,  from  Varoona,  a  constellation. 
Vastoo-Poorooshfi,  from  vastoo,  a  hoiise^  and  pooroosfad,  male. 
VasovQ-Poojyri,  from  Vasovu^  a  name  of  IndrO,  and  pooj,  worehip. 
Vayoo,  from  va,  to  go. 

V^dacharee,  from  v6diS,  and  acharin,  practice. 

Vedantee,  he  who  follows  the  vidanto. 

V^dantu,  the  end  or  last  part  of  the  vidiS. 

V£dfi,  from  vid,  knowledge. 

Veeja-Montro,  from  veeja,  seed,  and  mnntrn,  an  incantation. 

Veora-Sin^o,  from  veSra,  strength,  and  singhS,  excellent. 

V%B-Bh53mee,  from  vSrS,  the  strong,  and  bhoomee,  land. 

Vfert-vahoo,  from  yeera,  strength,  and  vahoo,  the  arm. 

VCetihotro,  from  veeta,  to  place,  and  hotrfl,  sacrificial  things. 

VibheeshSno,  from  bheSsh,  terrific. 

Vibhoo,  from  vee,  p*€p.  and  bhoo,  birth. 

Vidyadhara,  from  vidya,  learning,  and  dhree,  to  hold, 

Vidwanmoda^Torongiuee,  bom  vidwat,  a  learned  man,  modo,  pleasure,  and  tarnngS, 

a  wave. 
VidhoontoodS,  from  vidhoo,  the  moon,  and  tood,  to  bit^. 
Vidya-Piitee,  from  yidya,  learning,  and  pntee,  lord. 
Vijuya,  from  vee,  prep,  and  jee,  to  overcome. 

Vikram-AdityS,  from  vikramd,  power,  and  adityo,  a  name  given  to  the  son. 
^Vikurttann^  from  vee,  prep,  and  kiirtana,  to  cut. 
Vilwa^^Roopa,  from  vilwS,  a  fruit,  and  roopa,  form. 
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Vimnla,  from  vee,  prep,  and  molu^  filth. 

Yindhya-Vasinee ;  vindhyn,  the  name  of  a  momitain^  and  vSsS^  to  reside. 

ViratOy  great,  from  vee^prep.  and  raj,  lighL 

Vishnoo,  from  vish,  to  overspread. 

Vishwa- Karma,  from  vishwil,  the  world,  and  kormS,  work. 

Vishwaks&na,  from  vishoo,  on  four  sides,  finch,  to  go,  and  s^na,  soldier. 

Vishwfimbhnru,  from  vishwn,  the  world,  and  bhree,  to  cherish. 

Vishwa-Mitra,  from  vishwa,  the  world,  and  iimitra,  not  a  friend. 

Vishwn-Jatn,  from  vishwa,  the  world,  and  jatn,  bom. 

Vishasnna,  from  vee,  prep,  and  shus,  to  destroy. 

Vitraha,  from  VitrS,  a  giant,  and  h9n,  to  destroy. 

Viv6ka,  discrimination. 

Voidya,  from  vid,  knowledge. 

Voidyn-Vatee  ;  vatce  signifies  a  house. 

Voiragee,  from  vee,  prep,  and  ragn,  passion. 

Voishakhn,  from  the  planet  vishakha. 

Voishnnvu,  disciples  of  Vishnoo. 

Voishnuvacharee,  from  voishnavii  and  acharin. 

« 

VoitBrunSS,  from  vee,  prep,  and  tree,  to  cross  over. 
Vriddhee-Shraddhd^  from  vriddhee,  great. 
Vriddhee,  great. 

Vrihuspntee,  from  vrihot,  great,  and  pntee,  lord. 
Vrihadbhanoo,  from  vrihut,  great,  and  bhanoo,  glory. 
Vrihnddhai'mci  poorann,  from  vrihut,  great,  and  dhormu,  religion* 
Vrihon-iNarndeeyn,  from  vrihut,  great. 
Vrinda-VanB,  fi-om  vrinda,  thick,  and  vann,  a  forest. 
Vrishu-Dwnjn,  from  vrisha,  a  bull,  and  dwnjn,  a  flag. 
Vrisha,  from  vrishan,  to  cause  the  rain  to  fall. 
^  Vnjre?,  from  vBjra,  a  weapon. 
Vnjm.keetn,  from  vujro,  a  weapon,  and  keetii,  a  worm. 

Vnjrn-Kantoka-Shalmalee,  from  vojra,  a  weapon^  kuntuku;  a  thom^  and  slialmfilee,  a 
tree. 
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Tttr£ff&w5rn>  from  Tokra^  crooked,  and  eeshwai-o,  a  god* 
Vona-D^vee^  from  vana,  a  forest^  and  d^vee,  a  goddess. 
Yjoktava-Dhooto^  from  vyiiktB^known,  dvu,  prep,  and  dhoo,  to  renounce^ 

Y. 

Yadiisang-patee^  from  yados,  a  water  animal,  and  patee,  lord* 

Yoodhishfhirn,  from  yooddh,  war,  and  st'hiro,  firm» 

Yogacharii,  from  yogn,  and  acharu,  practice* 

Yoogadva,  from  yooga,  and  adya,  the  first. 

Yogee,  a  person  practising  the  duties  called  yog5« 

Yogeshwora,  from  yogn,  and  eeshwnra,  a  god. 

Yoginee,  a  female  yogeS. 

Yogn,  the  practice  of  abstraction  of  mind. 

Yoga-Bhogo-VadM,  from  yoga,  abstraction,  bhoga,  enjoyment,  and  Yodajr  to  utter. 

Yogn-Nidrn,  from  yogn,  absti-action,  and  uidra,  sleep. 

Yonee,  the  place,  or  element  of  birth. 

Yoro-Baugala,  from  yora,  a  pair* 

Yognn,  from  ynjd,  worship  with  bumt-sacrificeff. 

Yumalaya,  from  Yoma,  and  aluya,  a  dvielling. 

Yamoona-Bhrata,  from  Yomoona,  a  river,  and  bhrata,  a  brother^ 

Ydmo^  he  who  is  free  from  the  influence  of  the  passions^ 

Yiimo-Rat,  from  yamu,  and  raj. 

Yong&ma^  a  goer* 


*      » 


